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Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of 
five  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm 
and  Fireside  has 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 

Which  is  far  more  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  World. 
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Before  another  issue  of  the  Farm  and 
Fireside  is  published,  in  most  parts 
of  the  country  the  busy  harvest  season 
will  be  over.  How  many  of  our  readers 
will  think  it  worth  their  endeavor  to  take 
some  little  recreation  with  their  families? 
Some  of  us  live  a  lifetime  without  ever 
learning  how  much  coines  to  us  from  a 
week's  or  two  weeks'  absolute  change  and 
rest. 

<^ 

After  all,  there  is  no  harder  work  than 
the  work  of  the  farmer  during  the  long, 
hot  days  of  summer;  nor  is  the  lot  of  the 
farmer's  wife  any  more  fortunate.  Extra 
duties  are  left  to  her  during  the  busier  sea- 
sons. Not  only  does  she  have  to  work 
quite  late  at  night,  but  she  must  be  up  at 
least  with  the  /dawn.  When  the  step 
grows  somewhat  unsteady,  and  the  cheek 
pales  on  account  of  the  extra  effort  which 
she  must  put  forth  at  this  time,  there  is 
nothing  which  will  bring  back  the  color  to 
her  cheek  and  the  elasticity  to  her  step  like 
a  week  or  two's  rest  in  some  quiet  resort. 

It  is  encouraging  to  know  that  every 
year  more  and  more  are  taking  these  little 
vacations.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
very  much  outlay  financially.  Some  sort 
of  tent  can  be  improvised  without  very 
much  expense,  and  an  oil-stove,  with  a 
very  few  simple  cooking  utensils,  may  be 
taken.  Beds  of  straw  placed  upon  the 
ground  will  be  found  very,  comfortable. 
One  little  outing  of  this  sort  under  favor- 
able circumstances  will  decide  you  as  to 
every  subsequent  summer.  Often  the 
new  lease  of  life  which  one  gets  frAm  even 
such  a  short  vacation  is  felt  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Take  a  little  vacation, 
i'  y>u  cannot  go  more  then  ten  miies  away 
from  home.  It  will  sweeten  your  temper, 
•■"id  make  you  more  agreeable  to  those  who 
live  in  the  same  house  with  you. 


Since  our  last  issue  important  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  cabinet.  By 
the  death  of  General  Gresham,  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state  was  left  vacant.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  at  length  appointed 
Richard  J.  Olney,  who  has  been  attorney- 
general  during  this  administration,  to  be 
the  new  secretary  of  state.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  speculation  as  to  who  would  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Olney.  The  people  of  Ohio  were 
delighted  when  the  announcement  was 
made  that  Judge  Judson  Harmon,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, had  received  the  appointment  as 
attorney-general. 

Judge  Harmon  is  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
and  was  born  at  Newton,  Ohio.  After 
going  through  the  public  schools,  he  grad- 
uated with  honors  from  Dennison  Univer- 
sity. His  father  is  a  Baptist  minister. 
Judge  Harmon  is  a  married  man,  with  an 
interesting  family  consisting  of  a  wife  and 
three  children.  In  J.869  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  has  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  official  honors  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  In  1S7S  he  was'  elected 
judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  re-elected 
in  1883.  He  is  a  gentleman  about  whose 
personality  too  much  carA*^  be  said  in 
praise. 

Originally,  Judge  Harmon  was  a  Repub- 
lican. In  1872  lie  branched  off  with  the 
Liberal  Republican  Greeley  movement; 
and  after  the  defeat  of  Greeley  he  became  a 
Democrat.  The  appointment  of  a  man  of 
such  high  character,  and  one  whose  ability 
is  so  Widely  recognized,  seems  to  have  met 
with  universal  approval. 


Richard  Olney,  the  new  secretary  of 
state,  was  born  in  Oxford,  Mass.  The 
oldest  inhabitants  of  the  town  in  which 
the  lad  grew  up  remember  him  as  a  very 
bright  boy,  who  was  especially  fine  in  ar- 
gument at  the  debating  societies.  He  is  a 
positive  character,  careful  and  painstaking 
in  coming  to  a  decision,  but  adhering 


Richard  Olney. 

firmly  to  his  conclusions;  which  are  gener- 
ally sound.  As  attorney-general  he  has 
made  a  splendid  record.  Already  as  secre- 
tary of  state  he  is  giving  perfect  satisfac- 
tion, and  showing  that  he  has  the  true 
American  spirit.  There  will  likely  be 
no  more  dilly-dallying  with  foreign  ques- 
tions, such  as  characterized  our  relations 
with  Great  Britain  in  the  Nicaragua  and 
Venezuela  affairs.  His  appointment  as 
secretary  of  state  was  probably  the  result 
of  a  determination  fin  the  pa^'t  of  the  pres- 
ident to  conform  more  closely  to  public 
sentiment. 


The  eminent  statistician,  M.  G.  Mulhall, 
in  the  June  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  says:   "If  we  take  a  sur- 


Judson  Harmon. 

vey  of  mankind  in  ancient  and  modern 
times  as  regards  the  physical,  mechanical 
and  intellectual  force  of  nations,  we  find 
nothing  to  compare  with  the  United  States 
in  this  present  year  of  1895.  At  the  same 
time,  we  see  that  the  wealth  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  surpasses  that  of  any  other 
nation,  past  or  present. 


"Ninety-four  per  cent  of  American 
wealth  has  been  created  and  accumulated 
since  1840.  The  new  wealth  added  during 
a  single  generation — that  is,  in  a  period  of 
thirty  years,  between  1800  and  1S90— was  no 
less  than  forty-nine  billions  of  dollars, 
which  sum  is  one  billion  over  the  total 
wealth  of  Great  Britain. 

;  v'  -  ^  / 

If  we  would  classify  the  whole  wealth  of 
the  Union  under  two  heads,  urban  and 
rural,  the  result  at  different  dates  would  be 
as  follows : 

Percentage— , 

i  Millions  i         of  total. 

Urban.   Rural.   Total.   Urban.  Rural. 

1850          3,169       3,967       7,137        44.4     '  55.6 

1860          8,180      .7,980      16,160        50.6  49.4 

1870  15,155       8,900      24,055        63.0  37.0 

1880  31,538      12,104      43,642        72.2  27.8 

1890  .49,055      15,982     65,037        75.4  24.6 

"In  the  above  table  rural  wealth  is  the 
aggregate  of  the  value  of  lands,  cattle  and 
implements  at  each  census;  the  rest  is 
urban.  We  find  that  rural,  or  agricultural, 
wealth  has  only  quadrupled  in  forty  years, 
while  urban  has  multiplied  sixteen-fold. 
This  would  seem  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  farming  has  not  been  so  profitable  as 
commerce,  manufactures,  banking,  rail- 
ways and  other  pursuits.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  in  late  years  the  increase  of 
urban  population  has  been  much  greater 
than  that  of  rural,  and  that  the  number  of 
hands  engaged  in  agriculture  is  by  no 
means  comparable  with  that  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  city  or  town  life. 


"The  following  table  shows  the  increase 
of  wealth  per  head  in  the  two  great  classes 
that  make  up  the  American  people : 

,  Number  of  workers  , 

Periods.  Urban.       Rural.  Totals. 

1851-60  11,216,000      3,820,000  15,036,001) 

IS01-70  14,462,000      5.133,000  19,595,000 

1871-80  18,183,000      6,797,000  24,980,000 

1881-90  23,905,000      8,215,000  32,120,000 


, — Yearly,  accumula  , ,  Per  , 

1  tion,  millions  worker 
of  dollars.  yearly. 
Periods.  Urban.  Rural.  Totals.  Urban.  Rural. 

1851-60        8  501      $401      %  902      844.70  8105.00 

1861-70    698         92  790       48.30  17.90 

1871-80         1,628        320        1,958        90.00  47.10 

1881-90         1,752       388       2,140       73.30  47.30 


"Before  1860  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
for  each  rural  worker  was  much  greater 
than  that  corresponding  to  persons  of  the 
urban  classes.  Between  1860  and  1870  the 
farming  interests,  especially  in  the  southern 
states,  suffered  so  severely  by  reason  of  the 
war  that  the  increase  per  head  fell  below 
$18  yearly;  but  during  the  last  twenty 
years  the  increment  of  rural  wealth 
has  been  almost  uniform  at  $47  per 
head  per  annum  of  the  number  of  rural 
workers.  Looking  back  to  1870,  we  find 
that  since  that  year  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  among  urban  workers  has  averaged 
$82 per  annum,  or  73  per  cent  more  than 
among  rural  workers,  which  suffices  to  ex- 
plain the  influx  of  population  into  towns 
and  cities.  The  increase  of  urban  wealth 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  remarkable  rise 
in  wages,  as  we  see  from  census  returns. 

Numbers  of  Per 

Years.        operatives.  Wages  paid,  operative. 

I860  1,311,000  8  379,000,000  8289 

1870                   2,054,000  620.000,000  302 

1880  :  2,733,000  948,000,000  347 

1890                 4,713,000  2,283,000,000  485 


"The  average  of  wages  has  risen  60  per 
cent  since  1870,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
accumulation  of  urban  wealth  per  head  has 
been  76  per  cent  more  than  in  the  period 
from  1850  to  1870,  which  shows  that  the  rise 
in  wealth  and  the  increase  of  wages  go 
almost  hand  in  hand.  But  the  farmer  has 
nevertheless  a  corresponding  advantage, 
for  his  life  is  a  healthier  one,  the  statistics 
of  mortality  showing  that  the  death-rate  in 
American  cities,  especially  among  children, 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  of  rural  districts. 
The  farmer  may  make  money  more  slowly, 
but  he  has  a  safer  and  less  agitated  life,  and 
his  children  grow  up  around  him  in  afflir- 
ence  and  comfort.  The  census  of  1890 
showed  that  the  United  States  had  4,565,000 
farmers,  the  aggregate  value  of  whose 
farms,  cattle  and  implements  summed  up 
$15,982,000,000,  giving  to  each  an  average 
fortune  of  $3,505,  most  of  these  men  having 
begun  on  a  capital  of  "a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars.  The  number  of  new  farms  created 
since  1860  has  been  2,520,000,  bringing  into 
cultivation  195,000,000  acres,  and  the  greater 
part  of  this  work  has  been  done  by  Euro- 
pean settlers.  In  fact,  if  the  United  States 
had  no  urban  population  or  industries 
whatever,  the  advance  of  agricultural  in- 
terests would  be  enough  to  claim  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  for  it  has  no  parallel 
in  history. 

"The  following  table  shows  the  value  of 
all  agricultural  products  at  various  dates : 

Per 

Home  use.  Exported.  Total,  worker. 
1840..8  789,000,000  8  93,000,000  $  882,000,000  8346 
I860..  1,803,000,000  257,000,000  2,060,000,000  475 
1880..  2,680,000,000  686,000,000  3,372,000,000  440 
1893..  3,089,000,000      615,000,000  3,704,000,000  408 

"The  above  table  shows  that  the  farm 
products  of  the  Union  represent  a  value 
of  about  $12,000,000  daily,  or  if  we  take  the 
working  day  at  ten  hours,  it  is  about 
$1,200,000  hourly;  and  as  the  number  of 
hands  engaged  is  about  9,070,000,  the  gross 
product  of  their  labor  is  equal  to  thirteen 
cents  an  hour  per  hand,  whereas  the  ordi- 
nary wages  of  the  hands  engaged  in  man- 
ufactures are  fifteen  cents  an  hour." 
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Peach  Carnival. 


Georgia  peach  growers 


will  hold  a  peach  carni- 
val at  Macon,  the  center  of  "peach  par- 
adise," from  July  1st  to  20th,  inclusive. 
This  is  expected  to  be  the  greatest  fruit 
exhibition  ever  held  in  the  South.  Ar- 
rangements are  being  made  for  excursions 
at  low  rates  from  all  points. 


It  is  estimated  that  three  thousand  car- 
loads of  peaches  will  be  shipped  from 
Georgia  this  season.  The  bulk  of  this  won- 
derful fruit  crop  will  be  sent  to  market 
during  the  first,  second  and  third  weeks  of 
July. 


Bran  as  a 


At  the   regular  annual 
meeting  of  the  Winter- 
Fertilizer.  wheat  Millers'  League, 
held  May  loth  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  Mr.  Chas. 
T.  Ballard  read  the  following  paper: 

"We  are  interested  in  having  our  farmer 
friends  raise  large  crops  of  fine  quality  of 
wheat,  and  to  this  end  we  wish  to  give 
them  the  results  of  some  investigations  we 
have  made  regarding  wheat  bran  as  a  ferti- 
lizer. Some  years  ago,  Mr.  N.  Long,  now 
deceased,  a  prominent  miller,  banker  and 
farmer  of  Logan  county,  Kentucky, 
used  bran  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  results 
were  astonishing,  his  yield  being  fifty- 
five  bushels  per  acre.  Last  year,  Mr. 
John  Richards,  of  Hardin  county,  Ken- 
tucky, produced  fifty-five  and  one  half 
bushels  per  acre  of  magnificent  wheat,  and 
as  we  learned  that  he  had  used  bran  as  a 
fertilizer,  we  wrote  to  him  for  information 
as  to  the  method  adopted  by  him,  and  are 
in  receipt  of  his  reply.  He  says  he  has 
been  experimenting  with  different  kinds 
of  fertilizers  for  twenty-five  years  in  the 
hope  of  raising  fifty  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  that  he  has  at  last  succeeded,  but 
that  he  never  did  so  until  he  used  bran  as 
a  fertilizer.  The  quality  of  the  wheat  is 
also  greatly  improved,  it  being  very  much 
heavier  than  any  he  had  ever  raised  before. 


"Rich  soil  needs  less  than  poor  soil,  and 
he  says  that  twelve  hundred  (1,200)  pounds 
of  bran  per  acre  is  the  proper  amount  to 
use  on  good  land,  while  from  fifteen  hun- 
dred to  two  thousand  pounds  on  thin  land 
is  the  correct  amount.  The  bran  should  be 
sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in  about 
three  weeks  before  seeding-time;  this  will 
give  the  bran  time  to  decompose  and  be- 
come absorbed  by  the  soil.  The  bran 
should  never  be  drilled  in  with  the  seed." 


The  June  crop  report  of 
The  Hay  Crop.   ^  UnUed  gtate8  Dcpart_ 

nientof  Agriculture  says: 

"Clover. — The  area  under  clover  is  only 
92.5  per  cent  of  that  of  1894,  the  largest 
reduction  being  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Mississippi  valley  from  Ohio  and  Kentucky 
westward  to  Nebraska.  The  general  aver- 
age of  condition  is  only  82.8,  a  lower  figure 
than  any  recorded  within  the  last  decade. 
The  great  drought  of  1894  has  been  a  prom- 
inent cause  of  both  the  reduced  area  and 
the  low  condition.  Other  causes  contrib- 
uting to  the  latter  are  spring  frosts,  contin- 
ued cold  weather,  recent  drought  and 
cutworms.  The  chief  complaints  as  to 
these  last  come  from  Kentucky  and 
Indiana. 

"Spring  Pasture. — The  general  average 
for  the  condition  of  the  spring  pasture  is 
88.1,  a  reduction  of  3.9  points  as  compared 
with  the  condition  on  June  1,  1894.  The 
lowest  figures  are  found  in  the  Mississippi 
valley,  from  Ohio  westward  to  Kansas, 
Nebraska  and  the  territory  of  Oklahoma. 
In  this  region,  Minnesota  is  the  only  state 
whose  figures  (102)  rise  above  100.  Ohio 
(71),  Indiana  (73),  Kansas  (09)  and  NePiraska 
(71 1  are  the  only  states  whose  averages  fall 
below  SO,  hut  the  average  for  Oklahoma  is 
only  00.  Drought,  frost  and  in  some  local- 
ities the  ravages  of  worms  are  among  the 
chief  causes  of  reduced  condition." 


Timothy  meadows  are  in  the  same  con- 
dition, and  the  outlook  for  the  hay  crop  is 
very  unfavorable.  Prices  have  already 
advanced  sharply;  in  some  markets  choice 
timothy  hay  is  over  §20  a  ton.  What 
there  is  of  the  crop  should  be  secured  in 
the  best  possible  condition.  On  the  farm, 
other  forage  crops  can  be  substituted  for 
timothy  to  advantage,  leaving  it  for 
market. 


Sown    the   middle  of 
Crimsoa  Clover  Augugt  QQ  tfae  wt{tBr's 

experiment  plot  commenced  blooming  the 
first  of  May  and  ripened  its  seed  early  in 


Crimson  Clover. 

June.  For  four  weeks  the  honey-bees 
hummed  joyously  over  its  beautiful  blos- 
soms. Wherever  it  can  be  grown,  crimson 
clover  is  a  honey -plant  of  great  value.  It 
is  the  first  of  all  the  clovers  to  bloom. 
Where  the  beekeeper  has  white  clover  or 
alsike  clover,  he  can  add  one  month,  at 
least,  to  the  length  of  the  honey  harvest  by 
a  field  of  crimson  clover. 


H  And  How  to  Kill  Them,"  is  the 

Weeds;  tule  q{  Farmers,  Bulletin  No. 

28,  published  for  free  distribution  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  This  bulletin  describes 
and  illustrates  the  principal  noxious  weeds 
now  attracting  particular  attention,  and 
gives  the  best  general  and  special  methods 
of  eradicating  them.  The  immense  loss  to 
agriculture  from  weeds  can  hardly  be  ap- 
preciated. 


Prof.  Coville,  botanist  of  the  department 
and  author  of  this  bulletin,  says:  "The 
value  of  the  principal  field  crops  of  the 
United  States  for  the  year  1894,  including 
corn,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley,  buckwheat, 
tobacco,  potatoes  and  hay,  according  to 
official  statistical  returns,  is  $1,630,873,796. 
This  estimate  does  not  cover  the  minor  field 
crop's,  garden  truck,  pasturage,  cotton,  fruit, 
or  other  agricultural  products,  all  of  which 
are  of  immense  commercial  importance. 
The  direct  loss  in  crops,  the  damage  to 
machinery  and  stork,  and  the  decrease  in 
value  of  land  due  to  weeds,  amount,  with- 
out question,  to  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
each  year— a  loss  sustained  almost  wholly 
by  the  farmers  of  the  nation.  This  brief 
bulletin  contains  simple  and  valuable 
directions  for  weed  eradication,  and  in 
view  of  the  enormous  interests  concerned, 
it  is  hoped  that  these  methods  may  early 
be  incorporated  in  our  systems  of  practical 
farming." 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Grass  Substitutes. 


Owing  to  the  contin- 


ued dry  weather  this 
spring,  the  hay  crop  in  this  vicinity  prom- 
ises to  be  short.  Possibly,  this  may  also 
be  the  case  with  oats.  The  hot  weather  is 
pushing  the  corn  crop  right  along,  and  if 
nothing  unusual  interferes,  we  calculate  to 
get  a  good  yield  of  fodder  from  this  cereal. 
I  do  not  raise  all  the  hay  that  I  need  to 
carry  my  stock,  limited  as  it  is,  through 
the  winter,  and  consequently  I  always 
resort  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  "patch  out" 
by  the  use  of  substitutes.  Green  rye  is 
my  staple  feed  for  early  spring.  Horses 
and  cattle  like  it— and  eat  it — well  enough 
until  the  heads. begin  to  form,  say  at  the 
beginning  of  June.  After  that,  this  fodder 
is  too  coarse  ft^^attle,  and  they  refuse  to 
eat  it  unless  it  is  cut  up  and  well  mixed 
with  meal  or  bran.  Last  year  I  cut  the 
green  rye,  while  in  bloom,  for  hay,  but 
stock  did  not  seem  to  relish  it  during  the 
winter  if  fed  alone.  It  is  liable  to  get 
musty,  too.  The  only  way  I  could  utilize 
it  for  horse  and  cattle  feed  was  to  have  it 
cut  up  with  corn-stalks,  hay,  etc.,  all  well 
mixed,  moistened,  and  the  meal  all  scat- 
tered through  it  just  before  feeding. 


Rve  for  Feed. 


This  year  I  let  my  crop 
*.  of  rye  get  ripe,  and  will 
then  have  it  cut  and  threshed.  It  stands 
five  to  six,  feet  high,  and  the  straw  will 
give  a  large  amount  of  bedding,  the  supply 
of  which  I  have  had  to  buy  heretofore. 
Straw  of  any  kind  can  seldom  be  bought 
here  for  less  than  six  dollars  per  ton.  This 
is  too  expensive  for  bedding,  and  it  will 
pay  me  to  raise  my  own  in  rye.  The  grain 
can  be  mixed  with  oats  and  corn,  and 
ground.  With  a  portion  of  bran  added,  it 
will  make  a  capital  winter  feed  for  horses 
and  cows,  and  to  mix  with  the  potatoes 
which  I  usually  boil  for  my  poultry. 
Clover  and  timothy  have  not  come  up  well, 
owing  to  the  continued  dry  weather.  I 
will  have  to  plow  the  rye  patches  up,  and 
sow  rye  again,  residing  with  clover  in  the 
spring. 


Millet  Fodder. 


I  have  tried  the  various 


kinds  of  millet  repeat- 
edly, sometimes  with  excellent  success, 
and  sometimes  with  very  indifferent 
results.  The  millets  like  hot  weather  and 
fairly  'good  soil,  preferably  of  a  sandy 
nature.  On  ordinary,  poor  or  hard  farm 
soil  it  is  a  very  unreliable  crop.  To  give  it 
a  good  start,  the  soil  should  be  well  pre- 
pared, so  that  the  surface  presents  a  clean, 
moist,  mellow  seed-bed. 


The  Michigan  state  experiment  station 
ha--  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  117)  on  "Millet," 
by  A.  A.  Crozier.  ,A  summary  is  given  as 

follows: 

"Millet  is  used  chiefly  as  a  catch  crop  for 
hay,  since  it  can  be  sown  in  spring  when- 
ever it  is  discovered  that  a  seeding  of  the 
permanent  grasses  has  failed,  or  that  a 
hard  winter  or  insects  have  destroyed  the 


clover.  It  may  be  sown  when  too  late  for 
corn. 

"Millet  requires  good  soil,  preferably 
sandy,  and  is  especially  adapted  to  new 
land.  Sow  half  a  bushel  per  acre  for  hay, 
one  peck  if  for  seed. 

"Millet  hay  is  usually  cured  by  cocking 
it  up  when  partially  dry  and  allowing  it  to 
stand  for  several  days  before  being  hauled 
to  the  barn,  as  is  often  done  with  clover. 

"Millet  hay  is  strong  feed,  and  should  be 
used  with  caution,  being  alternated,  if 
practicable,  with  other  fodder,  especially 
if  fed  to  horses.  It  is  safer  and  more  pal- 
atable if  cut  before  the  seed  begins  to  ripen. 

"The  best  variety  is  German  millet,  pro- 
viding the  soil  is  good  and  it  can  have  the 
entire  season.  For  late  sowing  or  poor 
soil,  use  common  millet.  Hungarian  grass, 
on  fertile  soils  in  a  moist  season,  will  give 
a  large  yield  of  excellent  fodder." 


Here  you  have  pretty  near  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  The  information  may 
come  handy  to  many  readers  who  are  fac- 
ing the  prospect  of  being  short  of  hay  this 


Millet  as  Food. 


I  have  grown  large 
crops  of  both  the  Hun- 
garian grass  and  the  German  millet,  and 
my  experience  in  feeding  it  is  about  the 
same  as  with  rye.  While  the  plants  are 
young  and  tender,  horses  and  cows  are 
very  fond  of  this  ration,  and  eat  the  whole 
of  it  greedily  and  with  apparent  benefit. 
But  when  the  seed  begins  to  form,  the 
stalks  become  coarse  and  apparently  un- 
palatable. Cows  would  not  eat  Hungarian 
grass  when  at  a  certain  state  of  ripeness. 
German  millet  remains  longer  in  good  con- 
dition for  feed.  When  cured  for  hay,  I 
also  find  a  great  difference  between  differ- 
ent lots.  If  you  cure  either  millet  well,  and 
have  it  bright  and  fresh  and  free  from  dust, 
it  makes  a  very  superior  hay.  When 
badly  cured  and  dusty,  it  is  an  abomina- 
tion, and  unsafe  to  feed. 


wmi  i.  e  j  1  appreciate  the  millet 
Millet  Seed  f 

crop  in  still  another  direc- 
tor Chicks.    tion     The  seedg  afg  an 

excellent  feed  for  young  chicks,  and  come 
handy  as  a  first  ration,  and  to  lead  them 
gradually  to  the  habit  of  eating  wheat. 
Whole  wheat  is  still  my  staple  ration  for 
all  my  poultry,  and  the  little  ones,  when 
two  or  three  days  old,  also  begin  to  eat  it. 
Millet  seed  answers  first-rate  as  a  food  dur- 
ing the  first  few  days  in  the  chick's  life, 
and  as  a  change  from  bread  crumbs,  soaked 
bran  cakes  and  other  soft  materials  of  this 
description.  It  will  pay  to  let  a  little  patch 
of  millet  get  ripe,  and  to  thresh  the  seed 
out  just  for  this  purpose.  And,  by  the 
way,  sorghum  seed  also  comes  handy  as 
food  for  young  chicks. 


Oats  and  Peas. 


The  next  crop  to  give 
fodder  for  my  stock, 
after  green  rye,  is  oats  and  peas.  When 
cut  green,  this  is  greatly  relished  by  horses 
and  cows,  and  the  effects  of  the  ration  are 
plainly  noticed  in  the  flesh  and  spirit  of 
the  horse,  or  in  the  milk-pail.  I  have 
usually  planted  the  Canadian  field-pea 
with  the  oats,  but  I  think  it  ripens  rather 
too  early.  Possibly,  the  Marrowfat  pea 
might  answer  the  purpose  much  better. 
For  hay,  the  oats  and  peas  should  be  cut 
very  green,  then  cured  well  to  have  it 
bright  and  green.  This  year  I  have  sowed 
mostly  clear  oats,  and  if  I  can  avoid  it, 
will  feed  very  little  of  it  green.  Oats  have 
been  so  high-priced  of  late,  and  yet  seem 
to  be  so  necessary  for  feed  during  winter 
to  mix  with  other  grains  so  as  to  make  the 
resulting  meal  lighter,  that  -I  prefer  this 
year  to  let  the  crop  get  ripe  and  thresh  it  in 
the  ordinary  manner.  Some  of  the  straw 
may  be  used  for  fodder  purposes,  if  hay 
should  be  very  high-priced,  as  not  un- 
likely. I  thiuk  I  can  pack  it  in  layers  with 
nice,  bright,  well-cured  sweet-corn  stalks, 
all  slightly  salted,  or  I  will  have  it  cut  in 
the  fall  and  mixed  with  the  cut  corn-stalk's. 


Sweet  Corn 


I  never  fail  to  plant  a 
good  big  patch  jf  Stow- 
for  Fodder.  elVs  Evergreen  sweet 
corn.  We  like  good  "roasting"  or  boiling 
ears,  and  other  people  do,  too,  so  that  we 
never  haye  any  trouble  to  find  a  market 
for  our  sweet  corn.  The  nubbins  are  left 
on  the  stalks  and  cut  up  with  them.  If  the 
cut  stalks  and  nubbins  are  mixed  with 
plenty  of  nice,  dry  straw,  all  of  it  will 
keep  well  and  hd  relished  by  the  stock.  It 
is  yet  time  to  plant  a  patch  of  Stowell's 
Evergreen.  Greixer. 
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ON  ONE  ACRE. 

intensive  farming  is  the  order 
of  the  day  everywhere;  the 
more  intensive  the  greater 
the  profit.  Throughout  New- 
England  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  the  farmers  are 
reducing  the  cultivated  area 
and  concentrating  all  labor  and  fertilizer 
upon  it;  and  the  result  is  that  larger  prod- 
ucts come  to  make  reward. 

The  crops  referred  to  below  were  raised 
in  Massachusetts  within  fifteen  miles  of 
Boston.  They  were  not  exceptional  crops ; 
the  crops  of  a  series  of  years  might  be 
more  and  they  might  be  less.  On  one 
acre  were  800  bushels  of  onions,  and  were 
sold  for  a  dollar  a  bushel.  If  they  had  been 
kept  awhile,  they  might  have  been  sold  at 
$1.50  a  bushel.  The  cost  of  the  crop  was 
$155.80,  and  the  profit  at  one  dollar  a  bushel 
was  $644.20.  Another  crop  of  onions  yielded 
644  bushels,  and  were  sold  for  one  dollar  a 
bushel ;  the  cost  was  $191.50,  and  the  profit 
$452.50. 

On  one  acre  has  been  raised  1 ,600  bushels 
of  potatoes,  and  a  thousand  bushels  from 
an  acre  has  been  reported  often,  but  such 
yields  are  exceptional.  They  show,  however, 
what  can  be  done  (in  spite  of  bugs),  when 
industry,  judgment,  soil,  fertilizer  and  cli- 
mate form  a- practical  working  combina- 
tion. One  acre  produced  328  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  they  sold  for  $1.25  a  bushel,  or 
for  $410;  the  cost  of  raising  was  $160;  net 
profit,  $250.  Another  crop  of  potatoes  of 
502  bushels  sold  for  eighty  cents  a  bushel, 
or  $401.60;  cost  of  raising,  $119;  net  gain, 
$282.60. 

Of  carrots,  650  bushels,  sold  for  fifty  cents 
a  bushel,  or  $325;  cost  of  crop,  $109;  profit, 
$216.  Of  parsnips,  590  bushels,  sold  for  p, 
dollar  a  bushel,  or  $590;  cost  $133;  profit, 
$457  Of  cabbages,  7,500  heads,  averaging 
six  pounds  a  head,  or  45,000  pounds,  or  450 
barrels,  giving  one  hundred  pounds  to.  the 
barrel.  When  the  cabbages  were  gathered, 
the  price  was  one  dollar  a  barrel,  or  $450; 
but  they  were  kept  and  sold  later  for  three 
dollars  a  barrel,  or  for  $1,350.  The  cost  of 
the  crop  was  $102;  profit,  $1,248.  The  cab- 
bage-plants were  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  the  plants  in  the  rows  eighteen  inches 
apart. 

The  man  who  knows  how,  who  has  the 
right  kind  of  soil  and  uses  the  right  kind 
of  fertilizer,  can  make  every  cabbage-plant 
produce  a  salable  head.  A  cabbage  crop  is 
sure  of  sale,  especially  if  near  the  city.  On 
one  farm  where  cabbage  is  a  special  crop, 
the  heads  are  sold  sometimes  in  the  field 
by  the  row.  The  Irish  part  of  the  popula- 
tion is  the  great  cabbage  consumer.  A 
family  of  five  put  into  the  cellar  last  fall 
three  hundred  heads. '  The  Irishwomen 
go  to  the  farm  mentioned,  walk  up  and 
down  the  rows  of  cabbages,  feel  of  every 
head,  and  take  their  choice ;  and  the  Irish- 
woman is  usually  a  closer  buyer,  or  has 
that  opinion  of  herself,  never  intending  to 

~  pay  the  price  asked  if  haggling  will  reduce 
it.  And  thus  in  cabbage-time  on  this  farm 
the  field  resounds  with  brogue  and  with 
denunciation  of  the  cabbages,  which  the 
buyers  declare  are  the  worst  they  ever  saw, 
"The  loikes  av  some  av  which  they 
wouldn't  throw  to  a  dacint  pig." 

But  the  farmer  gives  no  heed,  goes  about 
his  work  and  lets  them  walk  up  and  down 
and  talk  all  they  want  to,  knowing  that 
they  will  come  to  his  price  at  last.  The 
price  includes  delivery  in  the  city.  Some 
of  the  buyers  are  so  careful  or  suspicious 
that  they  demand  to  see  the  row  of  cab- 
bages they  have  selected  on  the  wagon ; 
they  hardly  dare  take  their  eyes  off  it  till 
the  wagon  comes ;  literally,  they  sit  down 
upon  it  and  wait  for  the  team.  Then  the 
buyers  help  load.  Most  of  them  keep  a 
cow  or  at  least  a  pig,  and  hence  every 
loose  head,  every  stray  leaf  is  gleaued,  and 
when  the  row  of  cabbages  is  on  the  wagon, 
not  a  bit  of  cabbage-leaf  an  inch  square  can 
be  found  where  that  row  stood. 

But  the  crop  of  an  acre — squashes.  In 
some  parts  of  the  country,  in  New  England, 
anyway,  especially  the  firm  flesh,  hard- 
shell kind  like  the  Hubbard,  the  squash  is 
more  and  more  in  favor  as  an  article  of 
food.  It  is  served  on  aristocratic  tables  in 
the  city  in  the  shell— half  shell— as  it  grew, 

j  without  the  addition  of  any  spices,  condi- 
inents  or  seasoning.  Some  of  the  modern 
cooks  proceed  to  spoil  a  squash  as  soon  as 
it  is  cooked.  When  it  comes  to  the  table 
no  one  would  know  by  the  taste  what  it 
was ;  the  squaju  flavor  has  all  been  knocked 
out  of  it;  it  is  not  squash ;  it  is  something 
else.  , 

On  one  acre,  21,410  pounds,  or  ten  tons 


and  1,410  pounds,  of  squashes  were  raised. 
The  cost  of  raising  was  $34.75.  The  selling 
price  of  squash  varies  from  $20  to  $80  a  ton, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year ;  they 
are  low  at  $20  a  ton,  but  usually  before  the 
winter  is  over  bring  $80  a  ton.  The 
squashes  from  the  acre  in  question  were 
sold  for  $55  a  ton .  An  acre  that  yielded  $304 
worth  of  early  potatoes  produced  the  same 
season,  after  the  potatoes  were  dug,  350 
bushels  of  turnips,  sold  at  fifty  cents  ^ 
bushel;  the  turnips  cost  $15.35,  and  the 
profit  was  $159.65;  with  the  potatoes  that 
acre  produced  $463.65. 

From  an  acre  came  4,613  boxes  of  straw- 
berries, sold  for  $618.60;  cost,  $244;  profit, 
$374.60.  Another  strawberry  acre  produced 
4,687  boxes,  and  sold  for  $609;  cost,  $244; 
profit,  $365.  Another,  4,844  boxes,  sold  for 
$657;  cost,  $259;  profit,  $398.  An  acre  of 
raspberries  yielded  3,314  quarts;  sold  for 
$530.20 ;  cost,  $144 ;  profi  t,  $386.20.  Blackber- 
ries, 769  quarts;  sold  for  $76.70;  cost,  $18.27; 
profit,  $58.43.  As  stated,  the  crops  given 
are  not  exceptional;  they  are  obtained  year 
after  year  in  the  region  where  they  are 
specialties.  '  George  Appleton. 


HANDY  ARRANGEMENT  FOR  HANGING  WAGON- 
BEDS  AND  HAY-RIGGINGS. 

After  a  lengthy  experience,  no  system  of 
ropes  and  pulleys  to  directly  raise  a  wagon- 
box  or  rigging  is  satisfactory  unless  the 
ceiling  be  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the 
suspension  out  of  reach  of  the  heads  of 
men  and  horses,  and  usually  of  top  car- 
riages. A  better  plan,  requiring  less  tack- 
ling, is  a  pair  of  heavy  brackets  on  the  side 
of  the  shed  or  haymow,  with  a  rope  and 
single  pully  in  the  side  wall  of  barn  frame 
above  where  the  box  or  rigging  will  reach 
when  turned  on  edge  upon  the  bracket. 
On  removing  the  rigging,  etc.,  drive  close 
beside  the  brackets  and  attach  the  rope  to 


Arrangement  for  Hanging  Wagon-beds 
and  Hay-riggings. 

its  opposite  side.  Having  caught  one  edge 
on  the  brackets,  draw  up  on  the  pully  and 
turn  the  awkward  thing  up  out  of  the  way. 
A  short  rope  or  chain  will  hold  it  where  it 
is  put.  The  brackets  can  be  made  of  two- 
inch  plank,  as  shown,  or  natural  knees 
may  be  cut  in  the  woods  and  hewed  into 
shape. — Farm  Journal. 


TRYING  NEW  THINGS. 

I  am  not  a  farmer,  but  have  a  truck-patch 
and  garden,  and  generally  have  as  good  a 
garden  as  any  of  the  neighbors.  A  garden 
is  a  great  help  to  a  preacher.  Once  in 
awhile  I  send  for  some  new  thing  to  plant, 
and  sometimes  it  turns  out  well,  and  fre- 
quently the  old  varieties  are  better. 

The  past  winter  I  answered  an  advertise- 
ment, and  sent  for  a  few  packages  of  seeds, 
including  one  "Early  Fortune"  potato.  An 
unexpected  freeze  ruined  it,  and  another 
was  kindly  sent  me,  which  I  cut  into  nine 
pieces  and  planted  as  many  hills,  March 
19,  1895.  Each  hill  came  up,  and  in  six 
weeks  potatoes  were  large  enough  to  eat — 
as  large  as  ordinary  walnuts.  The  yield  is 
going  to  be  good,  and  I  want  to  try  to  save 
them  for  fall  planting  for  seed  next  year. 

SACALINE, 

The  wonderful  forage  plant  offered  by 
many  seedsmen,  and  promising  a  yield  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  being  very  nutritious,  stock 
all  fond  of  it,  impressed  me  favorably,  and 
I  sent  for  a  package  of  seed,  which  I  sowed 
in  a  box  of  rich  earth  February  27th.  The 
seeds  came  up  without  much  delay,  and 
have  been  well  cared  for  until  now,  twb 
and  one  half  months.  From  some  cause, 
four  fifths  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  re- 
maining ones  are  remarkably  small.  Noth- 
ing that  I  have  ever  planted  is  of  as  slow 
growth.  I  suppose  seeds  sown  this  spring 
are  intended  to  make  plants  to  put  out 
next  spring.  It  is  falling  far  below  my 
expectations. 


THE  GERMAN  COFFEE-BERRY 

Has  been  extensively  advertised  by  seeds- 
men the  past  winter,  and  is  planted  by 
numbers  of  people.  Somebody  claims 
that  "in  traveling  in  Germany  and  France 
it  was  found  on  the  table  as  a  substitute  for 
Rio  coffee,  and  was  as  good  as  the  best."  I 
bought  a  small  package  from  La  Crosse, 
Wisconsin,  and  soon  after  receiving  the 
package  a  friend  told  me  he  would  give  me 
as  many  as  I  wanted,  or  tell  me  where  I 
could  get  them  at  $1.50  per  bushel.  He 
gave  me  a  quart,  and  I  compared  them 
with  my  La  Crosse  berries,  and  they  are 
exactly  alike.  They  all  looked  so  familiar, 
I  set  up  a  rigid  investigation  to  see  where 
I  had  met  them  before,  and  my  honest  con- 
viction is  that  they  are  the  "old  Japan 
pea,"  later  called  the  "Soja-bean,"  which  I 
grew  years  ago  and  found  them  not  very 
desirable.  If  matured,  stock  must  have 
pretty  good  teeth  to  eat  them,  and  it  is 
very  difficult  to  cook  them  down  for  table 
use.  The  instructions  on  the  package  I 
bought  tell  how  to  cultivate  the  berry  and 
parch  it,  and  then  says,  "Add  a  little  coffee 
extract."  When  I  saw  that,  my  faith  in 
the  "German  coffee-berry"  weakened  very 
much.  If  you  will  parch-  the  common 
okra,  or  a  good  many  other  things,  and  add 
"coffee  extract,"  you  of  course  give  it  the 
flavor  of  coffee.  We  have  put  half  beans 
and  half  coffee  and  made  a  passable  drink, 
but  the  beans  by  themselves  have  so  little 
coffee  flavor  about  them  that  it  will  require 
a  cultivated  taste  to  help  adopt  them  as  a 
substitute  for  coffee. 

A  stockman  near  me  cuts  them  before 
they  mature,  and  cures  bush  and  all  for 
cow  feed,  and  is  pleased  with  the  result. 

I  would  not  injure  the  sale  of  anything 
helpful  to  our  people,  and  am  willing  to 
admit  that  it  might  be  well  for  us  to  drink 
less  coffee  and  try  a  good  substitute,  but  I 
think  any  one  will  be  disappointed  who 
expects  to  find  the  flavor  of  genuine  coffee 
in  these  beans. 

You  are  giving  us  -a  good  paper,  and 
your  premiums  are  magnificent. 

Louisiana.  G.  W.  Hartsfield. 


HOME-MADE  FERTILIZERS. 

The  agricultural  experiment  stations 
throughout  the  country  have  rendered 
great  service  to  agriculture,  and  the  farmer 
begins  to  appreciate  it.  Until  the  station 
chemists  began  to  analyze  fertilizers,  the 
farmer  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer  and 
the  manufacturer,  often  spending  good 
money  for  leather  shavings  and  granite 
chips,  and  other  stuff  of  no  fertilizing  value, 
losing  not  only  his  money,  but  also  his 
time,  labor  and  the  crop. 

There  are  good  fertilizers  enough,  and 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  them  are 
above  suspicion;  and  there  are,  or  there 
were,  fertilizers  whose  absence  was  more  to 
be  desired  than  their  presence,  whatever 
the  price  paid  for  them.  But  the  chemical 
analysis  at  stations  has  driven  the  worth- 
less fertilizers  from  the  market  to  a  great 
extent,  and  it  has  also  given  the  farmer 
exact  information  in  regard  to  the  fertiliz- 
ing value  of  the  fertilizer  bought. 

If  the  farmer  is  willing  to  pay  forty  dol- 
lars a  ton  for  his  fertilizer,  he  has  the  right ; 
but  if  he  learns  that  the  fertilizer  in  ques- 
tion is  worth  only  thirty  dollars  a  ton,  he 
is  paying  the  manufacturer  ten  dollars  a 
ton  to  prepare  his  fertilizer  for  him.  It  is 
claimed,  and  it  is  true,  that  the  manufac- 
turer can  mix.  chemicals  and  prepare  ferti- 
lizers at  less  cost  than  the  farmer ;  but  if  the 
farmer  can  save  five  or  ten  dollars  a  ton  by 
mixing  his  own  fertilizers,  it  is  worth  sav- 
ing ;  and  then  he  will  also  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  exactly  what  he  is 
putting  into  his  soil. 

A  fertilizer  has  been  sold  in  the  market 
for  several  years  in  small  lots  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  dollars  a  ton.  It  was  discovered  last 
year  that  the  value  of  the  fertilizer  was 
only  $11.24  a  ton,  the  farmer  losing  exactly 
$4S.76  a  ton  on  that  investment.  The  ex- 
periment station  has  the  credit  of  exposing 
that  business.  In  one  state,  in  1893, 
seventy-four  brands  of  fertilizers  were 
sold ;  the  average  selling  price  per  ton  was 
$35.79,  and  the  average  commercial  val- 
uation at  the  experiment  station  was  $23.79, 
making  an  average  difference  of  $12  per 
ton. 

Every  man  is  worthy  his  hire,  and  the 
manufacturers  of  fertilizers  are  not  excep- 
tions; but  the  farmer  can  mix  his  own 
fertilizers,  as  shown  by  actual  experiment, 
for  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  ton. 
If  the  average  value  of  seventy-four  ferti- 
lizers is  $23.79,  the  cost  to  the  farmer,  if  he 
mix  them  himself,  would  be  only  $25.40  a 
ton  at  the  outside  estimate,  making  a  sav- 
ing of  more  than  $10  a  ton>  And  this 
saving  may  be  made  if  the  chemicals  be 


bought  at  retail ;  if  he  bought  in  large 
quantities,  the  saving  would  be  more.'*' 

The  progressive  farmer  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  is  giving  Lis  attention  to  the 
mixing  of  his  own  fertilizers.  At  first  he 
shrank  from  this  work,  because  bethought 
it  required  some  knowledge  of  chemistry 
—  "a  scientific  insight" — which  he  had  not 
opportunity  or  inclination  to  acquire.  No 
scientific  knowledge  is  required  to  mix 
fertilizers.  Dealers  in  and  manufacturers 
of  chemicals  are  adapting  their  business 
to  meet  the  trade  that  comes  from  the  far- 
mers. In  one  state,  where  the  consump- 
tion of  fertilizers  is  known,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  farmers  might  have  saved  $150,000 
if  they  had  mixed  their  own  fertilizers. 

George  Appleton. 


SAVING  PEA-VINE  HAY. 

Many  farmers  complain  that  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  their  hay  becom- 
ing moldy  after  it  is  put  up  in  the  barn  in 
bulk. 

Saving  pea-vine  hay  is  a  very  easy  mat- 
ter, if  done  in  the  right  way.  Several  of 
the  leading  farmers  in  this  vicinity  have 
adopted  a  plan  whereby  the  hay  is  nicely 
cured,  and  another  product  of  the  farm 
that  usually  goes  to  waste  is  the  prime 
agent;  namely,  wheat  straw.  I  was  at  Mr. 
Sam.  Burnes'  not  long  since.  This  subject 
came  up,  and  he  took  me  up  in  the  barn- 
loft  and  explained  the  way  he  managed  to 
have  such  a  lot  of  nice,  bright  pea-vine 
hay. 

When  his  wheat  was  threshed,  he  had 
the  machine  set  to  convey  the  straw  to  the 
loft.  A  number  of  hands  were  placed  in 
the  loft  to  convey  the  straw  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  barn  and  pack  it  in  one  corner, 
making  a  pack  along  one  side  of  the  barn. 
A  sack  of  salt  was  also  sprinkled  through 
it  as  it  was  packed  down.  When  pea-vine 
harvest  came,  he  put  a  layer  of  straw  two 
feet  deep  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  barn, 
pn  a  slatted  rlooi\  Hay  was  then  put  on 
two  feet  deep,  and  so  on  alternately  until 
all  the  hay  and  straw  was  packed  down. 

Corn  was  sown  with  the  peas  after  wheat 
harvest,  and  the  corn  was  also  cured  nice 
and  bright,  which  is  hard  to  do  ordinarily. 
His  theory  is  that  the  wheat  straw  absorbs 
the  excess  of  moisture  in  the  pea-vines, 
keeping  them  from  becoming  moldy,  and 
at  the  same  time  adding  much  to  the  value 
of  the  straw  for  stock  feed. 

A  few  years  ago,  clover  was  on' a  boom  in 
this  vicinity,  and  seemed  to  do  well;  but  of 
late,  spring  droughts  have  cut  the  crops  so 
short  that  farmers  have  abandoned  it  and 
turned  their  attention  to  pea-vine  hay, 
which  is  equal,  if  not  superior  to  clover 
as  stock  feed  and  for  soiling,  and  has  the 
advantage  that  a  crop  of  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  the  land  every  year,  followed  by 
a  larger  crop  of  hay  than  the  same  land 
would  produce  in  clover  without  making 
the  wheat  crop.  Another  great  advantage 
is,  peas  can  be  grown  as  well  on  sandy  land 
as  on  stiff  soil — the  only  place  clover  will 
thrive.  R.  W.  J.  Stewart. 

Georgia. 

PICKED  POINTS. 

C  R.  M.,  Nebraska,  writes:  "In  the  issue 
of  January  1st,  over  the  signature  of  Galen 
Wilson,  is  an  account  of  growing  vegeta- 
bles at  the  rate  of  $5,000  an  acre.  Mr.  W. 
will  greatly  oblige  if  he  will  give  full  par- 
ticulars as  to  what  kinds  he  grew  and  how 
he  grew  them." 

Reply: — Only  one  kind  was  grown,  and 
that  The  early  French  breakfast  radishes. 
The  ground  was  made  rich  and  firm  the 
fall  before,  and  then  plowed  and  raked  as 
early  the  next  spring  as  the  soil  was  dry 
enough  to  work,  and  the  seed  sown  in 
rows  seven  inches  apart  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  three  inches  in  the  row.  As  the 
radishes  were  pulled  for  market,  another 
seed  was  dropped  in  the  place  where  each 
was  pulled  out  and  the  soil  pressed  down 
with  the  foot.  They  were  washed  and  tied 
eight  in  a  bunch  with  narrow,  red  tape  (to 
look  nice),  and  were  retailed  at  five  cents  a 
bunch.  From  the  first  of  October  until 
the  cold  weather  stopped  their  growing, 
they  were  in  greater  demand  than  in 
spring,  because  there  were  none  other  in 
the  market.  There  are  people  who  would 
eat  radishes  every  month  in  the  year  if 
they  could  get  them.       Galen  Wilson. 


Summer  Weakness 

Is  unknown  to  those  whose  blood  is  pure, 
rich  and  healthy.  It  is  a  symptom  of  im- 
poverished blood.  It  is  a  call  for  more 
vitality,  which  can  be  supplied  only  by 
means  of  the  rich,  red  blood  which  al- 
ways indicates  a  condition  of  physical 
health.  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  cures  this 
weakness  because  it  makes  good  blood,  and 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  only  true  blood  purifier  prominent- 
ly in  the  public  eye  to-day.   $1 ;  six  for  $5. 

fr-Hr»r»rl 'c  Dillc  act  harmoniously  with 
1  IUUU  »  fllla  Hood's  Sarsaparilla.  26c. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

The  Outlook. — Prophesying  is 
pretty  poor  business.  The  un- 
expected only  too  often  hap- 
pens, leaving  the  prophet  in 
the  lurch.  We  can  talk  about 
probabilities,  however.  At  the 
present  time  we  are  sure  that  there  will  be 
a  shortage  of  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  and  in 
many  other  localities.  The  question  now  is, 
"Will  people  use  all  the  more  vegetables 
to  make  up  for  the  fruit  they  cannot  get 
except  at  pretty  good  prices?"  In  other 
words,  will  we  be  likely  to  have  an  in- 
creased call  for  tomatoes,  sweet  corn, 
onions,  cucumbers,  melons,  etc.?*  There 
are  some  things  we  can  yet  plant  to  meet 
any  such  demand,  should  there  be  such. 
We  can  yet  plant  cucumbers,  sweet  corn 
(Stowell's  Evergreen,  where  soil  and  local- 
ity are  favorable  to  corn),  late  tomatoes, 
celery,  cabbages,  etc.  Possibly  w  e  may  have 
a  good  trade  in  these  crops,  with  better 
prices  than  have  been  ruling  for  some 
time,  and  if  so,  we  may  have  yet  a  pros- 
perous season.  Time  will  tell.  Our  task  is 
to  take  the  very  best  care  of  all  our  crops, 
try  to  raise  all  we  can,  and  reap  the  reward 
should  things  turn  out  iu  our  favor. 

BetterCultivation. — Better  cultivation 
than  is  usual  should  be  given  to  all  our 
crops,  at  any  rate.  The  average  cultivation 
is  not  half  thorough  enough.  It  should  be 
doubled  and  trebled  even  iu  an  ordinary 
season.  It  is  especially  needed  now,  when 
the  clouds  refuse  to  furnish  the  ordinary 
amount  of  water.  The  soil  is  pretty  dry 
already.  Constant  stirring  of  the  surface 
will  preserve  moisture.  Whether  it  does 
this  by  the  prevention  of  evaporation,  or 
by  condensation  from  the  atmosphere, 
makes  very  little  difference  in  practice. 
Let  scientists  have  their  dispute  over  this 
question.  We  are  satisfied  to  know  that 
constant  tillage  keeps  our  crops  fresh  and 
growing,  while  the  crops  on  carelessly 
tilled  land  suffer  from  the  effects  of  drought 
and  perhaps  from  starvation,  for  the  good 
effect  of  thorough  tillage  is  not  alone  in 
the  preservation  of  the  moisture.  It  also 
provides  food  by  furnishing  the  best 
possible  chances  for  chemical  actions  and 
changes  in  the  soil.  In  short,  better  culti- 
vation is  needed  in  any  year,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  the  prices  we  are  likely  to  realize 
for  our  products.  Better  cultivation  may 
pay  us  better,  however,  when  the  crops 
that  receive  it  sell  for  an  especially  good 
figure.  I  am  keeping  cultivators  and  hoes 
in  almost  constant  use  this  season. 

Grass,  Straw,  Etc.— Grass  is  pretty 
short  and  thin  hereabouts.  It  cannot  be 
much  more  than  half  a  crop.  We  will 
have  to  be  careful  and  saving  with  the  hay 
this  year,  and  try  to  make  use  of  all  sorts 
of  substitutes,  as  mentioned  elsewhere.  If 
rain  does  not  come  soon,  the  straw  of 


Fig.  1.— Showing 


spring  grain  will  also  remain  unusually 
short.  All  we  can  do  is  to  hope,  now,  that 
the  drought  will  soon  be  broken,  and  that 
we  shall  have  rain  more  plentifully  during 
the  season  (July  and  August)  which  usual- 
ly gives  us  a  good  deal  of  dry  weather.  In 
that  case  we  are  likely  to  have  good  crops 
of  corn,  potatoes  and  late  vegetables. 
*  *  a 

A  Paying  Asparagus-bed.— I  have  an 
inquiry  about  the  best  way  to  start  an 
asparagus  plantation.  The  proper  time  to 
set  the  plants  is  in  early  spring  or  in 
the  fall.  You  want  a  warm  piece  of 
ground,  and  as  rich  as  possible.   You  want 


it  warm,  anyway,  and  for  this  reason  it 
should  contain  plenty  of  humus,  and  have 
the  best  of  drainage.  Richness  can  be 
given  to  it  in  manures,  and  the  applications 
should  be  very  generous.  Don't  try  to  be 
saving  with  plant-foods.  The  crop,  if  it 
pays  at  all,  pays  well,  and  deserves  full 
doses  of  manure.  How  much?  you  ask. 
A  few  weeks  ago  I  saw  an  article  on  aspar- 
agus, in  one  of  the.  agricultural  papers. 
The  writer  said  he  would  not  say  how 
much  manure  he  put  on  for  fear  of  being 
laughed  at.  When  he  has  thus  piled  on 
the  manure  "extremely  generously,"  then 
he  applies  six  hundred  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash,  and  so  many  hundred  pounds  (I 
forget  the  exact  amount)  of  bone,  and  per- 
haps other  things.  I  tell  this  because  it 
is  the  proper  treatment.  Put  it  on  thick. 
You  can't  use  plant-foods  too  freely  for 
asparagus,  and  the  more  you  put  on.  the 
more  profitable  your  crops  will  likely 
turn  out.  Then  give  your  plants  plenty 
of  room.  I  have  set  a  bed  this  spring, 
making  the  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  set- 
ting the  plants  eighteen  to  twenty  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  This  is  none  too  far 
apart.  You  want  fat  stalks.  You  can't 
get  them  if  you  set  the  plants  close.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  a  wise  plan  to  grow 
some  other  crop  between  the  asparagus 
rows  the  first  year,  or  whether  to  let  the 
asparagus  have  all  the  room.  I  have 
planted  mangels  (Yellow  Globe)  all  over 
my  asparagus-patch  this  year,  aud  shall 
gather  a  big  crop  of  roots  for  my  cattle 
and  poultry,  anyway.  With  plenty  of 
plant-food  in  the  soil,  I  don't  think  it  will 
injure  the  asparagus  much,  if  any. 

*  *  *  » 

Does  Aspahagus  Pat? — This  is  a  local 
question.  In  some  places  asparagus  grow- 
ing seems  to  be  overdone.  Of  course,  the 
uses  of  the  crop  are  limited.  When  the 
demand  is  fully  satisfied,  a  little  surplus 
will  quickly  create  a  glut.  You  cannot 
keep  it  long.  It  is  not  canned  to  any  great 
extent,  although  I  don't  know  why  it  is 
not.  In  many  places,  however,  the  demand 
is  far  greater  than  the  supply;  and  I  im- 
agine that  the  supply  of  a  really  first-class 
article  is  not  any  too  large  anywhere.  If 
you  make  the  land  as  rich  and  set  the 
plants  as  far  apart  as  I  have  suggested, 
you  will  most  likely  have  the  fat  stalks 
that  will  sell  at  a  good  price. 

Fertilizer  Analyses.— A  reader  in  Vir- 
ginia writes  that  he  is  mixing  his  own  fer- 
tilizers, with  the  assistance  of  my  book  on 
"Farm  Chemistry."  Some  fertilizer  firm 
advertises  a  fertilizer  under  the  following 
analysis: 

Phosphoric  Acid, 7  per  cent;  Ammonia,  2  per 
cent;  Potash,  5  per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Ammonia,  actual  and  potential   2  to  3 

Available  Phosphoric  Acid   7  to  !> 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   20  to  25 

Potash  (Sulphate)   10  to  12 

Potash  (KaO)   5  to  0 

Now,  he  asks  me  whether  dissolved  South 
Carolina  bone  contains  phosphate  of  lime  in 
addition  to  available  phosphoric  acid,  and 
if  so,  how  much.  It'  is  a  pity  that  some 
fertilizer  manufacturers  will  persist  in  con- 
fusing fertilizer  users  by  giving  analyses 
of  this  kind.  Strike  out  all  except  the  first 
line  of  this  analysis  and  you  will  have  it 
almost  right;  namely,  "Phosphoric  acid,  7 
per  cent;  ammonia,  2  per  cent;  potash,  5 
per  cent."  But  to  give  all  the  information 
that  is  necessary,  and  make  the  whole 
comprehensible  and  proper,  I  would  make 
the  following  change,  and  would  advise 
honest  fertilizer  men  to  adopt  it: 

Phosphoric  Acid  (available)   7  per  cent. 

Nitrogen  (about)   1%  " 

Potash  (in  sulphate)   5  " 

Such  a  fertilizer  is  worth  about  £20  per  ton. 
The  best  raw  South  Carolina  phosphate  rock 
contains  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  phosphate 
of  lime,  half  of  which  is  phosphoric  acid,  of 
course,  insoluble  by  being  tied  to  the  lime. 
In  dissolved  rock,  part  of  the  lime  is  turned 
into  sulphate  of  lime,  leaving  an  excess  of 
phosphoric  acid  to  the  remaining  lime. 
Thus  the  phosphoric  acid  appears  as  a 
superphosphate,  and  only  a  small  portion 
of  it  as  simple  phosphate  of  lime.  The 
former  is  readily  soluble  in  water;  the  lat- 
ter is  insoluble.  Now  as  to  the  potash. 
No  matter  in  what  form  the  potash  appears, 
for  the  sake  of  true  and  uniform  valuation 
it  is  determined  as  potassium  oxide  (K2O). 
For  some  crops  I  prefer  it  in  the  form  of 
a  sulphate,  and  in  this  form  it  usually 
comes  a  little  dearer  than  in  the  form  of 
muriate.  But  100  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  contain  but  little  more  than  fifty 
pounds  of  actual  potash  (K2O).  It  sounds 
bigger,  in  an  analysis,  to  say  "potash  (sul- 
phate), 10  to"  12  per  cent,"  than  to  say, 
"potash  (as  sulphate),  5  per  cent."  The 


commercial  value  of  sulphate  of  potash  is 
about  two  and  one  half  cents  a  pound, 
while  potash,  as  sulphate,  is  rated  at  about 
five  cents  per  pound. 


Fertilizer  Valuations.— Most  of  our 
fertilizer  firms,  in  giving  their  guaranteed 
analyses,  give  some  range  to  the  percent- 
age of  each  ingredient— like  ammonia,  2  to 
3  per  cent;  available  phosphoric  acid,  7  to  9 
per  cent;  potash,  5  to  6  per  cent.  Often 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  sham  about  this. 
Such  an  analysis  only  gives  a  guarantee 
for  the  lowest  figure  in  each  case,  and 
does  not  amount  to  anything  above  that 
lowest  figure.  In  the  present  case,  the 
analysis  might  as  well  read,  "Ammonia, 
2  per  cent;  phosphoric  acid,  7  per  cent; 
potash,  5  percent."  On  this  basis  the  value 
of  the  fertilizer  should  be  figured  out,  for 
it  is  only  in  rare  cases,  nowadays,  that  a 
careful  analysis  will  reveal  a  greater  per- 
centage than  the  lowest  one  of  the  guaran- 
tee, and  if  we  get  that  in  the  fertilizer 
which  we  buy,  we  may  be  satisfied,  for  it 
is  all  that  the  manufacturer  has  agreed  to 
furnish.  The  latter,  however,  likes  to 
make  a  good  show  by  using  the  largest 
figures  in  his  analyses  that  the  law  allows. 
Let  my  friends  not  be  deceived  in  this. 

T.  Greiner. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED   BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

APPLE-TREE  SUN-SCALD. 

It  is  probable  that  more  apple-trees  that 
are  well  located  and  selected  die  from  sun- 
scald  in  this  state  than  from  any  other 
cause,  aud  this  loss  is  entirely  preventable. 
By  the  term  sun-scald  is  meant  the  trouble 
that  shows  itself  by  the  trees  becoming 
rotten  in  the  trunk  on  the  south  side, 
which  finally  so  weakens  it  that  it  cannot 
support  its  top,  and  consequently  breaks 
down,  very  likely  when  loaded  with  fruit. 
It  is  probable  that  this  trouble  is  generally 
caused  by  a  part  of  the  bark  on  the  south— 
or,  more  commonly,  the  southwest — side  of 
the  tree  starting  into  growth  before  the 
rest  of  the  tree,  during  some  warm  period 
in  the  latter  part  of  winter  or  early  in  the 
spring.  Such  warm  periods  are  generally 
followed  by  a  severe  freeze,  in  which  case 
the  newly  formed,  immature  cells  are  rup- 
tured, or  the  cell  contents  injured,  which 
results  in  the  bark  on  the  affected  side  dy- 
ing and  falling  off.  Fig.  1  represents  a 
Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  apple-tree,  which 
has  been  severely  injured  by  sun-scald. 
Oue  of  the  three  parts  of  the  trunk  has  so 
far  rotted  that  it  has  broken  down  to  the 
ground,  another  part  still  stands,  but  is 
badly  rotted  on  the  southwest  side  for  a 
distance  of  three  feet,  and  will  probably 
break  down  in  a  short  time;  the  other  part 
of  the  trunk  is  still  quite  sound. 

prevention  of  sun-scald. 

(1)  Sun-scald  may  be  prevented  by  any- 
thing that  will  shade  the  trunk  and  limbs; 
even  a  few  branches  furnish  sufficient 
shade.  If  the  top  of  the  tree  is  kept  in- 
clined to  the  southwest  until  it  is  firmly 
established,  it  will  shade  the  trunk  suffic- 
iently to  prevent  sun-scald.  There  is  a 
tendency  in  this  section  for  all  trees  to  in- 
cline to  the  northeast,  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the 
southwest  during  the  growing  season  and 
while  the  groundissoft.  Trees  that  incline 
to  the  northeast  receive  the  rays  of  the 
sun  directly  upon  the  trunk,  and  are  most 
liable  to  sun-scald.  In  order  to  keep  the 
tops  of  trees  inclined  to  the  southwest, 
they  must  be  planted  with  a  decided  slant 
in  that  direction,  though  not  so  much  so  as 
to  disfigure  the  trees.  Even  when  this  is 
done,  the  trees  will  need  annual  attention 
to  keep  them  in  that  position.  One  large 
and  successful  apple  grower  in  this  state 
goes  so  far  as  to  tie  each  tree  to  a  small 
stake  to  hold  it  in  position.  If  the  trees 
are  planted  in  quincunx  fashion,  so  that 
the  rows  run  southwest  and  northeast,  as 
well  as  north  and  south,  they  will  largely 
shade  one  another  when  of  bearing  size. 

(2)  Protection  by  means  of  a  screen  of 
laths  and  wires  woven  together  and 
wrapped  around  the  trees  is  advocated,  and 
has  been  extensively  and  successfully 
used.  It  is  cheaply  made  and  easily  ap- 
plied, but  it  does  not  fit  the  trunk  well  if 
the  trees  are  crooked,  and  it  should  be  sup- 
plemented by  some  material  for  shading 
the  crotches, "which  are  the  weak  spots  of 
many  kinds  of  apple-trees.  On  straight 
trees  it  affords  excellent  protection  to  the 
trunks,  and  it  is  easily  supplemented  each 
autumn  by  stuffing  the  crotch  with  hay. 

(3)  Thin  veneers  of  wood  are  manufac- 
tured which,  when  soaked  with  water, 


may  be  easily  wrapped  around  the  trunks 
and  held  in  place  by  two  wires.  These 
have  recently  come  into  use,  and  are  re- 
ceived with  considerable  favor  by  apple 
growers.  They  are  open  to  the  same  ob- 
jection as  the  lath  screen,  but  are  easily 
supplemented  in  the  same  way,  and  are 
very  desirable. 

(4)  Wire  screen,  such  as  is  used  for  mos- 
quito-netting, has  its  advocates  as  protec- 
tion against  sun-scald.  It  has  the  merit  of 
being  more  flexible  than  those  mentioned 
before,  and  it  easily  conforms  to  the  shape 
of  the  trunk.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
supplement  it  with  some  material  for  pro- 
tecting the  crotches. 

(5)  Flexible  materials,  such  as  buidap 
and  building-paper,  are  excellent  for  this 


Fin.  2.— Protecting  Trunk  from  Sun-scald. 


pnrpo.se.  They  should,  however,  be  taken 
off  in  summer,  and  the  burlap,  when  thus 
cared  for,  may  be  uesd  for  several  years. 

(G)  An  excellent  method  if  protection  is 
that  given  by  wrapping  the  trunk  of  tin- 
tree  with  a  hay  rope,  or  by  tying  corn- 
stalks on  the  south  half  of  the  tree  on  tin- 
approach  of  winter.  These  should  extend 
up  far  enough  to  protect  the  crotches  anil 
lower  branches  as  well  as  the  trunk. 

(7)  The  planting  of  a  shrub,  such  as  a 
barberry-bush,  an  Artemesia  abrotans.  m- 
similar  hardy  plant,  on  the  south  side  of 
apple-trees,  has  been  recommended  and  to 
some  extent  practiced  for  the  prevention 
of  sun-scald. 

(8)  Protection  by  boards  has  been  fol- 
lowed to  a  considerable  extent.  This  is 
effected  by  standing  up  a  six-inch  board  on 
the  south  side  of  the  tree  so  as  to  keep  the. 


THE  STUDY 

—  of  the  action  of 
medicines,  or  vegeta- 
ble compounds,  upon 
the  stomach,  and  tests* 
in  many  hundreds 
of  cases,  long  ago 
convinced  Doctor 
R.  V.  Pierce, 
Chief  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surg- 
ical Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  that  all  cases 
of  Indigestion,  Dyspepsia  and  Liver  Com- 
plaint could  be  cured  permanently  if  the 
right  treatment  were  given.  In  support  of 
his  belief  that  he  had  discovered  an  altera- 
tive extract  which  he  called  "  Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery,"  that  would  cure  these  dis- 
eases, he  collected  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  the  evidence  of  those  who  had 
used  his  medicine,  and  he  has  asked  the 
public  to  investigate  for  themselves,  as  he 
would  be  glad  to  furnish  the  names  and 
addresses  of  thousands  of  people  who  have 
used  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden  Medical  Discov- 
ery. All  interested  should  send  for  a  little 
medical  treatise  on  Dyspepsia,  Chronic  Di- 
arrhea, "Liver  Complaint,"  Biliousness, 
Constipation  and  Piles,  published  by  the 
World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  mailed  on  receipt  of  six 
cents  in  one-cent  stamps.  This  book  ako 
contains  the  photographs  and  testimony  of 
many  persons  who  have  suffered  from  dis- 
eases of  the  digestive  organs. 

INDIGESTION;  SEVERE  PAIN  IN  STOMACH. 

Thomas  Fletcher,  of  Clifton  Station,  Fair- 
fax Co.,  Va.,  writes: 

"  I  suffered  the  terri- 
ble tortures  for  ten 
years  with  what  your 
Dr.  Pierce's  Common 
Sense  Medical  Advis- 
er describes  as  '  Gas- 
tralijia '  (pain  in  stom- 
ach). I  employed  our 
horae-doctor — took  >4 
doccn  bottles  cr  sarsa- 
parilla  with  no  bene- 
fit ;  then  I  took  one- 
half  dozen  bottles  of  a 
celery  compound  with- 
out any  benefit ;  then 
ei^ht  bottles  of  iron 
tonic,  yet  I  was  no  bet- 
ter; this  was  in  if  *j. 
I  then  took  six  bolt!':; 
of  Dr.  Pierce's  Golf1,  -i 
Medical  Discovc. 


Thos.  Fletcher,  Esq. 


which  made  a  nevj  man  of  me,    I  am  now  fifty- 
two  years  old.  and  for  the  past  five  years  I  hr  -h 
worked  very  hard  on  ray  farm.  ItisimpoEr: 
for  me  to  say  too  much  for  the  '  Golden  Medical 
Discovery.' " 


July  1,  1895. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


sun's  rays  off  from  the  trunk.  Sometimes 
two  boards  are  nailed  together,  so  as  to 
partly  inclose  the  trunk.  This  is, an  excel- 
lent method  of  protection.  An  objection 
to  it  is  that  unless  the  boards  are  very  care- 
fully placed,  the  bark  on  the  branches  may 
be  injured  by  them. 

(9)  Protection  by  boxing  the  trunks  of 
the  trees  and  filling  the  boxes  with  soil 
(Fig.  2)  has  come  into  use  within  a  few 
years.  This  is  probably  the  safest  and 
most  complete  method  known.  It  protects 
the  trunk  against  sudden  changes  in  tem- 
perature, as  well  as  against  sun-scald,  and 
the  adoption  of  this  method  of  protection 
will  undoubtedly  make  it  /practicable  to 
grow  the  hardiest  apple-trees  much  farther 
north  than  it  lias  been  heretofore  believed 
possible.  This  practice  is  especially 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  protection  of  the 
few  trees  so  desirable  in  the  farmer's  gar- 
den, and  is  worthy  of  very  general  use  under 
such  conditions.  The  expense  for  material 
is  very  little,  and  generally  the  necessary 
material  for  use  in  a  small  way  can  be  had 
without  any  appreciable  cost  whatever. 
The  question  of  removing  the  earth  from 
the  boxes  in  summer  has  been  consider- 
ably discussed.  At  the  University  farm 
the  boxes  filled  with  earth  have  been 
allowed  to  remain  around  a  large  number 
of  the  trees  for  three  years,  and  no  harm 
has  resulted  from  the  practice.  Judging 
from  this  experience,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  no  harm  can  result  from  the  practice 
of  allowing  the  boxes  to  remain  on  all  the 
year  round.  However,  if  at  any  time  the 
boxes  were  to  be  dispensed  with,  I  should 
be  very  much  afraid  of  removing  them  on 
the  approach  of  winter;  but  if  removed  in 
the  spring,  I  do  not  think  that  their  having 
been  used  would  increase  the  susceptibility 
of  the  trees  to  injury  from  sun-scald.  This 
method  of  protection,  however,  does  not 
cover  the  crotches  of  the  trees,  and  these 
should  be  protected  as  previously  recom- 
mended.^ 

"  The  methods  of  protection  suggested 
here  as  being  such  as  should  be  left  on  all 
the  year  round,  referred  to  in  paragraphs 
2,  3,  4,  5  and  9,  protect  from  all  injury  from 
mice,  and  to  a  large. extent  from  all  injury 
from  rabbits,  and  on  this  account  alone,  in 
many  sections,  will  be  worth  all  they  cost. 
While  all  varieties  of  apples  are  liable  to 
sun-scald,  some  are  much  more  subject  to 
this  injury  than  others.  The  varieties 
recommended  by  this  experiment  station 
and  by  the  state  horticultural  society  are 
most  desirable  for  planting  in  this  state. 
And  the  selection  of  other  kinds,  especially 
those  that  are  generally  grown  in  more 
favored  locations,  leads  to  disappointment 
and  loss. 

The  extent  of  sun-scald  is  much  greater 
in  this  section  than  is  commonly  thought. 
Besides  the  apple,  the  plum  and  cherry  are 
occasionally  thus  injured,  while  the  sun 
injuries  are  very  common  on  black  walnut 
and  basswood,  and  occasionally  almost  any 
of  our  deciduous  trees  are  so  affected. 
Newly  transplanted  basswoods  are  fre- 
quently injured  by  sun-scald  when  un- 
protected, and  when  used  for  street  trees 
should  always  be  shielded  from  the  sun's 
rays,  at  least  until  well  established  and 
growing  freely,  after  which  such  injuries 
are  less  frequent. — Bulletin  Minnesota  Ex- 
periment Station. 


KEROSENE  EMULSION. 

Never  before  have  I  had  such  good  suc- 
cess in  making  kerosene  emulsion  as  this 
season.  The  secret  seems  to  lie  in  the  fact 
that  last  summer  we  made  a  lot  of  old- 
fashioned  soft  soap  from  the  fat  of  a  cow 
that  was  killed  by  our  veterinarian.  This 
soap,  when  used  with  kerosene  and  soft 
water,  has  given  an  emulsion  that  remains 
permanent.  This  soap  has  a  large  amount 
of  free  alkali  in  it,  and,  takes  up  rather 
more  kerosene  than  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  use.  I  have  bought  many  kinds 
of  cheap  soap,  but  never  had  any  the  equal 
of  this  for  the  purpose. 

Lice  of  all  sorts  are  very  abundant  this 
year,  and  those  who  began  to  use  remedies 
early  will  be  most  successful  in  combat- 
ting them. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  BAMUEL  B.  GREEN.  ' 

Effect  of  the  Sun  A.  H.  P.,  Port  Walthall, 

Va.  The  trouble  you  refer  to  is  quite  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  the  sun.  I  think:  if  you 
will  wrap  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  burlap 
or  other  cheap  cloth,  and  keep  them  so  cov- 
ered until  the  trees  have  become  well  estab- 
lished and  have  tops  large  enough  to  protect 
the  trunks  from  the  sun,  that  they  will  stand 
all  right. 

Planting  Raspberries.— L.  F.  S.,  Jersey- 
ville,  111.  Red  raspberries  and  blackberries  I 
prefer  to  set  in  tlie  autumn  to  any  other  time 
of  the  year,  but  the  land  should  be  nicely  pre- 
pared ;  the  plants  set  as  early  as  they  can  be 
safely  moved,  and  the  soil  should  be  firmly 
packed  around  the  roots.   On  the  approach  of 


winter, -each  top  should  be  covered  with  a 
spadeful  of  earth,  and  a  forkful  of  mulch  or 
manure  should  be  put  on  top  of  this.  When 
treated  in  this  way  I  have  always  had  the 
best  success  with  fall  planting.  If  the  work  is 
to.be  done  with  little  care,  it  is  better  to  wait 
and  plant  in  the  spring.  Tip  layers  from 
black-cap  raspberries  are  very  liable  to  injury 
if  moved  in  autumn,  and  are  best  left  in  place 
until  spring  and  then  moved;  but  if  grown  a 
season  previous  they  may  be  safely  moved  in 
autumn,  if  the  work  is  done  as  described. 

Strawberries  on  Poor  Land.—  J.  M.  A., 

Lovell  Center,  Me.  Poor  land  can  only  pro- 
duce poor  strawberries  at  the  best,  and  you 
should  not  expect  to  raise  a  profitable  crop  on 
such  land.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  best  plan 
would  be  to  ljeavily  manure  a  part  of  your 
potato  land  as' soon  as  the  crop  is  gathered, 
plow  it  in  shallow.  Early  in  spring  set  it  to 
st.rawberries.  This  would  give  you  a  smaller 
area  in  strawberries,  perhaps,  than  you  now 
intend  to  plant,  but  you  wfculd  probably  get  a 
more  profitable  crop  than  by  the  other  plan. 

Plums  Dropping.— W.  J.  H.,  Elmwood. 
111.  The  Miner  plum  is  an  unreliable  variety 
at  the  best  in  almost  all  locations  that  I  know 
of.  The  trees  are  hardy  enough  and  flower 
freely,  but  frequently  fail  to  set  fruit.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  this  is  due  to  it  not 
receiving  congenial  pollen.  It  probably  would 
do  better  with  you  if  some  other  varieties  of 
the  same  family  were  planted  near  it,  but  I 
should  prefer  to  graft  the  trees  to  De  Soto, 
Wyant,  Wild  Goose  or  some  other  good,  pro- 
ductive kind.  Of  course,  the  fruit  would  fall 
if  injured  by  late  spring  frosts;  but  I  take  it, 
you  are  sure  this  is  not  the  cause.  Spraying 
will  not  help  this  trouble. 

Strawberry  Culture.— H.  A.  K.,  Rhine- 
lander,  Wis.  For  planting  in  the  spring,  a 
strawberry-plant  should  be  the  growth  from  a 
runner  of  the  preceding  year.  Such  a  plant 
will  have  white  roots,  and  when  moved,  starts 
readily  into  growth.  Old  plants  have  black, 
rather  hard  roots,  and  do  not  start  well  unless 
theconditions  are  most  favorable.  These  latter 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  plant  from 
the  first  runner  is  generally  the  strongest,  but 
any  other  strong,  young  plants  may  be  safely 
used.  The  difference  between  the  pistillate 
and  perfect  flower  will  be  quickly  seen  if  you 
compare  the  flowers  of  the  Crescent  with 
those  of  the  Wilson  or  some  other  perfect- 
flowering  kind.  In  the  center  of  each  you 
will  see  a  little,  rounded  mass  which  resem- 
bles a  pincushion  full  of  pins.  This  ripens 
into  the  future  strawberry.  In  the  Crescent 
and  others  that  have  only  the  female  organs 
(pistils)  well  developed,  there  is  a  little  row  of 
pin-like  bodies  around  the  center  portion,  but 
they  are  not  tipped  with  the  little  pods  that 
tip  the  same  organs  in  what  is  called  the  male 
plants.  In  other  words,  the  ring  of  organs 
around  the  center  is  made  up  of  quite  large 
bodies,  while  in  the  pistillate  plants  they  are 
small  and  abortive.  A  little  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  two  kinds  will  show  this  difference. 

Propagating  Apricot,  Peach  and  Pear. 

— L.C.  P.,  South  Bethlehem,  Pa.  (1)  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  is  any  special  noticeable  difference 
between  apricots  grown  on  their  own  roots  or 
those  on  plum  roots.  In  mild  sections,  peach 
roots  also  are  successfully  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. (2)  The  Keifer  pear  is  a  good,  thrifty, 
strong-growing  kind,  and  seems  to  be  an  excel- 
lent stock  to  graft  on.  (3)  The  Keifer  pear  can 
undoubtedly  be  layered,  but  it  is  an  inconve- 
nient and  tedious  process.  Grown  in  this 
way,  the  stocks  would  be  as  good  as  if  grown 
from  cuttings,  and  would  make  as  good  or 
even  better  trees  than  if  they  were  budded  on 
some  seedling  stock.  I  should  prefer  Keifer 
on  their  own  roots,  as  the  latter  would  be. 
(4)  The  peach  does  best  and  lives  longest  when 
worked  on  peach  if  grown  in  good  peach  soil 
and  climate.  In  moist  land  and  heavy  soils  it 
does  best  on  plum  roots.  (5)  In  order  to  layer 
a  pear-tree  successfully,  the  branches  must  be 
brought  onto  the  ground.  In  case  a  tree  has 
been  cut  off  near  the  ground  and  a  number  of 
sprouts  have  come  up  from  near  the  ground, 
these  may  easily  be  bent  over  and  covered 
with  earth.  The  most  practical  way,  perhaps, 
is  to  select  young,  thrifty  trees  of  small  size 
and  bend  them  to  the  ground  by  bending 
them  in  the  root.  This  can  1  be  done  quite 
easily  at  almost  any  time  by  taking  the  earth 
away  from  the  roots  on  one  side.  When  on 
the  ground  the  young  wood  of  the  preceding 
year  should  be  bent  down  and  covered,  all  but 
their  tips,  with  four  or  five  inches  of  solid 
earth.  Where  the  wood  is  to  be  covered,  a 
small  shaving  of  bark  and  wood  should  be 
taken  off,  as  the  roots  start  more  quickly  from 
such  places  than  from  the  unbroken  bark. 
This  work  should  be  done  in  May  or  June. 
Treated  in  this  way,  many  of  the  layers 
would  probably  be  rooted  in  one  year,  while 
others  would  require  two  years  to  be  rooted 
sufficiently  to  move.  They  should  be  cut  off 
in  spring  and  treated  like  other  tree  stocks. 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  ORCHARD  AND  FARM  NOTES. 

The  freeze  which  occurred  in  Florida  De- 
cember 28th,  was  the  most  disastrous  one 
on  record  since  1835,  and  the  later  one,  Jan- 
uary 10,  1886.  At  Jacksonville,  the  tem- 
perature dropped  to  nineteen  degrees 
above  zero.  In  the  north  half  of  the  state, 
not  only  was  the  orange  crop  frozen,  but 
also  the  young  trees,  and  the  oldest  trees 
were  badly  injured.  Those  who  put  their 
dependence  on  their  orange  crop  will  be 
much  embarrassed  financially.  The  lesson 
of  the  freeze  is  another  one  in  favor  of 
growing  a  variety  of  products.  Florida  is 
more  of  a  grain-growing  state  than  north- 
erners think.  The  corn  crop  of  1894  was  a 
little  more  than  five  million  bushels.  -The 
growing  of  grain  should  not  be  omitted 
wherever  the  soil  is  suitable,  even  in 
Florida. 

The  freeze-up  in  Florida  and  along  the 
Gulf  coast  should  not  prevent  those  who 
had  thought  of  settling  there  from  doing 
so.  Where  can  so  wide  a  diversity  of 
food  crops  be  grown?  Where  can  so 
much  orchard  or  field  work  be  done  neai-ly 
every  day  in  the  year?  Where  can  any  one 
go  to  find  a  place  where  one  has  every 
month  in  the  year  in  which  to  plant,  grow* 
and  harvest  the  crops,  or  where  less  capital 
will  be  required  to  make  a  good  living  and 
secure  a  good  home?  L.  C.  H.,  of  Lake 
county,  wrote  me,  November  22d,  and  said : 
"Come  to  Florida  and  settle  near  us,  and  in 
this  delightful  climate  pass  the  remainder 


HAVE  YOU  FIVE  OR  MORE  COWS  ? 

If  so  a  "  Baby  "  Cream  Separator  will  earn  its  cost  for 
you  every  year.  Why  continue  an  inferior  system 
another  year  at  so  great  a  loss?  Dairying  is  now  the 
only  profitable  feature  of  Agriculture.  Properly  con- 
ducted it  always  pays  well,  and  must  pay  you.  You 
need  a  Separator,  and  you  need  the  BEST,— the 
"Baby."  All  styles  and  capacities.  Prices,  $75. 
upward.  Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO., 


Branch  Offices: 
ELGIN,  ILL. 


General  Offices: 
74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


GOOD  BUTTER 

dairy  invention— the  Crystal  Creamery. 


AND  HOW  TO  MAKE  IT. 

A  book  of  help  and  interest— free.  It  tells 
about  the  most  modern  and  economical 
Crystal  Creamery  Co., 20  Concord  St.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


AND  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING,  CEILING 

AND  WEATHER  BOARDING. 
Galvanized  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

Specially  adapted  for  Farm  uses,  Stores,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Elevators, 
etc.  .  Simple,  strong,  durable,  cheap.  Any  man  can  put  it  on.  Fire, 
water  and  storm  proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  factory  prices 
and  free  catalogue. 


PORTER  IRON  ROOFING  C0.f™» 


NEAR  VINE  STREET, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


of  your  days  in  pleasantness.  This  vicinity 
is  a  very  desirable  trucking  section,  aside 
from  its  immense  orange  interests." 


Now  that  it  is  conceded  that  it  is  a  wise 
plan  to  decrease  the  acreage  devoted  to 
cottou  culture,  it  seems  to  me  that  as 
cotton  culture  on  the  uplands  has  largely 
diminished  the  amount  of  vegetable  mat- 
ter in  the  soil,  that  it  would  be  well,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  plant  such  crops  for  forage, 
hay  or  grain  as  will  make  the  largest 
growth  during  the  fall,  winter  and  early 
spring.  This  is  to  be  done  with  a  view  to 
feeding  these  crops  to  stock,  so  as  to  return 
to  the  fields  the  fertilizing  materials  which 
the  cotton  crop  haspersistently  taken  from 
them.  Or  if  such  nearly  matured  crops 
could  be  plowed  under,  the  yield  of  both 
cotton  and  corn  would  be  increased,  and 
the  evil  effects  of  drought  would  be  greatly 
lessened.  J.  W.,  Jb. 


ADVERTISING  AND  FERTILIZING. 

The  importance  of  enriching  the  soil  re- 
quires no  argument.  Every  farmer  knows 
that  he  cannot  draw  money  from  a  bank 
until  he  has  made  a  deposit,  and  also  that 
exhausted  land  will  yield  nothing  unless 
it  have  a  deposit  of  fertilizer  to  draw  upon  ; 
again,  he  does  not  expect  his  oxen  to  serve 
him  at  the  plow  or  anywhere  else  without 
a  liberal  ration  of  grain;  if  he  make  the 
ration  less,  not  only  will  he  plow  less,  but 
also  the  value  of  his  oxen  grows  less. 


But  in  spite  of  these  self-evident  truths, 
to-day,  in  this  era  of  progress  and  enlight- 
enment, there  are  farmers  who  attempt  to 
reap  where  they  have  not  sown ;  farmers 
who  appear  to  forget  that  the  earth  is  like 
an  animal,  that  must  be  fed  if  the  owner 
derive  any  service  or  profit  from  it.  Here 
is  a  farmer  who  keeps  the  year  round  two 
horses,  twelve  cows  and  several  head  of 
swine;  he  is  ambitious  and  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  cultivated  area  of  the  farm, 
bring  in  a  bit  of  meadow  here  and  add  a 
piece  of  pasture  there,  and  he  does  so  every 
year;  but  his  amount  of  fertilizer  is  limited 
by  the  stock,  and  to  accommodate  the  in- 
creased area,  he  spreads  the  manure 
thinner  to  accomplish  the  result. 


The  plan  is  fatal  to  the  prosperity  at  the 
farm;  the  earth,  like  the  ox,  robbed  of  its 
customary  ration,  shrinks  and.  fails  in  its 
work;  yearly  the  farm  thus  treated  grows 
leaner  and  produces  less.  In  one  case,  at 
least,  this  method  of  fertilizing  was  the 
direct  cause  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
farm.  The  reverse  method  is  the  one  that 
leads  to  success,  and  is  now  practiced  by 
all  thinking  farmers.  Let  the  cultivated 
area  be  reduced  one  half  or  less,  and  put 
all  manure  on  that  part.  One  farmer  who 
had  "scratched  '  over"  twenty  acres  sud- 
denly came  to  his  senses,  with  the  help  of 
an  institute  held  in  his  neighborhood,  and 
reduced  his  planting  area  to  rive  acres; 
then  fortune  began  to  smile  on  him,  and 
he  received  more  from  the  five  acres  than 
from  the  twenty. 


But  if  the  farmer  wishes  to  increase  cul- 
tivation, he  must  increase  the  ainount'of 
fertilizer;  he  must  feed  the  soil'.  Every- 
one acquainted  with  farming,  who  under- 
stands the  conditions,  must  sympathize 
with  the  farmer  and  appreciate  his  efforts 
to  get  on  with  the  least  expenditure  of 
money.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  false 


DAVIS  HAND  OR  POWER 

CREAM  SEPARATOR 

One-third  more  butter  and  of  higher 
quality  than  by  other  known  systems. 
SAVES  MONEY  AND  LABOR 
Sizes  from  1  to  1,000  Cows.  Pamphlet 
Mailed  Free.  Agents  Wanted 

DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDO.  AND  MFG. 
CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  Chicago,  111. 


NO  FI<IES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 

or  COW  (Y3  more  milk.) 


SHOO-FLY 


The  ORIGINAL,  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  pasfe 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  $90  month. 
tsHOO-ELY  MFG.  CO.,  PHIIiAOEIiPHIA. 


THE 
POOR 
MAN'S 
CHANGE 


HOMES 


100,000  ACRES 

Choice  Hardwood 
Farming  Lands  sit- 
uated along  the  line  of  a  new  rail- 
road now  being  constructed  in  cen- 
tral Wisconsin,  and  near  a  through 
trunk  line  already  constructed,  for 
sale  cheap  to  single  purchasers  or 
colonies.  Special  inducements 
{jiven  to  colonies.  Long  time 
and  low  interest.  Send  for  full 
particulars  to  NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBER  CO.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  Write. 

$100  for  a  5-atre  farm,  covered  with  wood,  in 
Southern  New  Jersey  ;  close  to  railroad;  finest  mar- 
kets in  the  world,  especially  adapted  for  small  fruits, 
poultry,  vegetables,  &b.;  high  and  dry ;  healthy 
neighborhood,  sold  on  instalments  of  $1  down  and 
SI  per  week,  title  insured.  Send  for  particulars. 
D.  L.  RISLEY,  221  S.  10th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FARMERS  FROM  THEN0RTH 

are  getting  rich  in  this  fertile  county.  Why  not  be 
among  them?  For  pamphlet  write  A.  J.  ROOKS, 
Sect'y,  Somerville,  Fayette  Connty,  Tenn. 


economy  j  there  are  farmers  who  appear  to 
think  that  putting  fertilizer  into  the  soil  is 
like  throwing  money  into  the  river.  They 
cannot  be  convinced  that  an  outlay  of  one 
hundred  dollars  in  fertilizer  may  bring 
not  only  the  hundred  dollars  back  again, 
but  perhaps  another  hundred  with  it;  they 
cannot  or  will  not  see  that  fertilizer  in  the 
soil  is  like  money  in  the  bank. 


To  the  large  and  successful  merchants  of 
the  country  must  be  given  the  credit  of 
having  keen  business  sense.  They  count 
cents,  not  dollars;  and  yet  they  advertise 
their 'wares  at  enormous  expense.  The  out- 
side is  incredulous  and  wonders  how  such 
extensive  advertising  can  pay;  how  a  sin- 
gle advertisement  costing  hundreds  of 
dollars,  perhaps  a  thousand  dollars,  can 
yield  adequate  returns;  how  a  merchant 
can  employ  ten  or  twenty  drummers  the 
year  round  to  travel  through  the  country 
from  Dan  to  Beersheba,  and  pay  them  liv- 
ing salaries,  and  traveling  expenses  in  Pull- 
man cars  and  in  the  best  hotels. 


And  what  is  this  drumming  and  this  ad- 
vertising? Merely  fertilizing  the  business. 
Without  it  business  would  droop  and  die 
like  a  plant  deprived  of  water.  In  one 
year  one  business  house  spent  over  $300,000 
in  advertising,  and  this  was  the  fertilizer 
that  made  the  business  jump.  Why  can- 
not the  farmer  copy  some  of  the  business  # 
methods  of  the  merchant?  Let  him  ob- 
serve the  tobacco  grower  who  may  put  two 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  fertilizer  into  a 
single  acre  of  land.  Does  the  farmer  sup- 
pose that  the  tobacco  grower  is  sowing  dol- 
lars for  fun,  just  to  hear  them  jingle  out 
of  his  pocket?  If  nothing  is  risked,  noth- 
ing is  gained,  is  an  old  saying,  but  it  is  true. 
There  is  too  much  farming  on  the  plan  of 
tire  man  who  injured  his  hand  just  as  a 
(ield  of  seed  clover  was  ready  to  be  cut. 
He  could  not  afford,  he  said,  to  hire  a  man 
to  harvest  it,  and  let  it  stand  and  waste.  It 
was  easier  to  lose  two  dollars  than  to  spend 
one.  George  Appleton. 


\ 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  1,  1895. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  HKUimonton.  New  Jersey. 


THE  PROFIT  ON  A  FLOCK. 

The  average  profits  on  large  num- 
bers of  fowls  cannot  well  be 
estimated,  but  if  one  dollar 
profit  in  a  year  is  secured  from 
each  hen  after  paying  for  all 
expenses  of  shelter  and  food, 
it  will  be  above  the  average.  Out  of 
this  must  come  the  cost  of  labor,  and 
as  it  is  a  very  experienced  and  energetic 
man  who  can  manage  a  thousand  hens, 
the  labor  is  a  great  drawback.  It  is 
true  that  three  or  four  dollars  profit  per 
hen  is  said  to  be  secured  with  a  small 
flock,  but  the  labor  is  never  charged  up  in 
the  account,  while  the  table  scraps  and 
refuse  assist  in  lessening  the  cost.  With  a 
thousand  or  more  hens  the  table  scraps  do 
not  figure  very  largely,  but  the  labor  is 
constant  and  must  be  paid  for,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  risk  of  loss  of 
fowls  by  contagious  diseases.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  experience.  No  one  should 
invest  too  much  in  poultry  who  has  not 
before  kept  fowls  in  large  numbers.  To 
succeed,  one  should  begin  with  a  few  hens 
and  gradually  increase  the  number.  While 
so  doing  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
study  many  details,  and  to  learn  how  to 
avoid  mistakes.  Nearly  all  failures  are 
due  to  mistakes  in  the  beginning.  No  one 
has  ever  succeeded  who  began  with  a  very 
large  number  Many  large  poultry  farms 
have  been  abandoned  because  their  owners 
attempted  to  do  business  without  expe- 
rience. 


FEEDING  CHICKS. 

Feed  chicks  at  least  four  times  a  day,  on 
a  clean  surface,  which  may  be  flat  pieces 
of  board  or  little  troughs,  and  as  soon  as 
they  seem  to  be  satisfied,  remove  the  sur- 
plus. This  applies  to  soft  food.  Wheat 
screenings,  cracked  corn  or  ground  oats 
may  be  left  where  they  can  have  access  to 
them  at  all  times,  but  not  on  the  ground. 
The  process  of  feathering  and  the  rapid 
growth  of  body  demand  food  suitable  for 
producing  bone,  muscle  and  fat.  And  in 
thus  feeding  regularly,  bear  in  mind  that 
bone  is  composed  of  lime  and  phosphoric 
acid,  which  form  phosphate  of  lime. 
Muscle  comes  from  the  nitrogenous  matter 
of  the  food,  and  the  substance  (nitrogen) 
is  richest  in  lean  meat,  clover  and  white  of 
eggs  and  milk  (which  also  contains  phos- 
phate). The  carbonaceous,  or  heat-pro- 
ducing, elements  are  corn,  potatoes  or 
other  matter  rich  in  starch  or  oil.  Of 
course,  nearly  all  kinds  of  food  contain, 
more  or  less,  certain  proportions  of  all 
these  substances,  but  some  contain  more 
of  one  than  of  the  other,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  feeding  variety,  or  the 
chicks  will  die  and  droop  of  starvation,  in 
the  midst^  of  pleniy.  Alw  ys  kfeep  fine 
gravel,  pounded  ( tine)  oyster-shells  and  a 
few  sods  of  grass  for  them  to  pick,  when 
possible. 


ONE  ACRE  IN  HENS. 

It  is'a  progressive  farmer  who  can  suc- 
ceed in  making  one  acre  support  a  cow, 
and  he  is  then  perfectly  satisfied  with  a 
profit  of  $50  from  her.  If  an  acre  of  land 
can  be  made  to  yield  any  kind  of  crop  that 
will  pay  a  profit  of  §50,  the  success  attend- 
ing such  a  result  will  be  considered  worthy 
of  notice.  Profit  means,  of  course,  all  that 
portion  of  the  gross  receipts  which  remains 
after  the  full  expeuses  are  paid,  and  a 
profit  of  §50  an  acre  is  very  large.  It  is 
easy  to  figure  (on  paper)  the  possibilities 
of  an  acre  of  land,  but  there  are  facts 
abundant  to  demonstrate  that  $50  is  but  a 
small  sum  to  derive  from  one  acre  of  land 
devoted  to  poultry.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  case 
where  a  large  flock  of  poultry  has  been 
given  the  space  of  one  acre  that  the  hens 
did  not  pay  well,  although  due  credit  is 
*  not  always  allowed  for  the  "home"  market, 
which  calls  for  poultry  and  eggs,  accounts 
not  being  kept  with  the  family  table. 


A  DISGUSTING  PRACTICE. 

Any  one  who  uses  a  stale  egg  for  a  nest- 
egg  takes  a  very  great  risk  compared  with 
the  advantage  gained,  if  any  advantage  is 
known,  for  the  reputation  of  a  very  careful 
person  maybe  damaged  for  a  slight  mis- 
take. To  sacrifice  a  reputation  for  the  sake 
of  using  a  stale  egg  for  the  nest,  instead  of 
an  artificial  egg,  is  mistaken  economy. 
iStale  eggs  have  done  more  to  keep  down 
prices  of  eggs  than  all  other  causes,  as  they 
will  turn  up  when  least  expected  in  the  lot. 


LEGHORNS. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  and  Wyaudottes 
have  yellow  legs  and  skin,  are  of  fair  size, 
and  perhaps  possess  as  many  good  points 
as  any  of  the  breeds,  yet  they  are  not  equal 
to  some  as  layers,  nor  are  they  the  best 
table  fowls.  But  they  are  hardy,  well 
adapted  to  all  sections,  their  combs  are  not 
very  large,  and  they  have  clean  legs.  The 
Leghorns  have  but  two  strong  faults- 
large  combs  and  small  size.  The  Leghorn 
is  hardy,  seems  to  thrive  well  in  all  sec- 
tions, and  though  not  considered  a  market 
fowl,  has  more  breast  meat  than  the 
Brahmas,  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Wyandottes. 
It  is,  however,  a  better  table  fowl  than 
some  breeds  of  larger  size.  It  lays  as  maiij' 
eggs  as  any  other  breed,  rivaling  the  Ham- 
burg, and  but  for  the  liability  of  its  large 
comb  to  freeze,  the  Leghorn  would  hold 
the  position  of  "king  of  the  breeds."  It 
perhaps  has  more  friends,  even  with  the 
drawbacks  mentioned,  than  any  other 
breed. 

A  SUMMER  AND  WINTER  HOUSE. 

The  poultry-house  shown  has  an  under- 
neath run,  which  serves  to  keep  the  hens 
cool  in  summer  and  •warm  in  winter,  as 
well  as  protecting  them  from  sudden 
storms  without  the  necessity  of  going  into 


WATER- FOUNTAINS. 

Use  troughs  or  fountains  that  can  be 
easily  cleaned.  Some  troughs  become 
slimy,  though  the  water  appears  clear.  To 
clean  such  troughs,  use  a  broom  and  soap- 
suds, rinsing  with  clear  water.  If  this  is 
done  once  a  week,  and  the  troughs  filled 
with  fresh  water  every  morning,  the  hens 
will  be  amply  supplied  with  all  the  fresh 
water  needed.  For  ducks,  the  troughs 
should  have  slats  of  lath  across  the  top,  to 
prevent  them  from  making  the  water  filthy. 
I   ♦  —  ♦  V- 

STIMULANTS  IN  FOOD. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  stimulating 
hens  to  lay,  unless  the  food  is  of  a  varied 
kind.  The  best  stimulant  is  the  food,  not 
the  quantity,  but  the  kind.  A  hen  may  be 
well  fed  and  yet  lack  the  materials  required 
to  produce  eggs.  For  this  reason  the  food 
should  be  as  varied  as  possible,  one  of  the 
best  being  plenty  of  green  food,  if  the  hens 
are  not  on  the  range. 


BURN  THE  REFUSE. 

Always  burn  the  refuse  materials  taken 
from  the  nests.  The  real  breeding-places 
for  lice  are  the  nests,  which  are  kept  at  an 
even  temperature  by  sitting  hens,  and  the 
hens  hatch  out  more  lice  than  chicks.  All 


Summer  and  Winter  House. 


the  roosting-room.  In  summer  the  rear 
of  the  underneath  portion  may  be  of  wire, 
instead  of  boards,  or  left  open,  as  required. 
This  house  is  intended  for  a  flock  in  con- 
finement, but  will  answer  also  for  hens  on 
a  range,  and  may  be  of  any  size  desired, 
the  object  here  being  to  give  the  design 
only.  It  will  cost  a  little  more  than  a 
house  that  is  close  to  the  ground,  but  its 
advantages  will  more  than  compensate  for 
its  cost.  The  upper  portion  is  intended 
for  roosting  and  laying,  though  in  summer 
the  hens  may  lay. in  boxes  in  the  under- 
neath portion. 


DRY  EARTH  AS  A  DISINFECTANT. 

A  good  expedient  for  securing  dryness 
in  the  coops  is  the  use  of  dry  earth  scat- 
tered about  under  the  roosts  and  on  the 
floor.  This  acts  as  an  absorbent  of  the 
moisture,  as  a  disinfectant,  and  moreover 
repays  all  the  trouble  spent  over  it  by  the 
better  preservation  of  the  useful  ingre- 
dients of  the  droppings,  and  the  great 
comfort  to  the  attendant.  The  utmost 
cleanliness  must  be  aimed  at  in  order  to 
render  this  possible,  and  the  buildings 
must  be  conveniently  arranged  for  clean- 
ing. If  they  are  too  low  or  cramped,  if  the 
perches  are*  badly  arranged,  and  if  there 
are  nooks  and  corners  that  are  difficult  to 
get  at,  the  result  will  be  that  the  cleaning 
operation  will  never  be  perfectly  accom- 
plished, and  little  heaps  of  decomposing 
filth  will  remain,  to  the  disgust  of  the 
attendants  and  the  damage  of  the  health 
of  the  fowls.  The  most  powerful  aid  in 
preserving  cleanliness  is  the  dry  earth 
mentioned  above;  this  should  be  as  often 
renewed  as  it  becomes  well  mixed  with 
the  droppings.  The  perches  and  nests 
should  be  whitewashed,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose they  should  be  movable. 


LOW  RATES  TO  COLORADO. 

On  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  at  Denver,  Col.,  July 
5th  to  12th,  1S95,  the  North-Western  Line  will 
sell  excursion  tickets  to  Denver,  Pueblo,  Col- 
orado Springs  and  Manitou  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  one  fare  for  the  round  trip  (with  32.00 
added  for  membership  fee).  The  time  limit  of 
these  tickets  will  be  extremely  liberal,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  a 
summer  sojourn  in  the  "Rockies,"  or  enjoy- 
able side  trips  to  the  Black  Hills,  Yellowstone 
National  Park  or  the  Pacific  Coast.  For  full 
information  apply  to  agents  of  connecting 
lines,  or  address  W.  JB.  Knlskern,  General 
Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent  Chicago  &  North- 
Western  R'y,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  Traver,  T.  P.  A., 
Marine  National  Bank  Building,  Pittsburg, 
Pa. ;  F.  M.  Snavely,  T.  P.  A.,  151  St.  Clair  street, 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  W.  H.  Guerin,  Michigan 
Passenger  Agent,  67  Woodward  avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich.;  A.  H.  Waggener,  T.  P.  A.,  7  Jack- 
son place,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 


nests  should  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a 
week,  and  every  portion  of  refuse  should 
be  consumed  by  fire. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Hatching  Brahmas. — A.  G.  S.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  writes:  "Will  it  be  advisable  to  hatch 
Light  Brahmas  as  late  as  July?" 

Reply:— We  believe  it  would  not  pay  to  do 
so,  as  the  large  breeds  require  a  long  time  to 
mature,  and  July  is  too  late.  If  desired  for 
late  market  chicks,  to  be  sold  in  November, 
they  may  be  hatched  in  July. 

Lost  the  TJs«  of  their  Legs.— Mrs.  A.  K., 
Scotch  Ridge,  Ohio,  writes:  "I  have  some 
hens  that  have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs. 
They  eat,  look  well,  and  are  otherwise  thrifty. 
They  are  not  confined,  but  range  over  the 
farm." 

Reply:— The  hens  are  no  doubt  in  a  fat 
condition.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the 
males  from  the  flock,  and  allow  no  food  other 
than  what  they  secure  on  the  range. 

Duck  Eggs, Hatching.— C,  CamdenPIace, 
Minn.,  writes:  ■•W  ill  duck  eggs  batch  if  the 
ducks  have  no  water  other  than  that  for 
drinking  purposes?  Please  answer  by  mail.". 

Reply-: — Eggs  from  ducks  that  are  not 
within  access  to  ponds  hatch  as  well  as  when 
the  ducks  have  liberty  on  water.  You  gave 
mi  name  (only  initials),  hence  answer  could 
not  be  sent,  by  mail. 

Foot  Disease.— R.  M.  R.,Robe,  Washington, 
writes.  "My  hens  have  some  kind  of  foot 
disease.  The  toes  swell  aud  get  sore,  and  the 
birds  become  very  lame." 

^eply:— Probably  due  to  jumping  from  a 
high  roost,  or  it  may  be  caused  by  walking  in 
wood  ashes,  lime,  or  some  irritating  substance. 
Remove  the  roosts  and  keep  them  on  straw 
at  night,  anointing  the  feet  with  crude 
petroleum. 


Soft-shell  Eggs— C.  W.  B.  N.,  Brooklyn 
Corner,  N.  Y.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  pair  of  Pekin 
ducks  one  year  old.  When  the  duck  first 
began  to  lay,  the  eggs  were  soft-shelled  and 
badly  shaped.  Since  then,  about,  half  of  the 
eggs  layed  are  soft-shelled.  The  ducks  are 
not  confined,  but  allowed  to  run  at  large.  Is 
there  any  remedy?" 

Reply':— They  are  overfed,  and  are  too  fat. 
It  is  always  an  indication  that  birds  are  too 
fat  when  eggs  have  soft  shells.  The  remedy 
is  to  reduce  the  food. 

Eice.— Mrs.  I.  C,  Amsterdam,  Mo.,  writes: 
"How  can  I  rid  my  hen-house  of  lice?  Have 
scalded  it  with  concentrated  lye,  alum-water 
and  salt,  whitewashed  with  carbolic  acid,  etc., 
as  well  as  kerosened  the  roosts  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  Have  been  fighting  them  for 
four  years." 

Reply:— First,  close  the  house  tightly,  and 
burn  four  pounds  of  sulphur  on  a  red-hot 
sheet-iron,  until  dense  fumes  till  it.  Keep  the 
house  closed  an  hour,  then  drench  it  thor- 
oughly with  kerosene  emulsion  three  times  a 
week.  Repeat  both  every  week,  and  the  lice 
will  be  destroyed. 


Tracks 


The  farmer  who  comes  from  the 
barn,  from  the  field,  from  the  stock- 
yard, can't  help  making  tracks,  and 
$  his  wife  must  make  the  best  of  it. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  wash  them 
away  with 

GOLD  DUST | 

mm 

This  famous  preparation  will  make 
the  steps,  the  porch,  and  the  kitchen 
floor  as  white  as  it  was  when  the 
house  was  built.  It  makes  every- 
thing- clean.  The  grocer  will  sell 
you  a  large  package  for  25  cents.  2 

Gold  Dost  Washing  Powder  nasi 
an  additional  value  to  tbe  farmer  fori 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name  I 
and  address,  and  we  will  mail  you  an  I 
important  booklet  containing  recipesi 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  fori 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  livestock.  | 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

Chicago.        St.  Louis.        New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia. 


J.  D.  SOUDER.  JK..  Telford,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Fa.  2S  varieties  of  liigh  scoring  poultry  Btock 
for  sale.   Eggs  at  $1.00  per  IS.   Fine  catalogue  free. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  &S£Sfc.E3S; 

$1.00  per  13;  Minorcas  and  Red  Caps,  $2.00  per  13.  Cir- 
cular. H.  T.  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  Natrona,  Pa. 


US.  We  sell  your  Poultry,  Veals, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prices  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE   HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  III.  catle.  free  if  you  namo 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILF0RD,  MASS. 


No.  1.— "I'll  bet  my  hat  there  wout  be  any  chickens  stole  off  that  roost  to-night  with 
Csesar  on  guard." 


July  1,  1895. 
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A  BOY'S  BATTLE. 


BY  WILL  ALLEN  DKOMGOOLE. 


Chapter  IV. 

VICTORY. 

The  weeks  that  followed 
the  arrest  of  Uncle  Jack 
passed  like  a  nightmare 
to  Andrew.  The  post- 
poning of  his  confession 
had  made  the  task  such 
a  difficult  one  that  he  had  quite 
made  up  his  mind  that  it  was 
impossible  ever  tamake  t  he  con- 
fession now.  The  honest  im- 
pulse to  go  at  once  to  his  father 
with  the  story  of  the  accident 
would  have  prevented  much 
anxious  regret  and  suffering. 
But  the  result  of  his  silence  hud 
been  so  much  more  terrible  than 
anything  he  had  imagined  could 
be  that  his  fear  had  now  almost 
crushed  all  other  feelings  in  his 
heart. 

Uncle  Jack  had  been  in  jail  a 
month,  and  not  once  hud  An- 
drew been  to  see  him.  True,  he 
had  sent  food  and  other  com- 
forts, but  he  sent  them  by  Mose 
or  some  one  else. 

One  .afternoon  in  November, 
when  Mose  returned  from  one 
of  these  visits  to  the  prisoner, 
he  beckoned  Andrew  to  come  to 
him  out  under  the  leafless  mul- 
berries in  the  farm-yard. 

"Unc'  Jack  sent  me  ter  see 
you,  sab,"  said  Mose;  "en  he  say 
I  wuz  ter  tell  you  he  uz  mighty 
well  en  hearty;  en'  dat  he  hope 
you  drap  in  ter  see  him  some 
dese  days.   He' say  he  wuz  jist 
p'iijtedly  hongry  ter  see  yo'  face, 
en  he  say  dey  ain'  nothin'else 
'pon  top  o  'dis  earth  worryjn'  ob 
him,  'cept  jist  hongryin'  ter  see 
de  young  marster.   He  say  he 
jist  settin'  dar  in  de  jail  parlor 
eatin'  ole  Mis'  good  things  en 
laffin' hisse'f  mos' ter  death.  He  , 
say  dey  ain'  nothin'  trouble  him 
'tall  'cept  de  'possums  eatin'  all 
de  'sirnmons  off'n  de  trees  en 
nobody  ter  stop  hit.   Dat's  all 
trouble  him,  widout  it  be  dat  his 
friends  done  mostly  furgit  him, 
en  don't  come  ter  see  him  none. 
Dat's  all  he  keers  about,  aldo  de 
gran'  jury  done  gone  indict  him, 
en  de  trial  begins  ter-morrer.  He 
say  he  ain'  werryin'  about  dat 
none  ef  so  only  his  ole  friends 
ud  come  set  wid  him  a  little;  en  tell  him  how 
de  'possums  en  de  coons  makin'  out  while  he 
am  in  de  jail.   Dat's  what  he  tol' me  ter  tell 
you:   I  tell  him  he  might  know  dat  nice  white 
boy  ain'  gwine  be  comin'  darter  de  jail;  but  he 
say,'Git  'long  dar,  nigger,  you  dunno  what  you 
talkin  'bout.'  Sez  he,  'Ain'  all  de  niggers  on 
de  place  been  here?  You  reckin  de  young 
marster  ain'  got  ez  much  disrespec'  fur  me  ez 
de  field-hands  got?  You  reckin  he  done  furgit 
all  dem  traps  we-all  useter  make,  en  de  pa't- 
'  ridges  we  ketched,  en  de  coons  en  things?  You 
g'long  tell  de  little  marster  what  I  say.'  So  I 
jist  lit  out  ter  come  tell  you,  sah." 

It  did  not  occur  to  Andrew  that  Mose  might 
have  been  exercising  his  imagination  some- 
what in  his  elaboration  of  the  simple  message 
that  Uncle  Jack  had  intrusted  to  him. 

Neither  did  it  occur  to  Mose  that  Andrew 
read  more  than  a  simple  desire  to  see  him  in 
that  message.  What  a  coward  he  had  been; 
what  a  coward  he  still  was.  He  wondered  if 
Uncle  Jack  had  told  Mose;  he  was  almost 
afraid  of  Mose  now;  his  conscience  had  made 
him  suspicious  of  everyone.  Mose  had  no 
sooner  delivered  the  message  than  Andrew 
turned  upon  his  heel  and  left  him  standing 
there  under  the  naked  mulberry-trees,  won- 
dering as  to  the  result  of  the  interview. 

The  result  was  plain  enough  the  next 
morning  when  Andrew  saddled  his  horse  and 
rode  off  to  town  before  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  fairly  through  with  their  breajtfast. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  change  come  over  any- 
-  body  as  has  come  over  Andrew  since  this 
thing  occurred,"  said  Mr.  Pearson,  when 
Andrew  rode  down  the  lane.  "It  will  almost 
kill  him  if  anything  serious  comes  of  the 
trial." 

"Well,  you've  got  Uncle  Jack  a  good  lawyer, 
and  that's  about  all  we  can  do,"  said  his  wife, 
"except  to  testify  as  to  good  character.  It 
does  beat  my  time  how  he  got  mixed  up  in 
such  a  mess.  He  didn't  kill  Pete ;  I  feel  most 
certain  Of  that," 

"And  I,"  said  the  farmer,  "though  I  doubt 
the  jury  will  see  it  as  we  do.  The  evidence  is 
damaging,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  I  don't  think 
Andrew  fully  realizes  the  danger  to  Jack  yet. 
1  am  glad  he  has  gone  to  see  him.  Maybe  the 
visit  will  do  him  good ;  he  has  been  so  terribly 
depressed  since  Pete's  death." 

It  seemed  to  Andrew  the  woods  had  never 
been  so  beautiful  as  they  appeared  that  morn- 
ing in  November  as  he  rode  through  them; 
"Perhaps  for  tire  last  time,"  he  told  himself. 
For  ie  'was.  again  battling  with  the  desire  to 
do  that  which  was  right,  and  just,  and  manly. 


The  hazeof  the  Indian  summer  still  lingered 
upon  forest  and  stream.  And  where  the  gray 
limestone  bluffs  fell  back  at  the  ford,  he 
noticed  how  the  sunlight  stretched  in  a 
broad,  golden  path  across  stone  river,  reach- 
ing from  bank  to  bank,  and  disappearing  at 
last  in  the  shadow  of  the  old  red  "forts"  that 
mark  where  a  great  battle  was  once  fought. 

The  wild  grapes  were  gone,  but  huddled 


the  farms  would  be  crowding  the  stores,  each 
with  his  bag  of  scaly-barks  or  walnuts,  which 
they  wished  to  exchange  for  something  in  the 
way  of  dry-goods— a  ribbon,  a  gay-bordered 
handkerchief,  or  a  dress  pattern  of  some 
cheap,  bright  material.  They  never  grew  too 
old  or  too  poor  to  lose  the  .sunshine  and  the 
bright  colors. 
But  Andrew  was  accustomed  to  these  things, 


Gave  himself  up  to  meditation. 


close  to  the  roots  of  the  trees  in  the  dark, 
moist  places  the  Indian-pipers  were  blooming 
— those  little,  white  ghost-flowers  that  come 
when  the  summer  things  have  perished. 

Near  the  base  of  a  gnarled  old  oak  he  saw 
where  a  coon  had  made  a  hole;  at  another 
time  he  would  probably  have  dismounted, 
and  cramming  a  handful  of  leaves  into  the 
hole,  would  have  set  fire  to  them  and  smoked 
the  coon  out.  But  he  had  no  heart  for  such 
sport  now.  He  wondered  if  he  should  ever 
care  for  sport  of  any  kind  again.  Not  unless 
he  confessed  that  it  was  he  who  shot  Yellow 
Pete;  he  felt  sure  of  that  much.  And  if  he 
did  confess,  what  then?  If  they  did  not 
hang  him,  or  send  him  to  prison— as  he  felt 
sure  they  must— he  would  be  called  a  coward 
until  the  day  he  died.  He  saw  but  little  dif- 
ference in  the  two  punishments.  A  coward! 
"I'd  rather  die,"  he  whispered,  and!  set  his 
teeth  in  his  lips,  as  if  afraid  the  truth  would 
slip  without  his  knowledge. 

Surely,  he  thought,  never  boy  was  called 
upon  to  fight  so  fierce  a  battle,  and  alone.  He 
glanced  at  the  red  forts,  and  the  bare,  sterile 
old  battle-field  beyond  them;  he  was  fighting 
a  battle  such  as  no  soldier  upon  that  once 
bloody  old  field  had  ever  fought.  Yet  there 
were  brave  men  fell  there— men  who  died. for 
the  right.  The  old  Stone  river  battle-field  had 
recognized  no  cowards  among  her  peerless 
dead. 

He  knew  the  story  by  heart,  of  course;  and 
the  place,  the  time  and  the  circumstances 
impressed  him  so  forcibly  that  he  dropped  his 
head  upon  the  saddle-bow  and  burst  into 
tears. 

"I  can't,"  he  sobbed.  "Oh,  I  cannot  tell; 
and  1  cannot  be  silent!  If  I  had  only  told  at 
the  Prst;  but  now— oh!  what  have  I  done? 
What  shall  I  do?" 

His  eyes  were  still  red  and.swollen  when  he 
rode  into  the  public  square  and  hitched  his 
horse,  according  to  custom,  to  the  iron  fence 
surrounding  the  court-house.  There  were 
only  a  few  horses  there  yet,  but  Andrew 
knew  that  before  the  hands  of  the  big  four- 
faced  town-clock  in  the  court-house  cupola 
should  point  to  twelve  there  would  not  be 
hitching-room  at  that  fence.  For  it  was 
"court  day,"  and  all  the  countryside  would 
come  to  town.  The  square  would  be  crowded 
with  wagons,  and  the  new,  unginned  cotton, 
fresh  Jrom  the  southern  fields,  would  change 
hands  so  often  that  if  it  could  think  at  all 
it  must  be  sorely  puzzled  to  know  just  who 
its  proper  owner  was  when  at  last  it.  was 
hauled  away  to  the  gin.   The  negroes  from 


and  so  gave  little  thought  to  them.  He  crossed 
to  his  uncle's  hardware  store,  but  the  clerk 
informed  him  that  Mr.  Pearson  had  not  come 
down  town  yet,  so  he  mustered  his  courage  to 
the  sticking-place  and  walked  down  to  the 
jail  and  asked  to  see  UncleMaek. 

It  was  a  terrible  place,  with  all  those  sin- 
marked  faces  peering  at  him  through  the 
iron  gratings  of  the  cells,  as  he  walked  down 
the  hall  between  them. 

Some  of  them  were  laughing  and  passing 
jokes.  Andrew  wondered  how  they  could 
ever  laugh  again  after  hearing  the  great  keys 
turn  in  the  massive  locks  that  held  them 
back  from  freedom  and  friends  and — worse 
than  all  these— from  respectability.  One  of 
the  coarsest,  most  repulsive  of  them  all, 
thrust  his  hand  through  the  little  square  in 
the  door  and  called  to  him  as  he  went  by : 

"Hello,  sonny,  does  your  mama  know  you're 
ihf  What's  the  kid  gone  and  done  to  git  him- 
se'f  locked  up?" 

"Locked  up!"  And  he  might  be — if  he  told. 
But  he  would  not  tell,  never,  never,  never !  He 
would  suffer  anything  rather  than  risk  being 
put  in  there.  He  was  quite  determined  upon 
it.  The  next  moment  the  jailer  turned  the 
key  in  the  lock,  and  he  was  in  Uncle  Jack's 
cell.  Then  the  key  turned  in  the  door  again, 
and  he  was  alone  with  the  prisoner. 

"Dar  now,"  said  the  familiar  voice,  "I  wuz 
jist  a-speculatin'  you'd  git  here  dis  inawnin ;" 
and  then,  unconscious  of  any  discrepancy 
between  the  statements,  he  added:  "I  sholy 
am  s'prised  ter  see  you,  now;  I  sholy  am." 

They  ,had  a  long  talk  together,  for  some 
time  foreign  to  the  crime  with  which  the 
prisoner  stood  charged — the  woods,  the  traps 
they  had  set  the  preceding  winter,  the  ripen- 
ing nuts,  and  the  squirrels  that  were  "jist 
eetchin'  'bout  dis  time  ter  git  deyse'ves  made 
inter  pie." 

Among  other  things,  the  prisoner  was 
reminded  of  his  own  health,  and  of  a  dan- 
gerous illness  through  which  he  had  once 
passed.  When  he  said  with  sudden  emphasis, 
"You  ain'  no  coward,  son,"  Andrew  started 
and  turned  pale.  But  the  next  words  quite 
reassured  him.  "I  ain'  furgit  de  night  you 
rid  seben  miles  in  de  dark,  en  hit  a-stormin', 
ter  fetch  a  doctor  fur  a  po'  old  sick  en  no- 
count  nigger.  I  ain'  got  much  reasonment, 
but  I  say  ter  myse'f,  dat  little  boy  ain'  no 
coward.  Dat's  been  fo'  year  ago,  en  you's 
growed  mightily  since  den  ;  but  de  brave  hit's 
been  a-growin',  too,  I  reckin,  all  dis  time.  But 
dey's  two  kinds  o'  brave,  son ;  one's  de  brave 
ob  de  body,  en  one's  de  brave  ob  de  spirit. 


Hit's  more  better  ter  be  de  coward  in  de  body 
den  it  am  ter  be  de  coward  in  de  spirit; 
heaps  en  heaps  mo' better.  De  braves'  sOlger 
I  see  endurin'  ob  de  war  wuz  afeard  6' 
ghostes." 

Andrew  had  been  so  positive  that  Uncle 
Jack  knew  all  about  the  shooting  that  be 
accepted  this  as  a  reproof.    He  understood 
well  enough  what  it  was  the  old  man  was 
trying  in  his  ignorant  way  to  ex- 
press.. He  understood  the  differ- 
ence between  the  moral  and  the 
physical  coward. 

"I  knoSvs  you  ain'  no  coward;" 
the  words  cut  him  like  a  lash. 
But  he  couldn't  tell;  he  could 
not  face  the  result  of  a  confes- 
sion. Still,  he  could  never  feel 
safe  while  there  was  a  human  liv- 
ing being  who  knew  his  secret. 

"Uncle  Jack,"  he  said,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  "do  you  know 
who  shot  Yellow  Pete?" 
"Who,  me?" 

"Yes;  do  you  know  who  it  was 
fired  the  shot  that  killed  him?" 
"Dat  killed  Pete?" 
Andrew  nodded ;  it  was  useless 
to  attempt  to  hurry  Uncle  Jack. 

"Well,  honey,"  said  he,  "I  hab 
been  thinkin'  'bout  hit  some,  en 
1  low  it  might  be  dis  an,  en  den 
again  it  might  be  some  udder 
one.  Dis  am  de  exclusion  I  alius 
comes  ter.  One  day  I  sez  ter 
myse'f  hit  wuz  Mose,  maybe;  den 
agin  I  say  'twant  no  such  a  thing; 
hit  wuz  des  one  ob  de  little  nig- 
ger chillens  projeckin'  'roun' 
wid  a  gun,  en  not  aimin'  ter  hurt 
nobody." 

Andrew  breathed  more  freely; 
Uncle  Jack  did  not  know;  he 
was  safe ;  he  need  not  tell ;  but 
he  resolved  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  clear  Uncle  Jack. 

"I  must  go  now,"  said  he;  "but 
I'll  come  again,  often." 

"So  do,"  was  the  reply ;  "so  do. 
I  knowed  you'd  come  ter-day, 
beca'se  I  alius  say  dat  boy  ain' 
feared  ter  come  ter  de  jail;  he's 
a  brave  boy,  he  am.  He—" 

"Uncle  Jack,  have  you  got  ev- 
erything you  want?" 

"Sholy,  sholy.  Miss  Jinny,  she 
done  sent  me  de  cunjure-bag,  en 
dis  'inawnin'  de  preacher  ob  de 
gospil,  he  come  in  here  en  read 
me  a  piece  out  de  Bible.  En  hit 
say,  'In  de  time  ob  trouble  he 
shall  hide  me.'  Little  marster—" 
The  care-worn  face  became  se- 
rious; for  the  first  time  Andrew 
felt  that  in  spite  of  gay  spirits 
and  careless  confidence  Uncle 
t  Jack  had  suffered. 

"De  ole  nigger  kin  die  if  he  has 
ter  die.  He  ain'  feard,  beca'se  de  Book  say,  'In 
de  time  ob  trouble  he  shall  hide  me.'  He's  jist 
gwine  long  en  trust  in  de  Lord  ter  hide  him." 

A  HARD= WORKING  WOMAN 

— sooner  or  later  suffers 
from  backache,  nervous,! 
worn-out  feelings,  or 
a  sense  of  weight  in 
the  abdomen,  drag- 
ging down  sensations 
and  dizziness.  It  will 
all  come  to  an  end 
with  Dr.  Pierce's  Fa- 
vorite Prescrip- 
tion for  it's  wo- 
man's special 
tonic  and  ner- 
vine ;  it  restores 
her  strength,  reg- 
ulates and  pro- 
motes all  the  natural  functions  and  makes 
a  new  woman  of  her:  Uterine  debility,  ir- 
regularity and  inflammation  are  most  of- 
ten the  cause  of  the  extreme  nervousness 
and  irritability  of  some  women — the  medi- 
cine to  cure  it  is  the  "Prescription"  of 
Dr.  Pierce.  All  the  aches,  pains  and  weak- 
nesses of  womanhood  vanish  where  it  is 
faithfully  employed.  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  is  therefore  just  the  medicine 
for  young  girls  just  entering  womanhood 
and  for  women  at  the  critical  "change  of 
life." 

DR.  PIERCE'S^  ^ 
FAVORITE 
^  .PRESCRIPTION 

CURBS  THB  WORST  CASES. 
Mr.  Homer  Clark,  of  No.  208  West  3d  Street, 
Sioux  City,  la.,  writes: 
"My  wife  was  troubled 
with  female  weakness, 
and  ulcers  of  the  uterus. 
She  had  been  doctoring 
with  every  doctor  of  any 
good  reputation,  and  had 
[spent  lots  of  money  in 
1  hospitals,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. She  continued  to 
get  worse.  She  was 
greatly  prejudiced 
against  patent  medi- 
cines, but  as  a  last  resort 
we  tried  a  bottle  of  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Pre- 
scription. We  had  seen 
some  of  your  advertise- 
ments, and  Mr.  Cum- 
mings,  a  west-side  drug- 
Mrs.  U.SKK.  gist,  advised  us  to  try  a 
bottle.  We  tried  it  with  the  following  results : 
The  first  Dottle  did  her  so  much  good  that  we 
bought  another,  and  have  continued  until  she 
has  been  cured." 
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"You  shall  not!  You  shall  not  die!"  cried 
Andrew,  his  tears  flowing  fast.  "This  thing 
shall  be  stopped.  My  father.will  see  to  it.  I 
am  going  now  to  find  him  at  once." 

"Dar,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "ain'  I  alius  say  you 
warn't  no  coward?  Sholy,  sholy." 

Andrew  went  down  the  jail  steps  at  a  bound, 
into  the  sunlight  and  fresh,  crisp,  free  air. 
He  walked  briskly  away  in  the  direction  of 
the  court-house.  Suddenly  he  turned,  re- 
tracing his  steps,  passed  the  jail  and  walked 
on  to  a  point  where  the  town  creek  crossed 
the  outskirts  of  the  corporation,  through  a 
line  of  rugged  old  trees  and  gray  limestone 
rocks. 

Andrew  seated  himself  upon  a  flat,  jagged 
rock  that  projected  into  the  water,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  meditation.  This  was  the  last 
struggle  he  meant  to  make;  he  intended  to 
settle  the  matter  then  and  there  forever.  He 
felt,  so  far  as  detection  was  concerned,  that  he 
was  safe— if  it  were  possible  to  be  safe.  Only 
himself  would  ever  know,  unless  he  chose  to 
tell.  Yet— and  his  face  flushed— everybody 
must  know  that  he  was  a  coward;  it  would  be 
stamped  upon  his  countenance  forever,  he 
fancied.  If  not  upon  his  face,  then  surely 
upon  his  heart,  where  the  eye  of  God  must 
forever  look  upon  it. 

He  was  so  terribly  afraid  of  that  which  he 
had  done;  it  was  a  fearful  thing  to  take  the 
life  of  another.  Yet  the  good  God  knew  that 
he  was  innocent  of  any  intent  to  harm  poor 
Pete.   He  must  know,  surely. 

"God  knows;  God  knows;  he  knows,  no 
matter  what  may  happen,"  said  he  softly,  and 
the  thought  brought  him  unspeakable  peace. 
Strange  he  had  not  thought  of  God  before. 
But  then  he  had  been  so  frightened,  so 
shocked  at  first,  and  after  that  the  dread  of 
being  called  a  coward  had  driven  all  other 
thoughts  from  his  mind. 

It  was  Uncle  Jack  had  reminded  him;  his 
simple  faith,  his  quiet  resignation  when  he 
stated  that  his  trust  had  passed  from  man  to 
God,  had  touched  him,  appealed  to  him  more 
than  any  argument  or  any  false  idea  of 
courage  could  ever  have  done. 

"The  truly  brave,"  said  he,  "is  he  who  dares 
to  do  right,  when  right  is  hard,  and  dangerous, 
and  full  of  pain.   And  for  me  it  is  all  of  these, 
and  might  be  debasing,  Only  that  is  some-  i 
thing  right  can  never  be." 

He  sat  there  for  two  hours,  fighting  his 
battle  alone.  Once  the  ringing  of  the  court- 
house bell  broke  in  upon  his  thoughts;  it  was 
I  the  hour  set  for  the  trial.  He  stuffed  his 
fingers  into  his  ears  and  rested  his  face  upon 
his  palms,  his  elbows  upon  his  knees. 

"It  might  be  me  they  are  going  to  try  if 
they  knew,"  said  he  to  the  gray  rocks  about 
him.  "And  perhaps  they  may  try  me  yet— if 
1  tell.   Perhaps  they  may  liana  me." 

"You  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,"  said 
conscience.  "You  have  only  to  do  right  so  far 
as  you  know  is  right.  God  will  do  the  rest; 
results  belong  to  him." 

"In  the  time  of  trouble  he  will  hide  me," 
Uncle  Jack's  text,  reeurred  to  him.  Why 
could  not  he  do  as  Uncle  Jack  had  done- 
make  the  text  his  own,  and  trust  in  the  good 
Lord  to  hide  him  also? 

He  rose,  and  turned  his  face  toward  the 
town,  where  the  tall  old  court-house,  facing, 
the  four  points  of  the  compass,  was  already 
crowded  with  spectators.  He  could  see  the 
cupola,  and  the  hands  of  the  clock  pointing  to 
eleven. 

"I  must,"  he  kept  repeating.  Because  it  is 
right,  not  because  I  am  afraid  It  will  be  found 
out,  for  I  am  no  longer  afraid  of  that.  But 
because  it  is  right,  just  for  that  reason  and  no 
other.  They  may  shame  me  for  a  coward,  and 
blame  me  for  keeping  silent  so  long,  or  they 
may  hang  me  for  a  murderer,  but  I  must  do 
right." 

Once  only  he  faltered;  he  was  passing  at 
the  time  a  poor  little  cottage,  the  door  of 
which  opened  upon  the  pavement.  It  was 
the  home  of  an  obscure,  cheap  little  dress- 
maker, and  through  the  wide-open  door  he 
could  see  the  young  seamstress  at  her 
machine.  Over  the  door  behind  her,  em- 
broidered upon  a  perforated  cardboard,  in 
gay  wools— red,  yellow  and  purple— hung  a 
little  motttf,  "Do  right,  and  tear  not." 

It  seemed  to  him  as  through  it  had  been 
placed  there  for  his  own  especial  help.  It 
never  occurred  to  him  that  the  little  cheap 
sewing-woman  had  her  battles  and  tempta- 
tions, too. 

"Do  right,  and  fear  not."  After  all,  nothing 
could  be  worse  than  living  a  lie,  and  allowing 
another  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  it,  possibly 
to  die  in  the  shadow  of  it. 

"Do  right,  and  fear  not."  He  repeated  the 
words  softly,  as  he  walked  on,  rapidly  now, 
and  he  varied  the  repetition  with  Uncle 
Jack's  text,  "In  the  time  of  trouble  he  will 
hide  me."  In  his  excitement  he  confounded 
the  two,  and  caught  himself  saying,  "Fear 
not  in  time  of  trouble;  do  right,  and  he  will 
hide  me."  It  wasn't  such  a  sad  blunder,  after 
all,  so  he  continued  saying  it  until  he  reached 
the  court-house  fence  and  began  to  search 
among  the  horses  there  for  his  father's  bay 
mare. 

He  made  the  entire  circuit,  but  the  bay  was 
not  there.  He  was  puzzled,  annoyed.  It 
could  not  be  possible  that  his  father  had 
failed  to  attend  court,  that  day  of  all  days. 
He  must  find  him,  though  it  should  be  nec- 
essary to  ride  back  to  the  farm  in  search  of 
him.  His  fear  had  left  him  now  entirely, 
having  fully  resolved  to  that  which  was  right, 
accepting  the  consequences  as  bravely  as  he 


might.  He  was  surprised  to  find  his  courage 
come  back  to  him,  his  burden  grow  lighter. 

He  went  into  the  court-house  to  look  for  his  j 
father  there.    At  the  door  he  met  two  men 
coming  out.   One  of  them  carried  a  bundle  of 
papers  under  his  arm,  and  Andrew  recognized 
him  as  the  prosecuting  attorney. 

"Had  a  jury  in  an  hour,"  he  was  saying  to 
his  companion.  "It  will  require  very  little 
time  to  dispose  of  the  case;  there  is  no  defense 
worth  mentioning." 

Andrew    heard  the    remark,  and  turning 
quickly,  left  the  court-house. 

"I  will  find  my  uncle,"  said  he,  softly.  "He 
will  help  me,  and  will  know  what  to  do  as 
well  as  father." 

When  he  entered  the  store  there  was  no  one 
there  but  the  merchant  and  his  bookkeeper. 
The  former  was  standing  by  the  desk  with  his 
hand  slowly  moving  down  th*  open  page  of 
the  lodger,  searching  for  an  entry  made  some 
time  back. 

"Uncle  James,"  said  Andrew,  "let  me  speak 
with  you  in  private  a  moment." 

The  merchant  replied  without  looking  up 
from  the  page: 

•Mil  a  moment,  Andrew;  I  am  busy  just 
now." 

Andrew  remembered  that  several  times  he 
had  been  as  near  confession  as  this,  and  had 
been  put  aside,  and  thus  the  impulse  had 
passed.  True,  he  was  acting  upon  impulse 
then,  and  this  Hvas  strong,  sure  resolution. 
Still,  he  determined  to  run  no  risk.  He  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  uncle's  arm. 

"I  must  speak  to  you  at  once,  now,  unless 
you  can  find  my  father  for  me." 

The  merchant  glanced  at  his  nephew's  face, 
and  instantly  closed  the  ledger. 

"Come  in  here,"  said  lie,  and  led  the  way  to 
his  private  office,  closing  the  door  behind 
them. 

In  half  an  hour  he  came  out,  alone.  His 
face  wore  an  anxious  expression,  and  his 
teeth  were  set  tightly  into  his  lower  lip,  as  of 
one  perplexed,  lost  in  thought.  He  locked 
the  door  of  the  private  room,  putting  the  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  taking  his  hat  from  the 
rack,  hastily  crossed  the  square  to  the  court- 
house. 

Court  had  just  adjourned  for  the  noon 
recess.  The  deputy  sheriff  was  leaving  the 
building  with  his  prisoner  by  one  door  when 
Mr:  Pearson  entered  by  another. 

Sitting  by  a  table  near  the  witness-stand, 
gathering  his  papers  together,  he  found  the 
lawyer  his  brother  had  engaged  to  defend 
Uncle  Jack. 

He  stepped  forward  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"I  want  you  to  come  with  me,  Mr.  Lenton," 
said  he,  "I  have  some  important  testimony 
bearing  upon  your  case." 

A  moment  later  they  entered  the  store 
together.  The  merchant  opened  the  door  of 
the  private  office,  and  said : 

"Go  in  there.   I  want  that  boy  to  tell  his 
own  story,  just  as  he  told  it  to  me." 

Again  the  door  closed,  and  Andrew  was 
alone  with  the  attorney. 

[  To  be  con  tinued.] 

THE  DAKOTA  HOT  SPRINGS. 

The  Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  have  long  been 
deservedly  popular,  for  the  reuson  that  there 
has  been  no  other  place  that  has  filled  the  re- 
quirements of  both  a  health  and  a  pleasure 
resort.  This  state  of  affairs  has  changed.  The 
Hot  Springs  of  South  Dakota  have,  in  recent 
years,  been  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and 
because  of  their  delightful  situation  and  great 
curative  qualities,  are  becoming  more  popular 
every  day.  Situated  as  this  resort  is,  in  the 
famous  Black  Hills,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful 
mountain  scenery,  possessing  that  peculiar 
balsamic  atmosphere  which  is  in  itself 
health  giving,  with  waters  that  are  pronounced 
by  experts  equal  if  not  superior  to  those  of 
any  other  mineral  springs  in  the  world,  it  will 
soon  outrank  any  other  like  resort. 

The  hotel  accommodations  are  of  the  best— 
hostelries  with  all  the  modern  improvements 
and  conveniences.  The  Evans  Hotel,  built  of 
pink  sandstone,  with  steam  heat,  electric 
lights,  and  every  room  an  outside  one,  is  eas- 
ily the  best-conducted  house  between  Chicago 
and  Denver.  Fine  bath-houses  are  connected 
with  the  best  hotels.  The  rates  of  all  the 
hotels  are  very  reasonable.  The  surrounding 
country  is  more  than  picturesque^-it  is  won- 
derful. The  marvelous  "Wind  Cave;"  the 
falls  of  Fall  River;  Battle  Mountain,  the  old 
Indian  battle-ground;  Deadwood  and  the  gold 
fields,  and  the  famous  Bad  Lands  are  all  with- 
in driving  distance.  The  mammoth  plunge 
bath  at  the  Springs  is  noted  as  being  one  of 
the  largest  natatoriums  in  the  world.  So 
healthful  are  the  surroundings,  and  so  many 
the  conveniences  of  this  "Carlsbad  of  Amerca," 
that  it  is  rapidly  becoming  the  "Mecca,"  not 
only  for  invalids,  but  for  pleasure-seekers  as 
well.  The  "Burlington  Route"  reaches  there 
in  a  day  and  a  half  from  St.  Louis.  Pullman 
sleepers  and  free  chair  cars  on  train  No.  15 
run  to  Lincoln,  and  from  Lincoln  free  chair 
cars  and  sleepers  run  through  to  the  Springs. 

For  further  information,  call  on  any  "Bur- 
lington Route"  Agent,  or  address  D.  O.  Ives, 
G.  P.  and  T.  A.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Two  women  in  Baker  county,  Oregon,  own 
silver  mines,  and  are  now  running  them  in 
person.  They  do  not  actually  handle  the 
shovels  and  work  the  dirt,  but  tbey  superin- 
tend the  working  of  their  property,  and  while 
they  admit  the  business  has  rough  sides  for  a 
woman,  they  are  making  money  and  propose 
to  hold  on. 


VINDICATION. 

Truth  cannot  the!    She  may,  for  years. 

Be  trampled  on  by  Slander's  feet ; 
Lie  buried  in  a  sea  of  tears, 

And  wear  the  garb  of  base  deceit : 
Yet.'she  will  rise— however  deep  ; 

The  sun  may  dip  his  burning  prow 
In  occidental  seas,  he'll  sweep 

The  mist  again  from  Orient's  brow. 

Truth  cannot  die  !   Cold  prison  walls 

May  shut  her  in  from  air  and  light ; 
And  none  may  heeil  her  plaintive  calls 

For  trial  at  the  bar  of  Right : 
Yet,  she  will  triumph  — Virtue's  tears, 

Tho'  swallowed  np  by  thirsty  sand. 
Will  undermine  the  massive  piers, 

And  snap  tho  belt6  like  giant's  hand. 

Truth  cannot  die!    Her  heart  may  sheathe 

Each  arrow  sped  from  Envy's  bow; 
And,  helpless,  mocking  hands  may  wreathe 

Her  brow  with  cypress  steeped  in  woe  ; 
Yet,  she  will  live— the  grain  of  corn 

Lies  dormant  in  old  winter's  womb, 
But,  in  the  lap  of  spring,  'tis  born. 

Adorned  with  crown  of  gorgeous  bloom. 

Truth  cannot  die  !   In  darksome  tomb 

She  may,  for  centuries,  sleep  on  ; 
While  twilight  deepens  into  gloom. 

Anil  Hope,  despairing,  cry,  "She's  gone." 
Yret,  she'll  awake,  somo  Easter  morn, 

With  armor  bright,  and  gleaming  sword  ; 
She  must,  prevail— Jehovah's  throne 

Is  resting  on  her  plighted  word. 


REAL  WHALEBONE  A  RARITY. 

A  little  thread  and  needle  shop  in  Sixth 
avenue  has  recently  displayed  in  one  of  the 
show  windows  a  large  slab  of  a  now  exceed- 
ingly rare  substance.  It  is  labeled  with  the 
words,  "Heal  whalebone." 

It  is  only  a  short  time  ago,  as  history  runs- 
twenty,  perhaps  not  more  than  ten  years — 
that  a  display  of  "whalebone"  in  a  shop  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  thread  and  needles, 
corset-covers  and  minor  articles  for  a  woman's 
toilet,  would  be  regarded  as  an  absurdity. 

"Real  whalebone,  forsooth  !"  my  lady  would 
have  said.  "Well,  why  not?  Where  else 
should  we  look  for  whalebone  but  in  just 
such  a  shop  as  this?"  And,  indeed,  it  was 
true.  No  one  thought  of  false  whalebone 
then,  if  they  thought  of  the  substance  at  all. 
How  the  times  have  changed!  Whalebone 
has  almost  disappeared  from  commerce.  Not 
because  a  substitute  has  been  found  for  it,  for 
that  is  not  the  case;  not  because  the  women- 
folks have  no  longer  any  occasion  to  use 
pliable  corsets,  for  as  long  as  they  will  wear 
such  wretched  things  they  will  prefer  whale- 
bone. 

The  scarcity  of  whalebone  is  due  to  several 
contributing  causes.  Since  the  advent  of 
petroleum,  whaling  for  oil  is  no  longer  prof- 
itable, and  the  original  whalers  cruised  both 
for  bone  and  oil.  The  substances  were  secured 
from  two  different  species  of  whales.  The 
whalers  sought  oil  first,  and  hunted  for  bone 
on  the  "outside."  Now  there  is  no  incentive 
to  seek  oil  at  all,  and  a  whaling  voyage  for 
bone  alone  is  not  a  particularly  profitable 
business,  even  though  the  price  of  the  sub- 
stance, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  supply,  has 
gone  up  forty-fold. 

In  addition  to  the  meagerness  of  the  profit, 
the  right,  or  bone-producing,  whales  have 
become  very  timid  of  late.  They  used  to  be 
found  in  great  abundance  off  the  southern 
shores  of  Greenland  and  Alaska.  The  advent 
of  the  bomb  harpoon  has  made  them  timid, 
and  they  are  more  difficult  to  locate  than 
formerly.  That  this  is  true,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  state  that  several  whaling-ships  last 
year  captured  but  one  for  their  entire  season's 
take  of  whales,  while  some  were  entirely 
unrewarded.  A  catch  of  five  whales  yields  a 
handsome  profit  for  the  venture  by  any  one 
ship,  and  it  is  said  that  one  will  pay  expenses. 

And  while  the  whales  are  seeking  colder 
water  and  higher  latitudes,  men  of  an  incen- 
tive turn  throughout  the  world  are  busy 
racking  their  brains  for  some  substitute  for 
the  whalebone.  As  yet  they  have  not  found 
it,  although  they  have  tried  celluloid,  finely 
split  rattan,  various  metals  and  numerous 
other  substances.  Nothing  as  yet  hit  upon 
possesses  at  once  the  lightness  of  weight, 
elasticity  and  tenacity  of  the  real  article. 

Unless  the  men  with  ideas  succeed  in  finding 
the  substitute,  no  one  can  foretell  what  future 
generations  of  gentleman  drivers  will  do  for  a 
good  whip;  and  alas!  what  will  womankind 
not  suffer  for  a  comfortable  corset?—  New  York 
Herald. 


THE  MENU  OF  MANKIND. 

Nature  has  provided  a  vast,  curious  and 
interesting  bill  of  fare  for  mankind  at  this 
great  table  of  the  earth.  The  elements  that 
contribute  to  it  come  from  all  seas,  lands, 
climates,  atmospheres;  and  they  come  swim- 
ming, creeping,  flying,  climbing.  The  ogre 
man,  going  about  seeking  what  he  may 
devour,  devours  almost  everything  he  sees; 
he  does  not  care  whether  it  comes  out  of  the 
depths  of  the  ocean,  the  ground  or  the 
encompassing  sky.  The  only  question  he 
asks  is,  "Is  it  good,  for  me  to  eat?"  That 
answered  favorably,  he  opens  his  mouth  and 
swallows;  neither  queer  and  ugly  shape  nor 
repulsive  color  will  make  him  shrink.  In  his 
long  experience  of  eating  he  has  learned  that 
the  taste  of  some  things  is  not  pleasant,  that 
some  make. sick,  and  some  kill;  these  he  lets 
alone;  the  rest  he  eats. 

There  is  a  Greek  myth  about  some  giant 
who  ate  the  earth.  Man  is  that  giant.  Man 
has  been  defined  as  "an  omnivorous  biped 
who  wears   breeches."    This  is  not  in  its 


entirety  a  true  definition,  for  all  men  do  not 
wear  breeches.  But  the  first  part  is  almost 
true,  and  relatively  to  other  creatures  it  is 
quite  true.    Other  creatures  confine  them- 

|  selves  to  comparatively  simple  fare;  an  ox 
wants  only  grass  and  corn  ;  a  lion  wants  only 
flesh  of  certain  kinds;  but  man  takes  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  earth's  products,  in  some 
of  its  species. 

Nature  has  arranged  foods  for  her  favorite, 
man,  to  whom  she  has  given  so  great  an 
appetite,  in  what  may  be  called  natural 
courses.  As  we  sit  down  to  table  with  man- 
kind, we  will  take  a  glance  at  the  whole  bill 
of  fare.  At  the  top  of  the  list  are  the  mol- 
lusks  and  crustaceans,  those  skeleton  less 
creatures. whose  tender,  delicate  substance 
melts  in  the  mouth  with  so  delicious  a  flavor. 
Most  famous  of  these,  used  from  remote  times 

..by  savage  and  civilized  peoples,  whose  shell- 
heaps  remain  in  evidence,  is  the  oyster,  native 
to  all  temperate  seas,  but  found  in  greatest 
perfection  along  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  the 
Atlantic  coasts  of  North  America.  The  oyster 
did  not  have  to  await  the  appreciation  of  the 
cultivated  epicure,  but  won  his  way  into  the 
affections  and  stomach  of  the  primitive  man, 
who,  as  Lang  elegantly  puts  it,  "dwelt  in  a 
cave  by  the  seas,  and  lived  upon  oysters  and 
foes."—  Calvin  Dill  Wilson,  in  May  Lippincotl's. 


THE  NECESSITY  OF  COMPOSURE. 

One  thing  that,  if  not  a  necessity,  is  at  least 
conducive  to  comfortable  living,  is  hardly 
appreciated  even  by  those  who  most  need  it. 
This  is  the  need  of  having  some  time  each  day 
entirely  alone.  It  is  impossible  to  live  com- 
fortably without  composure  of  mind,  and 
there  is  no  way  of  securing  it  so  surely  as  to 
spend  a  short  time  each  day  (and  a  long  time 
is  even  better)  In  silence  and  free  from 
interruptions.  It  is  soothing  to  tired  nerves, 
and  strengthening  to  a  tired  mind.  The 
person  who  does  not  like  to  be  alone,  who 
does  not  even  strongly  desire  to  be  alone  once 
in  awhile,  is  already  on  the  highroad  toward 
ill-heath.  It  is  the  only  way  to  have  relief 
from  the  confusion  of  always  being  in  some 
one's  presence,  which  will,  sooner  or  later, 
either  affect  the  nerves  or  weaken  the  mind. 

Wherever  or  however  you  live,  then,  see  to 
it  that  yon  have  at  least  one  hour  out  of  every 
twenty-four  that  you  can  call  your  own. 
Some  busy  people  may  at  first  think  this  is 
impossible,  but  we  rarely  find  anyone  who 
does  not  waste  more  than  this  every  day,  and 
who  is  not  the  worse  off  for  the  waste.  The 
very  act  of  taking  this  hour  strengthens  the 
will,  and  adds  that  much  to  the  comfort  of 
living,  since  a  weak-willed  person  is  at  the 
mercy  of  everything  and  every  person  that 
encroaches  upon  his  rights,  and  not  the  least 
of  these  is  the  right  to 1  live  a  healthy,  com- 
fortable life.— Demorest's  Magazine. 


THE.  TOOTHPICK  INDUSTRY. 

Insignificant  articles  like  the  toothpick 
represent  the  investment  of  millions  of 
capital,  the  employment  of  skilled  labor, 
utilization  of  the  latest  inventions,  the  con- 
sumption of  vast  quantities  of  wood,  and  the 
operation  of  a  long  line  of  complex  activities. 
These  small  articles  play  an  important  part 
in  the  economies  of  all  civilized  nations.  To 
stop  at  once  the  manufacture  of  toys  and  all 
not  really  needful  articles  in  these  nations 
would  be  to  put  a  stop  to  a  large  part  of  the 
working  and  producing  forces  that  constitute 
the  origin  of  civilization.  Some  European 
nations  live  mainly  by  their  work  on  articles 
that  are  really  only  mere  toys  and  playthings. 
In  the  United  States  we  are  rapidly  adding  to 
our  productions  all  the  wares  that  And  favor 
abroad,  while  we  have  originated  scores  of 
novelties  in  the  amusement  line  that  are 
being  sold  and  imitated  abroad.  There  is  In 
humanity  a  chord  that  responds  to  the  touch 
of  frivolity,  adds  the  American  Wood  Worker, 
and  that  chord  has  enabled  the  inventors  of 
ingenious  nothings  to  coin  fortunes  out  of 
their  trifles. 


The  great  wealth,  either  of  the  Mormon 
church  or  of  the  individuals  at  its  head,  has 
been  again  demonstrated  by  the  recent  in- 
vestment of  810,000,000  by  the  "First  Pres- 
idency" in  a  new  corporation  called  the  Utah 
Company.  This  new  company  is  to  operate 
coal-mines,  a  railroad,  a  bathing  beach  and 
pleasure  resort  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and 
build,  equirj  and  operate  telegraph  and  tel- 
ephone lines.  This  is  purely  a  church  scheme, 
in  which  Gentiles  have  no  part,  and  is,  like 
the  Zion  Co-operative  Company,  to  be  man- 
aged to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  church. 

There  is  one  perception  which  a  horse 
possesses  to  which  little  attention  has  been 
paid,  and  that  is  the  power  of  scent.  With 
some  horses  it  is  acute,  as  with  the  dog;  and 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  drive  at  night, 
such  as  physicians  and  others,  this  knowledge 
is  invaluable.  Never  check  your  horse  at 
night,  but  give  him  a  free  head,  and  you  may 
rest  assured  that  he  will  never  get  off  the  road 
and  will  carry  you  safely  and  expeditiously. 

The  new  academy  at  Athens  is  built  of 
marble  from  the  same  quarries  which  fur- 
nished the  marble  for  the  Parthenon,  and  its 
sculptures  are  brilliantly  decorated  in  red, 
blue  and  gold.  This  might  be  considered  bar- 
baric if  it  were  not  classical,  but  since  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  excavating  at  Athens 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  doubt  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
often  painted  their  choicest  marbles  in  the 
most  gaudy  colors. 
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THE  ATMOSPHERE  OF  MARS. 

Amid  the  seemingly  countless  stars  that  on 
a  clear  night  spangle  the  vast  dome  overhead, 
there  appeared  last  autumn  to  be  a  new-comer, 
a  very  large  and  ruddy  one,  that  rose  at  sunset 
through  the  haze  about  the  eastern  horizon. 
That  star  was  the  planet  Mars,  so  conspicuous 
when  in  such  position  as  often  to  be  taken  for 
a  portent.  Large  as  he  then  looked,  however, 
he  is  in  truth  but  a  secondary  planet  traveling 
around  a  secondary  sun;  but  his  interest  for  us 
is  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  actual  size  or  his 
relative  importance  in  the  cosmos.  For  that 
sun  is  our  own ;  and  that  planet  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  moon,  our  next  to  nearest 
neighbor  in  space,  Venus  alone  ever  approach- 
ing us  closer.  Prom  him,  therefore,  of  all  the 
heavenly  bodies,  may  we  expect  first  to  learn 
something  beyond  celest  ial  mechanics,  beyond 
even  celestial  chemistry ;  something  in  answer 
to  the  mute  query  that  man  instinctively 
makes  as  he  gazes  at  the  stars,  whether  there 
be  life  in  worlds  other  than  his  own. 

Hitherto  the  question  has  .  received  no 
affirmative  reply,  although  the  trend  of  all 
latter-day  investigation  has  been  to  such 
affirmation;  for  science  has  been  demon- 
strating more  and  more  clearly  the  essential 
oneness  of  the  universe.  Matter  proves  to  be 
common  property.  We  have  learned  that  the 
very  same  substances  with  which  we  are 
familiar  on  this  our  earth,  iron,  magnesium, 
calcium,  and  the  rest,  are  present  in  the  far-off 
stars  that  strew  the  depths  of  space.  Nothing 
new  under  the  sun !  Indeed,  there  is  nothing 
new  above  it  but  ever-varying  detail. 

So  much  for  matter.  As  for  mind  beyond 
the  confines  of  our  tiny  globe,  modesty, 
backed  by  a  probability  little  short  of  demon- 
stration, forbids  the  thought  that  we  are  the 
sole  thinkers  in  this  great  universe. 

That  we  are  the  only  minds  in  space  it  takes 
indeed  a  very  small  mind  to  fancy.  Our 
relative  insignificance  commonly  escapes  us. 
If  we  reduce  the  universe  to  a  scale  on  which 
we  can  conceive  it,  that  on  which  the  earth 
shall  be  represented  by  a  good-sized  pea,  with 
a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  moon,  circling 
about  it  at  a  distance  of  seven  inches,  the  sun 
would  be  a  globe  two  feet  in  diameter,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  away.  Mars,  a  much 
smaller  pea,  would  circle  around  the  two-foot 
globe,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  from  its 
surface;  Jupiter,  an  orange,  at  a  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  mile;  Saturn,  a  small  orange,  at 
~two  fifths  of  a  mile;  and  Uranus  and  Neptune, 
good-sized  plums,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  and 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  away,  respectively.  The 
nearest  s.  ar  would  lie  two  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  miles  off,  or  at  about  the  actual 
distance  ui  our  own  moon,  and  the  other  stars 
at  corresponding  distances  beyond  that;  that 
is,  on  a  scale  upon  which  the  moon  should  be 
but  seven  inches  off,  the  nearest  star  would 
still  be  as  far  from  ns  as  the  moon  is  now. 
"When  we  think  that  each  of  these  stars  is 
probably  the  center  of  a  solar  system  on  a 
grander  scale  than  our  own,  we  cannot  seri- 
ously take  ourselves  to  be  the  only  minds  in 
the  universe. 

Now,  changes  take  place  upon  the  surface  of 
Mars,  changes  vast  enough  to  be  visible  from 
the  earth.  When  properly  observed  they  turn 
out  to  be  most  marked.  We  will  begin  with 
the  look  of  the  planet  last  June.  Its  general 
aspect  then  was  tripartite.  Upon  the  top 
part  of  the  disk,  around  what  we  know,to  be 
the  planet's  pole,  appeared  a  great  white  cap, 
the  south  polar  cap.  The  south  lay  at  the  top, 
because  all  astronomical  views  are,  for  optical 
reasons,  upside  down ;  but  inasmuch  as  we 
never  see  the  features  otherwise,  to  have  them 
right  side  up  is  not  vital  to  the  effect.  Below 
the  white  cap  lay  a  region  chiefly  bluish  green, 
interspersed,  however,  with  portions  more  or 
less  reddish  ocher.  Below  this,  again,  came  a 
vast  reddish-ocher  stretch,  the  great  con- 
tinental deserts  of  the  planet. 

•  jC* 

The  first  sign  of  change  occurred  in  the  polar 
cap.  It  proceeded  slowly  to  dwindle  in  size. 
Such  obliteration  it  has,  with  praiseworthy 
regularity,  undergone  once  every  two  years 
for  the  last  two  hundred.  Since  the  polar  cap 
was  first  seen  it  has  waxed  and  waned  with 
cloc  k-like  precision,  a  precision  timed  to  the 
change  of  season  in  the  planet's  year.  During 
the  spring,  these  snow-fields,  as  analogy  at 
once  guesses  them  to  be,  and  as  beyond  doubt 
they  really  are,  stretch  in  the  southern  hem- 
isphere, the  one  presented  to  us  at  this  last 
opposition,  down  to  latitude  seventy,  and 
even  sixty-five  south;  covering  thus  more 
than  the  whole  of  the, planet's  south  frigid 
zone.  As  summer  comes  on  they  dwindle 
gradually  away,  till  by  early  autumn  they 
present  but  tiny  patches,  a  few  hundred  miles 
across.  This  year,  for  the  first  time  in  human 
experience,  they  melted,  apparently,  com- 
pletely. This  unprecedented  event  happened 
on  October  13th,  or  forty-three  days  after  the 
summer  solstice  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
a  date  corresponding  to  about  the  middle  of 
July  on  earth.  Evidently  it  was  a  phenom- 
enally hot  season  on  Mars,  for  the  minimum 
of  the  polar  patch  is  reached  usually  about 
three  mouths  after  Martian  midsummer.  It 
will  be  noticed  how  nearly  such  melting 
parallels  what  takes  place  with  our  a:  tic 
ice-cap  on  earth. 
y__  But  the  disappearance  of  tl^polar snows  is 
by  no  means  the  only  change  discei  lible  upon 
the  surface  of  the  planet.  Scvera  years  ago 
Schiaparelli  noticed  differences  n  tint  at 
successive  oppositions,  both  in  the  dark  areas 
and  iifthe  bright  ones.  These,  he  suggested, 
might  be  due  to  the  seasons.  This  year  it  bits 


been  possible  to  watch  the  change  take  place. 
From  the  Martian  last  of  April  to  the  Martian 
middle  of  August,  the  bluish-green  areas  have 
been  steadily  undergoing  a  most  marked 
transformation.  There  proves,  in  fact,  to  be 
a  wave  of  seasonal  change  that  sweeps  over 
the  face  of  the  planet  from  pole  to  pole.  We 
Will  examine  this  more  in  detail  when  we 
take  up  the  question  of  water.  For  the 
present  point  it  sivffices  that  it  takes  place; 
for  it  constitutes  proof  positive  of  the 
presence  of  an  atmosphere. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  show  how 
absolutely  positive  this  proof  is;  for  it  is  the 
inevitable  deduction  from  the  simplest  of 
observed  facts.  Its  cogency  consists  in  its 
simplicity.  It  is  independent  of  difficult 
detail  or  pf  doubtful  interpretation.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  what  may  be  the  constitution 
of  the  polar  caps,  nor  with  the  character  of 
the  transformation  that  sweeps,  wave-like, 
over  the  rest  of  the  planet.  It  merely  states 
that  change  occurs,  and  that  statement  is 
conclusive. 

Having  thus  seen  with  the  brain  as  much  as 
with  the  eye,  and  in  the  simplest  possible 
manner,  that  a  Martian  atmosphere  exists, 
we  will  go  on  to  consider  what  it  is  like. 

One  deduction  from  this  thin  air  we  must, 
however,  be  careful  not  to  make :  that  because 
it  is  thin  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  intelli- 
gent life.  That  beings  constituted  physically 
as  we  are  would  find  it  a  most  uncomfortalde 
habitat  is  pretty  certain.  But  lungs  are  not 
wedded  to  logic,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  or  beyond  it  to  prevent,  so  far  as  we 
know,  a  being  with  gills,  for  example,  from 
being-a  most  superior  person.  A  fish  doubt- 
less imagines  life  out  of  water  to  be  impossi- 
ble; and  similarly,  to  argue  that  life  of  an 
order  as  high  as  our  own,  or  higher,  is  impos- 
sible, because  of  less  air  to  breathe  than  that 
to  which  we  are  locally  accustomed,  is,  us 
Flammarion  happily  expresses  it,  to  argue, 
not  as  a  philosopher,  but  as  a  fish. 

To  sum  up,  now,  what  we  know  about  the 
atmosphere  of  Mars:  We  have  proof  positive 
that  Mars  has  an  atmosphere;  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  this  atmosphere  is  very  thin- 
thinner  at  least  by  half  than  the  air  upon  the 
summit  of  the  Himalayas— that  in  constitu- 
tion it  does  not  differ  greatly  from  our  own, 
and  that  it  is  relatively  heavily  charged  with 
water  vapor. 

In  the  nextpapar  I  shall  take  up  the  ques- 
tion of  water  upon  the  planet.— The  Atlantic 
Monthly.   

HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  BLUES. 

The  blues  make  the  person  suffering  from 
their  presence  extremely  uncomfortable,  and 
her  discomfort  in  a  subtle  way  acts  upon 
others,  so  that  nobody  is  quite  cheerful  in  her 
neighborhood.  People  who  are  "blue"  are 
quite  often  cross  as  well,  and  are  unable  to 
accept  pleasantly  the  ups  and  downs  of  every 
day.  Now,  when  you  think  of  it,  you  must 
admit  that  it  is  a  very  humiliating  experience 
to  be  cross,  for.  cross  people  are,  disagreeable, 
and  none  of  us  wish  to  be  that. 

The  best'way  to  get  rid  of  the  blues  is  not  to 
own  that  they  have  you.  Put  on  your  hat 
and  go  for  a  walk.  Call  on  a  friend  and  take 
her  the  piece  of  music  you  are  to  try  together, 
or  the  book  you  have  just  finished,  which  you 
would  like  to  lend  her.  TJo  something  kind 
for  somebody,  and  stop  thinking  about  your- 
self. The  greatest  waste  of  time  in  this  world, 
dears,  is  to  think  too  much  about  oneself. 
Mrs.  Browning  gives  the  right  idea  in  her 

"My  Kate,"  when  she  says, 
"Ewaa  her  thinking  of  others  made  you  think  Of  her. 

Don't  laugh  at  me,  girls,  when  I  tell  you 
that  half  the  low  spirits  one  hears  of  springs 
from  i  very  prosaic  source.  That  pound  of 
chocolates,  that  rich  pudding,  that  piece  of 
t  I  cake,  all  of  them  very  delicious,  but 
.ill  very  indigestible,  are  to  blame,  in  most 
Instances,  for  a  young  girl's  depression.  Try 
Emerson  called  "plain  livirig  and  high 
thinking,"  and  see  how  cheery  life  will 
beuome.~?Harper's  Sound  Table. 


Referring  to  the  warmer  climate  "  'rich  is 
evidenced  as  having  existed  at  one  time  all 
over  the  earth,  Sir  William  Thompson  says: 
"The  earth  might  be  a  globe  of  white-hot  iron, 
covered  with  a  crust  of  rock  2,000  feet  thick,  or 
there  might  be  an  ice-cold  temperature  within 
fifty  feet  of  the  surface,  yet  the  climate  could 
not  on  that  account  be  different  from  what  it 
is,  or  the  soil  be  sensibly  more  or  less 
genial  than  it  is  for  the  roots  of  trees  or 
smaller ;  plants."  Manifestly,  therefore,  the 
duration  of  life  upon  the  surface  can  in  no 
way  be  dependent  upon  the  length  or  inten- 
sity Of  ieat  supply  from  the  interior.  This,  it 
is  claimed,  could  not  at  the  present  time  melt 
a  i>>'!lifneter  thickness  of  ice. 


other  column  of  this  issue  will  be 
he  advertisement  of  Portland  Mfg.  Co., 
laud,  Mich.,  who  are  the  sole  manufac- 
of  Terriff's  Perfect  Washing  Machine, 
as  become  so  well  and  favorably  known 
to  uufny  of  our  readers.  Such  confidence  have 
the  manufacturers  in  this  machine  that  they 
will  send  one  machine  at  the  wholesale  price 
where  it  has,  not  *»een  introduced;  at  the  same 
tune  they  guarantee  the  machine  to  be  supe- 
riomn  every  respeorto  any  Washing  Machine 
on  the  market  or  no  sale.  The  manufacturers 
arejalways  on  the  alert  for  good  agents,  to 
v,  hom  they  pay  big  money  to  introduce  their 
washer;  it  w\l\  therefore  be  to  the  advantage 
of  trnose  interested  to  write  them  concerning 
thejagency. 


GLEANINGS. 

An  attempt  to  propagate  blue  points  and 
other  noted  varieties  of  eastern  oysters  on  the 
Pacific  coast  is  soon  to  be  made  by  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission.  A  car-load  of  oysters 
from,  the  East  are  to  be  planted  in  Willapa 
bay,  Washington,  just  above  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  river,  where  there  are  extensive 
oyster  fisheries. 

The  value  of  the  electric  light  as  a  saver  of 
time  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  return  just 
made  of  the  average  time  occupied  by  ships 
in  passing  through  the  Suez  canal.  With  the 
electric  light,  the  journey  is  accomplished  in 
eight  minutes  under  twenty  hours.  Without 
the  light,  thirty-one  hours  and  twenty-four 
minutes  is  the  time  usually  required. 

The  law  of  Russia  requires  all  Russian 
subjects  over  the  age  of  twelve  years  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  on  the  accession  of  a 
new  czar.  The  Russian  government  never 
surrenders  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  a 
native  of  Russia,  nor  admits  that  a  Russian 
can,  without  its  permission,  become  a  citizen 
of  another  country.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
means  of  enforcing  this  claim  against  Rus- 
sians who  have  become  American  citizens. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  applications  of 
kindergarten  met  hods  has  been  made  in  the 
teaching  of  music  to  young  children.  The  in- 
struction is  begun  at  a  very  early  age.  Tiny 
children  are  taught  to  sound  a  given  note 
after  it  has  been  struck  on  the  piano,  and  to 
do  many  things  that  at  first  seem  impossible 
to  the  very  little.  Much  of  the  knowledge  of 
music  usually  imparted  in  later  years,  with 
much  labor  to  both  teacher  and  pupil,  is  thus 
acquired  with  comparative  ease. 

One  of  the  dirtiest  trades  is  that  of  the 
weaver  of  rush  chair-bottoms.  A  well-made 
rush  bottom  will  last  a  long  time,  and  the  de- 
mand is  not  great  for  such  chairs,  though 
their  use  is  reviving.  The  rushes  come  to  the 
weaver  still  soiled  with  some  of  their  native 
ooze,  dry  and  dirty.  ^  The  preparation  for  the 
work  requires  the  wetting  and  twisting  of  the 
rushes,  and  in  this  process  muddy  streams  are 
wrung  out,  which  trickle  over  the  hands  of 
the  worker  and  make  dirty  puddles  on  the 
floor.  It  is  just  possible  that  malaria  germs 
lurk  in  the  rushes. 

The  trade-winds  are  the  prime  motors  of 
ocean  currents.  They  cause  a  surface  drift  of 
no  great  velocity  over  vast  areas  of  water  in 
the  same  general  direction  as  that  in  which 
they  blow.  These  drifts,  after  meeting  and 
combining  their  forces,  eventually  impinge 
on  the  land.  They  are  diverted  and  concen- 
trated and  increased  in  speed.  They  either 
pour  through  passages  between  islands,  as  in 
the  Caribbean  sea;  are  pressed  up  by  the  land 
and  escape  by  the  only  outlets  possible,  as,  for 
example,  the  Strait  of  Florida,  and  form  a 
great  ocean  current  like  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Coal  is  prominent  among  the  products  of 
the  Northwest  just  now,  and  the  results  of 
prospecting  in  the  Puget  sound  region  give 
promise  of  the  opening  of  extensive  new 
coal-fields  there  shortly.  Washington  and 
Oregon  have  been  getting  a  large  part  of  their 
coal  supply  from  British  Columbia.  Within 
the  last  month  or  two  there  has  been  great 
activity  in  coal  prospecting,  several  new  syn- 
dicates nave  been  conducting  boring  opera- 
tions, and  many  indications  have  been 
found  of  the  existence  of  coal  veins  of  great 
extent  and  high  quality  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  sound. 


l^*"^pSJS^^^     A  thorough  am!  praeti* 


Ww  M  E  HUH  ff"  ^  '  "  "  cal  Business  Education 

I  I  W  Sfffi  Mm  in  Book-keeping. Shorthand, etc.  .given  by  MAIL 

atstudent'sliome.  Lowrates.  Cat.  free.  TriallessonlOc.  Writeto 

BRYANT&  STRATTON,  30College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


TYPEWRITERS. 

Learn  typewriting  at  home  and  take  a  good  position. 
We  are  closing  out  the  largest  stock  all  makes  stand- 
ard machines  in  the  world  (including  Remingtons,  j(15 
upwards)  at  great  bargains.  We  bought  during  the 
hard  times,  and  sell  correspondingly  low.  Absolute 
guarantee.  Shipped  anywhere  for  examination  before 
accepting.  Unprejudiced  advice  given.  Wholesale 
prices  to  dealers.  52  page  illustrated  catalogue  free. 
ISTEWBITEB  45  LIBERTY  ST., 

SEADaUAETESB,  New  York  City 


Waterproof : 

Vacuum  Leather  Oil,  if  freely  applied. 
Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  pr  shoe-store, 
25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book 
"How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather,"  and 
swob,  both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ; 
if  you  don't  like  it,  take  the  can  back 
and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.    If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.V. 


"Could  I  have  another 
Glass  of  that 

HIRES' 

Rootbeei* 

Give  the  children  as  much 
Hires'  Rootbeer  as  they  want. 
Take  as  much  as  you  want,  your- 
self. There's  no  harm  in  it — 
nothing  but  good. 

A  25  cent  package  makes  5  gallons. 

The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philada. 

In  Keach  of  All. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 

Non-Sectarian, 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  I  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  §4.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 

Find  Out  About 


Berea  College 


ONLY  ONE  SOLO  IN  A  TOWN. 

RAC  CARPET 
LOOM 

Weaves  10  yards  an  hoar. 

too  yards  a  day.  flew  pftpp 
Catalogue  and  Price  LLM  rxvcc 

Address  C.  N.  NEWCOMB, 
Waal  6th  Street.  ;  Oavenport.  Iowa. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LION  &  HEALI,  32  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 

CARD  PRINTER^F 


Beta  any  name  In  one  minute;  prints  600  cards  an 
hour.  YOU  can  make  money  with  it.  A  font  of 
pretty  type,  also  Indelible  Ink,  Type  Holder,  Pad* 
and  Tweeters.  Best  Linen  Marker;  worth  91.00. 
Sample  mailed  FREE  for  lOe.  etampi  for  post&to  on 
outfit  and  large  catalogue  oflOOO  BargainB. 

&.H.I»se»oUA  Bro.  65  Cortland*  SUH.T.  City 


N,o.  2.— "For  de  Ian'  sake,  'Rastus,  what  you  gwiue  to  do  wid  dat  stovepipe?" 
uGwan  away;  dis  is  just  a  little  'vention  ob  my  own." 
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"HE  KNOWETH  THE  WAY  WE  TAKE." 

Oh,  heart,  we  will  no  longer  question, 
You  and  I, 

Of  all  the  strange,  perplexing  things  that  lie 
About  our  destiny. 

Saying,  alas!  we  tarried  here  too  long 

To  grasp  our  fate, 
And  there  we  failed  in  patient  hope  to  wait. 

The  opening  of  a  gate 

That  would  have  led  to  greener  pastures, 

"Where  cool  rivers  flowed. 
And  golden  sands  upon  their  margin  glowed, 

And  smooth  the  road. 

Winding  away  among  the  sheltering  trees, 

Where  perfumed  breeze 
Swept  in  from  distant  seas, 

With  song  Qf  peace. 

We  might  have  shunned  this  pain, 

For  seeming  gain. 
Once  being  lost,  came  never  back  again 

Through  sun  or  rain. 

Nay,  heart,  but  let  us  make 

Our  refuge  here; 
He  knoweth  the  way  we  take, 

Through  smile  or  tear, 
In  sun-bright  ways. 

Or  deserts  lone  and  drear. 

In  His  unerring  band, 

He  holds  the  plan, 
Which  His  omniscience  scanned, 

Ere  we  began, 
This  way  or  that  to  trend 

Toward  the  end. 

Here  resting  let  us  make 

Nor  moan,  nor  cry, 
Though  all  the  world  go  by; 
Hushing  all  passionate  pain, 
Because  of  t  he  unattained, 
For  His  most  blessed  sake, 
Who  Knoweth  the  way  we  take. 

—  Emily  Bugbee  Juhnsun,  in  Chavtauquan. 

HOME  TOPICS. 

Rice.— One  who  has only  used  rice 
in  puddings  or  as  a  sweet  dish, 
will  be  surprised  to  find  how 
good  it  is  when  served  as  a  veg- 
etable. It  is  rich  in  starch,  and 
although  less  nutritive  than 
some  other  cereals,  is  a  valuable  article  of 
food,  easily  digested,  and  can  often  be  eaten 
when  potatoes  cannot.  Plain  boiled  rice  is 
best  wh  en  it  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  vegetable 
at  dinner.  Wash  half  a  pint  of  rice  and  put  it 
into  a  double  boiler  with  a  quart  of  boiling 
water  and  a  teaspoouful  of  salt.  Set  the 
boiler  where  the  water  in  the  under  part 
of  it  will  boil  briskly.  Stir  the  rice  occa- 
sionally until  it  begins  to  thicken,  then  let 
it  cook,  until  each  grain  is  tender,  but 
whole.  I  think  rice  is  better  when  half 
milk  and  half  water  are  used  to  boil  it. 
Boiled  rice  always  seems  especially  good 
to  serve  with  chicken. 

Rice  Croquettes. — When  I  boil  rice,  -I 
always  try  to  have  enough  left  for  cro- 
quettes the  next  morning.  To  a  cupful  of 
boiled  rice  add  an  egg  and  a  tablespoonful  of 
rolled  crackers  or  dried  bread.  Make  into 
croquettes  about  two  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter,  dip  them  in  beaten  egg 
and  then  roll  in  fine  crumbs,  and  fry  in 
boiling  fat  to  a  delicate  brown. 

Hot-weather  Dinners. — The  hot  days 
of  July  and  August  try  the  health  and 
strength  of  housekeepers  until  it  some- 
times seems  almost  unbearable  to  be 
obliged  to  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  over  a 
hot  fire  prepare  a  dinner.  Every  kitchen 
ought  to  have  an  oil  or  vapor  stove,  if  it  Is 
only  large  enough  to  boil  a  tea-kettle.  They 


Girls'  Bonnet. 


soon  save  their  cost  in  fuel,  and  on  a  score 
of  economy  ought  to  be  in  general  use,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  discomfort  one  will 
save  during  these  trying  days.  By  the  aid 
of  even  a  lamp-stove,  a  ham,  a  piece  of 
corned  beef  or  anything  that  needs  to  be 
cooked  several  hours  may  be  boiled  with- 
out heating  the  house.  Not  long  ago  I  put 
a  ham  ta boil  just  before  I  went  to  bed  at 
night,  set  the  little  lamp-stove  in  the  cellar, 


turned  it  low,  so  the  water  would  boil  very 
slowly,  and  at  five  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing it  was  nicely  cooked. 

On  Sunday  in  hot  weather  we  always 
have  a  cold  dinner,  sometimes  with  hot 
soup,  which  is  prepared  in  the  early  morn- 
ing or  on  Saturday,  and  then  reheated 
when  wanted,  and  hot  coffee,  if  anybody 
wants  it.  We  have  cold  beef,  ham,  tongue 
or  chicken,  a  salad,  sometimes  a  dish  of 
cold  curried  rice,  bread  and  butter,  and  des- 
sert of  fresh  cake  and  fruit,  gelatin  and 
fruit,  or  some  one  of  the  custards  or  pud- 
dings which  are  best  eaten  cold.  During 
an  unusually  hot  time  we  also  have  a  sim- 
ilar dinner  two  or  three  times  during  the 
week,  and  find  it  far  more  healthful  than  a 
heavier  dinner,  and  certainly  better  than 
standing  overa  hot  cook-stove  and  cooking 
a  hot  dinner.  These  are  busy  and  hard 
days  for  the  housekeeper,  even  when  all 
surroundings  are  the  most  convenient  and 
circumstances  the  most  favorable.  No  one 
knows  who  has  not  tried  it,  how,  as  the 
heat  increases,  work  grows  apace,  soiled 


There  are  many  ways  of  treating  callas, 
and  I  believe  I  have  tried  nearly  all,  and 
like  my  last  plan  best. 

For  the  past  two  years  1  have  bedded  the 
callas  out  in  a  sunny  place  on  the  lawn, 
among  some  rock  work  in  which  is  a  foun- 
tain; the  water  is  allowed  to  run  only  a 
little  while  every  evening,  to  give  the 
plants  a  thorough  watering.  What  im- 
mense roots  form  through  the  summer, 
and  how  the  callas  grow  when  they  are 
brought  into  the  house  in  the  latter  part  of 
September!  Mine  commenced  blooming 
in  two  weeks  after  they  were  taken  up, 
and  I  have  had  forty  blooms  from  six 
callas,  and  part  of  them  were  not  very  old 
plants. 


I  really  think  they  bloom  better  when 
there  is  plenty  of  chance  for  root  growth 
iu  summer,  and  when  that  is  checked  by 
potting  in  the  fall,  there  is  plenty  of 
strength  to  go  the  other  way  and  form 
pleuty  of  blossom  material.  Other  flower 
growers  may  insist  that  calla  roots  must 
rest  through  the  summer.  It  may  be  best 
for  theirs,  but  after  trying  both  plans  thor- 
oughly, I  shall  follow  the  bedding-out 
process  as  long  as  my  callas  continue  to 
bloom  so  profusely  through  the  winter 
with  that  treatment,  as  I  think  it  the  best. 

Gypsy. 

VISITING-DRESS. 

A  perfectly  plain  dress  depends  mostly 
for  its  style  upon  the  elegance  of  the  ma- 
terial. 

Our  illustration  can  be  used  in  any  of  the 
summer  crepons  for  the  skirt,  and  silk  for 
the  waist. 

While  fancy  waists  are  worn,  it  is  really 
not  necessary  to  have  more  than  one  band- 
some  skirt,  as  it  goes  out  of  style  so  soon, 


a  given  quantity  of  paste  than  if  wheat  was 
used.  It  is  certainly  the  stickiest  stuff, 
aside  from  glue,  that  I  ever  saw,  does  not 
seem  to  wet  through  the  paper  so  much, 
and  will  dry  so  rapidly  that  the  colors  in 
t  he  wall-paper  do  not  have  any  chance  to 
run. 

Be  sure  to  save  some  rye  flour  for  fall 
papering,  if  you  do  npt  need  it  before. 

My  experience  this  spring  may  be  of 
profit  to  others,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I 
like  rye-flour  paste  the  best  of  any  I  ever 
saw.  But  be  very  careful  not  to  get  any  on 


*U\\  sill  # 


Boys'  Cap. 

the  right  side  of  the  paper,  as  it  is  a  little 
darker  than  wheat  flour  and  will  leave  its 
trace  on  delicate  colors  ii  applied  to  the 
right  side.  Gypsy. 

BABY-CAPS. 

Many  mothers  are  so  proud  of  the  boy 
baby  that  they  desire  to  make  a  difference 
in  its  dress,  so  that  all  shall  be  aware  of  the 
fact.  The  cap  illustrated  is  made  of  mull 
upon  a  coarse  net  foundation,  and  very 
easily  made  at  home. 

The  girls'  bonnet  is  a  little  more  elab- 
orate, as  all  girls'  things  are. 

Either  can  be  made  by  a  good  milliner, 
though  they  can  be  found  on  sale  in  all 
large  cities. 


Visiting-dress. 


garments  to  be  washed  multiply,  fruit- 
canning  time  is  here,  and  all  household 
stores  need  especial  care  that  nothing  may 
be  wasted.  While  you  carefully  look  after 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family,  busy 
mother,  do  not  forget  yourself.  Adopt 
every  plan  that  will  tend  to  make  your 
work  easier  and  save  yourself  from  becom- 
ing worn  out,  nervous  and  fretted ;  for  upon 
this,  as  much  as  upon  anything  else,  rests 
the  comfort  of  the  whole  household. 

Maida  McL. 


and  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  waists  can  be 
worn  with  it. 

The  box-plait  down 
w  aist  is  a  favorite  style. 


the  front 


of  the 

C.  1 


SUMMER    TREATMENT    OF  CALLA, 
EGYPTIAN  LILY. 


OR 


PASTE. 

Many  times  through  the  summer  months, 
papering  can  be  done  that  had  to  be  put  off 
when  cleaning  house,  for  want  of  time. 
For  this  purpose,  make  the  paste  of  rye 
flour  instead  of  wheat.  The  coarse  bran 
should  be  sifted  out  and  the  finer  used  for 
paste.  It  will  not  thicken  up  quite  aa 
much  as  flour,  so  more  should  be  allowed  for 


A  HOME-MADE  BINDING. 

After  receiving  the  history  of  the  United 
States  offered  by  Farm  and  Fireside,  I  was 
so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  protect  it  with  a  substantial 
binding,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  I  would 
like  the  army  of  Farm  and  Fireside  read- 
ers to  know  how  to  do  likewise. 

In  the  first  place,  take  two  pieces  of 
heavy  muslin  the  length  of  the  book  and 
about  three  inches  wide.  Fold  them 
neatly  qver  the  back  of  the  book,  and  sew 
through  the  muslin  and  the  book  just 
alongside  of  the  wire  stitching,  where  the 
Leaves  were  stitched  at  the  bindery. 

Use  heavy  twine,  or  better  still,  wax- 
ends,  and  take  stitches  about  an  inch  long. 
You  will  need  a  good,  straight  awl  to  do 
this.  After  this  is  done,  you  will  have  two 
ends  of  cloth  projecting  from  each  side  of 
the  book.  Now  procure  two  pieces  of 
heavy  cardboard  a  little  larger  than  the 
leaves  of  the  book,  and  paste  this  between 
the  muslin. 

Place  the  book  tinder  a  weight  until  dry, 
then  trim  the  cardboard,  leaving  it  about 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  larger  than  the  leaves 
of  the  book ;  then  cut  a  cover  out  of  cam- 
bric, and  after  applying  a  liberal  coat  of 
paste  to  the  cardboard  covers,  put  on  the 
cloth  cover,  smoothing  it  down  carefully 
and  seeing  that  all  corners  are  nicely 
folded  over,  also  around  the  edges,  after 
which  paste'  a  sheet  of  paper  inside  each 
cover.  • 

Place  a  weight  on  the  book  until  dry, 
and  you  will  be  surprised  at  the  neat  work 
that  cau  be  done,  and  you  have  a  cloth- 
bound  volume  equal  to  any  dollar  hook  in 
the  market.  Covers  of  this  kind  are  also 
very  nice  for  scrap-books.  J.  A.-S. 


STUFFED  ONIONS. 
Peel  six  large  onions,  boil  ten  minutes 
to  d»w  but  the  strong  flavor,  and  loosen 
the  inside.  Chop  this  and  season,  and  add 
a  little  sausage  meat,  bread  crumbs  and 
egg.  Mix,  stuff  the  onions  and  steam  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Remove  from  the 
steamer  and  set  in  the  oven;  add  a  little 
brown  gravy,  cook  fifteen  minutes  more; 
serve.  Tbey  can  be  served  as  taken  from 
the  steamer,  with  drawn  butter.— The  Chef. 


CM  SCALDS 

and  Burns  are  soothed  at  once  with 

Perry  Davis' 

PAIN  KILLER. 

It  takes  out  the  fire,  reduces  the  inflam- 
„  raation,  and  prevents  blistering.  It  is 
the  quickest  and  most  effectual  remedy  for 
pain  that  is  known.    Keep  it  by  you. 


July  1,  1895. 
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HYGIENIC  RECIPES. 

Solomon  says,  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  .son."  So,  while  the  writer  of 
this  article x  believes  that  these  recipes  are 
original,  as  they  are  the  result  of  consider- 
able thought  and  trouble,  still  they  may, 
in  some  form,'  have  appeared  elsewhere. 
She  trusts  that  they  may  assist  some  toil- 
ing housewife,  who,  like  herself,  sees  the 
necessity  of  setting  something  before  her 
family  which  is  both  nutritious  and  cheap. 

Do  you  desire  to  break  off  the  habit  of 
coffee  and  tea  drinking?  If  so,  the  writer 
can  assure  you,  from  her  experience,  that 
it  will  often  lessen,  if  not  cure,  those  dis- 
tressing attacks  of  sick  headache.  While  it 
is  best  not  to  drink  at  all  while  eating,  you 
will  And  the  two  following  recipes  a  great 
help  at  first ;  and  when  too  tired  to  eat,  try 
them  in  lieu  of  food  until  you  are  suffic- 
iently rested  to  digest  more  solid  articles. 

Two  Substitutes  for  Coffee. — Take  a 
quantity  of  rolled  oats  and  put  in  a  pan ; 
let  set  in  the  oven  until  slightly  brown.  It 
is  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  seems  brittle 
when  taken  between  the  teeth.  Have  a 
quart  of  milk  placed  in  a  pan  of  water, 
unless  you  have  a  double  boiler.  When 
the  milk  is  thoroughly  hot,  put  in  five 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  oats,  salt  to  taste. 
Stir  the  oats  for  a  few  moments,  when  it 
will  be  ready  to  serve.  The  other  substi- 
tute is  to  brown  soine  whole-wheat  flour, 
taking  care  that  it  does  not  burn.  To  one 
coffee-cupful  of  hot  milk,  prepared  as  in 
the  first  recipe,  use  a  tablespoonful  of  flour. 
Cream  this  with  a  little  milk  or  water  be- 
fore adding  to  the  milk.  Let  the  milk 
boil  for  a  moment  or  two,  if  you  can  do  so 
without  burning  it.  If  the  fire  is  too  hot, 
set  it  back  on  the  stove,  stirring  it  fre- 
quently. 

Toast. — Take  Ave  or  six  slices  of  whole- 
wheat bi'ead  and  brown  them  in  the  oven. 
Upon  these  pour  slowly  a  cupful  of  thin 
cream  and  let  soak  for  a  short  time  while 
you  are  preparing  the  milk.  Take  a  quart 
of  unskimmed  milk  and  heat  it  thor- 
oughly. Into  this  stir  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  corn-starch  thoroughly  dissolved  in  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  cold  milk.  Stir  the  milk 
until  it  has  thickened  slightly.  Salt  to 
taste.  Pour  this  over  the  bread  and  Ikt  it 
stand  for  a  few  minutes  before  serving 
White  bread  could  of  course  be  used,  but 
wholes-wheat  bread  contains  much  more 
nutriment.  Sugar  can  be  added  at  the 
table,  if  desired,  though  the  milk  could  be 
sweetened  before  pouring  it  over  the  toast. 
Another  way  is  to  add  to  each  slice  of  toast 
about  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar.  Pour  over  it 
the  prepared  milk,  and  when  it  has  cooled 
a  little,  gently  stir  in  a  few  strawberries 
which  have  been  mashed  and  sweetened. 
This  is  delicious.  Other  fruits  could 
doubtless  be  used. 
Pudding  without  Eggs.— Take  either 
three  fourths  of  a  cupful 
of  seedless  raisins  or  one 
cupful  of  prunes  from 
which  the  seeds  have  been 
taken,  and  put  them  into 
one  quart  of  boiling  water. 
M  the  raisins  have  not 
been  cooked,  let  them  boil 
for  a  few  moments.  Into 
this  gradually  put  enough 
rolled  oats,  which  have 
been  browned,  to  thicken 
it  thoroughly, add  a  scant 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of 
sugar.  Butter  an  oblong 
dish  slightly  and  place  the 
pudding  in  it,  being  sure 
to  set  it  in  a  cool  place. 
Use  twenty-four  hours 
after  it  is  made,  when  it 
will  be  found  to  have  a 
rich  fruity  flavor.  Milk 
makes  a  good  sauce,  but 
the  children  will  like  it  if 
it  is  sliced  .and  put  in 
th6ir  lunch-baskets. 

Bean   Soup  without 
Meat. — To  one  quart  of 
hot  milk  add  one  cupful 
of   unseasoned  brown 
beans  which  have  been 
passed  through  a  sieve  in 
order  to  free  thorn  from 
Umbrella-case,  the  skins.   Stir  the  milk 
thoroughly  and  salt  to  taste.   Use  white 
beans  if  preferred,  freeing  them  from  skins 
in  the  same  way.  C.  G. 


As 


TOILET  FOR  ELDERLY  LADY. 

age  creeps  on  apace,  the  lady  who 


m 


m 


i 


Absolutely  Painless  in  most  oases,  yet 
the  best  remedy  in  Liver  affections,  Disordered 
Stomach  and  Digestion,  Headache,  Constipa- 
tion, Bad  Breath,  etc.,  Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Small 
Sugar-coated  Sanative  Pills. 


I  have  ordered  six  patterns  from  you,  and  am 
delighted  with  them.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
get  new  subscr  ibers  for  your  paper. 

Fannie  King,  Charleston,  Ark. 


wishes  to  appear  well  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  love  her  must  pay  special  attention  to 
the  little  details  of  the  toilet. 

With  whitened  hair  a  bonnet  of  pale 
gray  velvet  straw  or  crape  is  so  much  pret- 
tier than  black.  A  bunch  of  very  dark  red 
roses  or  small  flowers  is  a  very  becoming 
trimming. 


ready  to  put  away,  as  you  would  jelly,  in 
glasses;  or  stone  jars  are  nice. 

Rhubarb  and  Apple  Jelly. — Cut  up 
your  rhubarb  and  wash  it;  put  on  the  fire 
without  any  water  at  all.  Take  good,  sour 
apples,  pare  and  quarter,  and  cook  in  a  x°jw 
little  water.  Strain  the  juice  from  both, 
and  put  them  on  the  stove  to  cook  for  fif- 
teen minutes.  Then  add  the  heated  sugar, 
three  fourths  as  much  sugar  as  juice.  Boil 


Toilet  for  Elderly  Lady. 


Color  to  enter  the  toilet  of  a  lady  grow- 
ing old  should  be  of  a  very  subdued  shade 
of  red  or  rich  plum  color. 

The  cape  has  a  very  attractive  trimming 
around  the  neck  of  chiffon,  made  very  full. 
This  hides  the  lack  of  fullness  about  the 
throat.  L. 


UMBRELLA-CASE  AND  PILLOW-COVER. 

Make  yourself  comfortable  while  travel- 
ing, by  providing  a  comfortable  pillow, 
either  of  down  or  a  rubber  air-pillow. 
Make  a  brown  linen  cover  for  it,  embroi- 
dered in  brown  wool  or  silk,  and  attach 
a  handle  to  one  side.  This  can  easily  be 
carried. 

A  case  for  umbrellas  can  be  made  of  the 
same  material — double,  so  as  to  carry  across 
the  arm. 

In  the  pillow-case  you  can  slip  a  short 
sack,  to  use  on  the  sleeper 
if  needed.  L.  C. 


hard  for  twenty  minutes;  turn  into  glasses, 
and  set  in  the  sun,  if  possible,  for  half  a 
day.   Seal  the  next  day. 

Spiced  Grape  Jelly. — Take  grapes  half 
ripe,  crush  all  the  juice  out  well  and  strain. 
Take  equal  quantities  of  juice  and  sugar; 
to  each  quart  add  one  half  teaspoonful  of 
cloves  and  one  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon. 
Cook  hard  twenty  minutes,  then  remove 
from  the  stove  and  pour  into  glasses. 

Pineapple  Preserves. — Pare  and  slice 
the  apples;  then  weigh  them,  and  to  every 
pound  of  fruit  use  a  pound  of  sugar ;  put  a 
layer  of  the  slices  in  a  jar  and  cover  them 
with  a  layer  of  sugar;  and  thus  proceed 
until  the  apples  and  sugar  are  used  up ;  let 
them  stand  over  night;  then  take  the 
apples  out  of  the  syrup,  cook  the  syrup  till 
it  thickens,  replace  the  apples,  and  boil  fif- 
teen minutes ;  take  the  apples  out  of  the 


PUTTING  UP  FRUIT. 

Presupposing  this  is  the 
young  housekeeper's  first 
year  in  her  new  home, 
putting  up  fruit  for  the 
first  time  on  her  own  re- 
sponsibility, let  me  say, 
"Do  not  attempt  too  much 
at  once." 

Put  your  jelly  juice 
through  two  bags,  one  of 
four  double  tarltan,  and 
the  next  one  of  flannel. 

A  little  white  of  an  egg, 
beaten  to  a  froth ,  will  clear 
jelly  very  nicely. 

Don't  try  to  make  jelly 
of  everything.   Currant,  grape,  gooseberry 
and  crab-apple  are  the  standards.   The  fol- 
lowing recipes  for  different  things  will  be 
found  very  reliable: 

Red  or  Black  Raspberry  Jam. — To  use 
one  t  hird  currants  to  two  thirds  raspberries 
is  better  than  the  berries  alone.  Mash  the 
fruit  well  and  let  it  boil  twenty  minutes; 
weigh  the  quantity;  allow  two  or  three 
pounds  for  the  kettle  to  weigh,  and  to 
every  pound  of  fruit  use  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  sugar.  After  this  is  put  in,  let  it 
boil  till,  by  taking  some  out  on  a  plate  to 
try  it,  no  juice  gathers  about  it.   Then  it  is 


Pillow-cover. 

syrup  and  let  them  cool ;  then  put  them  in 
jars  and  pour  the  syrup  over  them.  A  few 
pieces  of  ginger-root  boiled  in  the  syrup 
will  improve  it. 

To  Seal  Cans  or  Jars. — Scald  the  fruit 
thoroughly;  pour  into  the  cans;  have 
ready  three  or  four  pieces  of  paper  (a  thin, 
tough  tea-paper  is  best);  cut  about  one 
inch  larger  around  than  the  top  of  the  can; 
wet  the  under  side  with  the  white  of  an 
egg;  press  on  quickly,  and  put  two  or  three 
more  pieces  on  top  of  this;  wet  the  same  as 
the  first;  tie  a  string  around  over  these,  to 
be  sure  they  are  close. 


To  Fill  Jars  with  Hot  Fruit  without 
Warming  Them.— Place  the  jar  in  a  bowl 
of  cold  water  and  pour  into  it  one  cupful  of 
the  boiling  fruit.  This  will  heat  the  jar 
without  breaking  it,  and  it  must  be  taken 
put  of  the  water  to  finish  filling  it.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  hot  fruit 
higher  than  the  water  on  the  outside  of  the 
jar  before  removing  it,  or  it  will  be  sure  to 
break.  This  will  also  answer  for  filling 
jelly-glasses.  Christie  Irving. 


SHERIFF  WILKINS  FREED. 


YEARS  OF   SLAVERY   AND   HOW    HE  ESCAPED 
— HEALTH  IS  IMPROVING — HAS  GAINED 
FIFTEEN    POUNDS    IN  WEIGHT 
—TALKS  ABOUT  HIS  DE- 
LIVERER DAILY. 

Urbana,  Ohio,  June  26,  1895.— (Special.)— 
This  town  is  in  quite  a  boil  of  excitement 
since  the  facts  about  the  improved  physical 
condition  of  many  of  our  leading  citizens 
became  known.  Anderson  &  Cramer,  the 
big  wholesale  and  retail  druggists,  were 
called  on  and  frankly  admitted  that  they 
were  the  first  to  start  the  good  work,  as 
Mr.  Anderson  termed  it.  "Yes,  we  intro- 
duced No-To-Bac  into  this  town  about 
three  years  ago.  The  demand  at  the  start 
was  very  light,  the  folks  had  no  faith  in  it, 
but  we  sold  to  a  few  people,  and  to  our 
great  astonishment  everyone  reported  a 
cure.  Since  that  time  we  have  sold  hun- 
dreds of  boxes,  and  everyone  under  a 
guarantee  to  cure  or  refund  the  money, 
and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  have  never 
had  a  call  to  refund  money.  This  is  indeed 
a  great  record  of  merit,  and  it  is  because  of 
this  merit  that  the  big  sale  has  resulted. 
As  every  cure  brings  in  at  least  twenty- 
five  customers,  we  know  that  No-To-Bac 
can  be  relied  upon  in  every  respect,  and 
No-To-Bac  not  only  relieves  the  nervous 
irritation  and  makes  the  use  of  tobacco 
entirely  unnecessary,  but  at  the  same  time 
builds  up  and  fortifies  the  general  physical 
condition.  I  just  saw  two  of  our  prom- 
inent merchants  pass  down  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street;  they  were  cured  by 
No-To-Bac  a  year  ago,  and  they  have  not 
used  tobacco  since  and  have  been  greatly 
improved  in  health.  We  have  a  great 
many  customers,  men  who  are  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  who  Jiave  been  cured  of 
the  tobacco  habit  by  the  use  of  No-To-Bac, 
and  who  continue  taking  it  right  along  for 
its  tonic  effects.  Asa  natural  invigorate) r 
and  stimulant  we  believe  there  is,  no 
preparation  in  America  to  equal  it." 

"You  know  R.  P.  Wilkins,  our  sheriff, 
don't  you?" 

"Yes,  of  course  I  do." 

"Well,  you  want  to  interview  him." 

Mr.  Wilkins  was  called  upon,  and  said : 
"Yes,  November  4th,  last,  I  bought  my 
first  box  of  No-To-Bac  from  Anderson  & 
Cramer.  I  had  little  faith,  and  to  my  great 
surprise,  after  using  part  of  the  third  box, 
I  was  completely  cured  and  did  not  have 
the  least  desire  for  tobacco.  I  have  been  a 
perfect  slave  to  tobacco  for  over  twenty- 
five  years;  I  smoked  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
cigars  a  day;  to-day  I  feel  better,  I  sleep 
better,  think  better,  and  I  have  gained 
fifteen  pounds  in  weight,  and  there  is  not 
a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  recommend 
No-To-Bac  to  many  of  .  the  tobacco  users 
who  I  know  are  destroying  their  lives  and 
vitality  by  the  use  of  the  weed." 

Further  investigation  revealed  the  fact 
that  there  are  five  hundred  people  living 
in  this  town  and  the  surrounding  country 
who  have  been  cured  by  No-To-Bac.  If 
the  cures  go  on  at  this  rate  it  will  not  be 
very  long  before  the  tobacco  industry  is 
going  to  be  seriously  affected.  The  sale  of 
No-To-Bac  has  been  phenomenal. 

The  public  should  be  warned,  however, 
against  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  many 
imitations  on  the  market,  as  the  success  of 
No-To-Bac  has  brought  forth  a  host  of 
counterfeiters  and  imitators.  The  genuine 
No-To-Bac  is  sold  under  a  guarantee  to 
cure  by  all  druggists,  and  every  tablet  has 
the  word  No-To-Bac  plainly  stamped 
thereon,  and  in  the  purchase  of  the  gen- 
uine article  you  run  no  physical  or  finan- 
cial risk. 

I  like  your  patterns  very  much.  They  seem 
like  a  Godsend  to  poor  people. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


Your  patterns  are  a  great  attraction.   It  is. 
an  inducement  to  take  the  paper  for  them 
alone.    Lucinda  Sigler,  Manchester,  Tenn. 


I  have  found  your  patterns  the  most  satis- 
factory of  any  I've  ever  tried. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Lauren,  Topinabee,  Mich. 


Please  send  immediately  No.  6229.  I  have 
had  three  of  your  patterns  before  this,  and  I 
find  them  equal  in  every  way  to  Butterick's 
patterns,  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay  more 
tha n  as' m tich  again. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Stiles,  Box  97,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 
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Our  §iaui5fhol(l. 


FIFTY-THREE. 

No,  my  friend,  you  are  not  old, 
Though  to  silver  turns  the  gold 
Of  your  hair,  and  though  the  blue 
Of  your  eyes  grows  fainter,  too, 
And  you  gravely  say  to  me, 
"Ah !  to-day  I'm  fifty-three." 

Such  a  loyal  heart  as  lies 

In  your  bosom  Time  defies, 

And  your  voice  must  still  be  young, 

for  it  late  sweet  verses  sung; 

And  your  laugh  is  wondrously 

Spring-attuned  for  fifty-three. 

Some  there  are  but  half  those  years. 
Deaf  to  everything  that  cheers, 
Dumb  when  they  should  kindly  speak, 
Blind  to  all  the  poor  and  weak. 
Older  these,  'tis  plain  to  see, 
Are  than  you  at  fifty-three. 

None  throughout  this  world,  in  sooth. 
Part  so  slowly  with  their  youth 
As  those  spirits  who  delight 
In  making  dreary  pathways  bright- 
Old,  my  friend,  you  will  not  be 
When  much  more  than  fifty-three. 

— Margaret  Eytinge. 


HOUSEKEEPERS'  NOTES. 


w 


all  Decoration.— I  saw 
a  very  pretty,  simple  lit- 
tle decoration  the  other 
day.  It  was  on  ly  a  small 
cluster  of  wheat-heads, 
perhaps  half  a  dozen, 
that  had  been  gathered  just  as  they  readied 
the  golden  stage,  before  they  were  dead 
ripe;  and  a  spray  of  bright  green  holly  tied 
together  with  a  bow  of  narrow  scarlet  rib- 
bon and  tacked  to  the  wall 
beside  a  picture  represent- 
ing a  harvest-field.  It 
seemed  to  brighten  up  the 
entire  room.  Another 
simple  little  thing  which 
almost  any  one  could  have 
was  a  banner  about  six  by 
eight  inches,  covered  with 
black  velvet  witli  a  band  of 
scarlet  satin  at  the  top,  one 
inch  wide  on  one  side  and 
sloping  down  to  two  yicnes 
"wide  on  the  other.  Fas- 
tened to  this  with  invisible 
stitches  was  a  feathery 
spray  of  greenish-gray 
wistaria  seed-pods,  and  t*vo 
or  three  scarlet  bolls  (or 
seed-pods)  from  the  wild 
rose.  If  the  wistaria  can- 
not be  obtained,  there  are 
many  things  that  could  be 
used  instead.  One  wild 
plant,  commonly  called  a 
weed,  has  small  clusters  of 
seed-pods  that  when  ripe 
burst  open  and  are  a  beau- 
tiful silvery  white,  and  are 
very  pretty  with  a  spray 
of  evergreen  or  a  few  rose  bolls.  Grasses, 
wheat  or  oat  heads  or  millet  are  also  pretty 
with  a  bit  of  green  and  tied  with  a  scarlet 
ribbon. 

Wood-box.- Going  into  a  sirange  kitchen 
not  long  since,  I  noticed  such  a  convenient 
wood-box  that  I  want  to  tell  you  all  about 
it.  It  was  perhaps  four  feet  long  and  two 
feet  broad,  and  about  three  or  three  and  a 
half  feet  high;  the  front  being  boarded  up 
only  about  two  feet  high  above  this,  the 
sides  sloped  backward  a  little,  and  on  top 
was  a  shelf  about  fourteen  inches  wide. 
This  shelf  was  covered  with  a  pretty  oil- 
cloth, and  the  box  answered  for  the  double 
purpose  of  a  wood-box  and  a  table;  but 
perhaps  the  best  thing  about  it  was  that  it 
was  mounted  on  casters  and  could  be  easily 
moved  from  place  to  place  when  the 
kitchen  was  swept  or  scrubbed.  Near  it 
stood  a  small  home-made  table  or  stand 
covered  with  an  oil-cloth  similar  to  the 
wood-box,  and  held  the  water-pail.  In 
scores  of  kitchens  a  box  and  stand  like 
these  would  surely  "fill  a  long- felt  want."  . 

Facial  Expression.  — Circumstances 
lit* taken  me  from  home  a  great  deal  j 

-  S~„\  bringing  me  into  contact  with  bun-  , 

dreds  of  people;  people  of  almost  every  ' 
rank  and  condition  in  life,  from  those  j 
dwellingin  the  most  humble  cottage  to  sue-  I 
ceo_"ul,  prosperous  country  homes  and  the 
■wealthy  city  residence,  students,  profes-' 
sional  and  business  people,  artisans  and 
housekeepers,  and  women  who  were  board- 
ing, with  nothing  to  do  but  to  kill  time. 
The  thing  that  has  impressed  me  most 
during  these  last  few  busy  weeks  is  the 
almost  universal  care-worn  expression  of 
the  women  everywhere,  and  the  premature 
wrinkles  that   are  marring  their  faces. 
( 'oming  home  one  day  with  my  mind  full 
of  it,  1  weut  to  the  mirror  and  studied 


my  own  face  (something  I've  not  taken 
time  to  do  before  in  years),  and  found  that 
I,  too,  was  much  more  wrinkled  than  my 
age  would  warrant.  Why  is  this?  I  have 
wondered  much  about  it,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  due  more  to  carelessness 
than  to  anything  else.  I  think  that,  as  a 
rule,  the  average  busy  woman  does  not 
give  as  much  thought  to  her  daily  personal 
appearance  as  she  should,  and  for  that  rea- 
son goes  about  much  of  the  time  with 
drawn  brows,  and  soon  the  wrinkles  begin 
to  come  that  would  indicate  crossness. 
Then,  when  talking,  nine  out  of  ten 
women  unconsciously  raise  their  eye- 
brows, thus  making  in  a  short  time  the 
permanent,  horizontal  wrinkles  that  dis- 
figure almost  every  forehead.  At  other 
times  we  squint,  thus  making  wrinkles 
about  the  eyes  that  ought  to  come  to 
us  only  with  extreme  old  age.  Then  if  we 
notice  ourselves  closely,  many  of  us  will 
find  that  we  have  a  peculiar  way  of  hold- 
ing our  lips  when  listening  to  something 
in  which  we  are  much  interested,  thatsoon 
brings  wrinkles  about  the  mouth. 

If  we  think  about  it,  aud  closely  notice 
the  many  women  we  meet,  we  will  soon 
see  that  a  woman  of  thirty  with  a  smooth, 
unwrinkled  face  is  very,  very  hard  to  find. 
Instead,  girls  not  yet  out  of  their  teens  are 
as  wrinkled  as  a  woman  of  forty  need  be, 
if  she  were  always  careful  not  to  distort 
her  face  as  the  majority  of  us  are  now 
doing  daily  and  hourly.  So  I  would  sound 
a  note  of  warning,  for  I  find  that  these  pre- 
maturely wrinkled  women  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  class  or  calling,  but  all  seem  to 
be  alike  disfigured,  whether  poor  and  hard- 
working, or  possessed  of  wealth  and  leis- 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 


Velvet  Collar. 

ure.  Yet  I  am  fully  convinced  that  if  we 
notice  ourselves  and  keep  our  features  in 
repose,  there  is  no  need  of  these  wrinkles, 
which  we  all  dread.  It  may  be  hard  to 
begin  now,  but  if  we  carefully  watch  our- 
selves we  may  arrest  these  "footprints  of 
time,"  which  are  more  often  footprints  of 
carelessness,  and  the  woman  between  the 
years  of  thirty  and  forty-five  need  look  no 
older  ten  years  from  now  than  she  does  at 
present.  If  girls  and  young  women  would 
bear  in  mind,  and  keep  cheek  and  brow 
from  unnecessary  wrinkles,  the  next  gen- 
eration of  women  would  "carry  their  age" 
much  better  than  the  present  one'.  We  all 
long  to  make  a  good  appearance  and  re- 
tain our  attractiveness,  so  let  us  watch 
closely,  and  keep  the  unnecessary  wrinkles 
off  by  not  giving  them  a  place  on  our  faces, 
even  for  a  few  minutes. 

Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


VELVET  COLLAR. 

This  collar,  which  can  be  used  as  an  acces- 
sory to  several  toilets,  is  made  of  black  vel- 
vet lined  with  pale  yellow  silk. 

Around  all  the  edges  it  is  trimmed  with 
very  narrow  jet  trimming,  or  steel  passe- 
menterie and  narrow  lace.  It  sets  off  a 
plain  dress,  giving  enough  black  about  the 
face  to  tone  down  both  the  color  in  the 
face,  and  dress ;  also  is  a  beautiful  trimming 
for  a  black  dress.  L.  L.  C. 


A  BIG  DROP  IN  SUGAR. 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  better  known  as  the 
Cheapest  Supply  House  on  Earth,  at  171,  173 
and  175  W.  Adams  St.,  Chicago,  111.,  are  selling 
40  lbs.  of  t  he  very  best-granulated  sugar  for  SI, 
and  other  groceries  at  proportionately  low 
prices;  they  ship  their  goods  to  anyone  any- 
where; they  will  supply  you  if  anywhere 
within  one  thousand  miles  of  Chicago,  selling 
granulated  sugar  40  lbs.  for  SI,  and  everything 
accordingly.  Send  no  money,  but  cut  this 
notice  nut  aiid  send  to  Scars,  Roebuck  <&  Co., 
Chicago,  for  full  particulars. 


VARIOUS  SWEETS  AND  SOURS. 

As  the  season  for  canning  and  pickling 
approaches,  a  few  timely  hints,  the  result 
of  experience,  may  be  a  real  benefit  to  the 
new  housekeeper. 

In  order  that  peaches,  pears  and  apples 
may  keep  firm  and  of  good  color,  select 
well-ripened,  firm,  sound  fruit,  discarding 
any  that  show  the  least  sign  of  decay.  In 
paring,  be  very  careful  to  remove  all 
bruises.  As  the  rind  drops,  put  each  piece 
into  clear  lime-water  and  let  stay  until  all 
are  pared.  Lay  on  a  sieve,  rinse  and  drain.  If 
for  canning,  pack  closely  in  jars  and  set  in 
cold  water  up  to  the  neck ;  bring  to  a  boil, 
I  while  you  make  a  syrup  of  half  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  Cook  five  minutes  after 
the  sugar  melts.  Skim  well  and  fill  the 
jars  brimful,  let  stand  two  minutes,  then 
fill  again  if  it  has  sunk  below  the  top. 
Press  the  fruit  well  down  with  the  back  of 
a  spoon  and  seal  at  once. 

Be  careful  to  set  glass  jars  on  something 
warm  when  you  take  them  from  the  water, 
lest  a  chill  burst  them  and  your  labor  be 
in  vain. 

For  delicate  fruits,  such  as  strawberries, 
make  the  syrup  thicker — about  three 
fourths  of  svjrgar  to  half  a  pint  of  water. 
Select  large,  firm  berries,  handle  as  little  as 
possible,  boil  the  syrup  ten  minutes,  or 
until  it  ropes,  then  drop  in  a  handful  of 
berries  at  a  time.  As  the  syrup  boils  again, 
take  them  out  with  a  skimmer  and  pack 
down  in  a  glass  jar.  Keep  on  scalding  a 
few  at  a  time  until  all  are  down  ;  then  boil 
the  syrup  until  it  ropes  freely,  pour  over 
them  until'the  fruit  is  completely  covered. 
Seal  while  boiling  hot.  Fruit  treated  in 
this  way  keeps  its  shape,  color  and  flavor. 

For  preserves,  allow  five  pounds  of  best 
sugar  to  each  four  pounds  of  pared  fruit. 
After  rinsing,  drain  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  pack  in  layers  with  the  sugar,  in  a 
deep  stone  jar.  Let  stand  twenty-four 
hours  in  a  cool  place.  Pour  off  the  syrup 
into  a  perfectly  bright  kettle  and  boil  for 
ten  minutes;  skim  very  closely  and  pour 
over  the  fruit,  let  stand  another  day.  Drain 
off  again,  bring  to  a  boil,  and  add  the  fruit 
after  skimming  well.  Keep  it  boiling 
briskly,  neither  very  fast  nor  slow.  Never 
crowd  your  kettle.  When  clear  pink  or 
golden  jellies  and  preserves  are  desired, 
cook  only  a  moderate  quantity  at  once.  If 
the  heat  is  just  right,  in  two  hours  your 
fruit  will  be  clear  and  sugary  all  through. 
Take  it  out  with  a  skimmer  and  lay/ on 
dishes.  Boil  the  syrup  until  it  is  like 
honey,  adding, if  desired,  the  strained  juice 
of  three  lemons  and  their  peel  boiled  in 
clear  water  until  a  straw  will  pierce  it.  If 
ginger  is  preferred,  soak  two  pieces  over 
night  in  half  a  pint  of  M  ater  and  add  the 
whole  of  the  syrup  before  boiling  down. 
When  thick  enough,  pack  the  fruit  care- 
fully in  the  jars  and  cover  an  inch  deep 
with  the  syrup.  Lay  brandied  paper  in 
the  mouth  of  each  jar, and  tie  down  securely 
without  sealing. 

If  you  care  for  peach  cordial,  save  the 
parings  and  seeds  from  preserving,  pack 
them  in  your  kettle,  add  a  quart  of  water 
and  let  simmer  for  three  hours.  Strain 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  every  pint  of  liquid 
add  a  pound  of  sugar,  with  the  spices  you 
like.  Boil  and  skim  well,  but  do  not 
reduce.  When  bloodwarm,  add  half  its 
own  bulk  of  whisky  or  brandy,  cork  tightly 
and  dip  the  heads  in  melted  wax. 

Most  delicious  citron  can  be  prepared 
from  watermelon  rind,  quite  equal  to  the 
citron  fruit.  Choose  thick,  sound  rind,  cut 
it  in  lengthwise  strips  an  inch  or  so  long, 
or  in  dice.  Take  off  the  green  and  remove 
the  soft  inside;  drop  it  in  strong  brine, 
where  it  must  stay  at  least  three  days— a 
week  is  better— then  soak  in  clear  water, 
changing  often  until  perfectly  fresh.  Wash 
clean  and  scald  for  five  minutes  in  weak 
alum-water,  then  boil  in  ginger  tea  until  a 
straw  will  pierce  it.  Now  make  a  syrup  of 
three  pounds  of  sugar  to  every  two 
pounds  of  rind;  add  to  every  three  pounds 
a  pint  of  fresh  ginger  tea  and  the  strained 
juice  of  three  lemons,  along  with  the 
shredded  peel  boiled  tender,  as  before 
directed.  Boil  until  it  ropes,  skimming 
constantly,  then  add  the  watermelon  rind 
aud  cook  until  clear  all  through,  taking- 


care  not  to  scorch  it.  Keep  at  hand  some 
boiling  water,  and  pour  in  a  little  from 
time  to  time  as  the  syrup  grows  too  thick. 
When  the  rind  looks  translucent,  it  is  done. 
Skim  it  out  carefully  and  fill  glass  jars. 
Boil  the  syrup  almost  to  candy  height  and 
pour  over  it.  This  is  not  only  exceedingly 
palatable,  but  makes  a  very  pretty  dish. 

Grate  four  quinces,  after  removing  the 
skin,  add  two  pounds  of  granulated  sugar 
and  one  quart  of  water,  boil  twenty  min- 
utes. Put  in  tumblers.  Pineapples  treated 
in  this  way  are  also  delicious. 

For  cucumber  pickles,  cover  with  salt- 
water over  night,  drain  dry  and  cover  with 
a  weak  vinegar,  in  the  proportion  of  a 
small  teacupful  of  salt  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  powdered  alum  to  a  gallon  of  weak  vin- 
egar, poured  over  them  cold.  Let  stand  in 
this  as  long  as  it  will  keep — say  about  a 
week — then  wash  and  drain  dry.  Heat  to 
the  boiling-point  strong  cider  vinegaiyand 
to  every  gallon  of  vinegar  add  two  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  one  fourth  pound  of  white 
and  black  mustard-seed  and  celery-seed, 
mixed,  some  pieces  of  unground  mace, 
cloves,  cinnamon  and  a  few  red  peppers, 
small  onions,  some  lemon  and  a  small 
amount  of  grated  horse-radish.  Tie  a  per- 
forated cloth  over  the  jars.  When  the 
liquid  is  hot,  if  the  cucumbers  are  not  a 
nice  color,  a  small  piece  of  copperas  and 
the  cucumbers  put  in  the  liquid  when  on 
the  stove  will  make  them  a  nice  green. 
Virginia  Mixed  Pickles.— 

1)4  pecks  of  green  tomatoes, 

y2  peck  of  cucumbers, 

\i  peck  of  white  onions, 

\i  peck  of  green  peppers, 

2  large  heads  of  cabbage, 

%  teacupful  of  grated  horse-radish, 

5  cents'  worth  each  of  mustard,  cinna- 
mon and  ginger, 

y,  ounce  of  whole  cloves, 

y,  pound  of  white  mustard-seed, 

%  pound  of  celery-seed, 

1  pint  of  molasses, 

1  pint  of  brown  sugar, 
■6,  cents'  worth  of  turmeric,  for  coloring. 
Chop  the  vegetables  after  removing  the 
cucumber  and  pepper  seeds,  mix,  and  add 
one  and  one  half  pounds  of  coarse  salt.  Let 
stand  two  days,  strain  out  of  the  brine 
quite  dry  and  cover  with  weak  vinegar. 
Let  scald,  not  cook,  strain  again,  add  horse- 
radish and  spices.  Have  five  quarts  of 
good  cider  vinegar  scalding  hot  and  pour 
over  the  whole,  then  bottle  while  hot. 
This  is  excellent.  Elliott. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
has  no  free  al- 
kali in  it.  Nei- 
ther  reddens 
nor  roughens 
the  skin. 

Delicate  Cake 


Easily  removed  vitnoutbrealcing. 
Perfection  Tine  require  uo 
greasing.     10   styles,  round 

Asenta  Wanted,  liichurdaon  Mtfc.  Co.,  »  SU,lia;h,  S.t. 

WALL  PAPE 

Samples  tree  from  largest  "Wall  Paper  concern  in  LT.St 

KAYSER  &  ALLKA»~iK;'E'Ss,'Pllilada, 


WLT8  all-WOOl  SDITS,  SB 

Worth  $10.  Well-made  and  Trimmed.  || 
Black,  Blue  or  Brown.   Neat  Patterns. 

 Samples   SSeiit  Free.  

MEN'S  Alpaca  COATS  and  VESTS,  Op  07 

Good,  substantial  qua!.,  worth  $4.00.  ' 

In  ordering  send  chest  measure  over  vesr, 
waist  measure  over  pants,  and  inside  leg 
measure.  s<  tui  pfbhey  by  Registered  Mail, 
P.  O.  or  Express  Order,  or  Bank:  Draft. 

i.Juuils  sent      O.  D.  whim  %  ami.  comes  with  order. 

Wfll  C  9/  Pfl  Clothing  Manufacturers, 
ifULr  tt  UU.,  117,119  N.$thSt.,Fuila.3Pa0 
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Free  to  Any  Address  Our  New  8=page  Catalogue,  Illustrating  Nearly  200  Stylish  Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses',  Children's  and  Infants'  Garments. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  ami  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 
Poslagi  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-flve  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment 


to  go  by.    These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for. 
every  single  piece  of  the  dress.    Your  order  will  ' 
be  rilled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
Inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALIj  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on  ISA  OH  pattern,  except 
on  skirl  and  wrapper  patterns,  2  cents  extra. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  6463.— Child's  Dress.  11  cents, 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  6472.— Misses'  Blazer,  lie. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  6444.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 

No.  6407.— Ladies'  Skirt.   12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6470.— Girls'  Costume,  lie. 
Sizes,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6379.— Ladies'  Habit  Basque. 

11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 

No.  6387.— Ladies'  Riding-skirt. 

12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6408.— Boys'  Middy  Suit. 
II  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  6  and  8  years. 


No.  6469.— Misses'  Blazer.  11  cents, 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  6378.— Ladies'  Round  Basque. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6454.— Girls'  Frock.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  and  12  years. 


No.  6385.— Ladies'  Wrapper.   12  cts. 
Sizes,  32,  34, 36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 
No.  6386— Infants'  Robe.  11  cents. 
Cut  in  one  size  only. 


No.  6381.— Ladies'  Blazer 
Jacket.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38, 40  inches  bust. 

No.  6382.— Ladies'  Blouse 
^^aist.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,'  38, 40  inches  bust.r 
No.  6323.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12c. 
Sizes,  22, 24,  26, 28, 30  inches  waist. 


No.  6430.— Ladies'  Yachting-blouse, 

11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 

No.  6323.— Ladies'  Yachting-skirt, 

12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6465.— Ladies' Blazer.  II  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6382.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6462.— Ladies' Eton  Jacket.  11c. 
Sizes.  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 
No.  6473.— Same  Pattern— Misses' 
Size.    II  cents. 
Sizes,  12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6467.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6445.— Ladies'  Basque.  11  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6446.— Ladies'  Skirt.   12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6464.— Ladies'    and  Misses' 

Bathing-suit.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  26,  28,  30,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42 
inches  bust. 
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THINE  EYES  SHALL  SEE  THE  KING  IN  HIS 
BEAUTY. 

I  shall  see  the  King  in  his  beauty, 

In  the  land  that  is  far  away, 
When  the  shadows  at  length  are  lifted, 

And  the  darkness  is  turned  to  day. 

To  behold  the  Chief  of  ten  thousand, 
Ah  !  my  soul,  this  were  joy  enough, 

'Twill  suffice  for  making  my  heaven, 
That  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof. 

Who  oan  tell  the  rapturous  meeting 
When  the  Lord  shall  gather  his  own? 

With  one  sight  all  eyes  are  now  ravished. 
The  Lamb  in  the  midst  of  the  throne. 

Oh  !  to  none  will  the  King  be  a  stranger 
Of  the  throng  who  bow  at  his  feet; 

For  the  hearts  of  the  saved  will  know  him 
By  the  prints  of  the  nails  in  his  feet. 

I  shall  see  him.  I  shall  be  like  him, 
By  one  glance  of  his  face  transformed, 

And  this  body  of  sin  and  darkness 
To  his  own  bright  image  conformed. 

—A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 


JERUSALEM.  • 

THE  altitude  of  Jerusalem  is  al- 
ways a  surprise  to  the  visitor 
who  comes  here  for  the  first 
time.  He  knows,  of  course, 
that  it  is  &  mountain  city,  and 
that  it  was  built  upon  Mount 
Zion  and  Mount  Moriah ;  hut  he  doe^  not 
realize,  until  he  makes  the  gradual  ascent, 
that  it  is  about  twenty-six  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
nearly  four  thousand  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  Dead  sea.  As  high  on  the  one  side 
as  the  Catskill  Mountain  house;  as  high  on 
the  other  as  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Jerusalem  is  a  city  of  surprises.  It  is, 
apart  from  its  sacred  associations,  an  in- 
tensely interesting  spot  even  to  travelers 
who  are  already  saturated  with  the  hith- 
erto unfamiliar  and  surprising  charms  of 
Cairo,  Athens  and  Constantinople.  Its 
size  can  best  be  expressed  by  the  statement 
that  the  journey  around  about  the  outside 
of  its  walls  may  be  made  by  an  ordinarily 
rapid  walker  in  the  space  of  an  hour.  Its 
houses  are  small,  irregular  in  shape, 
squalid  and  mean.  Its  streets,  if  streets 
they  can  be  called,  are  not  named  or  num- 
bered; they  are  steep,  crooked,  narrow, 
roughly  paved,  never  cleaned,  and  in  many 
instances  they  are  vaulted  over  by  the 
buildings  on  each  side  of  them.  Never  a 
pair  of  wheels  traverse  them,  and  rarely  is 
a  horse  or  a  donkey  seen  within  the  walls. 
The  halt,  the  maimed  and  the  blind,  the 
leprous  and  the  wretchedly  poor,  form  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem, 
and  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
Hebrews,  they  are  persistent  and  clamor- 
ous beggars.  Trade  and  commerce  seem  to 
be  confined  to  the  bare  necessities  of  life, 
and  to  dealers  in  beads  and  crucifixes. 
There  is  but  one  hotel,  and  that  not  a  good 
hotel,  within  its  walls;  and  one  Turkish 
merchant,  who  displays  in  his  little  win- 
dowless,  doorless  shop  a  small  assortment 
of  silver  charms,  trinkets  and  bric-a-brac 
to  the  gaze  of  the  passer-by,  is  almost  the 
only  vender  of  anything  like  luxuries  in 
the  place.  His  customers,  of  course,  are  the 
pilgrims  who  come  to  see  and  not  to 
worship. 

Jerusalem  is  unique  as  a  city  in  which 
everything  is  serious  and  solemn  and  se- 
vere. It  has  no  clubs,  no  bar-rooms,  no 
beer-gardens,  no  concert-halls,  no  theaters, 
no  lecture-rooms,  no  places  of  amusement 
of  any  kind,  no  street  bands,  no  wandering- 
minstrels,  no  wealthy  or  upper  classes,  no 
mayor,  no  aldermen,  no  new-spapers,  no 
printing-presses,  no  book-stores — except 
one  outside  the  walls,  for  the  sale  of  Bibles 
— no  cheerfulness,  no  life.  No  one  sings, 
no  one  dances,  no  one  laughs  in  Jerusalem  ; 
even  the  children  do  not  play. 

The  Jews,  it  is  said,  form  almost  two 
thirds  of  the  population  of  the  city.  They 
occupy  a  section  which  covei's  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastward  slope  of  Zion,  and  the 
Jewish  quarter  is  the  most  wretched  in  the 
whole  wretched  town.  Its  inhabitants  are 
quiet  and  subdued  in  bearing;  they  make 
no  claims  to  their  hereditary  rights  in  the 
royal  city  of  their  kings;  they  simply  and 
silently  and  patiently  wait.  The  Wailing 
Wall  of  the  Jews,  so  wonderfully  painted  by 
Verestchagin,  is  perhaps  the  most  realistic 
sight  in  Jerusalem  to-day.  In  a  small, 
paved,  oblong,  unroofed  inclosure,  some 
seventy-five  by  twenty  feet  in  extent,  and 
in  a  most  inaccessible  portion  of  the  town, 
is  the  mass  of  ancient  masonry  which  is  gen- 
erally accepted  as  having  been  a  portion  of 
i  he  outside  of  the  actual  wall  of  the  Temple 
ilscll.  Against  these  rough  stones,  every 
'.lay  jf  the  week,  but  especially  on  Friday, 


and  at  all  times  of  the  day,  arc  seen  j 
Hebrews  of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages, 
of  both  sexes,  rich  and  poor  alike,  weep- 
ing and  bewailing  the  desolation  which 
has  come  upon  them,  and  upon  the  city  of 
their  former  glory.  Whatever  may  be 
their  faith,  it  is  beautiful  and  sincere;  and 
their  grief  is  actual  and  without  dissimula- 
tion. They  kiss  the  walls,  and  beat  their 
breasts,  and  tear  their  hair,  and  rend  their 
garments;  and  the  real  tears  they  shed 
come  from  their  hearts  and  their  souls,  as 
well  as  from  their  eyes.  They  ask  for  no 
blacksheesh ;  they  pay  no  attention  to  the 
curious  and  inquisitive  heretics  and  Gen- 
tiles who  pity  while  they  wonder  at  them. 
They  read  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah 
and  the  mournful  words  of  Isaiah ;  they  wail 
for  the  days  that  are  gone;  and  they  pray 
to  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac, 
and  the  God  of  Jacob,  that  they  may  get 
their  own  again. — From  "The  Ltterqry 
Landmarks  of  Jerusalem,"  by  Laurence 
Hution,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


COMING  QUICKLY. 

However  wide  apart  men  maybe  as  to 
dates  and  times,  we  may  all  draw  the  one 
conclusion  from  the  message  of  the  divine 
Master  to  the  seer  of  Patmos,  "Behold  I 
come  quickly,"  that  the  time  fixed  for  the 
second  coming  of  Christ  is  not  far  off. 
Measured  by  the  world's  past,  since  the 
"beginning,"  when  the  keel  of  our  planet 
was  laid,  the  objective  point  of  the  believ- 
er's watch  and  hope — the  return  of  its 
King — is  "quickly"  to  take  place. 

Whether  at  morn,  at  noon,  or  at  night, 
we  may  not  tell,  but  of  its  immediate  pos- 
sibility we  can  safely  be  at  rest. 

The  few  memoranda  on  the  program 
of  events  still  unwrought,  oan  easily  be 
compressed  into  a  short  space  of  time,  if 
the  "quickly"  is  to  be  so  interpreted.  And 
certainly  never  was  history  so  rapidly 
made.  Everything  moves  at  high  pressure, 
and  events  fairly  tumble  over  each  other 
in  the  haste  of  their  fulfilment. 

It  will  not  be  amiss  for  all  who  "love  his 
appearing,"  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  au- 
gust and  blessed  event.  His  word,  empha- 
sized and  underscored,  is,  "Watch,  for  in 
such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not  the  son  of 
man  cometh." 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  climb  to 
house-roof  and  mountain -top,  and  level 
our  glasses  into  the  blue  to  search  for  the 
parting  heavens  through  which  he  conies. 
But  that  with  singleness  of  purpose  and 
quietness  of  heart  we  take  np  the  daily  work 
appointed  by  him,  doing  it  faithfully  ami 
gladly,  with  the  thought  that  before  the 
evening-time  he  may  come.  It  is  to  live 
daily,  hourly,  in  the  joy  and  inspiration  of 
the  "blessed  hope,"  to  keep  our  work  and 
plans  up  so  snug  that  any  hour  we  may  be 
ready  for  "his  appearing." 

The  hope  helps  to  simplify  life,  to  rid  it 
of  its  burdensome  ambitions,  and  develop 
in  one  that  true  spirit  and  secret  of  success 
which  throw  the  heart  and  energy  into  the 
work  in  hand. — Contributor. 


GOOD  CHEER. 

In  the  year  1641  a  traveler,  visiting  Am- 
sterdam, went  up  into  the  tower  of  St. 
Nicholas  church  to  note  the  playing  of  the 
marvelous  chime's.  He  found  a  man  away 
below  the  bells,  with  a  sort  of  wooden 
gloves  on  his  hands,  pounding  away  on  a 
key -board.  The  nearness  of  the  bells,  the 
clanging  of  the  keys  when  struck  by  the 
wooden  gloves,  the  clatter  of  the  wires, 
made  it  impossible  to  hear  the  music.  But 
in  the  distance,  many  men  paused  in  their 
work  to  listen  to  the  chiming. 

It  may  be  that  in  your  watch-towers, 
where  you  are  wearily  pouring  the  music 
out  of  your  life  into  the  empty  lives  of  the 
lowly,  that  the  rattling  of  the  keys  and  the 
heavy  hammers,  the  twanging  of  the  wires, 
the  very  nearness  of  the  work,  may  all 
conspire  to  prevent  your  catching  even 
one  strain  of  the  music  you  are  creating; 
hut  far  out  over  the  eternal  gea,  the  pure 
melody  of  your  work  blends  with  the  song 
of  angels,  and  is  ringing  through  the  corri- 
dors of  the  skies.  It  may  gladden  some 
burdened  souls  here,  and  harmonize  with 
the  rapturous  music  of  the  redeemed, here- 
after.— Helping  Hand. 


Every  Man  Should  Read  This. 

If  any  young,  old,  or  middle-aged  man,  suf- 
fering from  nervous  debility,  lack  of  yigori 
or  weakness  from  errors  or  excesses,  will  in- 
close stamp  to  me,  I  will  send  him  the  pre- 
scription of  a  genuine,  certain  cure,  free  of 
cost,  no  humbug,  no  deception.  It  is  cheap, 
simple  and  perfectly  safe  and  harmless.  I 
will  send  you  the  correct  prescription  and 
you  can  buy  the  remedy  of  me  or  prepare 
it  yourself,  just  as  you  choose.  The  pre- 
scription I  send  free,  just  as  I  agree  to  do. 
Address,  E.  H.  HUNGEBFOBD,  Box  A. 
Albion,  Mich. 


It  is 

Injurious 

To 

Stop 

Suddenly 


TOBA 


And  don't  lie  imposed  upon  by  buying  ei  remedy  that  requires  you  to  do  so,  as  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  substitute.  In  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  you  must  have  some 
.stimulant,  and  in  most  all  cases,  the  effect  of  the  stimulant,  be  it  opium'-  niorphins,  or  other 
opiates,  leaves  a  fa r  worse  habit  contracted.  Ask  your  druggist  about  BACO"CURO. 
77  is  purely  vegetable.  You  do  not  have  to  stop  using  tobacco  with  BACO'CURO.  It 
mill  notify  you  yihen  to  stop  and  your  desire  for  tobacco  will  cease.  Your  system  iv ill  be  as 
free  from  nicotine  as  the  day  before  you  took  your  first  cheir  or  smoke.  An  iron-clad  written 
guarantee  to  absolutely  cure  the  tobacco  habit  in  cdl  its  forms,  or  money  refunded. 

WE  HAVE  HUNDREDS,  WE  ~  PUBLISH  BUT  FEW. 


Office  of  the  Pioneer  Press  Co., 
C.  W.  Hornick,  Snpt. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Sept.  7,  1894. 
Eureka  Chemical  &  M'f'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Peak  Sirs— I  have  been  a  tobacco  fiend  for 
many  years,  and  during  the  past  two  years 
have  smoked  fifteen  to  twenty  cigars  regular 
ov'M'.y  day-  My  whole  nervous  system  became 
aff.'eted,  until  my  physician  told  me  I  must 
give  np  the  use  of  tobacco  for  the  time  being 
at  least.  I  tried  the  so-called  "Keeley  Cure," 
"Xo-To-Bac,"  and  various  other  remedies,  but 
wit hout  success,  unti I  I  accidentally  learned 
of  your  "Baeo-Ouro."  Three  weeks  ago  to-day 
I  commenced  using  your  preparation,  and  to- 
day I  consider  myseif  completely  cured  ;  I  am 
in  perfect  health,  and  the  horrible  craving  for 
tobacco,  which  every  inveterate  smoker  fully 
appreciates,  has  completely  left  me.  I  con- 
sider your  "Baco-Curo"  simply  wonderful, 
and  can  fully  recommend  it, 

Yours  very  truly. 

C.  W.  Hoksick. 

Rod  den,  111.,  Jan.  14,  1895. 
Eureka  Chemical  &  M'f'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Pear  Sirs— I  have  been  a  tobacco  fieud  for 
thirty- three  years,  and  during  the  past  two 
years  hav"  used  chewing  tobacco  very  exten- 
sively. My  nervous  system  be) rig  affected  con- 
siderable. I  have  often  tried  to  give  up  the 
use  of  tobacco,  but  always  failed,  until  I 
bought  three  boxes  of  your  "Baco-Curo."  I 
used  tobacco  at  the  same  time  while  taking 
"Baco-Curo,"  and  after  a  week  I  lost  the  appe- 
tite for  tobacco — smoking  or  chewing.  I  am 
enjoying  better  health,  and  consider  your 
"Baco-Curo"  the  safest,  most  harmless  and 
reliable  remedy  for  to  break  the  tobacco  habit. 
Yours  truly. 

JOHN  RODDES,  - 

Postmaster,  Rodden.  111. 

Rodden,  Illinois,  January- 15,  JS95. 
Eureka  Chemical  A  M'f'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Pear  Sirs— I  have  used  chewing  tobacco 
very  extensively  tiie  past  thirty  years.  I  tried 
so-called  "No-To-Bac"  and  other  remedies, 
but  without  success,  until  I  bought  three 
boxes  of  your  "Baco-Curo."  I  continued  chew- 
ing tobacco  while  taking  the  preparation,  and 
find  that  the  horrible  craving  for  tobacco  has 
left  me,  and  I  consider  myself  cured.  I  can 
fully  recommend  "Baco-Curo"  to  any  person 
wishing  to  break  themselves  of  the  tobacco 
habit.  Yours  very  truly, 

,    S.  P.  White. 


Independence,  Wisconsin,  Jan.  28, 1895. 
Eureka  Chemical  &  M'f'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

G exti.em ex— Las t  summer  1  furnished  Mr. 
James  Reid,  of  the  town  of  Burnside,  Tremp- 
ealeau Co.,  with  three  boxes  of  your  "Baco- 
Curo."  He  had  chewed  tobacco  for  over  forty 
years,  and  the  last  year  used  over  sixty-five 
pounds.  He  commenced  using  "Baco-Curo," 
and  one  box  did  not  have  the  effect ;  when  he 
had  used  about  one  half  of  the  second  box,  he 
began  to  lose  his  taste  for  tobacco,  and  when 
he  had  used  one  half  of  the  third  box  he  had 
lost  all  his  appetite  for  it,  and  is  now  entirely 
cured.         Yours  truly, 

J.  C.  Taylor,  Druggist. 

TO  WHOM  IT  MAY  CONCERN. 
|  This  is  to  certify  that  I,  William  S.  Sawyer, 
of  Atlantic,  County  of  Cass,  State  of  Iowa, 
having  been  an  Inveterate  smoker  of  tobacco, 
bought  three  boxes  of  "Baco-Curo,"  Pec.  21, 
1894.  Began  taking  same  according  to  direc- 
tions, and  can  say  that  I  am  completely  cured 
of  the  tobacco  habit.  "Baco-Curo"  is  simply 
wonderful,  and  I  recommend  it  to  all  who_are 
slaves  to  the  tobacco  habit  and  wish  to  be 
cured.  I  am  in  perfect  health  and  have  not 
felt  so  well  in  years.  That  terrible  craving, 
which  every  tobacco  user  has  more  or  less, 
has  completely  disappeared  and  I  feel  like  a 
new  man.  Hoping  that  this  may  do  some  one 
good  and  lead  them  to  try  this  wonderful 
remedy,  "Baco-Curo,"  I  remain 

Yours  truly, 

Wm.  S.  Sawyer, 
Atlantic,  Iowa. 

Clayton,  Nevada  Co.,  Ark.,  Jan.  28,  1895. 
Eureka  Chemical  &  M'f'g  Co..  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Gentlemen— For  forty  years  I  used  tobacco 
in  all  its  forms.  For  twenty-five  years  of  that 
time  I  was  a  great  sufferer  from  general  de- 
bility and  heart  disease.  For  fifteen  years  1 
tried  to  quit,  but  couldn't.  I  took  various 
remedies;  among  others,  "No-To-Bac,"  "The 
Indian  Tobacco  Antidote,"  "Bouble  Chloride 
of  Gold,"  etc.,  etc.,  but  none  of  them  did  me 
the  least  bit  of  good.  Finally,  however,  I  pur- 
chased a  box  of  your  "Baco-Curo,"  and  it  has 
erttirely  cured  me  of  the  habit  in  all  its  forms, 
and  I  have  increased  thirty  pounds  in  weight 
and  am  relieved  from  all  the  numerous  aches 
and  pains  of  body  and  mind.  I  could  write  a 
quire  of  paper  upon  my  changed  feelings  and 
condition.        Yours  respectfully, 

P.  H.  MarbttrY, 
Pastor  C.  P.  Church,  Clayton,  Ark. 


What  Mr.  Kraemer  says  of  "Baco-Curo." 

Atlantic,  Iowa,  Feb.  4,  1895. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I,  F.  P.  Kraemer,  of  Atlantic,  Iowa,  was  an  inveterate  smoker  of 
cigarettes  for  more  than  two  years. 

About  eight  weeks  ago  I  bought  three  boxes  of  "Baco-Curo."  I  began  taking  it  according 
to  directions,  and  after  taking  one  and  one  half  boxes,  all  the  desire  for  cigarettes  left  me  and 
I  have  had  no  desire  since. 

I  can  heartily  recommend  "Baco-Curo"  to  all  who  are  slaves  to  the  Cigarette  habit  or 
tobacco  habit  in  any  form,  and  are  iu  search  of  a  cure.  1  had  become  so  under  the  influence  of 
cigarettes,  I  coulcj  not  remember  anything;  could  not  study,  unless  under  the  influence  of  the 
drug,  which  ft  death  in  the  end,  if  kept  up. 

Cigarettes  are  sapping  the  lives  out  of  more  boys  and  young  men  to-day,  than  anything 
that  is  known  to  the  world.  Boys,  before  it  is  too  late  get  some  of  this  remedy  that  killed  the 
craving  for  cigarettes  in  me  and  save  your  young  life.  Restore  yourself  to  manhood.  "You 
will  feel  as  though  you  had  escapedan  awful  doom,  and  you  have,  when  cured  by  "Baco-Curo," 
for  you  feel  like  a  new  being.  I  never  felt  better  in  all  my  life  than  at  this  present  writing. 
I  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with  me,  until  informed  by  the  agent.  He  told  me  what 
was  the  reason  I  could  not  do  anything  unless  under  the  influence  of  the  death-dealing  poison 
found  i  n  cigarettes.  I  did  not  believe  him  at  first,  until  he  explained  the  action  on  the  system. 
Then  I  bought  the  goods,  and  thank  God  and  all  concerned,  I  am  a  sound  person  to-day. 

Hoping  that  this  may  reach  the  unfortunate  cigarette  smoker,  I  remain 

Yours  respectfully, 

F.  P.  Kraemer. 

PRICE  §1.00  PER  BOX  OR  THREE  BOXES  (30  days  treatment  and  guaranteed 
cure),  §2.50.  For  sale  by  cdl  druggists,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  upon  receipt  of  price. 
SEND  SIX  TWO-CENT  STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE  BOX.    Booklet  and  proofs  free. 

Eureka  Chemical  &  Mf'g  Co.,  La  Crosse,  Wis. 


PATENTS 


LEHJI.UX,  PATTISOX   &  XESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


fg        THE  ORIGINAL 

Pepsin  Gum 

CAUTION.— See  that  the 
name  Beeman  is  on  each 
wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of 
Chewing  Gum 

And  s,  Dslicious  Eemedy  for 

Indigestion  and  Seasickness. 
Send  5c.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
39  Late  St.,  Cleveland,!). 

Originators  of 

Pepsin  Chewing  Cum. 


NERVE  FOOD 

Free.  Dr.J.A.Mcii"" 


Send  for  a  package  of 
The  famous  and 
Precious  Remedy 

II,  3  and  5  lubbard  Court,  Chioago.Ill 


BASE  BALL.  HOW  TO  PLAY  IT. 

A  Great  Book,  contains  all  the  rules;  also 
the  secret  of  pitching  curved  balls,  and  to 
bat  successfully.  Rules  for  Football  and  Ten- 
nis. Every  player  should  have  it.  Entirely 
newand  handsomely  illustrated.  ThiaOreat 
Book.  Free  to  any  one  sending  ue  lO 
tents  to  pay  postage.  Also  Catalogue  Guns, 
Revolvers,  Musical  Instruments,  Magic  Tricks. 
JV11  for  lOc,  Order  quick.  For  I 
SI. 35  we  will  send  Our  Base  Ball 
Outfit,  cunsisting  of  9  Caps,  9  Belts,  1  Ball, 
2  Bat.  BATES  SPORTING  CO.,  100  High  St.*  Boston,  Mass,  I 


MADE  TO  ORDER* 

Imported  cloths— Suits  and  Overcoats 
from  $10  to  $20— the  style  and  material 
you  select.  We  are  direct  importers 
— guarantee  perfect  fit,  superior  work- 
manship and  finest  trimmings.  We 
pay  express  charges  to  any  part  of 
the  United  States.  Goods  sent  C.  O.  D., 
with  privilege  of  examination.  Write 
for  free  catalogue,  samples  and  measur- 
ing instructions. 

TIIE  PROGRESS  TAILORING  CO. 
262 and 264  state  St.,  Dept.    32      Chicago.  Ill 

mCCf  A  FINE  BICYCLE! 

ft-  ft#  If  you  waotODe,  either  sex,  write  us  at 

"T  W\        ■■  I  once  and  we  will  send  circular  showing 

I  II  *vt  *>ow  y°u  m&y  £et  one*     e  £'Te  a 

to  one  person  in  each  locality 
who  will  comply  with  our  offer 
to  help  introduce  our  popular 
64-col. monthly.  Theie  bicycles 
cost  at  retail  $30  and  upwards, 
but  we  give  you  one  FREB 
if  you  mean  business.  Send  us 
the  names  of  5  persons  In  your 
locality  fond  of  reading,  and 
10  ets.'silver  or  12  els.  stamps, 
and  we  will  send  yon  our  charming  illustrated  magazine  three 
months  on  trial,  and  oar  grand  Introduction  offer  by  return  mail. 

Popular  Monthly,  419   Water  St.,   Boston,  Haas. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


e®*KEAD  THIS  NOTICE."SW 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
^Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
''containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of.  the  paper  only. 


Lice  on  Cucumbers.— Mrs.  N.  W.,  Neb. 
Spray  or  sprinkle  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
Bfcstrong  tobacco-water. 

Mixing;  Beans.— R.  W.  B.,  Delaware  county, 
"N.  Y.,  writes:  "Will  pole  beans  and  bush 
beans  mix,  if  planted  in  the  same  field? 
Which  is  the  best  way  to  harvest  beans, 
drawing  them  to  the  barn  at  once,  or  putting 
thom  around  poles  stuck  into  the  ground?" 
I  Reply  by  Joseph  : — The  different  varieties 
of  ordinary  beans,  both  running  and  bush 
sorts,  are  very  liable  to  produce  crosses  if 
planted  close  together.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  planted  the  various  kinds  of  bush  and 
pole  Limas  intermixed  in  the  rows  for  some 
•years,  for  the  very  purpose  of  producing 

crosses,  and  I  have  been  unable  to  find  even  a 
single  one  thus  far.  If  the  beans  are  dry 
enough,  and  you  have  a  dry  loft  in  the  barn,  I 
think  it  would  be  safer  to  gather  and  haul 
them  at  once. 

I  Clover-hay  Worm. — D.  M.  M.,  Spring 
Valley,  Minn.,  writes:  "I  herewith  send  you 
a  specimen  of  what  destroys  our  hay  in  the 
bottom  of  stacks,  all  the  way  from  one  and 
one  half  to  three  feet  up  from  the  ground. 
Please  let  me  know  what  it  is  apd  how  to 
prevent  it." 

Reply:— Your  hay  has  been  damaged  by 
clover-hay  worms.  These  small,  brown  worms 
live  solely  on  dry  clover.  They  interweave 
the  hay  with  a  white  silken  web  and  cover  it 
with  black  excrement  resembling  coarse  gun- 
powder. Their  work  is  generally  confined  to 
the  bottom  of  the  stack  or  mow.  As  preven- 
tive measures,  it  is  recommended  to  clean  out 
the  mows  before  putting  new  hay  in,  or  build 
the  stacks  in  new  places,  on  good  rail  founda- 
tions; at  least,  never  put  new  hay  in  contact 
with  old  hay  that  is  infested.  Salting  the  hay 
liberally,  especially  the  two  or  three  feet  near 
the  bottom,  is  also  recommended. 

Vegetables  for  Profit  E.  D.  B.,  Ontario, 

Canada,  writes:  "I  have  Ave  acres  of  ground 
that  I  am  going  to  work  this  summer  and  try 
and  make  a  few  dollars  out  of  it.  I  want  to 
know  what  vegetable  or  "thing  pays  the  best 
per  acre.  I  was  thinking  of  putting  in  an 
acre  of  potatoes  and  other  vegetables.  What 
would  you  advise  me  to  plant  on  this  five-acre 
'field?  I  was  thinking  about  five  different 
things,  one  acre  to  each.  As  there  are  so 
many  different  kinds,  please  name  over  the 
best  kinds  of  each  vegetable." 
I  Reply  by  Joseph:—!  am  afraid  that  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  give  satisfactory  advice  to  this 
inquirer.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  could  make 
Hinueh  money  out  of  any  crop  that  he  would 
plant  on  one  or  more  acres,  so  long  as  he  does 
not  know  much  about  that  crop.  When  one 
understands  all  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  a  crop,  has  the  right  soil  and  conditions  for 
it,  and  a  good  market  assured,  it  will  be  safe 
to  plant  it  on  a  large  scale,  otherwise  not.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  this  man  will  be  success- 
ful with  any  of  the  crops  he  contemplates 
planting.  I  greatly  doubt  it.  And  I  surely 
cannot  name  the  one  which  promises  the 
most  money  returns.  Learn  to  grow  different 
crops,  and  then  plant  tbe  one  most  suited  to 
your  abilities,  conditions  and  market. 

Second-crop  Potatoes. — J.  E.  F.,  Guthrie 
Oklahoma,  writes :  "I  planted  twelve  bushels 
of  second-crop  Early  Rose  potatoes  last  spring. 
Owing  to  the  drought  I  will  not  much  more 
than  get  my  seed  back.  Would  like  your  ad- 
vice as  to  digging  and  planting  again  for  sec- 
ond crop.  Should  they  make  large  tubers  in 
case  we  have  late  rains?  Here  at  Guthrie  we 
have  not  had  a  good  rain  for  thirteen  months. 

Reply  by  David  :— Second-crop  potatoes  are 
not  at  all  a  sure  crop,  but  you  may  be  very 
successful  in  your  attempt  to  grow  them. 
After  digging  the  seed,  clip  a  bit  off  each  tuber 
to  hasten  sprouting.  Then  place  the  seed  in  a 
thin  layer  on  the  ground,  and  cover  with  an 
Hu  h  of  soil,  leaving  it  until  a  portion  of  the 
tubers  show  sprouts.  Only  those  that  show  a 
tendency  to  start  sprouts  should  be  used  for 
seed.  Prepare  the  land  well,  so  that  the  mois- 
ture will  rise,  and  furrow  deep  with  a  broad 
opening-shovel.  Plant  the  seed  in  bottom  of 
furrow,  covering  two  or  three  inches  deep.  As 
the  plants  grow,  gradually  All  the  furrows 
with  harrow,  weeder  or  light-running  cultiva- 
tor. In  your  latitude  you  should  get  fair- 
siztd  potatoes  if  you  plant  in  July,  and  have 
seasonable  weather.  As  a  rule,  it  is  advis- 
able to  make  all  experiments  on  a  limited 
scale,  so  that  failure  will  not  bring  heavy 
loss;  but  it  certainly  would  be  wise  for  you  to 
make  a  trial,  as  men  in  your  latitude,  farther 
east,  are  succeeding  with  this  crop. 

Making  Mushroom  Spawn.— W.  P.  L., 
Albion,  Iowa,  writes:  "Please  explain  how 
mushroom  spawn  is  prepared.  I  have  some 
spawn,  and  am  nearly  ready  to  put  it  in  the 
bed.  I  would  like  to  save  the  expense,  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  always  sending  away  for  the 
spawn." 

Reply  by  Joseph:— There  may  be  some 
mushroom  growers  in  America  who  make 
their  own  spawn,  but  the  imported  is  so 
cheap  compared  with  the  expense  of  making 
it  in  small  quantities  that  there  would  be 
nothing  gained  by  it  so  far  as  expense  is  con- 
cerned. I  think  some  dealers  offer  it  at  about 
seven  cents  per  pound.  Yet  in  some  cases  it 
might  pay  to  make  it  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
the  risk  of  getting  stale  or  lifeless  stuff.  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  a  great  deal  of 
spawn  that  will  not  grow  is  sent  out  by  our 
importers  and  dealers.  Wm.  Falconer,  in  his 
mushroom  book  (price  $1.50),  says:  "So  fat- 
as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out  by  diligent 
inquiry,  mushroom  spawn  is  not  made  for 
sale  in  this  country;  but  I  am  informed  that 
a  tew  growers  do  save  and  use  their  own  flake 
spawn.  *  *  But  this  state  of  affairs  cannot 
long  continue.  The  demand  here  for  fresh 
mushrooms  is  so  great,  the  industry  of  mush- 
room growing  so  important,  the  price  of 
imported  spawn  so  high,  and  the  quantity  of 
ioreign  spawn  imported  annually  into  this 
country  is  so  large,  that  before  long  we  hope 
some  one  will  And  it  to  his  advantage  to  make 
a  specialty  of  growing  mushroom  spawn  in 
tins  country  to  supply  the  American  market. 

  *  In  order  to  make  spawn  profitably,  we 

must  make  it  in  large  quantities."  Recipes 
ior  making  the  spawn  are  given  at  length  in 
the  book  mentioned. 


VETERINARY. 

*5g<Condueted  by  Dp.  H.  «J.  Detmetfs.>ge* 

Professor  of  Voterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  ..r 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  ilolla  r,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  t  lie 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  theauswer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Du.  B.  J.  Detmers,  131.r>Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Broken  Hip.— S.  S.,  Leland,  Idaho.  If  the 
hip,  or  external  angle  of  the  ileum,  of  a  horse 
is  broken,  nothing  can  be  done. 

Periodical  Ophthalmia.— R.  R.  D.,  La 

Fayette,  Ala.  No  cure.  Cause:  Special  pre- 
disposition and  probably  bacteria. 

©ararct.— W.  P.  B.,  Marietta,  Ohio.  If  you 
find  that  milking  three  times  a  day  is  not 
enough,  milk  four  times,  or  even  oftener. 

Obstetrical.— C.  W.  S.,  Ft.  Madison,  Iowa. 
I  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  in  your  case,  ex- 
cept to  have  a  good  obstetrician  in  attendance 
when  the  ewes  are  lambing. 

Spavin.— C.  W.  R.,  Garrison,  Mo.  It  is  at 
present  the  wrong  time  for  the  treatment  of 
spavin.  Wait  till  late  in  the  fall,  and  consult 
Farm  and  Fireside  of  November  15,  1894. 

Probably  Tuberculosis.— L.  R.,  Fram- 
ingham„  Mass.  Your  description  very  much 
points  toward  tuberculosis.  Have  your  cow, 
by  all  means,  examined  by  a  competent 
veterinarian. 

An  Oltl  Lameness.- E.  A.  H.,  Sterling 
City,  Texas.  If  your  horse  has  been  lame  for 
two  years,  and  the  seat  of  the  lameness  is  in 
the  shoulder,  the  case,  as  far  as  a  cure  is  con- 
cerned, is  a  hopeless  one. 

Lousy  Hogs.— J.  M.,  Louisville,  111.  Wash 
your  hogs  every  five  or  six  days,  in  a  thor- 
ough manner,  with  a  five-per-cent  solution  of 
Pearson's  creolin  in  water,  but  after  each  wash 
put  the  hogs  in  a  clean  pen. 

Afraid  of  Reaper  and  Mower. — A.  W.; 

Cross  Plain,  Ind.  If  your  horse  is  afraid  of 
reaper  and  mower,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
noise,  all  you  can  do  is  to  patiently  convince 
the  horse  that  there  is  no  danger. 

Probably  WeaUness.— J.  K.,  Chardon, 
Ohio.  The  symptoms  of  dizziness  shown  by 
your  horse  when  making  a  long  trip  are  prob- 
ably due  to  weakness.  Feed  some  oats,  and 
get  your  horse  gradually  accustomed  to  more 
work. 

A  Dead  Stallion.— H.  E.  K.,  Elliott,  N.  D. 
If  you  had  taken  upon  yourself  the  trouble 
of  making  a  post-mortem  examination,  you 
would  have  found  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
your  horse,  and  that  probably  in  or  near  the 
stomach. 

Heaves.— W.  H.  C,  Fishaber,  Ala.  Your 
horse  has  what  is  called  "heaves,"  a  term  ap- 
plied to  any  chronic,  feverless  and  incurable 
difficulty  of  breathing.  Please  consult  nu- 
merous answers  on  same  topic  in  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

Covered  with  Boils.— J.  M.,  Wittrup, 
Kan.  I  cannot  answer  your  question.  The 
only  advice  I  can  give  you  is  to  have  your 
eleven-year-old  mare  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian,  provided  she  is  worth 
anything. 

A  "Lump,"— J.  H.,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Have  that  "lump"  on  the  jaw  of  your  heifer 
examined  by  a  veterinarian.  I  eaiinot  tell 
you  what  it  is  if  you  don't  think  it  worth 
while  to  give  a  fair  description.  Some  people 
call  everything  a  "lump." 

Died  Suddenly.— T.  McK.,  Caledonia,  N. 
Y.  If  it  was  as  hot  on  June  4th,  in  Caledonia, 
N.  Y.,  as  it  was  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  I  would 
not  be  at  c.ll  surprised  if  your  calves,  each 
about  six  weeks  old,  succumbed  to  the  great 
heat;  that  is,  died  of  sunstroke. 

A  Large  Swelling'.— G.  H.  R.,  Denver, 
Col.  You  ought  to  have  given  a  description 
of  the  large  swelling  on  the  head  of  your  cow. 
It  may  be  actinomycosis.  If  so,  I  have  to 
refer  you  to  a  long  article  on  the  treatment  of 
that  ailment  in  a  former  number  of  Farm  and 
Fireside. 

So-called  Sweeny.— N.  C,  Illiopolis,  111. 
What  you  describe  is  probably  a  case  of 
radical  paralysis  (so-called  sweeny).  Exempt 
the  colt  from  work  for  six  to  eight  months, 
feed  well,  and  allow  as  much  voluntary  exer- 
cise as  the  colt  is  willing  to  take,  and  every- 
thing will  turn  out  all  right.   No  medicines. 

A  Cancerous  (?)  Sore.— W.  F.,  Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio.  What  you  call  a  "cancerous"  sore  may 
be  nothing  but  the  opening  of  a  fistulous 
canal.  First,  clean  the  sore  with  warm  water, 
then  carefully  probe  it,  and  if  you  find  that 
my  diagnosis  is  correct,  cauterize  the  fistulous 
canal,  clear  to  the  bottom,  with  a  stick  of 
lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver). 

A  Barren  Heifer — Probably  Diseased 
Teeth.— S.  P.  G.,  Goshen,  Ind.  Fatten  your 
barren  heifer  and  sell  her  for  beef.  Concern- 
ing your  cow,  which  probably  is  advanced  in 
years,  the  trouble  complained  of  maybe  due 
to  one  or  more  diseased  or  decayed  teeth. 
Examine  her  mouth,  and  if  you  find  any 
diseased  teeth,  have  them  pulled  out. 

Actinomycosis.— A.  P.  W.,  West  Middle- 
burg,  Ohio.  Notlongsince  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  actinomycosis  was 
given  in  these  columns.  It  is  too  long  to 
repeat  in  every  number.  If  in  your  cow  the 
morbid  process  has  its  seat  in  the  bone,  as 
seems  to  be  the  case,  according  to  what  you 
say,  the  best  you  can  do  will  be  to  prepare 
your  cow  for  the  butcher. 

Swelled  and  Sfiir  in  All  Joints.— L.  D. 

D.,  Robards,  Ky.  If  your  three-year-old  Ally 
Is  swelled  and  stiff  in  all  her  joints,  shows 
soreness  in  all  her  muscles,  and  the  disease  is 
of  four  months'  standing,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  prospect  of  recovery  is  a  very 
poor  one;  at  any  rate,  without  knowing  any 
more  about  the  case  "than  what  you  write,  I 
cannot  advise  you  what  to  do. 

Mange.— K.  C.  P.,  S.  Pittsburg,  Tenn.  The 
treatment  of  a  dog  affected  with  mange  is  best 
left  to  a  veterinarian,  because  it  requires  the 
strictest  attention  and  good  judgment,  and 
therefore  an  amateur  seldom  succeeds  in 
effecting  a  cure.  There  are  a  good  many  effec- 
tive remedies.'  One  of  them,  which  is  not  poi- 
sonous, is  a  salve  made  of  Pearson's  creolin, 
one  part;  60ft  soap,  one  part;  and  alcohol,  one 
to  ten  parts.  This  salve,  which  has  to  be  the 
more  concentrated  the  more  inveterate  the 
mange,  nust  be  rubbed  in  once  a  day;  but  if 
the  mange  extends  over  the  whole  body,  only 
one  third  cf  the  surface  of  the  body  should  be 
thus  treated  on  the  same  day.  This  treatment 
must  be  continued  for  two  to  three  weeks,  but 
care  must  bo  taken  to  prevent  the  dog  from 
reinfecting  liiaself  at  his  old  sleeping-place, 
etc. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 

and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free. 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Bloody  Milk. — H.  C,  Unity,  Wis.  You 
say  your  cow  has  been  injured  by  having  been 
chased  by  dogs,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
this  constitutes  the  first  cause  of  the  bleeding. 
Since  the  cow  has  to  calve  in  about  seven 
weeks.it  will  be  very  desirable  to  make  her 
dry  if  it  can  be  done  without  producing  gar- 
get. Keeping  her  for  awhile  on  dry  food  will 
greatly  facilitate  matters.  Meanwhile,  see  to  it 
that  the  milking  is  done  in  a  gentle  manner. 

Castration  of  Colts.— A.  F.  M.,  Deer 
Island,  Oregon.  Your  communication  does 
not  contain  anything  by  which  the  cause  of 
death  of  the  three-year-old  colt  can  be  deter- 
mined, unless  it  is  the  statement  that  the  colt 
died  four  and  a  half  days  after  castration. 
Your  method  of  operation  is  not  a  good  one; 
it  affords  too  many  chances  for  infection.  All 
things  considered,  the  old  method  with  clamps, 
properly  prepared,  is  by  far  the  best  and 
safest. 

Prolapsus  of  the  "Vagina.— Z.  M.  M., 

Coropolis,  Pa.  Prolapsus  of  the  vagina  before 
calving  is  not  dangerous.  See  to  it  that  your 
cow  has  some  voluntary  exercise,  and  if  kept 
in  the  stable,  that  she  stands  a  little  higher 
with  the  hind  feet,  or  at  least  fully  as  high 
with  the  hind  feet  as  with  the  fore  feet,  and 
then  do  not  feed  too  much  voluminous  food. 
As  a  prolapsus  will  only  occur  when  tbe  cow 
is  lying  down,  drive  her  up  when  you  see  the 
vagina  prolapsed. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder.— G.  C.  V.,  Fill- 
more City,  Utah.  The  retention  of  the  urine 
from  which  your  hogs  suffered  was  caused  by 
the  presence  of  a  stone,  or  stones,  in  the 
bladder;  the  retention,  or  rather,  its  conse- 
quence, the  continued  accumulation  of  urine, 
caused  the  rupture  of  the  bladder.  When 
this  happened,  the  animals  very  naturally 
felt  relieved;  but  the  relief  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, and  as  you  say,  in  three  to  four  days 
more  tbe  animals  died.  Death  was  caused  by 
uremia  (poisoning  of  the  blood  with  urine). 

A  Roarer. — M.  L.  S.,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Ac- 
cording to  your  description  your  horse  is  a  so- 
called  roarer.  Roaring  may  be  produced  by 
several  causes,  but  in  most  cases  it  is  the 
result  of  a  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve, 
usually  on  the  left  side.  Such  a  paralysis 
prevents  a  sufficient  opening  of  the  larynx  at 
the  inspiration,  hence  the  roaring  or  whist- 
ling sound.  In  cases  of  roaring  caused  by  such 
a  paralysis,  a  partial  cure  is  sometimes  effected 
by  an  operation,  but  as  its  performance  re- 
quires an  expert  surgeon,  who,  of  course, 
knows  how  to  execute  it,  a  description  is  not 
necessary. 

Somewhat    Like   Anthrax.— J.    B.  B., 

Buckner,  Mo.  Your  description,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  somewhat  remi nds  of  anthrax,  but  that 
is  hardly  possible;  if  anthrax,  not  one  half  of 
the  number  of  the  sick  animals  would  have  re- 
covered. If  you  give  a  complete  description, 
including  the  results  of  post-mortein  exam- 
inations, and  state  all  the  circumstances,  I 
have  no  doubt  the  cases  will  assume  an  en- 
tirely different  aspect.  Did  the  cases  perhaps 
occur  in  the  fall  of  1893  and  1894,  immediately 
or  soon  after  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  go 
into  the  corn-stalk  field? 

Rachitis.— S.  S.,  Solon,  Iowa.  The  degen- 
eration of  the  noses  of  your  neighbor's  shoats 
and  the  other  symptoms  you  describe,  such  as 
sneezing,  rubbing  of  the  nose,  itching,  etc., 
are  caused  by  rachitis.  Tell  your  neighbor 
to  change  the  diet  of  his  shoats,  to  avoid  sour 
milk  and  acid  slop,  to  give  food  rich  in  phos- 
phates and  lime  salts,  especially-red  clover,  or 
if  that  is  not  available,  bran,  or  even  soluble 
bone-meal.  Such  a  change  of  diet  will  not  re- 
store the  degenerated  nasal  bones  to  a  normal 
condition,  but  will  prevent  a  further  progress 
of  the  morbid  process.  The  disease  is  neither 
contagious  nor  infectious,  but  is  due  to  like 
causes  in  all  animals  affected. 

Heaves— Cannot  be  Fattened.— A.  C.  M., 
Bedington,  W.  Va.  If  your  old  mare  is  as 
badly  affected  with  heaves  as  you  say  she  is, 
you  may  succeed  in  keeping  her  alive  by 
feeding  her  with  moderate  quantities  of  juicy 
but  sound  and  nutritious  food,  and  keeping 
her  in  a  cool  and  shady  place,  but  you  will 
never  succeed  in  restoring  her  to  usefulness. 

-If  your  mare,  ten  years  old,  cannot  be  fat- 
tened and  does  not  shed  her  coat  of  hair,  in 
spite  of  sufficient  quantities  of  good,  sound 
and  nutritious  food  and  good  care  in  general, 
she  must  be  suffering  from  some  severe  con- 
stitutional disease.  The  quantity  of  food  to  be 
fed  to  a  working-horse  depends  to  a  consider- 
able extent  upon  the  size  and  the  make-up  of 
the  animal,  and  upon  the  kind  and  amount  of 
work  to  be  performed.  On  an  average,  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  first-class  hay  and  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  good  oats,  or  their  equiv- 
alent, will  suffice  for  a  medium-sized  horse 
employed  at  moderate  work. 

Lameness— Chronic  Eczema.— H.  D., 
Delta,  Ohio.  Your  statement  concerning  the 
lameness  of  your  horse  amounts  to  this: 
"Your  veterinarian  says  it  is  in  the  coffin- 
joint,  and  the  horse  limps  a  good  deal  after 
standing  still  a  little  while."  How  can  you 
expect  me  to  base  a  different  diagnosis  upon 
such  a  statement?  Perhaps  your  veterinarian 
is  right;  let  him  treat  the  animal,  or  follow 

his  advice.  Concerning  the  chronic  eczema 

on  the  neck,  under  the  mane,  beneath  the 
forelock  and  on  other  parts  of  the  body  of 
your  horse,  it  is  not  strange  at  all  that  each 
veterinarian  proposes  a  different  remedy,  be- 
cause a  good  many  different  remedies  will 
effect  a  cure,  if  properly  applied ;  and  if  not, 
none  of  them  will.  If  you  desire  to  effect  a 
cure,  the  first  thing  necessary  is  to  keep  the 
horse  clean,  well  groomed,  and  in  a  clean 
place.  If  this  is  done,  you  may  apply  to  the 
sores  once  a  day  a  mixture  of  iodoform  and 
tannic  acid,  equal  parts,  or  something  else  that 
has  a  similar  effect.  If  the  sores  are  irritated 
by  long  hair,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cut  the 
latter  away. 

May  Have  Been  a  Snake-bite.— L.  T., 
Burnett's  Creek,  Mo.,  writes:  "Last  Saturday 
evening  my  tbree-y ear-old  mare  was  taken 
with  a  swelling  along  the  lower  part  of  right 
half  (M  the  lower  jaw.  The  swelling  increased 
until  the  right  eye  was  swollen  shut  and  the 
tongue  extended.  There  was  a  very  offensive 
smell.  Tuesday  a  thin,  yellow  matter  exuded 
freely  from  the  swelling  under  the  jaws. 
Wednesday  morning  the  swelling  had  gone 
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from  the  eyes  and  the  tongue  was  nearly  free 
from  swelling.  She  breathed  much  better.  By 
eight  o'clock  she  began  breathing  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  dropped  dead.  I  examined 
closely  at  first  and  could  find  no  wound  or 
mark  of  any  kind.  The  mare  was  in  good 
condition  and  had  access  to  the  pasture  and 
barn-lot.  A  thick,  watery  matter  came  from 
her  mouth,  and  she  wanted  to  lie  down  a 
good  deal.  I  should  be  pleased  to  know  your 
opinion  of  the  above  case  and  what  should 
have  been  the  treatment.  I  observed  no 
other  symptoms." 

Answer:- What  you  describe  may  have 
been  caused  by  the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake. 
About  as  good  a  treatment  as  any  is  to  make, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  subcutaneous  injection 
of  tincture  of  iodine  right  into  the  swelling. 
At  least,  in  I  my  hands  this  treatment  has 
always  been  attended  with  success. 


STEEL  ROOFING  FOR  THE  FARM. 

In  these  days  of  domestic  economy  and  pro- 
gressive mechanism,  the  iron  and  steel  Roof- 
ing manufacturers  have  not  overlooked  the 
farmer,  and  have  produced  a  simple,  strong, 
durable  and  cheap  steel  roofing  and  weather- 
boarding  that  will  meet  the  most  exacting 
conditions.  There  is  no  telling  how  long  these 
roofs  will  last,  but  there  are  a  great  many 
■steel  roofs  in  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 
which  were  put  up  25  to  30  years  ago  by  the 
Porter  Iron  and  Steel  Roofing  and  Corrugating 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  and  are  in  first-class  con- 
dition at  the  present  time. 

By  the  way,  this  company  are  the  pioneers 
in  this  roofing  business  and  are  still  the  lead- 
ing manufacturers  in  Cincinnati.  Our  readers 
who  contemplate  building,  remodeling  or  re- 
pairing any  buildings,  now  or  later,  will  do 
well  to  write  for  their  free  catalogue  and  fac- 
tory prices. 


For  Sale 


At  a  Bargain 


57  Copies  of 
Grant's  Book. 


We  have  left  57  copies  of  General 
Grant's  Personal  Memoirs,  which  we 
will  send  to  any  address  by  prepaid 
express  or  mail  lor  only  $1  Each. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity ;  in  fact, 
it  is  likely  your  last  chance  to  secure 
the  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Great 
Captain,  for  the  plates  have  been  sold, 
and  hereafter  will  be  furnished  only 
at  high  prices. 

'These  are  the  original  Personal  Memoirs  of 
General  Grant.  They  contain  every  word  and 
every  map  and  picture  that  are  in  the  Memoirs 
which  we  purchased  of  the  agent  eight  years 
ago  for  $7.00.  Not  a  line  has  been  omitted. 
The  only  difference  we  find  is  that  the  two 
volumes  are  bound  in  one  now.  In  other  par- 
ticulars they  are  identical  to  the  $7.00  edition. 
The  binding  is  a  beautiful  English  CLOTH, 
stamped  and  lettered  in  gold  and  silver.  Thft 
paper  is  fine  and  the  type  large  and  clear.  In 
short,  we  guarantee  that  the  Memoirs  which 
we  here  offer  are  genuine  in  every  detail,  and 
are  printed  and  bound  in  a  handsome  manner. 

Any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  their  bargain 
■may  return  the  Memoirs  and  receive  their  money  in 
return.  If  the  supply  becomes  exhausted,  the  dollar 
will  be  returned  to  the  sender. 

Price  of  Memoirs,  and         g>i  ir 
Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  <pl  .LO. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  0. 
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Russia's  rye  crop  is  792,000,000  bushels. 
In  Paris  one  person  in  eighteen  lives  on 
charity. 

China  raises  and  consumes  more  ducks  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world. 

A  red-haired  girl  of  the  name  of  Hellbrand 
has  been  discovered  in  eastern  Maine. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb  which  says  that 
where  the  sun  does  not  enter  the  doctor  does. 

In  Philadelphia  a  young  man  with  small 
feet  advertises  that  he  will  break  in  new 
shoes  for  ladies. 

The  king  of  Italy  is  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
hunting-coat.  It  is  lined  with,sableskins,  and 
is  said  to  be  worth  85,000. 

Inmates  of  English  prisons  are  employed  in 
picking  oakum,  making  coal-bags  for  the  navy 
and  mail-bags  for  the  general  post-office. 

There  were  last  year  16,7S9,000  A  merican  hogs 
who  bled  and  died  that  we  might  have  hams, 
and  souse,  and  shoulders,  and  spared  lis. 

The  vast  region  called  Western  Siberia  forms 
.  less  than  one  fifth  of  all  Siberia,  but  contains 
two  thirds  of  the  population— numbering 
nearly  3,000,000  souls. 

Sirius,  the  dog-star,  the  brightest  star  in  the 
heavens,  moves  through  space  at  a  velocity  of 
thirty-three  miles  a  second.  Its  distance  from 
the  earth  exceeds  about  a  million  times  the 
distance  of  the  sun. 

A  woman  who  had  lost  her  way  on  the 
street  in  London,  recently  paid  three  pence 
and  had  herself  conducted  by  special  mes- 
senger from  the  post-office  to  her  home,  where 
a  receipt  for  her  was  duly  obtained. 

Every  Japanese  barrack  has  a  gymnasium, 
and  the  Japanese  soldiers  rank  among  the 
best  gymnasts  in  the  world.  In  half  a  minute 
they  can  scale  a  fourteen-foot  wall  by  simply 
bounding  on  each  others'  shoulders,  one  man 
supporting  two  or  three  others. 

An  authority  on  hypnotism  says  that  hys- 
terical persons  are  very  difficult  to  influence. 
They  are  so  wedded  to  their  own  fancies- 
mental  and  physical— that  they  prove  very 
obstinate  hypnotic  patients.  Even  if  an 
influence  is  gained,  it  passes  off  very  quickly. 

The  doctor  who  pulled  the  old  ameer  of 
Afghanistan  through  his  late  illness  is  a 
young  woman  of  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  Miss 
L.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  who  took  her  medical 
degree  three  years  ago  in  Brussels,  and  prac- 
ticed in  Calcutta  before  she  went  to  Afghan- 
istan. 

Among  the  many  uses  to  which  celluloid  is 
now  put  is  the  making  of  jewelers'  ring-trays. 
A  ring-tray  of  white  velvet  lasts  ordinarily 
bnt  a  single  season ;  carefully  as  it  may  be 
handled  it  is  sure  to  get  soiled.  A  celluloid 
tray  can  be  easily  cleaned,  and  it  lasts  for 
years;  there  are  thousands  of  them  in  use. 

Hawaii  is  not  the  only  place  where 
prisoners  have  been  known  to  be  hired  out 
for  domestic  service.  It  was  discovered  some 
years  ago  that  long-term  convicts  in  jail  at 
Newcastle,  Delaware,  were  commonly  sent  on 
errands  about  town,  and  even  life  prisoners 
were  slightly  watched.  A  murderess  was 
employed  in  the  jailer's  family  and  permitted 
to  go  about  the  streets. 

The  "staff"  used  in  the  Chicago  fair  buildings 
was  an  incumbustible  material  made  of 
'plaster  of  Paris  and  a  small  per  cent  of  cement, 
strengthened  and  tempered  by  fibers  of  hemp, 
jute  or  sisal-grass  so  that  it  could  be  bent, 
nailed,  sawed  or  bored.  It  was  cast  in  molds 
for  use  on  the  buildings.  The  plaster  material 
came  from  Texas,  where  it  is  found  in 
quantities. 

Latin  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
language  with  the  men  who  decided  what 
should  be  the  mottoes  upon  the  coats  of  arms 
of  the  states.  Elaborate  Latin  mottoes  are 
commoner  west  than  east.  Maine  is  the  only 
state  to  have  for  its  motto  a  single  Latin 
word,  and  Maryland  is  the  only  one  having 
an  Italian  motto,  the  famous  "Fatti  maschi, 
parcie  femine"  (Deeds  are  masculine,  words 
are  feminine). 

Of  over  5,000,000  children  in  elementary 
schools  in  England,  only  S90.000  pay  for  their 
schooling,  and  of  these  500,000  pay  no  more 
than  a  penny  a  week,  according  to  a  recent 
official  statement.  Of  the  "voluntary  schools," 
in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  tuition  is 
paid  by  the  parents,  5,000  receive  from  ten  to 
twenty  shillings  a  head  for  the  children  in 
attendance,  4,000  between  five  and  ten  shillings, 
and  5,000  under  five  shillings. 

"Mb.  Peabody,  who  was  an  American,"  said 
Dean  Hole  the  other  day,  "was  one  of  the 
greatest  benefactors  of  London.  His  houses 
built  for  and  occupied  by  the  workmen  are 
models  which  every  great  city  would  do  well 
tocopy.  At  a  flower  and  plant  exhibition  in 
London  which  I  attended  four  or  five  years 
ago,  I  was  surprised  and  delighted  to  find  that 
a  large  number  of  the  prizes  for  the  best  plants 
went  to  people  who  were  dwellers  in  Mr.  Pea- 
body's  houses.  That  shows  what  a  better  at- 
mosphere will  do  for  the  working  classes. 
Public  gardens  and  parks  and  working-men's 
clubs,  I  think,  are  always  conducive  to  tem- 
perance. But  people  will  never  be  made  tem- 
perate by  constraint.  To  secure  temperance 
is  impossible  by  mere  human  obligations  and 
vows.  Force  of  common  sense,  conscience 
and  spiritual  influence  are  necessary." 


A  lighthouse  lens  of  the  first  order  is  six 
feet  in  diameter,  and  costs  34,250  to  58,400; 
second  order,  four  feet  seven  inches,  and  cost* 
S2,7li0  to  $5,550,  and  the  third  order,  three  feet 
three  inches,  and  costs  from  $1,475  to  83,650. 
There  are  three  other  sizes. 

A  Japanese  girl  says  that  when  ladies  go 
to  buy  a  dress  in  her  country  they  tell  the 
shopkeeper  their  age,  and  if  they  are  married 
or  not,  because  there  are  special  designs  for 
the  single  and  double  relations  of  life,  as  well 
as  for  all  ages.  The  consequence  of  this  pain- 
ful custom  is  yon  can  tell  the  age  of  every  lady 
you  meet,  and  know  whether  she  is  married, 
precisely  as  though  she  were  labeled,  or  you 
were  a  census-taker.  But  then,  of  course,  as 
the  ladies  in  Japan  don't  care  who  knows  it, 
there  is  no  fun  in  finding  out. 

Miss  Kate  Field  has  been  decorated  by  the 
French  government  for  her  literary  services. 
She  has  received  an  official  communication 
from  the  French  ambassador,  M.  Patenotre 
informing  her  that  President  Carnot  conferred 
"The  Academic  Palm"  on  her,  instituted  to 
recompense  artists  and  authors.  The  official 
certificate  issued  by  the  minister  of  public 
instructions  and  fine  arts  described  the  lady 
as  "Miss  Kate  Field,  conferenciere  A,  Wash- 
ington," and  states  that  she  has  beefi  named 
"Officier  de  L'Instruction  Publique." 

Xkrvous  prostration  among  actors  and 
actresses  is  commonly  accompanied  by  stage 
fright.  Men  and  women  long  accustomed  to 
face  the  public  find  themselves  suddenly 
seized  with  nervous  fear  even  at  the  t  hought 
at  :\  rehearsal.  Bicycling,  as  a  pleasant  and 
easy  mode  of  exercise,  has  been  recommended 
in  such  cases,  and  an  actress  who  confessed 
that  she  rose  one  morning  with  a  dread  of  the 
afternoon  rehearsal,  declared  that  after  two 
hours  in  the  open  air  with  her  bicycle  every 
trace  of  stage  fright  had  disappeared. 

"Albany  beef"  is  the  euphemism  on  the 
shores  of  the  Delaware  for  sturgeon  meat. 
Doubtless  the  term  goes  back  to  a  time  when 
the  Hudson  sturgeon  fisheries  were  really 
important.  The  meat,  cut  into  long,  thick 
chunks  and  kept  in  cold  storage,  was  recently 
an  important  article  of  commerce  a  few  miles 
above  the  head  of  Delaware  bay,  but  the 
sturgeon  fisheries  in  the  Delaware,  as  else- 
where on  the  Atlantic  coast,  have  greatly 
fallen  off  in  importance.  The  sturgeon  is  the 
hated  enemy  of  the  shad  fishermen,  as  he 
destroys  their  light  nets. 

The  familiar  "dancing  beans"  which  have 
been  displayed  of  late  in  the  shop  windows 
have  become  a  very  popular  novelty,  and 
great  quantities  of  them,  have  been  sold 
throughout  the  country  at  ridiculously  high 
prices.  The  bean  is  the  seed  of  the  Sebastian 
palmeri,  a  shrub  which  grows  abundantly  in 
Alamas,  Senora,  and  other  parts  of  Mexico. 
The  curious  movement,  or  "dancing,"  is  caused 
by  the  antics  of  a  larva,  the  Carpocapso 
saltitans,  which  is  imprisoned  in  the  hollow 
shell  of  the  bean.  The  larva  resembles  closely 
the  common  apple-worm  of  our  orchards. 
The  bean  has  no  particular  intrinsic  value. 

In  this  issue  will  be  seen  a  new  adv.  of  D.  Y. 
Hallock  &  Sons,  of  York,  Pa  It  is  illustrated 
with  their  new  "Success  Jr."  Potato  Digger, 
to  which  has  been  added  many  valuable  im- 
provements over  the  implement  advertised 
in  previous  years,  insuring  for  it  greater  sim- 
plicity, efficiency  and  economy  than  can  be 
found  in  any  other  potato  digger  now  on  the 
market.  The  very  low  price  at  which  it  is 
sold  should  encourage  its  general  introduction 
among  the  farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try where  potatoes  are  cultivated.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it  on  sale,  write  direct  to 
the  manufacturers,  as  above,  for  particulars, 
and  be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 
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RLPA.NS 

TABULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPAN'S  TABUL.ES  are  t lie  lest  Medicine 
known  for  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  llead- 
u  ache.  Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic 
^  Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness.  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery*  Offensive  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.    Are  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 
1     Price— 50  ceuts   per    box.     May   be  ordered 
j  through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 

THE   RIPANS   CHEMICAL  CO., 

10  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 
7m  i  i  iti  hit  miri  i  i  in  in  in  iiinrrnnrTinttt; 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SUCCESS  JR. 


POTATO 

DIGGER.; 

ASK  YOUR  I 
DEALER.  J 

If  he  can  t  show  it,  3 

Send  Direct! 
to  us.  J 


The 
McCormick 


"  THE  ONLY  SUCCESS: 


Corn  Binder 


LIGHT  DRAFT=CLEAN  WORK=SQUARE-BUTTED  BUNDLES 


With  good  | 
.  references 
|  we  will  send 
-  On  Trial. 
..HAJLLOCK  &.  SONS.  YORK,  PA. 


Chas.  McKissick,  Supt.  "MayvlUe  Farm,1 
Idayville,  N.  Dakota,  Bays: 

'  'It  solves  the  question  of  handling  corn." 

Wrn.  E.  Dana,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says 

1 I  cut  24  acres  of  corn  ranging  in 

height  from  S  to  14  feet." 
P.  F.  Huntley  Jr.,Le  Roy,  Minn.,  says 
"Just  what  is  wanted  in  corn 

districts." 

A.  B.  Cotton,  Manager  "Sanitarium 
Farm,"  Clifton  Springs,  N.Y.,  says; 

."Cute  and  binds  all  corn  —  slightly 
lodged  and  tangled,  as  well  as  standing. 
Have  tried  many  corn  harvesters.  The 
McCormick  is  the  only  success." 


N.  H.  Leonard,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  says: 
"Binds  the  corn  in  great  shape,  with 
nice  square  butts  for  shocking." 

Levi  Wambaugh,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says: 
"It  works  well  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction." 

J.  R.  McCullough,  Solomon  City, 
Kan.,  says: 

'Two  men  and  two  horses  can  cut, 
bind  and  shock  IS  acres  a  day." 
John  L.  Taylor,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"J  cut  50  acres  of  ensilage  corn  {some  of 
it  very  heavy).   It  is  a  machine  which  all 
ensilage  growers  must  have." 


Manufactured  by  McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


To  sell  most  perfect 
WASHING 

MACHINE 
mmmhb         ever  invented. 
Weighs  only  one  pound.   Retails  for  $2.50  for  sample 
and  Agents'TermB.  E.M.Heatbnian  &  Co. .Hamilton  ,0. 

STEM 


>\i//Watch 


The  Owen  Electric  Belt 


Cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Chronic  Diseases  and 
Nervous  Ailments  in  either  man  or  woman,  from 
any  cause,  where  medicines  fail.  Write  for 
large  illustrated  Catalogue  and  sworn  evidence  of 
these  facts.    Avoid  imitations  ot  the  Owen  Belt. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  APPLIANCE  CO. 

211  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


The  Best  Home  Magazine. 

i£  Altruistic 
Review. 


$2.00  A  YEAR   IN  ADVANCE. 

SEND  20C.  FOR  SAMPLE  COPY. 


The  Altruistic  Review,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE   ——wind 

I  Togetyoa  started  selling  our  goods  we  will  Bend  EDEE 
I  with  first  order  this  $8.00  rich  engraTed,  jeweled,  stem  FlBfcfc 
wind  watch  14k.  gold  outside  andinside  over  Germansilver  war- 
ranted20  years.  1  dozen  new  pattern  silver  plated  teaspoons, 
$3.00;  1  3parkling  Java  diamond  stud  $2.00;  1  genuine  meer- 
schaum pipe$l.  60;  1 14k.  gold  plate  chain  and  charm  $1.60;  1  fine 
fountain  pen  $1.25.  This  whole  lot  sentC.O.D.  with  privileged 
examination,  if  yon  are  pleased  pay  agent  only$2J88  andex- 
pressaee  and  i  t  is  yours.   Big  money  made  selling  our  goods  try 

it  IISURAKE  WATCH  CO..  85  WASHUQTOI  ST*  CHICAGO. 

Box  of  50  gjgars 

f%3MSth>.         AND  ^N 

18k  GOLD  FINISHED  J 

IWatch, Charm  and  Chain., 
Cut  This  Advertisement  I 
Out  and  Bend  it  to  us  with  I 
your  name  and  address! 
and  we  will  send  to  youl 
by  express  for  examina-l 
tlon  this  genuine  Jttk  gold] 
i  plated  watch  (equal  in  ap-l 
Ipearance   to  solid  gold)! 
1  and  a  box  of  50  of  our  very  I 
Ifinest  cigars.  You  examine  1 
Jthein  at  the  express  office  I 
land   If  satisfactory  pay  1 
Ithe  a^ent  $2.98  and  they 
|»re  j  ours.  This  Is  aspeclal  ' 
■  offer     t»   introduce  our 
Icigars,aud  only  one  watch 
F  and  one  box  of  cignra  will 
be  sent  to  each  person  or- 
dering at  this  price.  The 
watch  Is  a  beauty  and 
KM'  wou'*l  cost  you  In  a  retail 
Btore  twice  as  much  as  we 
_JWrV  offer  the  cigars  and  watch 

t0^et^er  f°r»   Mention  in  your  letW? 
"    whether  you  want  gents*  or  ladles' 
files  watch  and  write  to-dav  as  this  will  not  appear  again. Addreas 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC.  &  IMPORTING  CO.. 

334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  III. 

Mention  this  paper. 


FREE  CURE. 


AL.KAVTS  is  a  Positive  Cure  ror  Kidney  <B  Urinary  m 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc.    It  is  from  the  new  Poly-  W 
nesian  shrub,  KAVA-KAV  A  (botanical  name:  Piper  v 
Methysticum)  described  in  New  York  World,  Feb.  S, ' 
1893,  and  Medical  Gazette,  of  Dec,  1892.   Endorsed  by  ,  | 
the  Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Spe- 
cific  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Kheuma-  (  > 
tism,  Diabetes,  Brighfs  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits,  . 
Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  pain  in  back,  etc.  I 
Sold  at  Two  Dollars  a  Bottle.  Descri  pti  ve  Book  sent  free  i  ) 
to  all.  We  know  that  ALKATIS  is  a  Positive  Cure  for  these  diseases,  and  to  prove  to  you  its  ^ 
Wonderful  Effects,  and  for  the  sake  of  introduction,  we  will  send  you  enough  for  one  week's  | 
use,  by  mail,  prepaid,  FXCBE.  if  you  are  a  Sufferer.  It  is  an  unfailing  cure.   A  trial  costs  you 
nothine.  Address.  The  CHDBCH  KIDNEY  CUBE  CO.,416  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York.  • 


SK&I  and  RHEUMATISM. 


Sewing-machines 


.AT. 


pactory  prices. 

We  are  furnishing  our  subscribers 
the  best  sewing-machines  in  the  world 
for  the  money.    This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  we  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  it. 

Send  for  our  new  i6=page  sewing-machine  circular, 
mailed  f-'ree  to  any  address.    It  tells  you  all  about 
our  sewing-machines,  also  how  they  can  be  had  Free 
N        for  a  club  of  subscribers. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio, 


July  1,  1805. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


Smiles. 


THE  GOLDEN  MEAN. 

The  girl  of  ninety  years  ago 
Wore  slcimpy  frocks  and  .sandal  shoes; 
|  A  wholesome  reverence  she  could  show 
For  snuffy  men  with  canes  and  queues. 

The  new  girl  kicks  the  traces  o'er, 
She  apes  a  boy  and  pets  an  ism  ; 

Her  pallid  lips  invoke  no  more 
Papa,  potatoes,  prunes  and  prism. 

And  yet,  though  green  oarnations  flaunt 
With  yellow  asters  down  the  street, 

I  know  full  many  a  country  haunt 
Where  violets  dwell,  serene  and  sweet. 

Nor  prudes  nor  hoydens  flourish  there, 
But  maids  the  golden  mean  have  found, 

And  'tis  the  love  their  lovers  share 
That  makes  this  dusty  world  go  round. 


VERY. 

The  turkey  at  the  hoarding-house 

Was  blue  as  he  could  be  ; 
"If  you  should  ask  me  how  I  am, 

I'm  feeling  tough,"  said  he. 

—  Detroit  Free  Pres 


ERRORS  OF  NEWSPAPERS. 

Considering  the  short  time  in  which 
a  daily  paper  must  be  written  and 
printed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many 
laughable  errors  occur.  A  publication 
called  Progress  has  collected  and  pub- 
lished some  of  them,  as  given  below  : 

A  double  murder  was  once  committed  in  an 
inland  city.  The  reporter  got  all  the  details. 
He  said,  among  other  things:  "John  Jones 
was  shot  in  the  abdomen.  The  other  man  got 
shot  in  the  saloon  next  door." 

It  must  have  been  the  same  reporter  who 
wrote:  "Several  dogs  were  shot  in  the  west 
end." 

A  number  of  periodicals  fall  into  line  with 
the  following: 

She  whipped  him  upon  his  return.— Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

He  kissed  her  back.— Atlanta  Constitution. 

We  feel  compelled  to  refer  to  the  poor  wom- 
an whx>  was  shot  in  the  oil  regions.— Medical 
World.. 

And  why  not  drop  a  tear  for  the  man  wbo 
was  fatally  stabbed  in  the  rotunda,  and  for 
him  who  was  kicked  on  the  highway ?— Med- 
ical Age. 

Why  not  mention  the  fact  of  a  man  being 
shot  in  the  waterworks?—  California  Medieal 
Journal. 

I  How  about  the  woman  who  was  shot  in  the 
fracas?— Railway  Age, 

A  Chicago  footpad  who  was  hurt  in  the  tun- 
nel.— Western  Medical  Reporter. 

A  "mahogany  child's  chair"  was  recently 
advertised  for  sale.  That  mahogany  child 
may  grow  up  to  be  the  wooden-headed  boy  so 
often  spoken  of. 


PETE'S  MISTAKE. 

He  was  the  owner's  nephew,  and  when  he 
came  to  the  ranch  "to  learn  something  about 
raising  cows,  you  know,"  he  was  unanimously 
nicknamed  "The  Kid."  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  he  came  over  to  the  kitchen  one 
morning  while  the  boys  were  a^  breakfast  and 
sought  Pete,  the  cook,  in  dismay. 

"I  say,  Pete,  have  you  seen  anything  of  my 
camphorated  chalk?" 

"Your— how  much?" 
,  "My  camphorated— my  tooth-powder." 

"What  might  it  look  like,  Kid?" 

"It's  a  white  powder  in  a  little,  round  tin, 
and—" 

"Well,  I'll, be  denied!  Say,  were  that  teeth- 
powder?  Why,  I  asks  yer  pardon,  Kid,  but  I 
thoug't  "twas  bakin'-powder  and  used  it  in 
ther  biscuits!"— Life. 


CLEVER. 

Woman— "That  rocking-chair  you  sold  me 
is  a  fraud." 

Second-band  dealer— "How's  dot?" 

Woman— "The  rockers  are  not  even,  and  as 
you  rock  it  keeps  moving  sideways  all  over 
the  room." 

Second-hand  dealer— 'rMein  cracious!  I  have 
made  a  meestake  und  sent  you  von  new  pate  nt 
rocker  varranted  nod  to  vear  oud  de  carpet  all 
in  von  place.  Dot  kind  gosts  two  tollars 
more." 

Woman— "Well,  it's  your  mistake,  and  I 
■won't  pay  the  two  dollars,  and  I  won't  send  it 
back— so  there  V'—New  York  Weekly. 


PROCRASTINATION. 

There  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  an  old  gen- 
tleman said  there  were  three  things  that 
always  puzzled  him  to  account  for.  The  first 
Was,  why  should  boys  knock  apples  from  the 
trees?  If  they  only  waited  they  would  fall 
off  of  their  own  accord.  The  second  was,  why 
should  men  go  to  war  to  kill  each  other?  If 
they  only  waited  they  would  die  of  their  own 
accord.  The  third  was,  why  should  the  men 
go  to  see  the  women  ?  If  they  only  waited  the 
women  would  come  to  see  them.— National 
Stockman. 


DAY-DREAMS. 

Farmer — "Look  how  many  blossoms  are  on 
those  trees.  If  every  blossom  would  bring 
forth  an  apple,  I  would  be  rich  next  fall." 

Dr.  Bolus— "And  if  every  apple  were  eaten, 
When  green,  and  every  eater  got  a  colic,  my 
fortune  would  be  made  right  off."— Truth. 


THE  SUNDAY  MAN. 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  busy  man 
Who  leaves  his  home  early  in  the  morning  and 
gets  buck  after  dark,  and  rarely  sees  his  chil- 
dren. One  morning  be  found  that  his  little 
boy  had  got  up  before  him  and  was  playing  on 
the  sidewalk.  He  told  the  child  to  go  in.  The 
child  wouldn't.  He  cuffed  him  and  went  to 
business.  The  child  weut  in,  crying.  The 
mother  said : 

"What's  the  matter?" 

"Man  hit  me,"  said  the  youngster. 

"What  man?" 

"The  man  that  stays  here  Sundays." 


HIS  DOG  COULD  DO  IT. 

One  frequently  hears  people  say,  when  ad- 
dressed in  some  language  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  familiar,  "I  can  understand  it, 
but  I  cannot  speak  it."  The  expression  would 
not  be  heard  as  often  if  all  who  used  it  were 
treated  as  brusquely  as  was  a  highlander  by 
an  old  friend  of  the  family. 

The  old  man  spoke  to  him  in  Gaelic,  and 
received  the  customary  reply,  "I  can  under- 
stand if,  but  I  cannot  speak  it." 

"My  dog  can  do  that,"  said  the  Macgregor 
scornf u lly.— Scottish  Nig h is. 


CLASSIFIED  HIM. 

"This  is  about  the  time  of  year,"  said  Mrs. 
Watts  to  her  neighbor,  "that  the  fishing  fever 
strikes  my  husband.  If  he  can  get  out  on  the 
banks  of  some  creek  and  catch  two  or  three 
little  mudcats  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon, 
he  is  perfectly  happy." 
"So  he  is  fond  of  fishing,  then?"  , 
"Fond  of  fishing?  Why,  that  man  is  a  per- 
fect anglomaniac."—  Texas  Siftings. 


WHERE  THE  SHOE  PINCHES. 

Wade— "What's  the  matter,  old  man?  You 
look  as  cross  as  two  sticks." 

Butcher— "You'd  be  mad,  too.  I  lost  my 
gold  collar- button,  and  was  searching  and 
searching—" 

Wade— "Why,  you've  got  it  on  now." 

Butcher— "Yes,  that's  it!  I  found  it  just 
where  my  wife  said  it  was  at  first." 


AN  APPEAL  TO  SENTIMENT. 

"Have  you  had  that  printing  done  in  which 
we  refer  to  the  silver  tones  of  the  tenor?" 
asked  the  manager  of  the  opera  company. 

"Not  yet,"  replied  the  agent. 

"Well,  have  them  put  that  line  in  the 
biggest  type  they  can  get.  We  play  Denver 
week  after  next."—  Washington  Star. 


AN  OUTRAGE. 

Conductor— "You'll  have  to  pay  fare  for  that 
child,  sir;  he's  over  six." 

Passenger  (indignantly,}— "Well,  that's  the 
first  time  I've  ever  been  asked' to  pay  fare  for 
that  baby,  and  he's  ridden  with  ine  on  street- 
cars for  nine  years  and  more. "—Texas  Sif  lings. 


A  DIFFERENT  SPECIES. 

Mullen — "Phwat  was  you  an'  Clancy  talkin' 
about  a  whoile  ago,  Tim?" 

Glynn— "Oi  was  jist  tellin'  Clancy  tbot  I 
didn't  belong  to  the  A.  p.  a.,  an'  he  said, 
'That's  roight;  yez  belongs  to  the  a-p-e.'  Now, 
phwat  did  he  mane?"— Judge. 


A  WORTHY  DETERMINATION. 

Tommy— "When  I'm  a  man  I'm  going  to  be 
a  soldier." 

Mother— "What,  and  be  killed  by  the 
enemy?" 

Tommy— "Oh,  well,  then  I  guess  I'll  be  the 
enemy."— Fate  Record. 


A  TWO-EDGED  ILLUSTRATION. 

"You  must  go  to  bed  now,  dear.  You  know 
the  chickens  all  go  to  roost  with  the  sun." 

"Yes;  but  then  the  old  hen  always  goes  with 
them."— Pittsburgh  Bulletin. 


A  maiden  lady  in  Newburg  keeps  a  parrot 
which  swears  and  a  monkey  which  chews 
tobacco.  She  says  between  the  two  she  doesn't 
miss  a  husband  very  much.— Atchison  Globe. 


THIN  FAOES 


ROUNDED;  HARD 
Lines  softened,  all 
wrinkles  aDd  blemishes  eradicated  by  John 
H.  Woodbury,  127  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.,  Inventor 
Facial  Soap.  150  page  book  for  a  stamp. 
Branch  Offices:  Boston,  Pbila.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 


CANCER 


CURED 


Without  the  dee 
of  the  knife  aud 
with  little  or  no  puin.  by 
— Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 


FITS  CURB 

(From  D.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  H.  Peeke,who  makes  a  specialty  of  Epilepsy, 
haB  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
anyliving  Physician ;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  casesof  20  years' standingcured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  val  uable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
Bends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  aoaolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  who  may  6end  their  f  O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wisning  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F  D.,  4  Cedar  St..  New  York. 


Will  $500  Help  YOU  Out? 

offer  you  the  Sole  Aprency  for  an  article  that  it- 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  OfHce,  something  that  SELI^S  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpoKe 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  S700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


JUB8ER  STAMPS.  Beat  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
•to  agents.  The  G.  A.  IIaupkk  Mk<;.  <  n.,  ( !levela?id,  0. 


H18  HONEY  IN  SPECTACLES.  Send  tor  our 
Optical  Catalogue— oust  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  1L.  BAILEY,  Chicago,  111. 


SPEX 


A  A  A  91  *D  A  T"nfor  your  neigh  r»ora  *ddre3St;s,ttlflo  a<iwapap<r  clippings 
IjB^ll*  fall  kindal  1 20 per  1000.      Particulars  for  stump. 

wPlWii  Advertisers'  Clipping  Buro&u,  1(H)  W.27th  8UMEW  YOBaL 

A  RANAN7A  Now  is  the  very  time  of  the  year  to 
n  wuiinucn  take  subscriptions.  We  have  the 
finest  premiums  and  pay  a  big  commission.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

%A#  ET     D  A  *5'00  f"  *l0°  *  1000  for  H"  klmls  News  • 

ff  mm  f\  ■  pupor  Clippings  A  Addressee.  Particu- 
lars for  stamp.  N«\vs  Clipping  Co.  Dep't  AO-  304  W.  139th  St.  N.Y. 


WILL 


YOU  dlatril>uU)  rirriilaru  knd  flfcmptes  for  not  Wo  can- 
i,*, Vg"  YftHHiiH-.  Salary  &n<l  oipewwm  to  trftvel.  Send  HUmp. 
•ADVHUTIdJdtta  UUttliAU.447  0-th.  Ato.MKW  lOftKClTf. 


$15  lo  $40 

Per  Week 

$865 

Given  Away 
In  Six 

Grand  Prizes. 


Can  he  made  reitreHentingiiH 

Big  pay  guaranteed  from  the 
start. 

The  work  is  easy  and  lasts  the 
year  round. 

Persons  preferred  who  can 
work  full  time. 

Spare  hours,  though,  can  be 
turned  to  splendid  account. 

Good  openings  can  be  secured 
in  cities,  towns,  or  in  the 
country. 

Those  who  want  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  will  find  here 
their  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Write  at  once  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars to 

Mast.CrowelldkKirkpatriek 

Care  of  Department  it,  Springfield,  Ohio 


APCUTC  t(>  se"  Household  Specialties  every- 
nuE.11  I  0  body  needs.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Sherman  &  Butler,  16  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


$75  a  Month 


and  expenses.    Lady  or 
Gent.    Samples  free* 
A  permanent  situation 
auaranteed.  Write  today.  AddresaP.O.BoxBSOSjBoBton,  Mass. 


I 


PrfclTC  wanted  to  sell  the  Photo-It  Pocket 
Uun  I  O  Camera;  sells  itself :  profits  immense. 
Address  the  Photo-It  Mfg.  Co.  XA  La  Crosse, Wis. 


I.I  VF.  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars  write  to  tlie  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside.   Big  pay. 


YOU 


Sou  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  \54  0  fine  en. 
gravings,  sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Lynn  &  Co. 48  BondSt.NewYork 

A  A     A    K%  A  \t  0  I  I  D  IT  Send  us  your  address 

V     J|    O  1 1        B    OUnC  ianJ  w.t  will  show  y..u 

Xk  ^»  r&  mm  n  B  how  to  make  $3  a  day;  absolutely 
%W  M  sure;  we  furnish  tUc  work  aud  teach  you  free:  you  work 
i„  tiie  locality  where  youlive.  Send  uayour  addresaaud 
we  will  explain  the  business  fully:  remember  we  ^uarautee  a  clear 
profit  of  $3  for  every  day 's  work;absolutely  sure:  don't  fail  to  write 
today.  ROYAl  JUSUtiCTUlllNU  CO.,  BOX.  A iOEi  KOIT, B1CU. 

APFNTQ  We  liavc  biggest  bargains  in 
I  O  Premiums  ever  offered  subscri- 
bors.  You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for  full  jjurticulars.  They  are  free  to  vou. 
Address  FA  KM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


If  you  have  any  rare  American 
or  foreign  coins  or  paper  money 
issued  before  1878,  keep  them  and 
send  two  stamps  to  .Numismatic 
Bank,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Circular  No.  20.  A  fortune  for 
somebody.  Agents  wanted.  Adv.  Dept.  N. 


COINS 


G  A  I  CQU/nMCM  We  have  an  original,legitimate,S 
) OH L CO  if  U  Bvl  C  ll  much-needed  article  which C 
Ssclls  best  during  hard  times,  because  it  saves  money  andf 

suffering.  Women  and  men  without  any  experience? 
^whateverare  ik>w  limiting  from  $15  to  $G0per  week  with-) 
rout  neglecting  their  home  duties;  no  capital  required;! 
)tull  particulars,  tree  samples,  and  references'  in  youi\ 
5own  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address  Box  I>,  C 
SKJ92,  Boston,  Mass.  Only  those  seeking  respectable,  pro-^ 
?  fit  able,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply,  r 


NEW  DESIGNS. 

"Return  this  Advt,  witlj 
order  and  we  will  send 
by  express  prepaid,  thid 
beautiful  hunting  case, 
iiold  Filled,  full  jew- 
eled, Elgin  style,  stem 
wind  andeat  watch  which 
you  can  sell  for  $25.00. 
If  worth  it  pay  express 
agent  $6.50  and  keep  it; 
otherwise  have  it  re- 
turned. We  only  ask 
your  promise  to  go  to  ex- 
press office  examine  and 
buy  if  as  represented. 
Tlieie  Wiit  clies  are  equal 
to  those  sold  by  certain 
dealers  from  $12.60  to 

f 25.00  and  warranted 
or  3f>  years*.  Give 
your  full  name,  express 
and  P.  0.  address.  State  which  wanted,  ladies'  or  gents' 
siae.  If  you  want  Watch  sent  by  mail  send  cash  $6.50 
with  order.  FltEE  for  CO  days  a  Gold  Plated  Chain  with 
each  Watch.  A  binding  guarantee  with  every  Watch. 

A  Customer  Writes:  Dec. 2, 1893— Kirtland  Bros. 
&  Co.;  Send  me  another  $0.50  Watch,  have  sold  nine,  all 
give  good  satisfaction.  W.  Dutches,  Saranac,  Mich. 
KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St.,   New  York* 


HELPING  the  OTHER  FELLOW 

Is  the  terse  definition  of  altruism. 
Being  an  earnest  disciplo  of  this  ethical  principle, 
I  offer  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  through  youthful 
folly  or  unhallowed  pleasures  have  been  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  mental  and  physical  sufTering,and  whose 
^ fears  and  pains  have  been  prolonged  by  unprincipled 
uacks.  To  all  such  I  will  send  (Sealed)  free,  a  recipe 
of  a  simple  remedy  which  restored  me  to  manly  health  after  every- 
thing else  had  failed.    It  will  do  the  same  for  you.    Addresss,  , 

C.  H.  MULLER,  Box  1227,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PARKER'S 
HAER  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


LADIES.  WE  TRUST  YOU! 

,  We've  a  remedy  that  relieves  iemale  weakues- 

>  in  six  hours — cures  as  by  magic.  IK>ctors  pre  < 
1  scribeit.  80,000  cases  cured.  Beferencesin  every  ' 

>  state.  Such  our  faith  we  let  you  use  it,  then  pay  j 
!  it  benefitted.  An  honest  offer.  Life  and  health  , 
■  may  be  in  it  for  you.  Send  for  "Offer  D." 

VICTOR  ASSOCIATION,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


pi  ■  mm  Cni  l/C  reduced  15  lbs. 
LH  I    rULI\d  a  month,  any  .mo 

J  MM  I  can  maku  remedy  at  home. 
■  ■»  ■  Miss  M.Ainley,Supply,Ark., 
Bays,  "I  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid. "  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &  CO., B. ,Box404, St. Louis, Mo 


P 


CURED  without  med" 
icine.  Rheumatism' 
Spinal  Diseases  and 
Dropsy  easily  cured. 
For  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 

Dr.  C.  I.  TIIAOUEK.  1401  Masoole  Temple,  Chicago. 


ARALYSISi 


FAT! 


lifOLKS  REDUCED iV?,*"^!?'  I 

■  tii ma  permaDeot.  Eudoreed  by  the, 
press  aod  loading  society  ladles.  For  ( 
particulars  sand  0  c«nLs  Id  a  tamps  to 

g9  MoVlolier'n  Theater  BiSilllJJr  ^'         ^ '  CillC^A.<!wK  IL.L8, 

or  Room  '6  B.  *(07  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


RUPTURE 


A  positive,  radical  cure  at  Iiomc 
Sealed.)  Boolt  eivine  full  ri»rticulnr3 
.am  Free.  AiMreaifDR.W.S.  RICE, 
Jox  F,  Smithvllle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


E"&9M  PA  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
■vlH  and  never  returns;  no  purge;  nosalve; 

■    IbkW  no  suppository.  Kcmetly  mailed  Tree. 

Address.  O.  J.  Mason,  Box  519,  New  York  City,  N.  V. 


ARTIFICIAL 

FreeOatalogue.  Geo.  It.  Fuller, 
Box  2130,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIMBS 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  in  10 
to  do  <la.rs.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Atfirpv  IICFPIII  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
Vt.ni  UOtr  UU  Sample  Kent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
for  40  cts.  Rubber  Specialty  Co.,  Box  F, Oswego,  N.Y. 


CLUBBING  OFFER 


One 
Year, 


One 
Yeai», 


$1.00 
-  .50 


H.Y.  Weekly  Tribune 
Farm  and  Fireside 
Pictures  of  All 

Countries,  ^,  1.00 

Total,  -  -  -  -  $2.50 

By  special  arrangements  we  will  give 

ALL  3  FOR  75  CTS. 

Or  New  York  Tribune  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  50  Cents. 


All  orders  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers 
of  this  paper,  as  ^follows: 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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We  Will  Send  by  Mail,  "Pictures  Of  All  Countries."  A  Book  of  Nearly 


LARGE  PICTURES 


FREE 


To  any  one  sending  75  cents  for  a  six  months'  trial  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

"Pictures  of  All  Countries"  is  a  new  illustrated  book  containing  nearly  300  beautiful,  full-page  pictures- of  Famous 
Places,  Cities,  Sights  and  Peoples.    The  original  cost  of  the  engravings  was  at  least  $30,000.00.    They  were 
intended  to  illustrate  a  fine  work,  to  be  sold  at  Sixty  Dollars.    A  description  of  each  picture  is 
given.    We  have  published  these  illustrations  in  one  large  volume,  and  now 
offer  them  to  our  subscribers  for  almost  nothing. 


A  World  of  

Beautiful  Pictures. 


This  book  contains  nearly  300 
fine  engravings,  produced  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30,000.00.  They 
were  intended  to  illustrate  a  fine 
work,  to  be  sold  at  sixty  dollars. 
There  are  pictures  of 


Cities, 

Cathedrals, 

Churches, 

Palaces, 

Courts  and  Gardens, 
Capitols  and 

Public  Buildings, 
Street  Scenes, 
Bridges, 

Harbors, 
Caves, 

Tombs, 

Ruins, 

Battle-fields, 

Volcanoes, 

Rivers, 

Mountains  and 

Ocean  Scenery. 


Through  the  long  winters  its 
bewitching  pages  will  furnish 
many  an  hour  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 

For  probably  the  first  time  you 
will  see  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Head-hunting  Dyaks,  the  tattooed 
warriors  of  North  Borneo;  the 
luxurious  interior  of  a  Sultan's 
Harem,  with  its  interesting  bevy 
of  Oriental  beauties;  the  perilous 
search  for  sea-fowls'  eggs  on  the 
dizzy  cliffs  of  the  Faroe  Isles ;  the 
ill-starred  fate  of  the  gallant 
Jeanette,  crushed  by  the  ice  of  a 
polar  sea;  the  storied  Plains  of 
Marathon,  where  Darius'  hordes  of 
Persians  fell;  the  tangled  vines 
and  tropic  shores  of  the  Orinoco's 
winding  curves;  the  frigid  waste 
of  the  Patagoniau  coast;  the 
ruined  shafts  of  Xerxes'  throne; 
the  ponderous  fortifications  of 
Pekin,  the  capital  city  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire;  a  colossal  statue  of 
Buddha,  and  a  host  of  other  pic- 
tures equally  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating. 


Take  a  Trip  

firoand  the  Globe 


By  securing  this  wonderful 
book.  Among  the  nations  you 
would  visit  by  going  through  the 
book  would  be 


Canada, 
Mexico, 
Africa, 
England, 
France, 
Spain, 
Portugal, 
Germany, 
'*  Denmark, 
Norway, 
Syria,  Iceland, 
Italy, 
Greece, 
Austria, 
Russia', 
Siberia, 
Holland, 
Belgium, 
Turkey, 
Persia,  Palestine, 
Arabia, 
India, 
China, 
Japan, 
Australia, 
Switzerland, 
United  States, 
South  America, 

And  others,  including  islands 
of  the  sea. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  illustrations  in  "Pictures  of  All  Countries." 


Yoa  Can  flake  this  Delightful  Trip 
Between  Supper  and  Bedtime. 

As  you  turn  its  pages  you  will 
imagine  yourself  traveling  from 
scene  to  scene,  passing  from  clime 
to  clime,  from  th&  New  to  the  Old 
World,  visiting  strange  people  in 
cities  and  country,  viewing  cathe- 
drals, palaces  and  capitals,  and 
other  magnificent  buildings, 
climbing  snow-capped  mountains 
and  smoking  volcanoes,  exploring 
famous  caves  and  ruins,  walking 
over  historical  fields  of  strife, 
journeying  by  land  and  sea  from 
sunny  Italy  to  the  Holy  Land,  on 
through  India,  China  and  JapaD, 
till  you  have  passed  around  the 
globe. 


This  book  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  one  sending  75  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months. 

THIS  BOOK  ABSOLUTELY  fHEE  AS  R  PREMIUM 

To  any  one  sending  a  club  of  four  six  months'  subscribers  at  75  cents  each.    See  special  offer  on  next  page. 
Postage  paid  by  as  in  each  case.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Juxy  1,  1806. 
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A  FAMILY  OF 


7  DOLLS  FREE 


To  any  one  sending  50  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  6  months. 


The  tallest,  finest  dressed,  best 
made  and  most  desirable  dolls 


On  the  market,  comprising  Grandpa,  Grandma,  Papa,  Mama,  Brother, 
Sister  and  Baby  Sister,  from  4  to  10  inches  in  height. 
Each  doll  will  stand  alone. 

All  Stylishly  Dressed  in  ^ich  Colons. 


Premium  No.  35 


Seven  Dolls  Count 
As  ONE  Premium. 


There  are  seven  members  altogether,  and  you  will  And  them  a  most  remarkable 
household.  Everyone  of  them  is  nice  looking,  fashionably  dressed,  and  just  as 
.Interesting  as  they  can  possibly  be,  from  Grandpa  with  his  courtly  airs  and  snowy 
locks,  down  to  the  dear  little  Baby  with  the  flaxen  curls.  First  permit  us  to 
introduce  you  to 


GRANDPA 


He  still  dresses  in  the 
old  colonial  style,  with 
his  long,  blue  coat  trimmed  in  golden  braid, 
his  white  waistcoat,  brown  knickerbockers, 
and  siiver  buckles  on  his  shqes. 

f-< T>  *  "MTIAT  A  You  are  sure  to  love 
ixKAJNDMA  Grandma,  with  her 
quaint  ways  and  wonderful  stories.  She 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  Martha  Wash- 
ington, with  her  silver  locks  all  tucked 
under  her  dainty  lace  cap  and  with  her 
beautiful  heliotrope  gown. 

p  A  p  A    Stylishly  dressed  in  a  three- 
button  cutaway,  light  trousers, 
patent  leather  shoes,  silk  hat,  tan  gloves 
and  walking-stick. 

This  the  first  and  only  set  of  dolls  in  which 
there  is  a  grandpa  and  grandma.  They  were 
made  especially  for  us. 


TVTATVTA  ^ou  would  surely  admire 
A  AA  Mama,  if  you  could  see  her 
out  calling,  fashionably  dressed  in  a  brown 
street  costume,  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  velvet,  and  a  bonnet  to  match. 


BROTHER 


Dressed  in  his  little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suit 
of  purple  velvet  and  golden  braid,  with  tam- 
o'-shanter  hat  to  match,  and  white  sailor 
collar,  he  is  a  Brother  that  any  little  girl 
might  be  proud  to  claim. 

QTQTT^T?  is  ,'ust  as  Prettv  a  little  girl 
^  as  an  Empire  dress  of  blue 
'silk  and  big  sleeves  can  make  her.  You  are 
sure  to  like  her  when  you  once  become 
acquainted. 

T>  A  "DV  Everybody  will  want  to  know 
X    tbe  dear  uttle  Baby>  witl,  her 

pretty  white  dress,  golden  curls  and  dainty 
cap. 


Oceans  of  Fun  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Think  of  the  make-belieye  weddings,  parties,  visits,  and  all  the  delightful  com- 
binations that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember,  this  set  contains  a  WHOLE 
FAMILY  OF  DOLLS.  They  cannot  fail  to  please  the  little  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  in  the  child  at  an  early  age,  a  taste  for  what  is  termed  "style  in 
dressing."  The  costumes  of  all  except  those  of  grandparents  are  of  the  most 
modern  styles,  fashionable  and  up-to-date. 

Most  of  the  dolls  on  the  market  are  no  taller  than  our  baby  doll,  and  made  from 
paper,  while  four  of  our  dolls  are  ten  inches  high,  and  are  all  made  from  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  cardboard,  fixed  to  stand  alone  and  lithographed  in  rich  colors.  They  are 


The  largest  in  Number. 
The  Richest  in  Color. 


The  Most  Modern  in  Style. 
The  Tallest  in  Height,  and 


FINER  THAN  DOLLS  SELLING  IN  STORES  FOR  50  CENTS  A  SET. 

The  small  illustration  given  above  shows  a  reduced  outline  of  the  dolls,  but  can 
only  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  their  beautiful  faces  and  of  the  wonderful  richness  of 
coloring  in  the  costumes. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 

prjD  C  A  fPNT^  We  wiu  send  this  Family  of  Seven  Dolls,  and  Farm  and 
1  "I\   0\f    vLIX  I  O   Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their 
subscriptions  will  be.advanced  six  months  from,  the  date  on  the  yelloiu  label. 


Special  Trial  Subscription  Offer, 

Our  Six  Months'  Trial  Subscription  Offer,  made  June  ist, 
has  proved  so  popular  that  we  repeat  it  for  the  month  of 
July.  It  is  the  next  thing  to  giving  the  paper  and  premiums 
away.    Do  not  miss  this  opportunity. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
months  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  these  pre- 
miums : 


Horse  Book. 

Pilgrim's  Progress. 

The  Family  of  Seven  Dolls. 

The  History  of  the  Civil  War. 

Five  Good  Books  ^"jSfui* ISilw). 


Poultry  Book. 
The  Standard  Cook  Book. 
Any  One  Cut  Paper  Pattern. 
Silver=plated  Initial  Sugar=shell. 
Silver=plated  Initial  Butter=knife. 


For  75  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
months  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  these  pre- 
miums : 

The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  Sdmust°rItTo™.large,napB 

Gems  from  the  Poets  A  book  of  over  400  poems  and  pictures. 

History  of  the  United  States  %gg%&^&^v£*  240 

Pictures  of  All  Countries  See  advertisement  on  page  18. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  lake  advantage  of  these  offers,  and  ' 
their  subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

We  will  send  ANY  ONE  of  the  premiums  named  above  FREE 
for  a  club  of  4  six  months'  trial  subscribers  at  75  cents  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  5  at  50  cents  each.  In  this  case  each  subscriber 
also  receives  a  premium  according  to  the  above  offers. 


Premium  No.  24. 


A  New  Song-book 


•  •  •  •  ■ 


'INTERNATIONAL  SONG  SERVICE," 


Bright  fiems 

FROM  FIFTY  AUTHORS. 

By  Philip  Phillips  and  His  Son. 

Designed  lor  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  Gospel 
Meetings,  Missionary  and  Young  People's 
Societies,  Prayer-meetings,  etc. 

192  PAGES--300  SONGS. 

This  work  contains  many  new  songs  by  popular  writers  and  composers,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  those  old  familiar,  soul-stirring  pieces  so  dear  to  every  Christian's  heart, 
anq  without  which  no  song-book  would  be  complete.  It  is  indeed  a  collection  of  BRIGHT 
GEMS. 

LARGEST,  NEWEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  SONG-BOOK 

FOR  THE  MONEY. 

No  expense  or  pains  has  been  spared  to  make  this  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  church  and  Sunday-school  songs.  The  compilers  have  studied  the  wants  of 
every  phase  of  religious  life,  and  think  they  satisfy  all,  embracing  Heart  Songs,  Life  Songs, 
Work  Songs— in  fact,  songs  appropriate  for  any  and  all  occasions  in  Christian  worship. 

Among  our  writers  will  be  found  the  most  famous  names  among  the  writers  and  composers 
of  sacred  songs  and  music,  names  that  are  known  and  loved  in  every  civilized  country  on 
earth,  and  even  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East. 


A  FEW  OPINIONS  OF  "BRIGHT  GEMS. 


I  have  examined  the  collection  of  Sunday-school 
hymns  and  tunes,  entitled  "Bright  Gems  from  Fifty 
Authors,"  and  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  by  Sun- 
day-schools irrespective  of  denomination. 
Courteously  yours, 

David  Davis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Choirmaster  of  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church. 
June  4,  1S95. 

T  have  found  the  selections  for  your  new  book  espec- 
ially adapted  for  church  and  Sabbath-school  singing, 
and  would  recommend  them  to  any  in  need  of  a  collec- 
tion of  new  and  inspiring  songs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Webb,  Organist, 
June  5,  1895.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


We  think  your  collection  one  of  the  best. 

Rev.  Eli  A.  Winning,  Plensanton.  Cal., 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 
Your  book  is  a  beauty,  and  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend it.        Kev.  N.  L.  Burton,  Griggsville,  111., 
Pastor  Congregational  Church. 
It  is  an  excellent  book. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Brittin,  Albion,  Mich., 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church, 

An  admirable  collection. 

Rev.  A.  H.  Carver,  Dnlnth,  Minn., 
Pastor  Lakeside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Your  book  is  grand  indeed.    It  is  food  for  the  hun- 
gry. Rev.  Charles  Piles,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
PaBtor  M.  E.  Asbury  Chapel. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 


FOR  50  CENTS 


We  will,  for  a  short  time,  send  this  Songr-book,  and  Farm 
and  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  thispaper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their  subscrip- 
tions will  be  advanced  six  months  f rom  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  eacb  case. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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The  mesh  around  the  panel  shows 
how  the  fencejsmade. 

Noot,„  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 

for  farm  purposes  combines  so  many  points  of 
merit  as  the  KEYSTONE.  Illustrated  cat- 
alogue free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  ao  locust  st.,      TREMONT,  ILL. 


BICYCLES 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  "'id 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,  Buckeye  Force  Pumps, 
Buckeye,  Globe  and  Champion  Lawn  Mowers.  Send 
for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST.  FOOS  4  CO.  SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

 I  


High 
Grade 


^Bicycles 


Shipped  anywhere 
tC.O.D.  Saving  you 
■dealers  profit. 
|$llH)'Oaki?ood'ror$G2.5(l 
r$85  'Arlington'  "  *45.<IO 
(65  "  "$37.50 
flu  "  "tl(>.90 
Latest  models,  wood  or  Bteel  rimB;  pneumatic  tires;  weight  \Tk2 
to  30  lbs. ;  all  styles  and  prices     Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Cash  Buyers 'Union,  162  W.VanBuren  St. ii  T.Chicago 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  in  fuse, 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlfPa Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will  be  &ent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactory  ' money  re- 
funded. Agent.  W  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  te'rms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MKi.  CO.,  Box  4,  Portland,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


inu  aim  v  11 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  70a  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
ft  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl'gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Qulncy,  111* 

Mention  this  paper. 


Pate  u  ted. 

paper  when  you  write. 


highest  <;rade  P  U  C  A  D 

is»5  nooELs  unEHr 

FACTORY  PRICES 

WINDSORS  run  faster,  are  built  stronger,  look  handsomer,  are 
better  than  aov  other  make,  and  cost  $25  to  $50  less.  Send  stamp  for 
catalogue.     SPF.OIAL   INDUCEMENTS    TO    ARF.NTS  NOW. 

SIEC  &  WALPOLE  M'F'C  CO.,  CHICAGO* 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BEBKSHIBI,  Cheiter  White, 
Jersey  Bed  and  Poland  China 
ItpIGS.     Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
'  Bolateln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
rjar-      -  ^n-       ■    and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
SMITH.  CochrBBTlUe,  Cheater  Co.,  Penna. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE. 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co. ,38  High  St.,  DeKalb,  lll> 

Mention  this  papei. 


SYLPH  CYCLES  L^v 

Handsomest;  highest  gm..c, 
,  ^.fastest;  16 to  21  lbs.  Hiili- 
vOUffVX  .«(  Award  Wwl-'S  Fun: 
5f=^v^\\OverIaiid  Cycles,  all 
.%--«  ll#V  -'^-1  H/c.t  w  t"S 7f>.  Others 
S»  \V4-^=i^<S//uP-  Cata.  free.  Kstab.lMU 
£  E^ysMzpfKy  Rouse,  Hazard  A -Co., 
'UTnienlsJ^-— ;4-3)frs..  32E  St.,  Peoria,  111. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


WE  HAVE  NO  AGENTS 

but  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer at  wholesale  prices. 
Ship  anywhere  for  examina- 
tion before  sale.  Everything 
warranted.     lOO  Btyles  of 
Carriages.  OO  styles  of 
Harness. Saddles, Fly  Nets, 
etc.  Send  4c.  in  stamps,  post- 
age on  112  page  catalogue. 
Elkhart  Car  r  I  nee  and 
W.  B.Pbact,  Sec'y.        Harness  Mffe  Co.,  Elkhart,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  me*dal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Pair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO./V0.2  Main  St. 
Mt.  Gitead,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when'  you  write. 


World's  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
lor  PATEST  CAP  ROOFIKd  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

kWELL  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 
|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
|  DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 

SEND   FOR  CATALOGUE 
'ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.ITHACA.N.Y. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


MISPLACED  CONFIDENCE. 

Without  a  shadow  of  fear  farmer  Trusty  ran 
his  traction  engine  on  thebridge.  The  builder 
proved  it  safe  by  figures  thus:  four  stringers 
across  the  ditch  carry  1500  lbs.  each,  four- 
teen plank  600  lbs.  each,  equal  to  13,000  lbs. 
Whilethe  coroner  saton  Trusty's  remains,  the 
builder  skipped  out.  Maybe  "figures  won't 
lie,"  but  they  are  sometimes  juggled  by 
ignorant  or  unprincipled  men.  Remember 
when  figuring  on  fences  the  cross  wires  or 
pickets,  like  the  bridge  planks  add  nothing 
to  the  strength  and  the  ''stringers"  of  the 
Page  are  doubly  strong. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 
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KEYSTONE 

Corn  Huskers  and 
Fodder  Shredders 

are  further  improved  for 
1895.  Better  than  ever 
before.  You  can  learn  all 
about  them  from  the  free  book 

"The  Great  Leak 
On  The  Farm." 

Send  for  it  now. 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO., 
Sterling,  III. 

We   have    branch  houses. 
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PIANO 

—AND— 

ORGAN 


FREE. 


Our  new  Catalogue  is  a  grand  portfolio  of  all  the  latest  and 
best  styles  of  Organs  and  Pianos.  It  illustrates,  describes, 
and  gives  manufacturers'  prices  on  Organs  from  $25.00  up, 
and  Pianos  from  $169  up.  It  shows  how  to  buy  at  wholesale 
direct  from  the  manufacturers,  and  save  over  50  per  cent. 

THE  CORNISH  ORGANS  AND  PIANOS 
Guaranteed  for  25  yrs.,  have  been  played  and  praised  for  nearly 
30yrs.;  to-day  they  are  the  most  popular  instruments  made. 
^Secure  our  SPECIAL  TERMS  of  Credit,  framed  to  suit  the  times. 
Remember  this  grand  book  is  sent  FREE.  Write  for  it  at  once. 
CORNISH  A,  CO.  (Estab.  nearly  30  yrs.)  Washington.  N.J 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  answer  advertisements. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per- 
cent saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Our  1S95  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Send  lor  it.  It'l/ree.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Onto. 
Mention  this  paper  when  >ou  write. 


'A"  tirade.  84;. 

Write  today. 


"A"«r«*..ie7.6<>. 

Write  to-iUy. 


Business  Farmers  and  Milkmen 

by  the  thousand  recognize  the  economy  of  using  the  labor-saving 

"  LOW-DOWN" 

MILK  and  DELIVERY  WACONS. 

That's  why  we  sold  more  of  them  in  1894  (the  '  hard  times''  year) 
than  ever  "before.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  see  if  we  can't  save 
you  at  least  one  hired  man's  wages. 

PARSONS" LOW-DOWN  "WAGON  CO. ,334  WEST  MAIN  ST. ,E ARL VILLE,  N.Y. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


We  have  them  in  our 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS. 


We  sen  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. Get  our  circular. 

Writethe  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO.,  Goshen,  Ind. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BUGGIES 
PHAETONS 
SURRIES 

WAGONS    ^Established  187G 


Buy  Direct  Only  from  the  Manufacturer. 

We  Build  Every  Part  Ourselves  and  Save  Several  Intermediate  Profits, 
GST  THE  BEST  AT  THE  LOWEST  PRICES. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES— Alyly  WARRANTED. 

SEND  TO-PAY  FOR  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 
IHahliff.lll^^ 

Mention  this  paper. 
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'Reckon  dat  dog  gone  s'prise  hisself  when  he  bit  onto  dat  stovepipe." 


%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%%% 


A  CATALOGUE 

FREE 


Pianos  or  Organs. 

$169.00  $25.00 

And  Upwards.  ::  Warranted  25  Tears. 
Shipped  on  30  days'  trial.  Sold  on  instalments.  Easy  terms. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 
<>  P.  O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 

Mention  this  paper. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PRIEST  EVAPORATOR 

nU|  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

■     ■  "  w  ■  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  size,  and  price..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free, 
ywp.  BLYMYKK  IKON  WORKS  CO.,  Cincinnati.  O, 

aieuttuu  tins  payer  when  you  write. 


CDMITEVAPORATORS 

rlWI     I   and  CIDER  MILLS, 

BEST,    CHEAPEST  and 
Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO..    -     QUINCY.  ILL. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


EASTERN  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Post-OfiQce  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second- class  mail  matter. 


vol.  xvhi:  no.  20. 

JULY  15,  1895. 

rm?"T^>T\/rQ  /  50  CENTS  A  TEAR. 
i.J2jJAlUC>[24  NUMBERS. 

INFORMATION  FOR 

Advertisers. 

Average  circulation  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  six  months  ending 
June  15,  1S95,  has  been 

279,97§ 

Copies  each  issue. 


We  guarantee  at  least  250,000 
COPIES  each  issue. 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of 
five  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm 
and  Fireside  has 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 

.Which  is  far  more  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  World. 


The  English  Liberal  Ministry  was  re- 
cently defeated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons upon  a  motion  to  reduce  the  salary 
of  the  minister  of  war.  Lord  Rosebery 
and  his  colleagues  resigned,  and  the  Lib- 
eral party  passed  from  power.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  formed  a  new  cabinet,  and  the 
government  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Conservative  party.  The  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury was  prime  minister  for  a  few  months 
in  1885,  and  again  from  188G  to  1892. 

Nothing,  probably,  is  of  greater  interest 
to  the  body  politic  than  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  cost  of  running  our  gov- 
ernment. It  takes  more  than  an  expert 
statistician  to  learn  our  actual  expenses  and 
present  them  in  a  way  which  is  perfectly 
clear  to  us.  We  are  often  confused,  too,  by 
the  efforts  of  the  great  political  parties  to 
charge  each  other  with  extravagances. 

Each  party  has  been,  on  one  occasion, 
accused  of  making  appropriations  amount- 
ing to  a  billion  dollars  (551,000,000,000).  In  a 
way  these  charges,  first  made  against  the 
Republican  party  and  recently  against  the 
Democratic  party,  are  true,  and  yet  in  an- 
other sense  they  are  not  true.  In  each  case 
the  billion  dollars  was  made  to  include  the 
gross  cost  of  the  United  States  postal  service, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  self-supporting 
from  the  sale  of  stamps.  In  each  instance 
the  appropriations  included  large  surns  for 
river  and  harbor  improvements  and  other 
public  works,  as  well  as  a  large  amounWor 
the  btiildipg  of  ships  for  the  navy;  and  the 
work  on  these  improvements,  as  well  as 
the  expenditure,  would  extend  through  a 
number  of  years. 

Edward  Atkinson,  who  is  probably  the 
best  authority  on  the  subject  which  we 
have  under  consideration,  presents  some 
interesting  figures  in  a  recent  number  of 
Harper's  Weekly,  from  which  we  take  very 
largely  the  material  for  what  we  give  here. 


The  true  annual  cost  of  supporting  our 
government  from  1880  to  1894,  a  period  of 
fourteen  years,  has  averaged  but  a  fraction 
over  |282,000,000  a  year,  while  the  receipts 
during  the  same  period  were  a  fraction 
over  |3G5,000,000  a  year.  This  has  left  a  sur- 
plus of  $83,000,000  a  year  on  an  average, 
which  has  been  largely  applied  to  the  re- 
duction of  our  public  debt. 

"The  nearest  approach  to  a  billion  dollar 
expenditure  in  any  two  years,"  says  Mr. 
Atkinson,  "occurred  in  1893-94,  when  the 
amount,  aside  from  the  postal  service,  not 
including  the  postal  deficiency,  came  to 
less  than  three  quarters  of  a  billion." 

It  has  been  said  that  we  may  prove  any- 
thing by  statistics;  and  sometimes  it  seems 
that  the  statement  is  not  far  wrong.  There 
is  a  way  to  get  at  a  just  estimate  of  our 
expenses,  and  the  best  one,  probably,  is  to 
compare  one  year  with  another  dividing 
the  taxes  and  expenses  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  pay  the  bills.  The  actual 
figures  show  that  there  has  really  been 
very  little  variation  in  the  true  cost  of  the 
government  since  1879.  The  greatest  vari- 
ations ha  ve  been  in  the  reduction  of  interest 
and  the  increase  in  the  item  of  pensions, 
which  now  is  approximately  $135,000,000; 
but  each  year  this  expense  will  grow  less. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  stringency 
of  1893,  and  the  attack  upon  the  credit  of 
the  country,  occasioned  a  falling  off  of  rev- 
enue at  the  remarkable  rate  of  $1.50  per 
head,  or,  in  other  words,  about  $90,000,000, 
as  compared  with  the  former  year,  while 
the  loss  to  the  community  was  ten  or 
twenty  times  this  loss  of  revenue.  But  the 
panic  is  already  a  thing  of  the  past.  Our 
credit  is  re-established ;  business  enter- 
prises have  taken  on  «iew  Mfe;  labor  is 
being  constantly  better  and  more  exten- 
sively employed,  t  ''•vile  wages  are  being 
restored  to  their  former  figures. 

The  following  table,  presented  by  Mr. 
Atkinson,  will  be  very  interesting  to  all 
our  readers : 

Tax  on  domestic  sp'ts,  yielding  pr  hd  $1,312 
"  "  "  beer,  "  "  "  .373 
"  "  "  tobacco,  "  "  "  .605 
"  "  foreign  liquors,  "  "  "  .137 
"    "        "   tobacco,     "       "   "  .160 

Total  tax  on  liquors  and  tobacco,  $2,587 
Tax  on  sugar  for  11%  years  at  rate  of 
.925  per  head,  then  removed: 

Average  for  whole  term  764 

Small  iuternal  taxes  077 

Miscellaneous  permanent  receipts, 

sales  of  public  lands,  etc  534 

1.375 
3.902 

Taxes  on  all  other  imports  than 

liquors  and  tobacco   2.576 

•     Total  taxation  per  head   86.538 

<^.- 

"In  dealing  with  the  following  table,  it 
will  be  remarked  that  the  variation,  year 
by  year,  in  each  part  of  the  actual  cost  of 
the  government  is  very  small.  Lest  the 
reader  should  be  led  to  think  that  such 
slight  changes  do  not  call  upon  him  to 
watch  expenditures  lest  his  money  should 
be  wasted,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that 
we  now  number  about  seventy  million 
people.  Therefore,  every  extra  cent  per 
head  wasted  costs  us  seven  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  ($700,000),  and  every  cent  per 
head  saved  leaves  $700,000  in  our  own 
pockets. 

"The  revenue  from  stamps  does  not  pay 
the  full  cost  of  the  postal  service.  It  is 


alleged,  apparently  on  solid  ground,  that 
the  payment  for  the  mere  carrying  of  the 
mails  is  excessive,  and  that  if  right  dis- 
crimination and  the  application  of  business 
principles  were  applied,  the  postal  service 
could  be  made  more  effective  at  a  lessening- 
cost,  without  deficiency  such  as  has  marked 
recent  years.  *  *  * 
"The  average  cost  of  each  department  of 


1  ^  . 

The  Marquis  of  Salisbury. 

the  government,  aside  from  postal  service, 
for  fifteen  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Cents 
per  head. 

Cost  of  civil  service  administration, 

legislative,  judicial,  consular,  etc  39640 

Public  buildings  for  civil  use:  post- 
offices,  custom-houses,  etc  07380 

Support  of  army  56610 

Cost  of  forts,  etc  00600 

Improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  18600 

Support  of  navy  25260 

Construction  of  naval  vessels  08826 

Miscellaneous:  District  of  Columbia, 
etc.,  refund  of  taxes,  unlawful  sugar 
bounties,  premiums  on  bonds  pur- 
chased, etc  92266 

Total   2.49188 

Interest  on  public  debt  90880 

Cost  of  government  and  interest  .,,  3.40068 

Pensions  Z.  1.48760 

Total  expenditure   $4.88828 

Taxation  in  all  forms,  per  head   $6.53800 

Expenditures  of  all  kinds  ,   4.88828 

Difference   $1.64972 

"Making  no  allowance  for  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  cash  in  the  treasury  June  30,  1879, 
as  compared  to  June  30, 1894,  this  difference 
of  $1.65  per  head  enabled  us  to  meet  the 
postal  deficit,  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
Indians  and  for  extinguishing  their  title  to 
large  areas  of  land,  and  to  reduce  the 
public  debt  over  $1,100,000,000,  besides  pay- 
ing a  heavy  premium  on  the  bonds  pur- 
chased." 

Few  of  the  younger  readers  will  probably 
recall  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
August,  1865,  our  debt  amounted  to  nearly 
$84  per  head  of  the  population.  At  present 
our  national  debt,  $1,400,000,000,  amounts 
to  about  $20  per  head.  The  government, 
however,  has  assets  in  the  way  of  silver 
bullion,  etc.,  which,  if  disposed  of  at  the 
present  value,  would  reduce  the  debt  until 
it  would  not  be  more  than  $16  per  head. 
Our  taxes  in  1865,  per  head,  on  the  whole 
population,  north  and  south,  came  to  $15.73 
per  head.  To-day,  the  tax  at  the  rate  of 
$21  per  head  would  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
the  government  for  the  coming  year  and 
pay  every  dollar  of  our  net  debt.  Notwith- 
standing the  cry  against  the  government, 
we  are  making  progress. 

<^ 

Mr.  Atkinson  thinks  that  it  is  fairly 
assured  that  "the  revenue  under  the  exist- 


ing laws,  even  without  the  income  tax, 
will  fully  meet  all  the  expenditures  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1896, 
with  a  probable  surplus." 

He  presents  a  table  extending  over  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  from  1895  to  1910,  as- 
suming an  average  revenue  of  $5  per  head, 
and  draws  the  following  conclusion : 

"If  the  interest  and  pensions,  after  a 
slight  present  increase  of  interest  in  con- 
siquence  of  funding  a  part  of  the  demand 
debt,  should  presently  fall  off  on  the  aver- 
age only  $8,000,000  a  year  during  the  period 
of  fifteen  years  (that  reduction  being  a  very 
moderate  estimate),  the  sum  of  the  revenue 
which  has  been  assigned  to  interest  and 
pensions  would  exceed  their  arhount 
$1,200,000,000.  If  we  assume  that  we  may 
ultimately  recover  from  the  silver  bullion, 
which  has  cost  over  $500,000,000,  and  which 
is  now  worth  about  sixty  per  cent  of  its 
cost,  only  one  half,  or  $250,000,000,  applying 
that  sum  to  the  payment  of  a  part  of  the 
demand  debt  which  was  incurred  for  the 
purchase  of  bullion,  then  the  above  com- 
puted surplus  of  $1,200,000,000  in  fifteen 
years  will  more  than  suffice  to  meet  the 
remainder  of  the  bonded  and  of  the 
demand  debt." 

He  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  next 
Congress  will  be  more  capable  than  the 
last,  and  that  the  "bitter  lesson  of  disaster 
may  lead  to  the  application  of  common 
sense  to  the  finances  of  the  country"  in  the 
future.  By  wise  management,  and  the 
practice  of  economy,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  with  a  revenue  of  $5  per  head,  we 
shall  be  able  to  wipe  out  the  national  debt 
in  the  next  fifteen  years. 

"In  that  event,  it  will  be  remarked  that 
the  cost  of  the  government,  interest  and 
diminishing  pensions  will  be  four  dollars 
per  head.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  in 
this  connection  that  even  at  $5  per  head 
our  rate  of  national  taxation  is  but  a  frac- 
tion over  one  half  as  much  as  that  imposed 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  same  national  ex- 
penditures. It  is,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain, 
less  than  one  half  the  taxation  of  Germany 
for  imperial  purposes,  and  only  about  one 
third  that  of  Prance.   *  *  * 


"These  are  the  machine-using  nations 
with  which  we  are  about  to  enter  into  com- 
petition in  supplying  the  great  markets  of 
the  world  with  the  products  of  the  field, 
the  forest,  the  mine  and  the  factory.  By  so 
much  as  the  burden  of  our  taxes  is  less  will 
our  ability  to  compete  be  more,  our  wages 
higher,  and  our  cost  of  production  lower 
than  those  of  these  debt  and  army  burdened 
nations,  most  of  whom  are  still  under  the 
oppression  of  militarism,  and  still  governed 
by  a  military  caste." 


In  a  recent  unanimous  decision  of  the 
UniteU  States  Supreme  Court  is  the  fol- 
lowing declaration:  "The  government  of 
the  United  States  has  a  jurisdiction  over 
everyfootof  soil, and  overevery  individual 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States, 
and  while  it  is  one  of  limited  powers,  it 
is  sovereign  within  those  limitations.  It 
has  power  to  invoke  the  civil  courts  to  re- 
move obstructions  to  interstate  commerce, 
and  the  civil  courts  have  the  right  to  en- 
join those  who  obstruct  that  commerce." 
The  meaning  of  this  is  that  socialistic 
rioters  who  are  caught  in  the  act  of  inter- 
fering with  the  transportation  of  the  mails, 
or  of  tying  up  interstate  commerce,  must 
go  to  jail  and  suffer  the  full  penalty  of  the 
law  for  their  crimes. 
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Wheat  and  Silver. 


In  an  article  on  wheat 
and  silver  production 
and  prices,  Mr.  Albert  C.  Stevens,  editor  of 
Bradstreet's,  says : 

"Grouping  totals  of  the  world's  annual 
outputs  of  wheat  and  of  silver,  with  prices 
of  the  same,  comparisons  are  as  follows : 

"These  data  permit  the  construction  of  a 
chart,  the  primary  value  of  which  is  to  in- 
dicate the  lack  of  necessity  for  introducing 
into  a  discussion  of  the  probable  price  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  any  extended 
argument  as  to  what  effect  the  price  of  sil- 
ver has  had  on  the  price  of  wheat.  The 
chart  shows  by  double  lines,  and  by  a  long 
broken  line,  respectively,  the  course  of  the 
world's  production  of  wheat  and  of  silver- 
from  1SSS  to  1S94.  The  single  unbroken 
and  the  dotted  lines  indicate,  respectively, 
the  courses  of  prices  of  wheat  and  of  silver. 
The  point  is  made  that  if  the  world's  pro- 
duction of  silver  available  for  coinage  over 
a  given  period  increases,  by  a  coincidence, 
at  practically  the  same  rate  as  the  world's 
output  of  wheat,  then  might  not  one 
reasonably  expect  to  see  the  prices  of  the 
two  products,  in  the  absence  of  intervening 
influences,  act  similarly?  The  world's 
out-turn  of  wheat  fell  away  sharply  from 
1S87  to  1889  (see  diagram),  when  the  five- 
year  period  of  steadily  increasing  yields 
began.  But  silver  production  throughout 
the  world  began  to  increase  a  year  earlier, 
in  18S8,  and  continued  the  movement  quite 
as  conspicuously  as  did  wheat,  dropping 
off  last  year,  following  the  shut-down  of 
mines  in  the  United  States,  due  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  artificial  support  to  the 
price  and  stimulus  to  production  known 
as  the  Sherman  law.  The  price  of  silver 
shows  an  eccentric  advance  in  1S90,  due.  to 


considerable  speculative  excitement  from 
which  a  reaction  was  inevitable,  even 
though  the  world's  supply  fell  away  in  the 
following  year.  Then  came  the  steadily 
increasing  world's  output  of  wheat  in  the 
period  of  1890-91  inclusive,  in  the  face  of 
which  farm  prices  of  wheat  in  the  United 
States  advanced  from  1889  to  1890,  prac- 
tically holding  the  advance  for  another 
year.  This  was  the  period  in  which  our 
crops  of  wheat  increased  heavily,  although 
neither  the  government  reports  nor  self- 
appointed  granger  statisticians  discovered 
it.  Then  followed  self-constituted  guar- 
dians of  wlfeat  producers  in  the  United 
States  with  'hold-your-wheat'  circulars." 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

.  „  In  some  of  the  or- 

A  New  ,      ,  . 

chards  in  my  lmrne- 
Apple  Enemy.  neighboi.hood 

(Niagara  county)  a  somewhat  new  enemy 
has  made  its  appearance,  and  in  a  few- 
instances  has  been  numerous  enough  to 
almost  ruin  the  foliage  of  whole  blocks  of 
trees,  especially  of  Baldwins.  Professor 
Saunders,  in  his  "Insects  Injurious  to 
Fruits,"  describes  this  insect  as  the  "apple- 
tree  case-bearer  (Coleophora  malivorella, 
Riley),  and  tells  of  its  "curious  little  pistol- 
shaped  cases."  I  found  a  few  of  these 
cases.  They  are  one  of  the  two  suits  which 
the  insect  wears  during  its  existence; 
namely,  its  winter  suit,  easily  recognized 
by  its  curved  shape.  In  this  suit  they  feed 
on  the  buds  and  on  the  just  expanding 
foliage.   As  the  insect  increases  in  size,  it 


with  the  Paris  green  or  with  the  applica- 
tions, I  do  not  know.  Our  authorities,  in- 
cluding Prof.  M.  V.  Slingerland,  of  Cornell, 
tell  us  that  thorough  and  perhaps  repeated 
spraying  with  Paris  green  will  kill  the  lit- 
tle caterpillars.  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail 
to  do  so  if  the  work  is  done  right  and  the 
Paris  green  good. 

&         3r  ' 

„.  _  .  _  What  gardeners  call 
The  Damping-off  °   t  . 

"damping  on"  is  a 
Disease.   foa(J     .ltUi(.tion  of 

plants,  and  a  worse  visitor  to  gardeners, 
for  few  of  the  latter  escape  losses  of  plants 
by  it.  It  usually  appears  without  previous 
warning,  and  may  take  whole  batches  of 
sowings,  leaving  but  few  plants  untouched . 
It  is  fatal,  too,  almost  unvaryingly  and 
unfailingly.  Geo.  P.  Atkinson  devotes  a 
whole  bulletin  of  about  fifty  pages  (No.  91 
of  Cornell  university  experiment  station) 
to  the  description  of  the  disease,  and  it 
well  deserves  all  this  attention.  ' 

Of  course,  this  treatment  is  rather  scien- 
tific— too  scientific,  indeed,  for  the  needs  of 
the  practical  gardener.  There  seem  to  be 
quite  a  number  of  fungi,  more  or  less  de- 
termined asrto  name  and  characters,  which 
produce  the  result  known  as  "damping 
off." 


Treatment  for 


The  conditions  which 

favor  the  development 
Damping  Off.    Qf  these  fuugi  are  hjgh 

temperature,  accompanied  by  much  mois- 
ture ;  humid  atmosphere,  insufficient  light, 
close  apartments  and  fungus-infected 
soil.   The  principal  lines  of  treatment  sug- 


Comparative  total  «jinual  production  throughout  the  world  of  wheat  and  silver  (exclusive 
of  silver  used  in  the  arts),  with  average  annual  prices  of  wheat  (per  bushel)  at  the  farm  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  silver,  in  pence  (per  ounce),  at  London. 


soon  finds  its  suit,  or  case,  rather  short,  and 
proceeds  to  build  on  extensions  at  one  end. 
But  even  this  is  found  to  be  a  merely  tem- 
porary makeshift,  and  an  entirely  new  suit, 
or  case,  has  to  be  constructed.  The  material 
is  a  little  strip  cut  out  of  the  edge  of  the 
leaf.  Prom  this  the  insect  manufactures 
a  case  which  resembles  a  miniature  cigar- 
case.  The  insect  can  hide  itself  completely 
in  this  suit.  It  sticks  the  head  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  body  out  at  the  open  end,  and 
feeds  on  the  tissues  of  the  leaf.  The  case 
is  carried  along  as  it  feeds  and  moves  from 
one  place  to  another.  The  Cornell  univer- 
sity experiment  station  has  just  issued  a 
bulletin  (93)  which  gives  a  full  and  illus- 
trated account  of  the  insect,  which  now  is 


Revised  totals.  Silver  (available  Wheat  Prices,  Silver  Prices 

Years.             World's  Wheat            for  coinage)  Farm  Average  oz.  London 

Production.  output  World.              U.S.  Average. 

1S89                              2,137,000.000  bu.              99,710,000  oz.                 69  c.  42.6  d. 

1890  2,301.000,000  "               105,560,000  "                    83  C.  47.7  d. 

1891                              2,425,000,000  "    I           116,416,000  "                   83  c.  45.0  d. 

1892                              2,43S,000,000  "               131,929,000  "                   62  C.  39.8  d. 

1893                              2,521,000,000  "               1:39,859,000  "                   52  c.  35.6  d. 

1894                              2,566,000,000  "  *125,000,000  "                   49  c.  28.9  d. 

"Estimated. 


the  passage  of  the  compulsory  silver-pur- 
chase law,  which  is  quite  out  of  harmony 
with  the  line  representing  the  course  of 
production,  as  it  should  be,  and  which  is 
also  apparent  from  the  fact  that  although 
the  total  silver  output  began  to  decline 
nearly  two  years  ago,  the  metal  has  only 
recently  showed  signs  of  recovery  in  price. 


"The  price  of  wheat  advanced  briskly  in 
1888  on  decreased  available  and  prospective 
supplies  at  home  and  abroad,  and  enjoyed 


called  the  "cigar-case  bearer"  (Coleophora 
fletcherella,  Fernald). 


As  the  insect  may  become — in  fact,  al- 
ready is — a  serious  pest  over  wide  sections, 
attacking  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  apple  and 
pear  trees,  etc.,  the  great  question  is,  what 
can  we  do  for  it?  My  neighbor,  in  his 
earlier  sprayings  with  Bordeaux,  mixture, 
combined  Paris  green  with  the  latter,  but 
for  some  reason  the  case-bearers  lived  and 
seemed  to  prosper.   Whether  the  fault  was 


gested  from  the  practical  exiserience  of 
those  who  have  made  a  study  of  the  dis- 
ease are  as  follows:  "When  cuttings  are 
badly  diseased,  they  should  be  taken  out, 
the  soil  removed,  benches  cleaned  and  fresh 
sand  introduced.  Reset  only  the  sound 
cuttings  (or  plants).  A  fairly  cool  house  is 
recommended  for  cuttings,  and  confined 
air  should  be  avoided  in  all  cases.  As 
much  sunlight  as  possible  should  be  given, 
as  the  plants  will  stand  without  wilting. 
When  close  atmosphere  is  necessary,  guard 
against  too  much  moisture  and  keep  an 
even  temperature.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  as  free  as  possible  from  decaying  veg- 
etable matter.  Soil  which  is  dry  beneath 
and  wet  on  top,  as  results  from  insufficient 
watering  by  a  sprinkler,  favors  the  disease 
more  than  uniformity  of  moisture  through- 
out the  soil." 

In  seed-beds  use  fresh,  sandy  soil,  free 
from  decaying  matter..  Avoid  over-water- 
ing, especially  in  dull  weather;  shade  in 
the  middle  part  of  the  day  only,  and  keep 
temperature  as  low  as  the  plants  will  stand. 
If  the  seedlings  are  badly  diseased,  it  will 
be  wise  to  discard  them  and  start  the  bed 
anew.  In  the  early  stages,  however,  they 
can  frequently  be  saved  by  loosening  the 
soil  to  dry  it,  and  placing  the  pots  in  sun- 
ny places  at  such  times  as  they  will  not 
wilt.  Some  advocate  sprinkling  sulphur 
on  the  soil,  and  in  some  eases  sulphur  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  thirty  is  mixed  in  the 
soil  before  sowing,  with  good  effect.  When 
the- soil  is  badly  infested,  the  entire  remo- 
val of  the  soil,  whitewashing  the  beds,  and 
the  introduction  of  fresh  soil,  is  the  treat- 
ment recommended. 


Sulphate  of  Copper        A  mouth  ^°  1 

,  .-•  .  ',  ,  „  complained  about 
for  Damping  Oft.  ,  „ 

the  loss  ot  some 

melon-plants  under  glass.    The  cause  of 

the  loss  was  undoubtedly  one  of  these 

fungi.    The  only  thing  I  could  do  was  to 

pull  up   all  the  wilted   plants,  and  try 

the  whole  thing  over  again.    But  before 

putting  in  the  seed,  I  gave  the  boxes  a 

good  wetting  with  a  solution  of  copper 

sulphatej  one  ounce  to  about  six  gallons  of 

water.   This  second  sowing  of  plants,  in 

the  same  soil,  has  grown  thriftily,  and 


Cigar-case  Bearer. 

was  not  troubled  with  damping  off. 
Whether  this  exemption  is  due  to  the  cop- 
per sulphate  treatment  or  not,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  I  think  I  shall  hereafter  give 
the  same  treatment  to  all  my  potting-soil. 
If  it  does  not  help.it  can  do  no  harm,  and 
possibly  it  may  do  much  good. 


Problems  in 

Potato  Culture. 


The  Michigan  state 
experiment  station 
has  just  sent  out 
some  bulletins  which  seem  to  be  of  more 
than  usual  interest.  Bulletin  No.  119,  by 
Profs.  L.  K.  Taft  and  U.  P.  Hedrick,  treats 
on  potatoes.  The  varieties  recommended 
for  Michigan,  especially  the  lower  part  of 
the  state,  are  June  Eating  and  Early 
Norther  for  extra  early;  Early  Oxford, 
Early  Ohio,  Lee's  Favorite,  Early  Harvest 
and  Early  Pearl  for  early;  Freeman,  Nott's 
Victor,  Thorburn  and  Rural  Blush  for 
medium ;  American  Wonder,  President 
Lincoln,  Rural  New-Yorker  No.  2,  Roch- 
ester Favorite,  O.  K.  Mammoth,  Summit, 
White  Elephant  and  White  Prize  for  late. 

These  recommendations,  of  course,  must 
not  lie  understood  to  mean  that  growers 
should  plant  all  these  varieties.  I  myself 
plant  a  much  larger  number  of  varieties 
than  those  named,  but  I  plant  for  exper- 
iment, not  for  profit.  When  I  plant  for 
profit,  I  surely  plant  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested in  the  following  paragraph  (quoted 
from  the  bulletin): 

"A  few  good  varieties,  well  adapted  to 
the  grower's  market  and  soil,  are  better 
than  a  large  number,  not  only  that  new 
varieties  may  turn  out  to  be  worthless,  but 
because  an  unknown  sort  does  not  sell  as 
well  as  an  old  and  favorably  known  one. 

Every  grower  should  try,  however, 
the  more  highly  recommended  new  vari- 
eties in  an  experimental  way,  because, 
having  served  their  day  and  generation, 
the  old  sorts  must  go,  aud  new  ones  take 
their  places." 


Variety  a 


Don't  forget,  either, 
that  one  man  may 
Local  Question.  nndaeeitain  variety 
very  profitable,  while  his  neighbor,  or  an- 
other man  at  a  distance,  may  pronounce 
the  same  variety  utterly  worthless.  It  is 
often  a  question  of  soil,  or  locality,  or  man- 
agement. It  is  every  grower's  duty  to  try 
to  find  the  variety  best  suited  to  his  wants, 
and  then  grow  that  for  main  crop.  I  was 
reminded  of  this  by  reading  the  long  list 
of  "potatoes  discarded  as  worthless,"  found 
in  the  bulletin.  This  black-list  contains 
many  sorts  which  growers  in  many  local- 
ities would  hardly  wish  to  dispense  with 
as  yet,  among  them  White  Star,  Minister 
and  Polaris.  T.  Gkeujek. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

improving  Thin  Soil.— Worn 
and  thin  soils  are  usually  de- 
ficient in  organic  matter,  and 
the  first  rational  step  toward 
their  improvement  is  the  ad- 
dition either  of  such  matter 
or  of  a  fertilizer  that  will 
enable  them  to  produce  it  for  themselves. 
If  green  manuring  is  employed  in  restoring 
the  productive  condition  of  land,  we  pre- 
fer to  grow  such  plants  as  have  the  power 
to  take  nitrogen  from  the  air  and  give  it  to 
the  soil.  Red  clover  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  list  of  such  plants  wherever  it  thrives, 
as  it  furnishes  the.  best  of  forage  while 
benefiting  the  soil,  thus  affording  profit  in 
two  ways. 


Red  Clover. — Red  plover  will  not  thrive 
in  much  of  the  South,  and  in  the  North 
there  is  a  considerable  area  in  which  good 
growths  uannot  be  gotten  without  heavy 
fertilizing.  This  area  is  increasing,  and  is 
not  entirely  due  to  exhaustion  of  the  soil. 
A  continued  close  rotation  that  includes 
clover  tends  to  diminish  the  power  of  some 
soils  to  grow  clover  luxuriantly.  It  is  the 
new  soils  that  give  the  heaviest  yields  of 
clover,  as  a  rule,  and  when  every  third 
year  has  been  devoted  to  this  plant  for  a 
.period  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  failure  to 
get  good  stands  becomes  frequent.  It  is 
not  safe  to  infer  that  the  soil  is  exhausted, 
as  large  crops  of  grain  can  still  be  grown, 
and  we  are  forced  to  accept  the  statement 
of  Professor  Storer  and  other  students  of 
history  of  English  and  continental  agri- 
culture, that  it  is  not  safe  to  practice  a 
three-year  crop  rotation  with  clover  con- 
tinuously. 

Cow-peas. — Within  recent  years  public 
attention  has  been  called  to  some  other 
leguminous  plants  that  may  be  used  in 
place  of  clover,  where  the  latter  will  not 
grow,  and  supplementary  to  it  where  it 
thrives.  Red  clover  requires  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  for  its  full  development, 
and  often  we  need  a  quicker-growing  crop 
to  be  used  as  a  fertilizer.  The  southern 
cow-pea  is  rated  highly  in  the  South  by 
those  who  have  used  it,  and  is  now  a 
fertilizing  crop  of  great  magnitude.  It 
has  been  used  as  such  a  long  time,  but 
within  late  years  its  use  has  been  extended 
rapidly.  The  pea  is  used  both  as  a  fer- 
tilizing and  forage  crop.  Some  exper- 
iments have  shown  that  these  plants  can 
be  profitably  used  farther  north  than  was 
supposed,  and  on  some  farms  north  of  the 
Ohio  river  ten  to  twenty  acres  are  annually 
grown  for  fertilizing  purposes. 


The  cow -pea  is  really  a  bean,  and  should 
not  be  sown  until  the  ground  is  well 
warmed  up.  The  first  half  of  June  is 
about  right.  Foul  clover,  or  rye,  or  other 
green  stuff,  may  be  turned  under,  and 
peas  grown  on  the  land,  thus  securing  two 
crops  of  vegetable  matter  to  land  that 
under  the  old  order  of  things  received 
little  benefit  from  the  year  devoted  to 
clover,  because  of  failure  to  get  a  good 
growth.  The  peas  ripen  in  September, 
and  should  be  harvested  with  hogs.  This 
plan  is  inexpensive,  secures  a  profit  from 
the  crop,  which  is  very  nutritious,  and 
returns  nearly  the  entire  fertilizing  matter 
of  the  plant  to  the  soil. 


For  northern  latitudes  the  Black  is  as 
good  a  variety  as  any.  The  yield  of  grain 
depends  upon  the  soil,  and  probably  does 
not  exceed  eight  to  ten  bushels  under 
favorable  conditions,  but  the  peas  are  very 
nutritious.  The  crop  should  be  grown 
primarily  as  a  fertilizer^  and  pays  for  this 
purpose  alone.  It  is  a  cleansing  crop,  and 
improves  the  mechanical  condition  of  a 
clay  soil.  The  actual  fertilizing  value  of  a 
crop  of  peas  varies  like  that  of  clover,  but 
in  the  south,  where  the  growth  is  lux- 
uriant, it  is  equaled  by  that  of  no  other 
mauurial  crop,  and  where  it  succeeds  in 
the  North  it  grows  in  favor  every  year. 


Crimson  or  Scarlet  Clover.— Crimson 
clover  is  another  candidate  for  public 
favor  that  is  a  boon  to  farmers  where  it 
thrives.  We  do  not  yet  know  the  limits 
of  the  area  to  which  it  is  adapted,  but  they 
extend  farther  north  than  was  supposed. 
In  southern  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
crimson  clover  will  succeed  in  dry  and 
protected  fields,  beyond  a  doubt.  Last  fall 


was  so  very  dry  that  many  experiments 
with  clover  were  failures,  but  where  there 
Was  moisture  to  make  fair  growth  before 
winter,  the  plants  appeared  as  hardy  as 
red  clover.  The  seed  is  sown  in  July  or 
August,  after  a  spring  crop  is  removed, 
and  the  plants  are  in  full  bloom,  ready  for 
hay-making  or  plowing  under,  in  the  first 
week  of  May  in  New  Jersey,  the  Ohio 
valley  and  Missouri.  Some  failure  with 
this  new  clover  is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact 
that  poor  seed  has  been  sent  out.  Only 
home-grown  seed  should  lie  used,  the 
imported  being  far  more  risky.' 


Mr.  T.  B.  Terry,  a  well-known  writer, 
says: 

"Red  clover,  crimson  clover,  cow-peas, 
etc.,  each  has  its  latitude  where  it  will  do 
best,  but  one  may  be  made  to  lap  over  into 
tire  territory  of  another  with  more  or  less 
success.  If  I  lived  in  southern  Ohio,  In- 
diana or  Missouri,  I  would  try  hard  to  make 
crimson  clover  grow.  There  are  thousands 
of  corn-fields  bare  all  winter,  where  corn 
is  to  be  put  in  again,  where  the  benefits 
from  growing  this  plant  would  be  great, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  do  well." 

It  is  a  question  whether  this  clover  will 
start  well  in  the  heavy  corn  of  the  North, 
but  as  Mr.  Terry  says,  these  renovating 
plants  lap  over  into  the  territory  of  each 
other,  and  while  growing  the  one  that  is 
best  suited  to  our  latitude,  we  may  profit- 
ably experiment  with  others  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  main  one. 

David. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

"The  power  of  fertility  which  exists  in 
the  silicates  of  the  soil  is  unlimited.  An 
improved  agriculture  must  depend  on  the 
skill  with  which  this  power  is  brought 
into  action." 

Such  was  the  expression  of  a  scientific 
agriculturist.  "Unlimited"  is  an  almost 
incomprehensible  word.  It  means  without 
height,  depth,  breadth,  beginning  or  end, 
or  any  other  qualification  the  human  mind 
is  capable  of  grasping — illimitable,  like  the 
universe. 

And  this  in  regard  to  what  most  concerns 
the  farmer — plant-food — for  without  that 
his  fields  would  be  barren,  his  larder  and 
his  pocket  empty,  and  his  cattle  would 
cease  to  "graze  on  a  thousand  hills." 
Chemistry  says  plant-food  has  three  prin- 
cipal elements — nitrogen,  potash  and  phos- 
phoric acid — the  remainder  being  sub- 
sidiary, or  "by-products,"  as  it  were.  Of 
the  first  principal  element  everybody 
admits  that  it  has.  no  beginning  or  end,  for 
it  is  as  extensive  as  the  atmosphere  itself— 
it  is  atmosphere,  in  part. 


But  what  of  the  other  two  principal 
elements?  Is  it  supposed  for  an  instant 
that  the  Creator  would  supply  his  crea- 
tures so  bountifully  with  the  first  and 
neglect  to  provide  the  others  in  equal 
profusion?  He  who  would  make  that 
claim  is  irreverent,  almost  blasphemous. 
But  where  are  these  two  necessary  accom- 
paniments of  the  first?  In  the  earth, 
surely.  They  are  of  the  earth — earthy; 
and  I  make  the  broad  assertion  that  they 
never  can  be  exhausted,  any  more  than 
the  sphere  on  which  we  live  can  be  ex- 
hausted, for  they  are  the  earth  itself.  Our 
scientist,  then,  is  correct  in  saying,  "The 
power  of  fertility  which  exists  in  the 
silicates  of  the  soil  is  unlimited." 


But  where  is  the  proof?  It  must  be 
admitted  that  science  and  observation  have 
only  just  reached  the  border  line  of  inquiry 
into  the  secrets  of  the  earth— approached 
only  so  near  as  to  see  the  broad,  inviting 
field  for  investigation  beyond.  The  coun- 
try is  full  of  instances  where  earth  has 
been  thrown  out  of  ditches  and  wells  and 
mines  deep  down  into  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  after  exposure  to'  the  atmos- 
phere for  a  certain  length  of  time,  such 
earth  has  produced  abundant  crops,  and 
without  the  addition  of  any  so-called 
"fertilization."  It  is  said  such  earth  must 
"season"  before  it  will  produce.  Few 
know  what  this  "seasoning"  means.  It  is 
simply  to  give  time  for  the  nitrogen  of  the 
atmosphere  to  unite  with  the  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid  of  the  earth,  for  without 
this  great  unity  of  trinity  no  crops  can  be 
grown.  Beds  of  phosphatic  rock  are  found 
beneath  rivers,  and  of  potash  salts  five 
thousand  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 


But  what  can  be  found  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  ?  On  the  11th  of  April  last  that 
erudite  journal,  The  Country  Gentleman, 
said  that  by  ten  analyses  of  different  kinds 
of  soils,  to  the  depth  of  eight  inches,  there 
was  found  to  be  an  average  upon  each  acre 
of  3,521  pounds  of  nitrogen,  4,372  pounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  and  19,845  pounds  of 
potash.  And  then  Professor  I.  P.  Roberts 
is  reported  to  have  said  before  a  farmers' 
institute  at  Slaterville,  New  York,  on  the 
29th  of  last  March :  "The  amount  of  plant- 
food  in  the  soil  is,  on  the  average,  equal  to 
four  hundred  tons  of  commercial  fertilizer 
per  acre.  The  main  point  is  to  make  this 
available,  so  that  the  growing  plants  can 
feed  upon  it."  And  here  my  context  is 
pertinent:  "An  improved  agriculture 
must  depend  on  the  skill  with  which  this 
power  is  brought  into  action."  This  is 
exactly  the  point.  It  may  be  ascertained 
yet  that  all  the  earth  is  plant-food ;  but 
most  of  it  is  unavailable  in  its  present 
form.  It  is  man's  business  to  make  por- 
tions of  it  available  from  year  to  year,  as 
his  necessities  may  require.  It  is  not  an 
impoverished  soil  that  confronts  the 
farmer,  but  the  condition  of  it.  It  is 
sacrilegious  to  characterize  soil  as  "poor;" 
better  say,"in  poor  condition."  One  might 
as  well  say  that  wheat  is  poor  because  it  is 
not  ground  and  baked  into  bread  and  fitted 
to  be  eaten.   Every  man's  farm  is  "rich." 


It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communica- 
tion to  offer  any  advice  as  to  how  to  make 
inert  plant-food  available.  Two  incidents 
only,  of  actual  occurrence,  will  be  offered 
in  a  suggestive  way:  A  laborer  took  a 
small  plot  of  clay  ground  near  his  house 
to  see  what  he  could  do  with  it.  It  was  so 
out  of  condition  it  would  grow  nothing 
but  weeds,  and  very  puny  ones  at  that. 
He  spent  his  mornings  and  evenings  all 
summer  working  that  land.  He  made  the 
soil  fine,  and  kept  it  so.  He  grew  a  fine 
crop  of  potatoes.  When  these  were  off  he 
sowed  wheat,  and  the  next  spring  clover 
on  the  wheat.  The  wheat  crop  was  im- 
mense. In  October,  after  the  wheat  was 
cut  off,  he  cut  a  good  crop  of  clover  hay ; 
and  the  next  season  he  cut  four  crops  of 
clover.  Thorough  cultivation  effected  this. 
The  other  case  is  that  of  a  farmer  who  had 
a  field  of  rather  stiff  clay,  so.  out  of  con- 
dition ("poor,"  he  called  it)  that  some  por- 
tions of  it  would  not  grow  anything — not 
even  weeds.  As  he  expressed  it,  "Large 
spots  were  as  bare  of  vegetation  as  a  barn 
door,  and  always  had  been."  Twenty-two 
years  ago  ope  hundred  bushels  of  slaked 
lime  per  acre  was  applied,  and  every  season 
since  it  has  borne  an  excellent  crop.  No 
manure  was  applied  in  all  this  time,  except 
several  years  ago  fourteen  loads  of  barn 
manure  were  put  on  a  certain  acre  which 
had  not  seemed  to  do  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  lime  cut  the  clay  all  fine  and  made 
the  soil  permanently  friable.  Cultivation 
in  the  one  case  and  lime  in  the  other  had 
exactly  the  s^ame  effect.  Atmospheric 
nitrogen  was  given  access  to  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  of  the  soil  and  made 
that  unity  of  trinity  possible. 

Galen  Wilson. 


AGRICULTURAL  CHARITY. 

Philanthropic  people  in  Boston  have  dis- 
covered a  new  way  to  help  the  deserving 
poor.  The  plan  is  new  to  them,  but  it  was 
tried  first  in  Detroit.  Sixty  acres  of  land 
in  Jamaica  Plain,  a  suburb  of  Boston,  were 
secured  for  those  who  might  like  to  culti- 
vate the  soil  for  their  own  benefit.  * 

The  applicants  for  the  privilege  num- 
bered one  hundred.  They  were  given 
seed  (potatoes,  beans,  peas,  beets,  etc.),  and" 
cabbage-plants,  and  also  all  the  necessary 
tools  (including  poison  for  potato-bugs) 
to  do  the  work  with,  and  fertilizer;  all  was 
free,  and  all  the  men  had  to  do  was  to 
plant,  i.  Besides,  there  was  a  director  or  in- 
structor, an  experienced  farmer,  to  teach 
the  art  of  planting  if  any  required  it. 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  give  away  a  dollar  if 
no  condition  of  acceptance  be  imposed,  biA 
if  a  hundred  men  be  offered  a  dollar  on 
the  condition  that  they  saw  wood  a  half 
day  (I  have  seen  this  tried  again  and  again), 
more  than  seventy-five  per  cent  will  de- 
cline. Think  of  this — only  one  hundred 
applicants  for  free  land,  tools,  seed,  ferti- 
lizers and  bug  poison  in  a  population  of  a 
half  million;  and  of  the  one  hundred  ap- 
plicants, only  twenty  appeared  the  first 
day. 

Each  applicant  was  allotted  a  third  of  an 
acre.  The  size  of  the  lot  staggered  some  of 
them,  and  it  showed  how  great  is  the  igno- 
rance generally  in  relation  to  land  areas. 
Some  of  them  appeared  to  think  that  a 
third  of  an  acre  was  merely  a  back  garden 
patch. 


"How  much  land  do  you  think  is  in  that 
lot?"  asked  one  man  of  another,  pointing 
to  a  piece  of  land  near. 

"Well,  I  think  there  must  be  a  pretty 
good  half  acre  in  it." 

The  lot  in  question  was  one  hundred  feet 
long  and  sixty  feet  wide,  and  contained 
six  thotisand  square  feet,  while  half  an 
acre  contains  21,780  square  feet. 

Thus,  with  some  of  the  applicants  a 
third  of  an  acre  assumed  the  proportions 
of  a  large  farm.  But  the  question  of  the 
success  of  the  movement  will  be  settled 
soon.  But  in  that  populous  country 
only  one  hundred  persons  would  till  a 
third  of  an  acre  of  land  for  their  benefit 
when  they  had  only  labor  to  supply.  Per- 
haps if  the  applicants  had  been  offered 
self-weeding  hoes  and  automatic  machin- 
ery generally,  with  soft  cushion  and  lunch- 
counter  attachment,  they  might  have  been 
more  numerous  and  shown  more  enthu- 
siasm. George  Appleton. 


NATIVE  SHEEP  IN  AMERICA. 

When  Coronado,  the  first  Spanish  adven- 
turer, visited  New  Mexico,  or  possibly 
Arizona,  he  found  among  the  Indians 
wonderful  stories  of  what  he  and  his 
companions  were  pleased  to  call  "Woollies," 
a  sheep  which  the  Indians  said  was  as 
large  as  the  horses  which  the  Spaniards 
rode.  The  Spaniards  were  anxious  to  get  a 
sight  of  these  interesting  animals,  and  did 
see  the  horns,  which  were  like  the  horns  of 
the  ram  in  shape  and  form,  but  as  they 
recorded  it,  of  "prodigious  size."  They  also 
saw  the  skins,  which  were  covered  with 
wool  suited  to  be  woven  into  cloth. 

The  first  fur-traders  to  the  /Northwest 
found  "Woollies"  in  great  numbers  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  which 
bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
reported  by  Coronado  and  his  companions. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  were 
then  found  two  varieties  of  the  native 
sheep  between  the  Missouri  river  and  the 
Pacific  coast.  These  differed  in  size,  in 
color  somewhat,  but  more  especially  in 
covering,  the  one  having  wool  and  the 
other  with  an  outer  coat  of  hair  resembling 
the  deer  or  antelope,  with  an  under  coat 
of  short,  fine,  soft  wool,  though  of  no 
importance  other  than  as  the  most  com- 
plete protection  to  the  animal  in  the  cold 
mountain  climate. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  original 
Mountain  sheep,  or  bighorn  (Ovis  mon- 
tana),  reached  the  American  continent 
by  crossing  the  Bej-ing  strait  on  ice, 
since  the  same  or  quite  similar  species 
are  found  in  northeastern  Asia;  but  the 
change  of  habitat  led  to  a  change  in  the 
make-up  of  the  animal.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  a  new  variety  was  in  time 
produced  that  occupied  the  valley  lands 
where  the  feed  was  more  nutritious  and  in 
abundant  supply.  These  doubtless  were 
the  mysterious  and  wonderful  "Woollies" 
referred  to  by  both  the  early  Spanish  and 
American  voyagers  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tain regions  from  Alaska  to  Mexico.  These 
sheep  may  have  occupied  the  country  for 
thousands  of  years  before  white  men  saw 
the  country,  and  roamed  whither  they 
would  in  security.  When  civilized  man, 
with  his  means  of  destroying  life,  whether 
for  food  or  sport,  came  upon  the  scene, 
these  sheep  were  perhaps  more  easily 
secured  than  the  deer  and  buffalo,  or  as 
their  skins  were  an  item  of  clothing,  they 
were  gradually  exterminated  or  forced  to 
flee  to  the  mountains  for  safety.  Whether 
the  "Woollies"  were  entirely  exterminated 
or  not  it  is  certain  that  a  change  from  the 
rich  valley  pastures  to  mountains  would 
alter  their  natures,  and  especially  their 
pelage,  and  instead  of  wool  a  hairy  cov- 
ering would  result.  Their  size  would  be 
altered  very  materially,  so  that  they  would 
not  be  any  longer  comparable  to  horses 
such  as  the  Spaniards  had  when '  they 
entered  the  country  of  "Sibola,"  about  the 
year  1535.  R.  M.  Bell. 


Nerve  Strength 

Is  given  by  flood's  Sarsaparilla  because 
this  great  medicine  makes  pure,  rich 
blood,  and  the  blood  supplies  nourishment 
to  the  nerves.  If  you  are  nervous  you  may 
be  sure  your  blood  is  impoverished  or 
impure.  Attend  to  the  matter  now  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  nervous  prostration 
and  its  unequalled  horrors.  Be  sure  to 
get  Hood's  and  only  Hood's  because 

Hood's  Sarsapari 

Is  the  One  True  Blood  Purifier. 

Hr»r»rl'c  Exilic  cure  habitual  oonstipa- 
lluuu  B  tiorj<  Price  25c.  per  box, 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

A Cheap  Insect-killer. — I  have 
spoken  many  good  words  for 
the  well-known  insect-powder 
grown  in  California  from  the 
cineraria-leaved  pyrethrum 
(Pyrethrum  cineraria  folium), 
and  sold  under  the  trade  name  "bubach.'' 
It  is  sure  death  to  caterpillars,  especially  the 
green  cabbage-worm,  and  many  other  in- 
sects; Its  only  objection  seems  to  be  its 
price,  as  it  cannot  be  had  at  retail  for  less 
than  seventy  cents  a  pound,  while  ordinary 
insect-powder  is  sold  by  druggists  gener- 
ally at  about  forty  cents  a  pound  And 
yet  the  buhach  is  far  cheaper  than  the 
ordinary  kinds  (Persian,  Dalmatian,  etc.) 
simply  because  it  is  fresh  and  in  full 
strength,  and  therefore  sure  to  kill,  while 
•the  ordinary  insect-powders  are  often  dis- 
appointing to  the  user.  We  can  mix  fresh 
buhach  with  four  or  five  times  its  bulk  of 
flour,  lime  or  other  dusty  material,  and 
apply  it  with  powder-bellows  with  the 
same  sure  effect  as  if  used  in  full  strength. 
Having  told  the  good  points  of  this  insec- 
ticide, I  will  now  say  that  I  think  I  shall 
use  it  in  rare  cases  only  hereafter.  For  the 
purpose  of  killing  lice  on  poultry,  espec- 
ially on  sitting  hens,  it  is  excellent,  and 
perhaps  unexcelled.  I  want  it  for  this 
purpose 

But  to  kill  ordinary  caterpillars,  such  as 
cabbage  and  currant  worms,  etc.,  we  have 
in  tobacco"jl'ust  an  insecticide  that  is  just 
about  as  effective,  and  surely  much 'cheaper, 
as  it  can  be  had  for  one  and  one  half  cents, 
or  a  little  over,  per  pound  by  the  barrel. 
A  few  days  ago  I  found  on  one  of  the  lawn 
trees  in  front  of  the  house  some  colonies 
of  a  species  of  apple-caterpillar,  which  had 
already  defoliated  some  branches  very 
badly.  I  charged  my  pocket  powder-gun 
with  tobacco  dust,  and  gave  the  worms  a 
thorough  dusting.  This  stopped  their 
feast  at  once,  and  a  few  hours  after,  all  the 
caterpillars  were  either  dead  or  dying.  To- 
day I  could  not  find  a  live  specimen  on  the 
tree,  and  it  is  quite  a  large  one.  Now, 
why  should  I  use  buhach,  at  seventy  or 
more  cents  a  pound,  when  I  can  make  the 
cheap  tobacco  dust  answer  the  purpose  just 
as  well? 

At  one  time  I  was  in  the  habit  of  carry- 
ing one  of  the  small  powder-bellows,  loaded 
with  buhach,  in  my  pocket  when  on  my 
daily  walks  through  the  garden,  and  I  still 
recommend  this  practice  to  my  friends. 
You  will  often  see  worms  that  you  wish 
to  get  rid  of,  and  a  few  puffs  here  and  there 
with  the  powder-bellows  will  dispose  of 
many  a  worm  or  other  insect  that  would 
have  been  forgotten,  and  left  to  continue 
its  mischievous  work,  if  it  had  required  an 
extra  trip  to  the  patch  to  kill  it.  But  we 
can  just  as  well  carry  the  bellows  charged 
with  the  tobacco  dust  as  with  the1  more 
expensive  buhach. 

*  *  * 

Manure  for  Moisture.— I  have  often 
had  to  reply  to  the  question,  "How  much 
manure  to  use  for  the  garden?"  In  a  dry 
spring  like  this  we  can  often  very  plainly 
see  the  good  results  of  heavy  manure  appli- 
cations in  the  greater  ability  of  the  crops  on 
such  soil  to  endure  even  a  long  dry  spell 
without  serious  injury.  The  decaying 
organic  matter  in  the  soil  acts  like  a 
sponge.  It  absorbs  water  and  holds  it 
there  for  the  use  of  plant  roots.  On  soils 
that  contain  plenty  of  such  organic  matter 
the  plants  have  made  a  good  growth,  and 
do  not  seem  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
drought  a  bit.  We  can  continue  to  sow 
and  plant.  The  freshly  deposited  seeds 
will  grow,  and  the  newly  set  plants  take 
hold  of  the  soil,  and  soon  feel  at  home  in 
their  new  quarters.  Even  during  this  dry 
weather,  gardening  has  been  a  pleasure  on 
such  soil  where  we  have  done  our^duty  in 
the  way  of  stirring  the  surface  frequently. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  gro^vth  of  veg- 
etables on  soils  deficient  in  Humus  has 
been  discouragingly  slow.  Apparently, 
every  bit  of  moisture  had  been  abstracted 
from  the  soil.  It  was  uot  worth  while  to 
try  sowing  seeds  or  setting  plants.  We 
had  to  wait  for  rain,  or  go  to  the  trouble  of 
applyi ng  water  artificially.  And  soil  with- 
out moisture  is  soil  without  life  and  action. 


I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  best  means  to  guard  against  the 
ill  effects  of  a  protracted  drought  is  plenty 
of  manure  in  the  soil,  and  if  you  ask  me 
how  much  to  put  on,  the  reply  will  inva- 


riably be  to  use  all  the  manure  that  you 
can  get  and  haul,  year  after  year,  even  if  it 
be  one  hundred  tons  to  the  acre.  In  sea- 
sons like  the  present  one,  vegetables  and 
fruits  pay  well  if  you  can  manage  to  raise 
them,  and  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  raise 
them  if  your  soil  is  well  filled  with  ma- 
nure. Better  have  a  full  crop  on  one  acre 
than  make  a  failure  on  two  or  three. 

Tillage  for  Moisture.— That  the  soil 
moisture  can  be  preserved  by  constant  and 
thorough  tillage,  has  so  often  been  pointed 
out  and  repeated,  that  there  should  be  no 
necessity  of  emphasizing  it  any  further. 
But  have  you  ever  noticed  how  much 
deeper  even  a  light  rain  will  penetrate  in 
well-tilled  soil  than  it  does  in  soil  that  is 
hard  and  compact?  By  good  cultivation, 
therefore,  we  set  a  trap  for  rains  and  dews. 
The  hard  soil  is  slow  to  let  the  water 
through,  and  much  of  the  rainfall  runs  off 
to  ditches  and  brooks,  while  another  part 
is  held  near  the  surface,  where  it  will 
quickly  evaporate.  The  well-cultivated 
soil  lets  the  water  pass  down  all  through 
the  loose  soil,  where  it  is  safe  foi4  awhile. 
Shortly  after  every  rain,  again  provide  a 
loose  surface  mulch  by  cultivation,  and 
thus  hold  the  moisture  for  the  use  of  the 
plant  l'oots.  My  friends  will  now  readily 
understand  the  great  need  of  constant  cul- 
tivation, and  the  great  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  it.  We  cultivate  in  a  dry 
time,  not  only  to  preserve  moisture  and  to 
secure  the  best  chances  for  chemical  action 
(by  bringing  new  particles  of  soil  in  con- 
tact with  one  another),  but  also  to  be  in 
readiness  to  get  the  greatest  benefits  from 
a  rain.  Then  we  cultivate  after  a  rain  to 
make  the  best  and  most  economical  use  of 
the  moisture  which  the  rain  has  furnished. 
Tillage,  in  other  words,  builds  us  a  reser- 
voir for  the  storage  of  rain-water;  and 
tillage  also  prevents  unnecessary  waste  of 
the  stored  moisture. 

Working  the  Soil  on  Both  Sides. — In- 
preparing  my  potato  ground  this  season, 
and  seeing  others  prepare  theirs,  I  have 
been  once  more — and  more  strongly  than 
ever — impressed  with  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  prepare  our  land  half  thoroughly. 
Hurrying  over  the  rough  surface  with 
plow  and  harrow,  marking  out,  planting 
carelessly  and  covering  with  a  shovel-plow 
may  do  well  enough  in  clean,  loose  soils ; 
but  for  the  majority  of  soils',  greater  pains 
and  more  labor  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  even  moderate  success.  In  intensive 
culture  and  when  aiming  for '  maximum 
crops,  the  soil  should  be  mellow  as  an  ash- 
heap  clear  down  to  the  subsoil.  I  have 
already  told  of  plowing  and  fitting  the 
land  as  for  planting,  and  then  replowing 
and  refitting,  thus  going  through  the 
whole  process  a  second  time,  "working  the 
soil  on  both  sides."  When'  the  furrows 
are  opened,  fertilizer  strewn  along,  and 
this  mixed  with  the  soil  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow  by  means  of  going  in  the  fur- 
row once  more  with  the  furrower,  pressing 
the  blade  well  down,  we  leave  a  nice  bed 
of  fresh,  fine  soil  upon  which  to  place  the 
seed-potato.  There  would  be  no  serious 
objection  to  covering  the  potatoes  with  one 
of  the  various  devices  used  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  year,  however,  I  have  had  all 
my  potatoes  covered  with  the  hand-hoe. 
It  is  more  work,  but  I  think  we  can  afford 
to  take  more  pains  and  have  every  piece 
covered  just  right.  We  can  afford  to  do 
this,  not  only  with  the  Carman  No.  1  and 
No.  3  and  other  choice  sorts  (which  I  have 
been  planting  mostly  this  season),  but  also 
With  the  ordinary  sorts  which  we  plant  for 
the  table  or  the  market. 

*  *  * 

Refitting  with  One  Plowing.— To 
work  the  soil  on  both  sides,  it  will  not  be 
always  or  absolutely  necessary  to  plow 
twice.  I  like  Mr.  A.  I.  Root's  plan  of 
which  he  speaks  in  Gleanings:  "For  pota- 
toes," he  says,  "we  do  the  manuring  the 
year  before;  therefore,  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  working  the  ground  up  fine  and 
soft  before  it  is  plowed.  We  do  this  with  a 
two-horse  cultivator  having  all  the  teeth 
in  and  the  roller.  In  fact,  we  get  the 
ground  fine  enough  to  put  in  a  crop  before 
it  is  plowed  at  all ;  then  when  we  turned  it 
over  with  a  plow  it  is  finely  pulverized  soil 

down  where  the  potatoes  can  make  their 
growth.  After  it  is  plowed,  we  fine  it  up 
again,  and  use  tools  going  down  deep 
enough  to  "get  to  the  fine  soil '  turned 
under."  This  I  consider  the  best,  and  in- 
deed the  only  way  to  prepare  land  for 
securing  best  results.  We  must  be  more 
thorough  in  this  matter  hereafter,  for  we 
cannot  afford  to  raise  average  crops  (say 
eighty  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre),  such 
as  we  get  by  average  methods,  any  more. 

T.  Greineb. 
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ORCHARD  NOTES  FROM  WESTERN  NEWYORK. 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
interest  in  spraying  orchards,  and  in  the 
best  parts  of  the  fruit  sections  of  western 
New  York  nearly  all  the  fruit  growers  will 
spray  their  trees.  The  people  have  now 
had  sufficient  experience  in  the  operation 
to  ask  most  explicit  questions  about  every 
detail.  In  the  apple  districts  of  Wayne, 
Ontario,  Monroe,  Orleans  and  Niagara 
counties,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
exhort  the  fruit  growers  to  adopt  the 
practice,  for  they  are  already  convinced 
and  are  now  chietlycoucerned  in  perfecting 
the  methods  and  appliances. 

Spraying  with  Paris  green  for  the 
codling-moth  has  been  an  established 
practice  for  three  or  four  years,  but  it  was 
not  until  last  year  that  the  application  of 
Bordeaux  mixture  for  the  scab-fungus  was 
extensively  tried  by  apple  growers.  Many 
of  these  experiments  with  the  fungicide 
were  remarkably  successful,  and  they  have 
had  a  noticeable  effect  upon  the  operations 
this  spring.  Few  persons  are  now  spraying 
orchards  with  Paris  green  alone,  but  they 
are  combining  the  poison  with  the  fun- 
gicide, and  thousands  of  acres  of  orchards 
are  being  treated  with  this  combination. 

For  the  most  part  these  applications  are 
well  made,  and  the  growers  are  willing  to 
repeat  them  two  or  three  times.  Yet  I  am 
more  and  more  convinced  that  still  greater 
thoroughness  is  the  secret  of  ultimate 
success.  The  Bordeaux  combination  ad- 
heres to  the  twigs  and  foliage  for  weeks, 
and  I  am  sure  that  one  thorough  applica- 
tion of  it  is  more  efficacious  than  two  or 
three  carelessly  made.  This  has  been  well 
illustrated  in  some  experiments  which  I 
have  just  made  on  a  large  scale  for  the 
destruction  of  the  canker-worm  in  an 
orchard  in  Orleans  county  It  is  well 
known  to  experimenters  that  this  rapacious 
insect  is  readily  killed  with  Paris  green, 
and  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  most  pains- 
taking orehardists  of  western  New  York 
who  have  had  experience  with  it  have 
failed  to  completely  rout  it  by  spraying. 
Some  persons  have  even  used  a  mixture 
of  Paris  green  as  strong  as  one  pound  to 
forty  gallons  of  water,  with  indifferent 
success.  The  trouble  is  that  the  insect 
appears  suddenly  in  great  numbers  and 
eats  voraciously.  The  treatment  which  is 
needed,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  great 
strength,  but  one  of  great  thoroughness, 
so  that  every  portion  of  the  foliage  may  be 
coated  with  the  poison.  The  worms  must 
be  killed  quickly,  before  they  have  eaten 
far,  for  five  or  six  of  these  greedy  creatures 
soon  dispatch  a  leaf.  On  trees  where  the 
worms  would  average  this  number  to 
every  leaf  we  were  able  to  destroy  them  all 
with  two  appbeations  of  a  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  two  hundred  gallons  of  water,  and 
in  some  cases  even  a  single  spray  was 
sufficient.  But  this  spray  was  liberal  and 
thorough.  On  old  trees  we  applied  as 
much  as  six  gallons  to  each  tree,  while 
growers  in  general  were  using  from  one  to 
two  gallons  of  a  twice  or  thrice  stronger 
mixture  with  poor  results. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the 
present  spring  in  the  apple  regions  is  the 
great  number  of  orchards  which  have  been 
plowed  up  and  put  under  clean  culture. 
The  repeated  failures  of  the  apple  crop  in 
recent  years  have  now  thoroughly  aroused 
the  growers  of  western  New  York.  For  a 
time  they  waited,  hoping  for  productive 
years,  as  of  old;  but  the  crops  did  not 
come,  and  now  an  effort  is  making  to 
bring  the  crops.  I  doubt  if  the  exper- 
iment of  reviving  old  apple  orchards  by 
tillage  was  ever  tried  on  such  a  gigantic 
scale  as  it  is  now  being  tried  in  western 
New  York.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  grat- 
ifying to  know  that  the  rural  population 
is  at  last  ready  to  accept  the  teachings  of 
investigators  quickly  and  fully. — L.  H. 
Bailey,  in  Forest  and  Garden. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GBEKN. 

To  Prevent §heep  from  BarkingTrces. 

— E.TSI.  B.-,  Pequea,  Pa.    Wrap  the  trees  with 
gunny-sacking,  any  old  cloths,  wire  netting, 
'  or  ©ther  material. 

31  a  pre  aixl  F.Iin  Seeds. — A.  H.  B.,  Minn. 

Seeds  like  those  of  the  maple  and  elm  that 
ripen  in  the  early  part  of  summer  are  not 
easily  kept  until  the  next  season,  but  should 
be  planted  at  dnee. 

Rose-buss.— B.  M.  B.,  Choctaw  City,  O.  T. 
The  bugs  that  are  injuring  your  grape- 
blossoms  are  rose-bugs.  They  are  also  very 
destructive'  in  many  other  localities.  The 
same  insect  also  eats  the  flowers  of  the  rose. 
Various  remedies  have  been  tried,  but  none 
known  are  satisfactory.   In  the  case  of  such 


varieties  as  Concord,  and  other  kinds  tbabare 
fertilizable  with  their  own  pollen,  the  flower 
clusters  may  be  covered  with  paper  sacks 
which  protect  from  rot  and  birds  as  well  as 
insects.  This  practice  has  been  followed  suc- 
cessfully in  many  instances.  Where  these 
bugs  are  not  too  numerous  they  can  be  hand- 
picked  to  advantage,  as  they  are  very  dumpish 
early  in  the  morning.  Paris  green  and  water 
has  also  been  used  successfully  for  them. 

Ants  on  6 rape-vines.— J.  V.  J.,  Willard, 

Va.  There  are  no  ants  in  the  northern  states 
that  injure  grape-vines  ordinarily  If  you 
watch  them  closely  you  will  find  out  whether 
they  are  causing  any  injury.  If  you  find  this 
to  be  the  case,  seek  out  their  nest  and  destroy 
them  in  it  with  kerosene  or  hot  water.  Corn- 
cobs may  be  dipped  in  thin  molasses  and  laid 
in  their  haunts,  and  when  covered  with  them 
they  may  easily  be  destroyed. 

Keel  Rust  on  Raspberries. — M.  W.,  Cob- 
den,  Illinois,  writes:  "An  old  field  of  early 
harvest  blackberries  is"  completely  taken  by 
orange-rust  this  year.  The  canes  that  set 
fruit  are  looking  wilted  and  dead,  and  the 
berries  uot  growing.  In  former  years  we 
trimmed  out  all  affected  branches  and  burned 
them,  but  this  season  all  the  new  growth  is 
rusted,  and  I  see  no  way  but  to  grub  out  and 
burn  the  whole  Held,  root  and  branch.  A 
new  field  has  but  few  affected  plants,  and  two 
weeks  ago  I  had  all  of  them  dug  up  and  taken 
from  the  field  and  burned.  The  new  growth 
there  is  bright  and  clean.  Kindly  tell  me,  if 
we  dig  out  the  old  field  and  cultivate  it  in 
corn  this  season,  will  the  ground  be  sufficiently 
free  from  the  rust  to  replant  to  blackberries 
this  fait  or  next  spring?  It  is  a  steep  hillside, 
and  with  cultivated  crops  the  land  washes 
badly  We  try  to  keep  it  in  berries  for  self- 
protection." 

Reply:— I  should  prefer  to  have  at  least  two 
years  elapse  before  planting  blackberries 
again  on  this  land.  However,  red  raspberries 
or  strawberries  might  be  successfully  grown 
on  it,  but  not  black-cap  raspberries,  as  these 
latter  are  liable  to  injury  from  red  rust. 

Root-killing  H.  B.,  St.  Charles,  Minn., 

writes.  "I  mail  you  to-day  some  pieces  of 
the  root  of  a  Longfield  apple-tree,  also  a  piece 
of  the  body  taken  about  a  foot  above  the 
ground.  The  tree  is  three  years  from  graft. 
The  limbs  and  body  appear  healthy,  except 
that  there  is  not  as  much  sap  as  in  most 
apple-trees  at  this  season.  The  buds  swelled 
and  leaves  came  out  at  the  same  time  as  my 
other  young  trees  did,  but  dried  up  as  soon  as 
three  or  four  leaves  appeared  at  each  ter- 
minal bud." 

Reply:— You  describe  a  case  of  what  is 
called  "root-killing,"  and  it  is  probably  due  to 
the  severe  drought  of  last  season,  followed  by 
a  winter  with  very  little  snowfall.  The  tops, 
being  of  a  very  hardy  kind,  were  not  seriously 
injured,  while  the  roots,  being  seedlings,  were 
more  tender  and  killed  out.  The  tops  leafed 
out  from  the  strength  derived  frojn  the  food 
stored  up  in  them  in  the  autumn,  and  would 
have  done  as  much  if  cut  off  and  put  in  water. 
A  partial  remedy  is  planting  the  trees  so  deep 
that  they  will  root  from  the  scion,  roots 
from  the  scion  being  as  hardy  as  the  top. 

Woolly-aphis.— J.  B.  S.,  Bolivar,  Mo. 
Your  description  applies  in  every  particular 
to  the  woolly-aphis,  and  your  trees  are 
doubtlessly  infested  with  it.  It  will  be  a  very 
difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  the  pest  if  it  is 
general  in  your  orchard.  The  best  way,  if  the 
case  is  a$  bad  as  you  represent,  would  be  to 
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remove  and  burn  all  the  infested  trees  and 
cultivate  the  land  in  some  other  crop  a  few 
years  before  pjmting  to  apples  again.  If  you 
think  this  treatment  too  heroic,  it  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  mulch  all  the  trees  for  several 
weeks,  and  then  lay  the  larger  roots  bare  and 
apply  hot  water  (at  about  120°)  to  them;  but 
at  the  Dest,  any  remedy  will  be  unsatisfactory 
when  applied  to  so  large  an  area.  Now,  these 
root-lice  were  unquestionably  on  the  trees 
when  they  were  set  out,  and  this  case  is  only 
another  •illustration  of  the  importance  of 
treating  the  roots  of  young  apple-trees  with 
hot  water  or  some  other  insecticide  before 
they  are  planted  out.  The  risk  of  not  doing 
it  is  so  much  that  I  am  sure  it  is  only  taken 
through  ignorance  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
trouble. 

Injured  Plain-tree.— A.  S.,  Kittaning, 
writes:  "I  had  a  plum-tree,  planted  eight 
years  ago,  come  out  white  with  blossom  this 
spring,  and  itmade  ashow  of  coming  into  leaf, 
but  appeared  later  than  the  other  trees.  The 
bark  was  smooth  but  for  a  bit  of  gum  oozing 
out  at  a  place  I  thought  there  might  be  borers. 
So  I  dug  my  penknife  into  the  bark  and  was 
surprised  to  find  that  it  was  dead.  Judging 
from  the  appearance  of  the  bark  which  I  took 
od  the  entire  trunk,  it  commenced  dying  at 
t  he  root  first.  I  found  small  holes  bored  into 
the  trunk  about  two  inches  apart.  I  sawed 
out  several,  one  of  which  I  inclose  with  the 
insect  found  in  it.  "What  is  its  name,  and  did 
it  cause  the  death  of  the  tree?  If  so,  can  you 
tell  me  of  a  remedy  against  it?  The  same 
insect  bored  into  and  through  the  joints, 
principally,  of  a  Niagara  grape-vine  belonging 
to  one  of  my  neighbors.  The  vine  bled  pro- 
fusely, but  did  not  die.  He  tied  grafting-wax 
on  the  injured  places." 

Reply:— The  plum-tree  was  infested  with 
the.  larva;  of  a  beetle  (Scolytus  rugulosus).  It 
is  not  common.  The  eggs  are  laid  by  beetles 
in  the  latter  part. of  the  summer,  and  the 
larvte  work  in  the  wood.  A  soap  wash  applied 
to  the  healthy  trees  would  probably  keep  off 
the  insect,  which  was  probably  unusually 
abundant  in  your  section  last  year.  It  is 
doubtful  if  you  are  much  troubled  with  it  in 
the  future,  but  you  may  lose  an  occasional 
tree.  The  trees  that  are  killed  by  it  should  be 
burned  before  the  larvae  escape. 

Autumn  ami  Spring  Planting.— N.  G.  B., 

Delavan,  "Wis.  I  like  to  get  most  of  my  nursery 
stock  in  the  autumn  and  heel  it  in  or  perhaps 
plant  it  at  once.  If  properly  buried,  apple 
and  plum  trees  will  come  out  in  the  best 
order  in  the  spring,  and  there  is  no  better  way 
to  keep  such  nursery  stock  than  heeled  in 
outdoors.  It  is  far  better  than  storing  in 
cellars.  Of  the  small  fruits,  red  raspberries, 
blackberries,  currants  and  gooseberries  may 
be  safely  planted  in  the  fall  or  heeled  in  and 
planted  in  the  spring.  Black-cap  raspberries 
(tip  layers)  should  be  obtained  in  the  spring, 
unless  you  are  especially  skilful  and  have 
had  experience  in  "heeling  in"  operations. 
Forest  and  ornamental  trees  may  be  safely 
buried,  that  is,  "heeled  in,"  in  the  fall.  In 
regard  to  fall  planting,  in  milder  sections  of 
the  country  this  is  the  best  time  to  set  apple 
and  plum  trees,  but  in  your  section  it  is  not  a 
good  plan  to  do  so,  unless  after  being  set  out 
the  trees  are  bent,  in  the  root,  to  the  ground 
and  the  tops.a.11  covered  with  earth.  If  thus 
treated  they  £Tre  seldom,  if  ever,  injured.  Trees 
thus  protected  should  be  raised  up  as  soon  as 
they  show  signs  of  growing.  The  small  fruit 
recommended'  for  fall  planting  should  be 
covered  with  a  mound  of  earth  and  a  little 
mulch  when  set  out.  Hardy  forest  trees  of 
small  size  may  be  safely  set  out  in  the  fall  if 
the  work  is  carefully  done.  The  autumn  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  out  cuttings  of  such 
plants  as  willow,  poplar,  currants,  tamarack, 
etc.,  and  is  desirable,  as  it  can  generally  be 
done  with  more  care  then  than  if  left  until 
spring.  One  very  important  point  to  consider 
in  fall  planting  is  to  have  the  ground  moist. 
If  the  soil  is  very  dry,  planting  had  better  be 
postponed  until  spring.  Pall  planting  in 
your  section  should  be  finished  by  the  middle 
of  October;  further  south  a  later  date  will 
answer  well. 


ORCHARDING. 

In  the  vicinity  of  most  of  our  large 
towns  and  cities  are  many  desirable  farms 
that  may  be  purchased  for  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  buildings^  and  which 
are  admirably  adapted  to  orchard  culture. 
The  man  who  possesses  the  wisdom  requisite 
to  carry  out  the  details  in  successful  fruit 
growing,  will  at  once  determine  the  char- 
acter of  soil  desirable  to  succeed  with  the 
apple.  He  will  not  buy  a  river  bottom  of 
alluvial  deposit,  well  knowing  that  such  a 
soil  is  not  the  natural  home  of  the  apple- 
tree.  Nor  can  such  farms  be  bought  as 
cheaply  as  the  rougher  hill  farms.  And 
here  it  is  that  the  apple-tree  delights  to 
spread  itself.  Set  here  in  a  soil  abounding 
in  iron  deposits,  as  indicated  by  the  sul- 
phate which  discolors  the  rocks,  the  apple- 
tree  almost  takes  care  of  itself,  as  is  seen  in 
scores  of  orchards  in  every  natural  apple- 
growing  region. 

Such  orchards,  it  is  well  known,  with 
scarcely  any  attention  produce  abundant 
crops  of  the  finest  fruit.  In  most  loca- 
tions, orchards  may  be  pastured  with 
swine  or  sheep,  which  consume  the  grass 
and  fallen,  immature  fruit;  a  practice  to  be 
commended,  for  when  an  orchard  is  so  far 
advanced  in  growth,  or  the  trees  protected 
to  prevent  injury  from  the  animals,  as  to 
admit  of  being  pastured,  the  owner  may 


n  si  assured  of  future  thrift  and  fruitful- 
iicss,  with  little  added  cost. 

As  to  pruning,  thirty  years'  experience 
convinces  me  that  the  apple-tree  as  grown 
in  orchards  requires  far  less  than  many 
theorists  would  have  us  believe.  All  vari- 
eties of  apple-trees,  of  course,  should  not 
receive  the  same  kind  of  treatment  in  re- 
spect to  pruning.  For  instance,  the  North- 
ern Spy  needs  more  care  in  keeping  the 
top  properly  trimmed  and  open  than  the 
King  and  other  open-growing  varieties. 
Many  zealous  but  inexperienced  growers 
prane  too  much,  and  to  the  detriment  of 
nature's  work.  Apple-trees,  as  a  general 
rule,  need  more  attention  as  to  shaping 
and  forming  the  top  when  young  than  in 
after  years,  and  much  of  this  primary 
pruning  may  be  and  should  be.  done  with 
the  pocket-knife,  rather  than  later  with 
the  saw  and  pruning-shears. 

ABOUT  PLANTING. 

In  planting  an  orchard  at  the  present 
time,  one  should  be  governed  in  the  choice 
of  varieties  by  the  outlook  for  both  a  for- 
eign and  home  market,  the  latter  whether 
his  interest  lies  in  shipping  to  the  city 
supply  or  local  trade  -nearer  home,  or  all 
of  these. 

In  selecting  varieties,  avoid  extremes. 
Because  the  setting  of  many  summer  and 
fall  varieties  of  apples  has  been  decried, 
don't  go  to  the  other  extreme  and  set 
nothing  but  winter  varieties.  In  this  par- 
ticular one  should  be  governed  by  his 
nearness  to  market.  Choice  summer  and 
fall  fruit  is  often  as  profitable  to  grow  as 
the  winter  sorts,  and  taking  into  account 
the  longer  time  winter  fruit  has  to  be  kept 
to  get  the  advantage  of  the  highest  market 
price,  and  the  consequent  shi'inkage  result- 
ing therefrom,  even  if  the  price  obtained 
for  such  winter  fruit  is  a  third  more  than 
that  obtained  for  the  earlier  sorts,  the  dif- 
ference in  cash  returns  is  not  always  in 
favor  of  the  winter  fruit. 

EFFECTS  OF  SOILS. 

There  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  qualities 
of  soils  and  the  adaptation  of  ce'rtain  vari- 
eties of  apples  to  different  soils  as  affecting 
their  growth,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 
The  hard,  rocky  hillside  farms  of  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  grow  the  Baldwin  and 
Northern  Spy  to  perfection,  while  locations 
favoring  an  approach  to  an  alluvial  soil 
fail  to  produce  apples  of  those  varieties 
that  keep  well,  color  up  well  and  are 
smooth,  and  afford  only  small  crops.  The 
Belleflower  is  another  fastidious  grower. 
Here  in  Maine  there  are  but  few  localities 
where  this  apple  can  be  said  to  succeed  to 
perfection .  The  best  Belleflo wers  that  ever 
come  to  Maine  exhibition-tables  are  grown 
on  the  R.  H.  Gardiner  estate  in  Maine. 
Away  from  that  vicinity  this  variety  of 
apple  is  seldom  produced  in  such  size, 
flavor  and  general  excellence  as  there  on 
the  deep,  rich,  granite  soil  of  the  Gardiner 
estate. 

Many  of  our  choice  summer  and  fall 
varieties  are  not  so  fastidious  in  their  pref- 
erences. They  will  adapt  themselves  to  a 
wider  range  of  soils  and  conditions,  and 
with  some  extra  pains  being  taken  to  ferti- 
lize the  land  and  feed  the  trees  with  lack- 
ing elements  in  the  soil — a  process  which 
will  pay  in  the  vicinity  of  good  local  mar- 
kets— constant  crops  of  fruit  may  be  grown 
at  a  profit. 

TWO  EARLY  APPLES. 

Of  this  sort  are  the  Astrachan  and  Duch- 
ess of  Oldenburgh.  Comparatively  few 
grow  Astrachan  to  perfection.  First,  the 
trees  are  not  properly  pruned,  and  when 
they  bear,  especially  after  the  trees  attain 
to  considerable  age  and  size,  all  the  fruit  is 
allowed  to  set  and  grow,  which  results  in  a 
lot  of  inferior  fruit  once  in  two  years. 
The  Astrachan,  under  good  cultivation,  is 
a  great  grower,  a  profuse  bearer  of  choice 
fruit  for  both  cooking  and  eating  from 
hand,  at  the  season  of  their  prime — from 
the  twentieth  of  July  to  the  last  of  August. 
My  experience  is  that  half  of  the  fruit  should 
be  removed  soon  after  it  sets.  Wait  until 
nature  has  done  her  thinning  and  after  the 
natural  dropping  of  the  excessive  amount  of 
fruit  which  this  variety  generally  produces 
in  embryo,  then  remove,  as  a  general  rule, 
one  half  of  what  is  left.  So,  too,  in  caring 
for  the  tree,  the  top  should  be  kept  open  so 
the  fruit  will  color  up  well.  An  Astrachan 
which  is  not  red  has  no  friends  when  it 
reaches  the  market.  The  Astrachan  tree 
has  an  immense  leaf  power  when  the  soil 
is  well  fed,  and  the  top  is  liable  to  become 
dense  and  impervious  to  sunlight  and  air. 
But  few  apples  afford  as  full  crops  so  early 
in  the  season,  are  so  showy,  possess  so 
much  real  excellence  and  command  so 
good  a  price  as  the  Astrachan.  ,  An  aver- 
age price  in  the  markets  where  I  am 


Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 

insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93.  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Glover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 

It  heads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering  and 
ask  for  our  descriptive  circular,  mailed  FiJEIi. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING,  CEILING 


AND  WEATHER  BOARDING. 

Galvanized  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

Specially  adapted  for  Farm  uses,  StoreH,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Elevators, 
etc.  Simple,  strong,  durable,  cheap.  Any  man  can  put  it  on.  Fire, 
water  and  storm  proof.  Wilt  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  factory  prices 
anil  free  catalogue. 

FRONT,  NEAR  VINE  STREET, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


PORTER  IRON  ROOFING  CO., 

Mention  whore  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


acquainted  is  about  $1  a  bushel  for  the 
first  picking  and  50  to  75  cents  for  the  later 
gathering. 

There  is  no  apple  I  have  grown  which 
fills  the  place  of  the  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh in  one  respect.  While  all  other 
varieties  are  green,  insipid  and  unfit 
for  cooking  in  any  form  until  arrived  at 
something  like  maturity,  the  Duchess, 
before  half  grown  and  even  when  hardly 
larger  than  walnuts,  when  cooked  for 
sauce  or  made  into  pies,  has  a  true  apple 
flavor  and  juiciness,  and  on  that  account 
should  be  highly  prized^  even  though  its 
excellences  when  ripe  are  less  than  most 
other  varieties  that  are  earlier.  But  it  is  a 
handsome  fruit,  good  size,  and  attractive 
in  market,  and  even  its  quality  is  esteemed 
by  some  people. 

THE  BUSINESS  SIDE  OF  IT.. 

Nice  winter  fruit  usually  finds  a  market 
at  some  price  without  great  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  grower.  It  is  quite  different 
with  summer  and  fall  varieties,  which  are 
more  or  less  perishable.  In  this  case  the 
grower  needs  to  be  a  good  salesman  to  get 
his  fruit  disposed  of  and  at  good  prices; 
that  is,  if  one  is  making  a  business  of  fruit 
growing.  As  an  illustration,  a  fruit 
grower  with  whom  I  am  acquainted,  living 
some  three  miles  from  two  manufacturing- 
cities  affording  a  good  market,  set  a  large 
orchard  entirely  to  Astrachans.  These 
young  trees  gradually  came  into  bearing, 
and  the  first  fair  crop  was  two  years  ago, 
yielding  an  average  of  a  barrel  of  fruit  to 
a  tree.  Another  farmer,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  farmer  set  his  orchard,  set  a 
dozen  trees  of  the  same  variety,  which 
bore  a  good  crop  the  same  season.  The 
local  market  opened  at  $1.25  a  bushel,  and 
gradually  settled  down  to  65  cents,  later. 
The  farmer  with  the  few  trees  was  first  in 
the  market  with  his  apples,  but  the  or- 
chardist  with  the  big  lot  had  larger  and 
more  highly  colored  fruit,  the  result  of 
more  pains  and  care  in  looking  after  his 
trees.  Before  the  farmer  with  his  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  bushels  had  sold  half  his 
crop,  he  got  discouraged  and  disposed  of 
some  of  his  apples  at  a  very  low  price,  fed 
some  to  his  cows,  while  quite  a  few  were 
allowed  to  rot  under  the  trees. 

Quite  different  was  the  management  of 
our  business.,  ke  farmer  with  his  two 
hundred  or  more  trees.  He  set  his  trees 
with  the  idea  of  making  a  business  of 
selling  this  summer  fruit.  He  sorted  his 
apples  into  two  qualities  and  put  them  in- 
to clean  bushel  boxes  or  baskets,  carefully 
set  them  into  his  large  spring- wagon  and 
covered  them  from  dust,  and  before  the 
sun  got  very  high  on  his  daily  round  it 
found  this  orchardist  driving  briskly 
toward  the  city.  Instead  of  going  from 
store  to  store  and  bantering  the  grocery- 
men  to  trade  for  his  apples,  he  consulted 
his  memorandum-book,  noting  the  orders 
previously  taken  at  stores  and  boarding- 
blocks,  checked  off  the  delivery  of  his 
goods,  booked  orders  for  future  delivery — 
the  next  day  or  day  after — gathered  his 
empty  boxes  or  baskets,  if  any  there  were, 
and  so  on  until  his  load  was  gone,  just 
where  it  had  been  sold  on  previous  orders. 
•  Now,  this  man  made  it  a  matter  of  busi- 
ness to  have  the  best  in  quality  of  the 
kind,  put  up  in  the  most  attractive  and 


best  manner,  to  be  prompt  in  delivering, 
and  to  have  every  box  or  basket  containT 
ing  just  that  quality  the  specimens  in  sight 
indicated.  So,  for  him  his  two  hundred 
trees  bearing  early,  perishable  fruit  are  a 
source  of  income  to  him,  and  none  too 
many ;  but  for  less  methodical  men ,  a  fourth 
of  that  number  would  be  a  misfortune. 
Maine.  L.  F.  Abbott. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Connecticut.— I  noticed  what  was 
said  in  your  issue  of  June  15th  about  changing 
the  bearing  year  in  apple-trees.  I  recollect  an 
instance  which  happened  about  twenty-five 
years  ago  that  will  sustain  the  theory.  My 
uncle  had  a  fine  orchard,  situated  on  high  land 
and  on  good  soil.  One  peculiarity  of  the  or- 
chard was,  the  trees  bore  full  the  odd  year, 
while  other  trees  bore  but  very  little.  For  this 
reason  the  orchard  was  quite  valuable,  as  he 
was  enabled  to  sell  his  apples  for  a  good  price, 
whereas  in  a  bearing  year  apples  would  hardly 
pay  for  picking  and  fitting  for  market.  About 
this  time  there  came  a  hail-storm  which  pelted 
the  trees  severely.  It  bruised  the  bark  and 
even  cut  oft'limbs  as  large  as  pipe-stems.  The 
pathway  Of  the  stoi'm  was  narrow,  perhaps 
not  more  than  thirty  rods  wide.  It  changed 
the  bearing  to  the  even  year.  The  trees  were 
just  going  out  of  bloom  at  the  time  the  storm 
struck  them.  A.  L.  A. 

Tolland,  Conn. 


From  New  York.— I  belong  to  the  banner 
grange  of  this  state,  which  has  between  five 
and  six  hundred  members.  We  have  grange 
day  annually  at  Thousand  Island  Park,  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  river,  and  hear  many  pleasant 
speakers  from  other  states.  We  are  having 
very  dry  weather,  unfavorable  for  all  crops; 
the  wireworms  cut  off  all  early  corn,  and  the 
late  is  nearly  a  failure.  Some  farmers  are 
plowing  up  the  meadows,  as  grass  is  very 
light.  Our  fruit  was  nearly  all  killed  by  frosts. 
Butter  and  cheese  are  very  low.  Cheese,  7% 
cents  per  pound;  butter,  14  cents  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  W.  H.  S. 

Watertown,  iv".  Y. 


From  California.— This  is  a  beautiful  land 
of  flowers  and  delicious  fruits  every  month. 
One  forgets  to  grow  old.  This  is  southern 
California,  where  winter  never  comes,  and 
frost  seldom.  Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables 
grow  all  the  year  round.  We  have  to  irrigate 
during  the  summer  months,  and  water  costs 
four  cents  a  thousand  gallons.  Land  is  selling 
for  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 
Five  acres  make  a  good  home.  K.  M.  C. 

Nestor,  Cal. 


DON'T  BUY  CRIMSON  CLOVER 

until  you  have  read  the  most  complete  treatise  ever 
printed.  Tells  you  what  seed  is  hardy.  How  and 
when  to  sow.  How  to  succeed  in  dry  weather. 
Full  particulars  free. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Seedsman,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


FOR  PLEASANT  WORK  easily  secured  through 
an  early  application  for  Local  Agency  to  sell  tne 


PAY 

DAVIS  CREAM  SEPARATORS 

to  Farmers  and  Dairymen.  One  style  was  shown  In 
last  number  of  this  journal.  Another  will  soon  he 
pictured  out.  Meanwhile,  write  for  Handsome  Illus- 
trated Book  Free,  davis  &  rankin  bldg.  and 
MFG.  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers,  810  W.  Lake  St.,  Chicago. 


O  A  I  l\l  THE  CHEAPEST, 

THE  STRONGEST, 
iiiiimii  ■!  1  THE  MOST  DURABLE 

STEEL  CORN  CUTTER 

An  Entirely  New  Departure. 
Strictly  Up  to  Date.. 


Thoroughly  practical, 
efficient  and  reasonable 
in  price.  For  special  information, 
prices,  etc.,  write  the  manufacturers, 

DAIN  MFG.CO.,Carrollton,Mo. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


July  15,  1895. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  II.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

BUILD  YOUR  POULTRY-HOUSES  NOW. 

IN  the  summer  the  preparations 
for  winter  must  be  made.  One 
does  not  notice  the  difference 
between  cold  weather  and  the 
fall  season  until  the  snow  and 
cold  winds  come,  and  it  is  then  that  a  visit 
to  the  poultry-house  at  night,  when  the 
birds  are  on  the  roost,  will  demonstrate  that 
they  feel  the  change  of  temperature 
severely.  If  the  Brahma  breed  is  used,  the 
heavy  feathering  of  the  bodies  will  protect 
them;  but  many  breeds  have  no  feathers 
on  the  body  under  the  wings,  which  dis- 
play a  naked  body  bare  of  down.  Such 
birds  cannot  endure  as  low  a  temperature 
as  those  protected  by  down  under  the 
wings,  as  well  as  on  other  portions  of  the 
body.  Keeping  the  hens  as  warm  as  pos- 
sible cannot  be  too  frequently  discussed, 
even  in  summer.  Protection  at  night, 
when  the  hens  are  on  the  roost,  is  more 
important  than  the  food,  for  should  the 
hens  become  chilled,  it  may  result  in  roup. 

It  is  customary  to  build  poultry-houses 
at  the  least  cost,  under  the  supposition 
that  the  hens  can  endure  any  degree  of 
cold ;  but  this  is  true  only  of  those  breeds 
that  are  well  feathered,  and  even  then  such 
hens  may  go  safely  through  the  winter, 
coming  out  in  good  condition  in  the  spring, 
yet  giving  little  satisfaction  as  egg  pro- 
ducers. They  must  not  only  be  protected 
from  cold,  but  must  be  kept  warm.  It  is 
proper  to  lath  and  plaster  the  whole 
house  in  a  cold  climate,  but  this  might  be 
overlooked  if  those  keeping  fowls  did  not 
freeze  them  with  ventilating  appliances. 
It  is  useless  to  attempt  to  keep  the  hens 
comfortable  and  the  house  warm,  and  at 
the  same  time  make  openings  to  allow  the 
warmth  to  escape,  by  attempting  to  afford 
ventilation.  The  use  of  tarred  paper  on 
the  outside  of  the  poultry-house  is  a  cheap 
and  effectual  method  of  keeping  the  cold 
out,  and  it  is  better  to  use  it  on  the  outside 
than  the  inside,  as  it  is  liable  to  condense 
moisture  if  used  on  the  inside.  The  wood 
absorbs  warmth  during  the  day,  if  there  is 
plenty  of  glass,  and  for  that  reason  paper 
should  only  be  applied  to  the  inside  walls 
when  they  are  plastered. 


KEEP  DUCKLINGS  DRY. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Pekin  duck  will 
thrive  well  without  ponds.  It  is  true  that 
the  ducklings  can  be  more  easily  raised 
away  from  ponds  or  streams  than  when 
allowed  to  have  access  thereto,  but  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ducklings 
are  hatched  with  incubators  during  the 
winter  season,  when  the  cold  waters  of  the 
pond  would  chill  them  and  cause  loss. 
Young  ducks  will  thrive  better  if  they  are 
kept  away  from  the  ponds  until  they  are 
well  feathered;  but  despite  all  claims  in 
favor  of  the  Pekin  duck  as  being  adapted 
to  dry  locations,  my  experience  is  that  the 
adult  ducks  are  more  contented  when  they 
have  a  pond.  Like  all  aquatic  birds,  they 
enjoy  the  water,  and  they  will  thrive  on 
an  open  field  away  from  water  (except  for 
drinking),  yet  they  give  the  best  results 
when  they  have  the  privileges  of  a  pond. 


HARDINESS  IN  BREEDS. 

Our  American  breeds  are  as  hardly  as  any 
in  this  country,  but  crosses  with  the  Hou- 
dans  or  Dorkings  make  better  market 
fowls  than  can  be  procured  from  the 
American  breeds.  The  Wyandottes,  Ply- 
mouth Rocks,  Javas  and  Dominiques  are 
considered  exclusively  American,  but  as 
the  Brahmas,  Langshans,  Cochins  and 
Leghorns  have  been  so  long  bred  in  this 
country,  and  found  to  be  well  adapted  to 
our  variable  climate,  they  may  be  added  to 
the  list  also,  as  they  do  well  and  thrive  in 
nearly  all  sections. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE 


AT  LOW  PRICES  AXD  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices, 
150,000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm 
and  grazing  lands  located  in  SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely  interested 
in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  600,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous  YAZOO  DELTA  of 
Mississippi,  lying  along  and  owned  by  the 
Yaz<oo  &Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  which  that  Company  offers  at  low  prices 
and  on  long  terms.  Special  inducements  and 
facilities  offered  to  go  aud  examine  these  lands 
both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo 
Delta,"  Miss.  Forfurther  description,  map  and 
any  information,  address  or  call  upon  E.  P. 
SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  lPark  Row, 
Chicago,  111. ;  or,  G.  W.  McGINNIS,  Ass't  Land 
Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn. 


COMPARE  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENSES. 

Eggs  have  come  down  in  price,  and  now 
is  an  excellent  time  to  compare  the  receipts 
and  expenses  with  the  winter  months.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  prices,  but  of  profits. 
A  great  many  farmers  and  poultrymen 
estimate  their  receipts  not  so  much  on 
what  the  hens  are  doing  as  on  what  the 
eggs  are  bringing.  They  overlook  the  fact 
that  on  the  approach  of  more  moderate 
weather,  less  food  and  more  eggs  are  the 
result.  Eggs  may  go  up  to  fifty  cents  a 
dozen  when  the  weather  is  severely  cold,  yet 
not  a  hen  may  lay  an  egg.  The  very  reason 
that  eggs  become  high  is  because  the^hens 
are  not  at  work.  It  is  certainly  more  profit- 
able to  the  farmer  to  receive  even  two  eggs 
a  week  from  each  hen  when  prices  are 
lower  than  have  the  hens  not  producing 
any  when  eggs  are  high.  The  control  of 
laying  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
farmer.  It  is  not  natural  for  birds  of  any 
kind  to  lay  in  winter;  hence,  the  laying  of 
eggs  at  that  season  is  an  exception  and  not 
the  rule.  < 

ROOSTING-SHED  FOR  TURKEYS. 

The  turkey  usually  seeks  a  high  roosting- 
plaee,  as  a  matter  of  protection  from 
enemies,  but  the  jumping  from  the  tree 
limbs  often  causes  lameness.  They  are 
also  exposed  h\  winter,  which  causes  roup. 
A  cheap  shed,  open  on  one  side,  with  a 
high  roost,  will  protect  them  from  winds, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  them  all  the 


advantages  of  being  in  the  open  ah-.  Such 
a  shed  will  cost  but  little,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  holes  or  cracks  are  in  the 
walls,  as  small  currents  of  air  are  more  in- 
jurious than  exposures  outside.  The  walls 
may  be  lined  with  tough  paper  of  some 
kind,  which  may  be  tacked  on.  By  this 
arrangement  more  turkeys  can  be  raised, 
and  they  will  be  less  liable  to  disease. 
They  can  be  easily  taught  to  go  under  the 
shed  by  placing  wire  mesh  along  the  front 
and  confining  them  therein  for  a  few  days. 
The  house  should  face  the  south. 


POULTRY  AND  POTATO-BUGS. 

Potato-beetles  are  a  pest,  and  many 
farmers  who  turn  their  hens  on  the  potato- 
fields  find  that  the  hens  will  not  touch  the 
beetles.  It  is  true  that  the  hens  refuse  the 
adult  beetles,  and  in  that  respect  they  are 
wise,  as  the  beetles  in  the  crops  of  hens 
and  turkeys  remain  alive  for  awhile  and 
kill  the  fowls,  but  all  classes  of  poultry 
will  eat  the  larva?  of  beetles,  which  are 
soft.  In  so  doing,  there  is  a  risk  from 
Paris  green  or  London  purple;  hence,  .no 
poisons  must  be  used  previous  to  allowing 
hens  in  the  field. 

I  endeavored  to  test  the  matter  of  the 
preference  of  hens  for  beetles,  and  found 
that  when  potato-beetles  were  placed  in  the 
yard  the  hens  would  not  touch  them,  nor 
would  they  notice  the  cutworm.  The 
larvse  of  the  potato-beetle  were  eaten  by  a 
few  chicks,  but  the  adults  seemed  to  be 
very  cautions.  Many  other  varieties  of 
beetles,  however,  were  quickly  torn  to 
pieces  and  destroyed. 


SHELTER  FOR  SITTING  HENS. 

Put  the  sitting  hens  in  an  open  shed  or 
any  other  sheltered  locate, i.  Use  soap- 
boxes for  nests,  open  at  one  end,  so  that 
the  hens  must  walk  in  on  the  eggs.  Make 
a  yard  of  lath,  four  feet  long,  two  feet  high 
and  two  feet  wide,  inclose  the  box,  the  end 
of  which  should  be  open  so  as  to  permit 
the  hen  to  come  off  or  on  at  will.  Provide 
food,  water  and  a  dust -bath  for  each  hen, 
with  a  cigar-box  in  which  oyster-shells, 
ground  bone  and  ground  charcoal,  mixed, 
are  placed.  The  dust-bath  is  important. 
Simply  scoop  out  a  place  on  the  ground 
floor  and  fill  it  with  fine  coal  ashes,  sifted. 
With  this  arrangement  the  hens  do  not 
disturb  each  other,  and  but  little  care  and 
attention  are  required.  The  hens  can  dust 
and  exercise,  and  they  cannot  leave  their 
nests.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  these 
lath  runs  may  be  placed  outside,  so  as  to 
give  the  chicks  a  chance  to  forage  and 
grow. 


SPADING  THE  YARD. 

The  yard  slioukl  be  spaded  as  often  in 
the  season  as  possible,  in  order  to  turn 
under  the  filth,  and  also  to  have  the 
surface  clean  and  free  from  weeds, 
in  order  that  less  dampness  may  exist  in 
winter.  When  the  ground  is  frozen  over 
in  winter  or  baked  in  summer,  the  drop- 
pings will  accumulate  in  the  yard ;  but  if 
they  are  carefully  spaded  and  raked  until 
the  surface  is  smooth,  the  cleaning  can  be 
done  more  easily.  On  sandy  soils  the  spad- 
ing of  the  yards  loosens  the  top  soil  and 
permits  the  rains  to  carry  down  much  of 
the  filth  that  would  otherwise  remain.  A 
thorough  cleaning  up  late  in  the  season, 
before  cold  weather  sets  in,  and  good  drain- 
age afforded,  will  greatly  aid  in  preventing 
disease  in  the  flock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

How  Sthe  RAisEp  Four  Hundred  Chicks.— 
I  have  for  some  time  thought  6f  giving  my 
experience  in  chicken  raising.  For  the  past 
ten  years  we  have  kept  Plymouth  Rock 
chickens,  and  hate  found  no  other  breed  that 
we  like  better.  Every  winter  or  fall  we  buy 
new  male  birds,  always  securing  the  pure  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.  I  raise  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred young  chicks,  and  they  grow  and  do  well. 
I  feed  them  corn-meal  with  one  third  ground 
wheat,  and  half  a  pint  of  oil-meal  to  one 
gallon  of  feed.  When  I  give  no  wheat  I  use 
more  oil-meal.  I  soak  the  feed  from  one  feed- 
ing-time until  the  next,  using  milk,  as  we,are 
farmers  and  have  plenty  of  it.  Have  used  this 
kind  of  food  for  chicks  for  several  years,  and 
find  it  excellent  to  keep  them  thriving.  I  mix 
cayenne  pepper  in  the  feed  occasionally,  in  the 
fall.  To  keep  disease  away  and  prevent  lice;""! 
have  always  used  coal-oil,  lye  and  plenty  of 
whitewash.  A  bottle  of  crude  carbolic  acid, 
uncorked  and  hung  in  the  hen-house,  is  a  good 
preventive.  This  country  is  infested  with  those 
pests  called  mites,  no  larger  than  the  point  of 
a  pin,  but  millions  of  them  soon  destroy  the 
prospects  of  any  profits  from  chickens.  The 
hens  cannot  sit  long  enough  to  hatch  a  brood, 
and  if  one  persists  in  so  doing  in  defiance  of 
mites,  the  chicks  all  die  when  hatched.  Fire 
and  lye  is  the  only  way  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
in  many  instances  that  fails,  as  they  have 
multiplied  afnd  scattered  over  so  much  terri- 
tory. Mrs.  G.  A.  H. 

Iowa. 


"Carowe"  is  a  sure  cure  for  Roup  in  Poultry. 
Send  50  cents  to  Walter  Kirby  &  Co.,  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  TJ.  S.  A. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Lameness  of  Hens.— Mrs.  A.  K.,  Scotch 
Ridge,  Ohio,  writes :  "I  have  some  hens  that 
have  lost  the  use  of  their  legs.  They  look 
well  otherwise,  and  have  a  free  range." 

Reply: — They  are  probably  very  fat.  Re- 
move them  from  the  male. 

Sw  ollen  Feet. — P.  M.  R.,  Snohomish  Wash., 
writes :  "My  hens  are  subject  to  a  foot  disease. 
At  first  the  toes  swell,  and  then  they  get  sore." 

Reply  :— It  may  be  caused  by  the  roost  being 
high  or  from  contact  with  some  irritating  sub- 
stance, such  as  wood  ashes,  or  when  too  much 
kerosene  is  used  on  the  roosts  for  lice. 

Eggs  3Tot  Hatching. — I.  J.  N.,  Canton. 
Ohio,  writes:  "I  bought  three  sittings  of 
Brown  Leghorn  eggs,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  of  incubation  they  showed  no  signs  of 
chicks,  being  clear." 

Reply  :— The  eggs  were  infertile,  which  may 
be  due  to  the  parent  stock  being  closely  con- 
fined and  too  highly  fed. 

Large  Eggs. — J.  L.  M.,  Elkhart,  Indiana, 
writes:  "Which  breed,  or  breeds,  lay  the 
largest  eggs?" 

Reply:— The  Minorcas,  Black  Spanish, 
Houdans,  Cochins  and  Light  Brahmas  prob- 
ably come  first,  but  there  are  hens  among  all 
breeds  that  lay  very  large  eggs. 

Management.— J.  T.  W.,  Hubbard,  Texas, 
writes:  "(1)  Can  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  be 
used  for  the  hens  as  green  food?  (2)  Should 
hens  be  kept  in  the  house  in  winter  or  turned 
outside  on  a  range?  (3)  Which  breed  should 
be  crossed  with  Brown  Leghorns  to  produce 
large  chicks?" 


Reply:— (1)  Wheat  can  be  used  as  stated, 
but  grass  is  better.  (2)  In  your  climate  they 
can  be  allowed  outside  at  will.  (3)  The  Ply- 
mouth Rocks  may  be  used,  but  Brown  Leg- 
horns are  too  small  to  produce  large  chicks. 

Eice.— W.  L.  S.,  Gap,  Pa.,  writes:  "What  is 
the  best  remedy  for  lice  on  chicks  newly 
hatched?  I  killed  some  by  greasing  them." 

Reply :— Grease  is  injurious  to  chicks.  A 
drop  of  melted  lard  on  the  head  of  each  chick 
ft  sufficient.  The  hen  should  also  be  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  chicks.  Dust  them  well 
with  insect-powder. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.— R.  T.,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y.,  writes:  "How  should  the  kerosene 
emulsion  be  applied  to  a  poultry-house  to  rid 
it  of  mites?" 

Reply  :— Spray  it  freely  into  every  crack 
and  crevice,  and  thoroughly  drench  every 
part  of  the  house.  This  should  be  done  twice 
a  week,  in  order  that  the  work  may  be 
thorough. 


No  Risk 


in  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at» 
a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  "How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,"  and  swob,  both  free  ;  • 
use  enough  to  find  out;  if  you  don't 
like  it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the 
whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.   If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y.. 


J.  D.  SOTJDER.  JR.,  Telford,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  2S  varieties  of  high  scoring  poultry  stock 
for  sale;   Eggs  at  $1.00  per  15.   Fine  catalogue  free. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  SsSzr&J&g; 

$1.00  per  13;  Minorcas  and  Bed  Caps,  $2.00  per  13.  Cir- 
cular. H.  T.  ANDERSON  &  CO.,  Natrona,  Pa. 


US.  We  sell  your  Poultry,  Veals, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prices  and  references,  write 
F.  L  SAGE  &  SONS,  183  Beade  St.,  N.  V. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  ^ 

Try  it  before  you  pay  for  It* 

NothiDg  oil  earth  will 

MAKE   HENS  LAY 

Lite  Green  Cut  Bone.  111.  catlg.  free  If  you  name 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFQRD,  MASS. 


I  S  A  Rfl  V  G  TT  I  I  n  V  A  Practical  and  complete 
Hi!  MB  8"  WW   I  ■  Uuslness  College  Coarse 

■  IV  III  mm  given  by  MAIL  at  student's  HOWE.  Low  rates 

and  perfect  satisfaction.    Trial  lesson  10  cents.   Catalogue  free. 

BRYANT  &  STRATT0N,  30  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS  ?£5  Bite 

at  Yi  cost.   J.  F.  WIN  GFIEI.D,  Roanoke,  Va. 


THE 


MAN'S 
CHANGE 


HOMES 


100,000  ACRES 

Choice  Hardwood 
Farming  Lands  sit- 
uated along  the  line  of  a  new  rail- 
road now  being  constructed  in  cen- 
tral "Wisconsin,  and  near  a  through 
trunk  line  already  constructed,  for 
sale- cheap  to  single  purchasers  or 
colonies.  Special  inducements 
GiTen  to  colonies.  Long  time 
and  low  interest.  Send  for  full 
particulars  to  NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBER  CO.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 


Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 
In  Reacn  of  All. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 

Non-Sectarian, 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  $4.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 

Find  Out  About 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Berea  College 


HIGH-ART  FARMING.    (After  A.  B.  Frost.) 


No.  1. 

Said  Farmer-artist  Jones  one  day,  I'll  farm  for  hay,  and  I'll  farm  for  fame, 

"I'll  farm  for  art,  and  I'll  farm  for  hay !     As  an  artist  should  who  deserves  that  name !" 


Jttt,y  IS,  1S95. 
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A  BOY'S  BATTLE. 


BY  WILL  ALLEN  DROMG0OLE. 


The  court  was  as  still  as  the  dead;  every  eye 
was'  fixed  upon  the  speaker,  except  perhaps 
that  of  Uncle  Jack,  who  was  intently  re- 
garding the  gap  he  had  made  in  the  roasted 
potato. 

"This  boy,"  continued  the  attorney,  "riding 


began  to  speak,  gathering  courage  as  he  pro- 
ceeded. He  repeated  the  whole  story,  how  he 
had  twice  attempted  to  tell  his  father,  the 
part  Uncle  Jack  had  played  in  the  confession, 
the  visit  to  the  town  creek,  the  little  seam- 
stress' motto  in  gay  work.  There  was  not  one 


Chapter  V. 

PEACE. 

Court  had  been  convened, 
and  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney was  sorting  his  pa- 
pers, when  Mr.  James 
Pearson,  accompanied  by 
Andrew,  walked  into  the 
court-room. 

Andrew  was  pale,  but  otherwise 
there  was  no  visible  sign  of  the 
terrible  excitement  and  nervous 
strain  through  which  he  had 
passed.  He  had  learned  but  little 
from  his  uncle's  manner  during 
the  time  they  were  closeted  to- 
gether. To  Andrew's  trembling 
confession,  "It  was  I  who  shot 
Pete— I  was  a  coward  and  afraid  to 
own  it  at  first,  but  now  I  am  not 
afraid,"  M*r.  Pearson  had  replied 
in  an  absent,  troubled  way: 

"Yes,  yes— to  be  sure— certainly. 
It  must  be  told  at  once— to  be 
sure." 

How  prompt  he  was  to  act.  His 
promptness  was  not  lost  upon  his 
nephew,  whose  loitering  had 
caused  so  much  needless  suffering. 

The  lawyer,  too,  had  scarcely 
seemed  to  notice  his  pain  and  the 
humiliation  of  :  his  confession. 
He  had  smiled— actually  smiled— 
while  the  boy  was  sobbing  out  the 
story  of  his  cowardice  and  his  re- 
gret—srniled  !  His  face,  to  be  sure, 
was  turned  away,  so  that  Andrew 
did  not  suspect  there  were  tears 
in  the  eyes  that  had  looked  upon 
human  misfortune  from  a  humane 
as  well  as  a  legal  standpoint. 

But  the  worst  was  over;  he  no 
longer  carried  his  burden  alone. 
Yet  he  dreaded  the  publication  of 
his  cowardice;  he  had  no  hope  of 
being  presented  in  any  other  light 
than  that  of  a  coward.  As  to  what 
the  law  would  do  with  him,  what 
punishment  inflict,  Mr.  Lurton 
had  explained  to  him,  after  his 
confession,  that  the  law  was  a  pro- 
tector  no  less  than  a  prosecutor, 
and  that  an  accident  was  not,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  a  crime.  "If," 
he  had  added  with  serious  em- 
pfefcsiB,  "it  can  be  satisfactorily 
proven  that  it  was  an  accident." 

As  he  entered  the  court-room, 
Andrew  felt  glad  that  his  father 
was  not  present.   His  uncle  had 
explained  to  him  that  his  father  had  been  de- 
tained at  home  by  a  sudden  attack  of  vertigo. 
He  did  not  tell  him  that  he  had  sent  his  own 
carriage  out  to  bring  him  in  if  he  were  able  to 
travel.   Andrew  felt  that  it  was  far  more  easy 
to  face  the  publication  of  his  disgrace  than 
being  forced  to  see  a  blush  upon  the  pi'oud, 
tender  face  of  his  father. 

As  he  dropped  into  the  seat  beside  his  uncle, 
near  the  witness-stand,  he  lifted  his  eyes  and 
met  those'  of  Uncle  Jack.  The  broad,  black 
face  wore  an  unmistakable  grin,  as  thrusting 
his  hand  deep  into  his  coat  pocket  he  drew  out 
a  roasted  sweet  potato  that  Aunt  Jenny"  had 
brought  him  the  day  before,  and  began  to 
munch  it,  with  the  same  relish  as  when  he 
used  to  drag  them  out  from  the  hot  ashes  in 
the  cabin  on  the  Stone  river  plantation.  His 
presence  gave  Andrew  new  strength;  he  was 
able  now  to  look  him  in  the  face  and  smile, 
which  he  did,  to  the  very  visible  delight 
of  the  prisoner.  Andrew  had  scarcely  taken 
his  seat  before  the  attorney  for  the  defense 
arose. 

"Your  honor,"  said  he,  and  the  court-room 
grew  so  still  that  Andrew  fancied  he  could 
hear  his  own  heart  beat,  "I  have  a  statement 
to  make  which  trenches  upon  the  case  with 
such  vital  importance  that  I  must  crave  the 
indulgence  of  the  court  in  allowing  me  to 
make  it  at  once." 

The  prosecuting  attorney  was  upon  his  feet 
in  an  instant. 

"Your  honor,"  said  he,  "I  object." 

Nobody  was  alarmed,  however,  because  of 
the  objection  ;  they  seemed  to  somehow  under- 
stand that  it  is  the  business  of  the  prosecuting 
attorney  to  "object"— to  always  "object"  to 
everything  the  defense  may  offer. 

"The  statement,"  said  Mr.  Lurton,  "is 
equally  important  to  the  other  side.  In  fact, 
your  honor,  the  information  I  have  to  impart 
will  leave  both  the  prosecutor  and  myself 
without  a  case." 

Andrew  scarcely  heard  the  laugh  which  this 
provoked;  he  was  listening— impatient,  eager, 
for  the  lawyer  to  continue  his  remarks.  When 
the  j  udge  had  rapped  for  silence  and  order  was 
again  restored,  Mr.  Lurton  drew  himself 
proudly  up  and  began.  His  very  voice  seemed 
to  undergo  a  change,  so  gentle,  deep  and  full 
of  pathetic  sincerity  was  every  tone. 

"Your  honor,"  said  he,  "there  was  once  a 
brave  and  noble  boy,  who,  in  a  moment  of 
unguarded,  boyish  fun,  without  malice,  or 
evil  intent,  committed  an  act  which,  under 
other  and  less  pitiful  circumstances,  would 
have  been  adjudged  a  crime,  and  punishable 
With  death." 


It  was  dark  when  he  reached  the  cabin. 


along  the  turnpike  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
saw  an  object  in  a  grape-tree  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  a  coon  feeding  upon  wild  grapes. 
With  all  a  boy's  love  of  sport  he  lifted  his 
rifle,  took  aim  and  fired.  There  was  a  crash  of 
breaking  boughs,  a  cry  which  cut  to  the  heart 
of  the  horrified  lad,  and  a  man,  bruised  and 
bleeding,  wounded  unto  death,  dropped  heav- 
ily to  the  grouiiO.  The  boy  gazed  for  a  single 
instant;  then,  horror-stricken,  turned  and 
fled.  Afterward,  thinking  the  man  might  be 
alive  and  needing  help,  he  turned  back  to  his 
assistance.  Hearing  that  he  was  beyond  help, 
and  ignorant  of  the  law,  the  boy  turned  cow- 
ard for  a  moment  and  resolved  to  keep  his 
secret,  lest  the  law  take  hold  upon  him  and 
hold  him  guilty  of  murder.  But,  your  honor, 
another,  an  old  man,  a  negro— there  he  sits — 
was  charged  with  the  crime,  and  dragged  away 
to  jail  before  the  very  eyes  of  the  guilty,  suf- 
fering boy.  Yet  he  held  his  peace;  he  was 
afraid.  He  saw  the  arrest,  witnessed  the 
gathering  of  a  mob  to  take  the  old  man  from 
jail  and  lynch  him,  yet  fear  chained  his 
tongue.  He  knew  that  old  man  was  to  be  tried 
for  his  life;  knew  that  in  all  probability  he 
would  be  punished ;  yet  he  held  his  secret  un- 
revealed— no  fear  could  pinch  it  from  him. 
Yet  all  the  while  was  conscience,  that  God- 
given  guide  to  peace,  at  work.  This  morning, 
your  honor,  this  conscience-stricken  boy 
fought  his  last  battle  with  cowardly  tempta- 
tion.- It  was  a  wordless,  bloodless  battle,  in 
which  good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  truth 
and  falsehood,  honor  and  dishonor,  arrayed 
themselves  in  battle-line  'gainst  one  another. 
He  fought  alone,  single-handed,  without  other 
weapon  than  honest  blood  and  manly  courage. 
Your  honor,  I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  he 
came  off  that  lonely  battle-field  a  conqueror. 
He  asks  me  to  say  to  this  court  that  he  has 
tried  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and  that 
he  is  ready  to  accept  the  consequences.  I 
am  here  to  ask  you  to  hear  that  brave 
boy's  story,  and  then  to  send  this  faithful 
old  black  man  home  to  his  cabin  and  his  hoe- 
cake." 

There  were  few  dry  eyes  in  the  court-room 
when  the  attorney  resumed  his  seat.  Among 
the  spectators  there  was  a  movement  as  if 
they  were  about  to  break  into  applause,  but 
the  judge  quickly  suppressed  it,  and  amoment 
later  Andrew  took  the  witness-stand*.  As  he 
arose,  the  first  face  he  saw  was  his  father's. 
Tears  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  and 
his  lips  twitched  with  the  emotion  he  was 
endeavoring  to  control.  But  there  was  no 
anger  in  the  face— only  surprise,  sympathy, 
tenderness.  Andrew  turned  his  own  face  and 


who  heard  it  without  tears;  there  was  not 
one  who  heard  it  who  had  not  been  a  boy 
himself. 

"I  was  afraid,"  he  said  in  closing.  "It  was 
such  a  terrible  thing  for  a  boy  to  do,  though  I 
did  not  intend  to  hurt  Uncle  Pete.  I  was 
afraid  they  would  hang  me,  at  first,  then  I 
think  I  became  more  afraid  of  being  called  a 
coward  than  I  was  of  being  hung.  But  I  did 
it;  it  was  an  accident.  I  am  telling  the  truth ; 
I  want  to  do  right.  I  was  a  coward,  but  I  want 
to  do  right— if  I  die  for  it." 

As  he  turned  to  resume  his  seat,  the  pros- 
ecuting attorney,  who  had  been  wrenching 
his  nose  for  s.ome  fifteen  minutes,  leaned  for- 
ward and  offered  Andrew  his  hand.  But  the 
attorney  was  not  the  only  one  to  appreciate 
the  boy's  brave  struggle,  and  to  recognize  the 
courage  that  had  dared  to  do  the  right  in  the 
face— as  he  believed— of  certain  disaster,  just 
because  it  was  right.  The  judge  blew  his  nose 
more  violently  than  was  necessary;  Uncle 
Jack's  potato— he  had  forgotten  to  finish  it- 
dropped  to  the  floor,  while  Uncle  Jack  gave 
expression  to  a  low-spoken : 

"Dar!  Ain'  I  done  tol'  you  dat  little  boy  ain' 
no  coward?  Sholy,  sholy !" 

"Your  honor,"  said  the  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, "I  move  that  the  case  against  the  pris- 
oner be  dismissed." 

This  was  done  at  once,  after  which  the  court 
took  a  recess— "In  order  to  clear  up  the  atmos- 
phere of  brine,"  some  one  said. 

As  Uncle  Jack  was  leaving  the  room  he  ran 
against  the  sheriff  who  had  made  the  arrest 
at  his  cabin  a  month  before.  The  officer 
smiled  and  extended  his  hand. 

"Well,  Uncle  Jack,"  said  he,  "I  see  you  are 
determined  to  beat  me  out  of  a  job." 

Uncle  Jack  gave  the  sheriff  his  left  hand  ; 
his  right  was  thrust  hastily  into  his  pocket, 
and  a  moment  later  he  was  flourishing  before 
the  eyes  of  the  astonished  officer  a  little  flat, 
soiled,  three-cornered  bag  made  of  coarse,  yel- 
low domestic. 

"Ain' I  done  tol'  you  dat  cunjure-bag  keep 
off  de  bad  luck?"  said  he.  Dat's  huccome  I 
say  I  'bleeged  ter  fotch  it  'long  o'  me.  Sholy, 
sholy!" 

But  that  night,  in  the  cabin  on  the  Stone 
river  plantation,  Uncle  Jack  had  a  very  differ- 
ent story  to  tell.  The  hews  of  the  releasing  of 
the  prisoner  reached  the  farm  some  hours 
before  he  walked  into  the  cabin  where  Aunt. 
Jenny  was  bending  over  the  fire  basting  a. 
roasting  pig  with  a  mixture  of  vinegar,  salt 
and  pepper.  The  table  was  spread  with  a 
white  linen  cloth,  and  evidently,  festivities  of 
an  unusual  order  were  on  foot,  for  since  noon 


dusky  forms  had  been  darting  to  and  fro,  in 
and  out  the  cabin  door,  each  bringing  an  offer- 
ing for  the  "festerbul"  that  was  to  celebrate 
the  return  of  the  prisoner. 

Not  the  least  energetic  among  those  who 
prepared  the  feast  was  Big  Lize,  Pete's  wife. 

She  had  killed  her  best  gobbler, 
dressed  and  cooked  it,  and  brought 
it  along  with  the  'possum  that 
Mose  had  asked  her  to  bake,  with 
some  sweet  potatoes,  as  his  con- 
tribution to  the  supper.  From  the 
farm-house  the  mistress  had  sent 
'  down  a  pound-cake  and  a  basket 
of  doughnuts  in  Andrew's  name, 
while  the  master  sent  the  identical 
shoat  that  Aunt  Jenny  was  so  in- 
dustriously basting  before  the  big 
kitchen  fire,  in  the  hope  of  "gittin' 
it  raidy  'g'inst  dey  all  comes," 
for  all  the  plantation  hands  were 
expected  to  be  there  to  welcome 
/  the  old  man  home.  It  was  dark 
when  he  reached  the  cabin  door, 
and  stood  a  moment  with  his  feet 
upon  the  threshold,  a  hand  upon 
either  door-post,  looking  in. 

How  good  it  was,  that  blessed 
home  feeling!  How  good,  and 
safe,  and  sweet!  After  wandering, 
rest;  after  turmoil,  doubt  and  un- 
certainty, peace.  The  very  smell 
of  the  corn-cake  browning  upon 
the  hoe  off  one  end  of  the  hearth 
was  like  a  perfume — a  sweet, 
familiar  old  perfume— to  his  nos- 
trils. And  the  fat,  shapeless  figure 
bending  over  her  barbecue  was  as 
perfect  to  his  partial  eye  as  any 
faultless  Milo  to  the  trained  eye  of 
an  artist.  He  saw  the  table  with 
its  burden  of  good  things— the 
odor  of  'possum  filled  the  room, 
seeming  to  demand  recognition. 
The  ex-prisoner  thrust  his  woolly 
head  well  into  the  room,  but  with- 
out entering  called  out  in  his  glad 
old  way : 

"Eh-eh!  Spec'  you  lookin'  fur 
cunfny  ter  supper  dis  night,  Mis' 
Jinny.   Sholy,  sholy !" 

She  gave  a  funny  little  shout 
that  was  half  joy,  half  surprise, 
dropped  her  basting-mop  into  the 
bowl  of  vinegar,  and  for  very 
(weakness  sat  down  upon  the  hard 
puncheon  floor  and  began  to  cry. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  soon 
spread,  and  then  the  visitors  began 
to  gather,  led  by  Yellow  Pete's 
widow.'  Their  "Howdy   you  do, 
Unc'  Jack?"  could  be  heard  on  ail 
sides,  as  they  came  down  the  little 
paths  to  the  cabin,  across  the  or- 
chard,  through  the  chinquapin 
thicket  and  across  the  sheep-pas- 
ture.  They  had  forgotten  the  ar- 
rest, the  mob,  the  very  crime  itself; 
they  remembered  only  that  he  had  suffered, 
and  that  he  had  returned  to  them. 
Such  a  night  as  they  made  of  it!  Such 
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NEVER  TOO  LATE 

— the  bad  habits  and 
early  vices  of  young 
men  and  their  dis- 
astrous consequen- 
ces. Young  men 
and  old  men,  those 
who  suffer  from 
nervous  debility  and 
exhaustion,  the 
wasting  away  of  the 
vital  strength  and 
power  from  hidden 
drains  or  intemper- 
ate habits  can  readi- 
ly find  relief  for  body  and  mind  by  writing 
the  World's  Dispensary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  They  employ  a  full 
staff  of  physicians  and  Specialists,  who 
treat  at  a  distance  by  correspondence  or  at 
the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute 
of  Buffalo,  all  this  class  of  diseases.  Those 
who  suffer  from  low  spirits,  irritable 
temper,  a  "broken-down"  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  such  distressing  symptoms  as 
backache,  dizziness,  shooting  pains  in  head 
or  chest  and  indigestion,  sexual  excesses 
or  abuses,  all  the  result  of  exhausting  dis- 
eases or  drains  upon  the  system, — will  find 
a  permanent  cure  after  taking  the  special 
prescriptions  sent  them  from  the  Invalids' 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute.  This  associa- 
tion of  medical  men  have  prepared  a  book 
written  in  plain  but  chaste  language,  treat- 
ing of  the  nature,  symptoms  and  curability, 
by  home  treatment,  of  such  diseases.  The 
World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association, 
Proprietors  of  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Sur- 
gical Institute,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will,  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  notice,  with  10  cents  (in  stamps 
for  postage)  mail,  sealed  in  plain  envelope, 
a  copy  of  this  useful  book.  It  should  be 
read  by  every  young  man,  parent  and  guar- 
dian in  the  land. 


The  Key  to  the  Situation 

-if  you  suffer  from  Sick  or  Bil- 
ious Headache,  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  Bilious  Attacks,  or 
any  derangement  of  the  stomach, 
liver  and  bowels — is  Dr.  Pierce's 
Pleasant  Pellets.  Mildly  and 
gently,  but  thoroughly  and  ef- 
fectively, they  cleanse,  renovate 
and  regulate  the  entire  system. 
One  little  "Pellet"  for  a  gentle  laxative — 
three  for  a  cathartic.  They're  purely  vege- 
table and  perfectly  harmless :  these  tiny, 
sugar-coated  granules  of  Dr.  Pierce. 
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stories  as  were  told  between  the  tunes  that 
Mose  picked  out  upon  his  banjo.  And  -when 
they  were  tired  of  music  and  feasting,  they 
remembered  to  ask  about  the  trial. 

"Was  you  skeered?  Tell  us  all  'bout  hit," 
they  demanded. 

Uncle  Jack  straightened  himself  in  his 
chair,  laid  his  rough  old  hand  across  Aunt 
Jenny's  shoulder  and  said : 

"I  wuz  feeling  some  bad,  sholy.  Hit  seem 
lack  dey  wuz  boun'  ter  hang  me,  any'hows, 
dis  mawnin'  when  I  went  inter  de  cote-room. 
But  when  I  look  up  en  see  de  little  marster 
settin'  dar  lookin'  so  brave-lack,  all  my  skeer 
des  went  skeetin' off.  Soon's  I  see  him  I  jest 
tuk  out  dat  sweet  'tater  what  Mis'  Jinny  sont 
me  en  begin  ter  eat  it,  kase  I  knowed  hit  wuz 
all  right.  En  dat's  all  dey  is  ter  tell.  I  disre- 
member  all  dey  said,  beca'se  I  wuz  thinkin' 
'bout  de  time  dat  chile  rid  off  in  de  dark  ter 
fotch  de  doctor,  en  I  sez,  sen  I,  'Dat  little  boy 
ain'  no  coward.  He  gwine  tell  all  'bout  it  his 
ownse'f,  bimeby.'  Dat's  hnccome  I  ain'  told 
when  I  see  him  shoot  in  de  grape-vine  en  kill 
po'  Pete.  I  know  he  gwine  tell  hit  all  his  own- 
se'f, bimeby.  En  when  I  see  his  ma  crope  out 
ter  de  gate  ter  meet  him,  when  we-alls  got  home 
ter-uight,  seem  lack  I  couldn't  hear  dat  she 
say,  'Howdy,  line'  Jack  ?  En  weleome  home 
ag'in.'  Seem  lack  I  could  unly  see  her  op'n 
her  arms  en  take  dat  big  boy  o'  hers  inter  'em, 
en  hoi'  him  fast  en  never  say  a  blessed  word. 
But  I  spoke  up,  en  sez  I,  'Mistiss,  dey's  some 
mighty  fine  folks  in  dis  worl',  I  reckin',  but 
dey  ain'  none  in  hit  mo'  braver  en  what  dat 
chile  am.  Sholy,  sholy!'  " 

THE  END. 


AN  AMERICAN  CLEOPATRA. 

It  is  much  better  for  a  pretty  woman  to  be 
smart  of  dress  than  of  speech.  Listen  to  our 
tale. 

'  Doubtless  Miss  Loring  herself  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  say  exactly  how  it  came  about.  The 
simple  truth,  no  doubt,  is  that  she  began  inno- 
cently enough  with  Marion  Crawford,  and 
then,  at  a  single  bound,  stood  dazed  before  the 
mysteries  of  "Isis  Unveiled."  After  that  there 
fell  across  her  brown  eyes  a  melancholy 
shadow;  there  crept  into  her  conversation  a 
tincture  of  theosophy;  and  in  strolling  the 
piazzas  her  goddess  head  dropped  forward  a 
bit,  as  though  seeking"  to  arrest  some  fugitive 
glimpse  of  the  infinite. 

This  was  last  summer  at  Bar  Hasrbor;  and 
this  was  the  first  impression  that  Paul  Nugent, 
after  several  tedious  weeks,  got  of  her  there ; 
and  it  amused  him.  There,  also,  and  for  the 
first  time,  he  met  Prof.  Goll.  The  two  men 
made  a  false  appraisement  ef  each  other  at  a 
glance.  Nugent  had  height  and  shoulders  and 
color,  and  that  almost  flaunting  air  of  health, 
the  sight  of  which  brings  envy  to  dyspeptics. 
The  professor  was  a  smaller  man,  of  fine,  wiry 
form  and  memorable  head ;  of  olive  skin  and 
baffling  age.  He  mistook  Nugent  for  a  good- 
natured  swell  of  dense  muscle  and  perception. 
Nugent  took  him  for  a  foreign  adventurer 
who  pretended  to  see  celestial  glories  in  sym- 
phonies, and  who  set  his  liquid  eyes  as  snares 
for  sentimental  women.  He  saw,  too,  that 
this  man  was  already  much  to  Miss  .Loring, 
and  that  the  two  were  very  effective  together. 

•  "Our  talk  will  bore  you,  I  fear,"  she  had  said, 
when  he  first  came  upon  them.  "Professor 
Goll  will  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  in  New 
York  this  winter  on  various  subjects  related  to 
psychic  science,  telepathy,  hypnotism  and 
such  things,  you  know." 

She  said  this  glibly,  in  a  tone  tolerant  of 
Paul's  assumed  ignorance,  and  the  professor 
unconsciously  adopted  her  manner  in  asking 
politely : 

"Are  you  interested  in  the  subject?" 

"Don't  know  anything  about  it,"  said  Paul 
in  a  cheerful,  confiding  tone.  "So  far  as  mind- 
reading  and  hypnotism  and  Mme.  Blavatsky 
are  concerned — "  He  paused,  disconcerted  by 
the  patronizing  smile  with  which  both  the 
professor  and  Miss  Loring  regarded  him. 
"Why,"  he  added,  with  a  light  laugh,  "they 
make  me  very  tired." 

After  that  he  was  silent  and  ignored.  He 
listened,  however,  and  learned  much,  and  the 
next  day  he  gained  audience  of  them  again 
and  learned  more,  as  follows: 

"Metempsychosis?  Believe  it?"  murmured 
the  professor  "It  is  the  oldest,  the  only  re- 
ligion. Miss  Loring,  I  know  it  to  be  true." 

An  answering  heat  flushed  on  her  face. 

"Oh,"  she  said,  "if  I  could  only  tell  you  what 
I  kuow  to  be  true!" 

Paul  was  quite  forgotten,  and  this  scene  was 
too  much  for  him.  He  turned  quietly  aside 
and  entered  the  music-room,  where  sat  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Harkness.  She  began  to  gird  him 
gently. 

"Paulie,  Paulie,"  she  said,  looking  tenderly 
up  at  him,  "what  a  ridiculous  baby  boy  you 
are!"  He  swallowed  hard  and  tried  to  wriggle, 
away;  but  she  kept  her  hold  and  went  on 
rapidly.  "You  know  less  about  women,  my 
child,  than  the  pope.  You  like  pure  air  and 
food,  and  boxing-gloves,  and  other  ridiculous 
things;  and  now  listen  to  your  sister,  who 
thinks  she  does  know  women.  Gertrude  loves 
you."  She  never  forgot  the  grateful  look  he 
gave  her.  "At  least  she  did  love  you,  Paulie; 
I  am  sure  of  that.  But  you  can't  capture  a 
woman  as  you  would  a  bear— not  a  woman 
like  Gertrude.  You  must  race  for  her  if  you 
want  her.  Go  home  and  get  in  training.  The 
race  will  come  off  this  winter;  not  before— I 
won't  let  it.  After  this  hour,  where  Gertrude 
is  there  shall  be  your  only  and  own  sister. 
Don't  worry  about  that." 

So  Nugent  next  morning  went  away,  and 


his  sister  kept  her  word.  Her  witty  challenges 
tricked  the  professor  into  a  constant  exhioi- 
tion  of  the  lighter  and  less  romantic  side  of 
his  nature;  and  this,  in  retrospect,  he  found 
exceedingly  provoking.  Meanwhile,  in  New 
York  Nugent  boxed  a  good  deal  at  the  fencing 
and  sparring  club;  but  was  never  sensible  of 
the  humor  of  this. 

In  midwinter  Prof.  Goll  began  his  course  of 
lectures.  They  took  at  once.  He  ranged  in 
theme  from  the  open  secrets  of  animal  mag- 
netism to  the  mystic  subtleties  of  esoteric 
Buddhism.  He  spoke  with  admirable  el- 
oquence; and  above  all,  there  was  a  charming 
sympathy  between  the  man  and  his  subject. 

Miss  Loring,  of  course,  went  each  time  to 
hear  him,  and  each  time  with  Mrs.  Harkness. 
Nugent  had  previous  engagements,  but  he 
heard  of  the  lectures  a  great  deal,  and  he  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  professor 
one  evening  at  a  dinner  given  by  his  sister. 

It  really  seemed  that  Paul  had  been  training 
indeed.  His  stories  were  fresh,  .brief  and 
abundant;  his  jocund  mood  contagious,  and  it 
held  out  bravely  to  the  salad. 

The  professor  was  exceptionally  quiet  all 
evening,  and  he  stayed  late.  Paul  left  early, 
in  obedience  to  a  sign  from  his  wise  little  sis- 
ter. Again  that  night  the  rivals  met  /it  the 
club,  and  the  professor  began  to  study  his 
man  in  earnest.  Paul,  too,  made  notes.  He 
left,  and  acknowledged  to  himself  the  profes- 
sor's intellectual  superiority  The  professor, 
however,  did  not  seem  so  ready  to  concede  to 
Paul  his  manifest  physical  advantages. 

"I've  not  had  gloves  on  for  some  time,"  he 
said,  "but  I  warn  you  I'm  rather  handy  with 
them." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  rather  immodest 
about  it,  the  professor  sparred  with  skill,  as 
Paul  discovered  the  following  afternoon  at 
the  club.  After  that  they  met  repeatedly 
there,  and  Paul,  toying  with  the  professor  and 
learning  his  tricks,  shrewdly  arranged  for  a 
coup  de  partie.  The  other,  however,  still  mis- 
took Paul  for  a  good-natured  athletic  fool. 
Otherwise,  he  would  not  have  remarked,  as  he 
did  one  day  in  an  affectedly  languid  tone,  that 
it  was  rather  a  pity  Miss  Loring  was  rich. 

"I'm  sure,"  said  Paul,  "we  both  agree  that 
Miss  Loring  needs  neither  genius  nor  money 
to  make  ber  perfect." 

"She  is  the  most  charming  woman  in  the 
world,"  said  the  professor  warmly. 

But  he  had  delivered  himself  into  the  hands 
of  his  adversary,  and  Paul  proposed  to  make 
away  with  him  at  once. 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday,  and  on 
Wednesday  afternoons  of  the  season  Mrs. 
Harkness  usually  came  under  the  spell  of  the 
orchestra.  There  Paul,  entering  late,  found 
her  and  Gertrude,  and  back  of  Gertrude's 
chair  the  professor.  Wedging  forward,  he 
gained,  in  the  first  interval,  liis  sister's  ear. 

"Now  is  the  time,"  he  whispered.  "The  race 
is  on.  I  want  you  to  bring  her,  without  fail, 
to  the  club  on  Saturday  night.  He  thinks  he 
can  do  me  with  the  gloves;  I  don't." 

Mrs.  Harkness  looked  up  at  him  and  began 
to  laugh  in  her  handkerchief. 

"Oh,  that  is  too  absurd,  Paul,"  she  said,  "but 
I'll  do  it." 

Then  he  bent  over  Gertrude  and  said : 

"I  came  here  to  ask  if  you  would  like  to  see 
Bernhardt  in  'Cleopatra'  to-morrow  night?" 

She  started  forward  in  her  chair  and  turned 
sideways  to  him  a  face  grown  suddenly  white. 
It  was  the  act  of  an  instant,  for  while  yet  he 
stared  at  her  the  professor  leaned  between 
them,  saying  softly,  "Now,  I  kuow."  And 
then,  as  she  sank  back  in  her  Seat,  the  blood 
ran  up  from  her  beautiful  throaf.  • 

Know  what?  Turning  savagely  about,  Paul- 
was  moved  almost  beyond  control  by  the 
complacent  smile  on  the  professor's  face  to 
seize  and  crush  him  then  and  there.  But  Ger- 
trude looked  around  again  and  beckoned  him 
with  her  eyes. 

"Wait  for  me,"  she  said;  "I  have  something 
to  say  to  you." 

The  music  drummed  on  for  ages.  Know 
what?  Then  he  harked  back  to  the  day  at  Bar 
Harbor,  and  suddenly  bethought  himself  of 
the  strange  words  she  had  uttered  then  on  the 
porch.  "If  I  could  only  tell  you  what  I  know 
to  be  true!"  she  had  said  to  the  professor. 
And  now  he  said  he  knew.  What  could  he 
know? 

Once  out  on  the  street,  with  the  professor 
and  Mrs.  Harkness  well  ahead,  he  turned  to 
her  suddenly  and  asked: 

"Well?" 

But  speech  came  hard.  "Oh^another  time '." 
she  said. 

"No,  now  !"  he  demanded. 

"Well,"  she  laughed,  "what,  have  you  to 
say  ?" 

"This,"  he  said,  in  a  sudden  whirlwind  of 
passion,  "I  love  you  and  I  hate  that  man." 

"Why  do  you  hate  him?"  she  whispered. 

"Because  I  am  afraid  you  love  him.  Do 
you?" 

Then  he  looked  at  her,  and  the  peace  of 
heaven  descended  upon  him.  She  was  mute, 
*but  the  message  he  longed  for  smiled  upon 
her  lips. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "I  know  him  far  better 
than  you  do." 

"Perhaps  I  should  have  learned  to  know 
him  too  late  if  it  had  not  been  for  your  sister. 
She  broke  the  spell.  I'm  almost  ashamed  to 
tell  you,  but  you  certainly  saw  enough  at  Bar 
Harbor  to  know  what  bond  of  sympathy  was 
between  us.  The  books  he  gave  me  to  read— 
our  talks  about  them— that  was  all.  But 
really,  I  began  to  believe—" 


"What  did  you  mean  that  day,"  Paul  broke 
in,  "fcvhen  you  wished  you  could  only  tell  hiin  ! 
what  you  knew  to  be  true?" 
•  "Oh,  don't!"  she  faltered;  then  with  sudden 
courage  said  rapidly,  "We  had  talked  a  great 
deal  of  metempsychosis;  maybe  you  remem- 
ber. I  had  about  persuaded  myself  that  I  be- 
lieved in  it.   Then  one  day  he  confided  to  me 
the  great  discovery  and  secret  of  his  life,  that 
—that— oh,  it  sounds  too  ridiculous  now— well, 
the  soul  of  Marc    Antony  had  descended 
through  ages  into  his  body.  There!  Butdon't' 
laugb>" 

"I  can't,"  said  Paul  gravely.  "Though  the 
descent  is  tremendous." 

"Then  you  see,"  she  went  on,  "that  other 
idea  came  gradually  into  my  head.  Isn't  it 
simply  awful?" 

"What  idea?" 

"You  kuow  very  well ;  I  saw  you  knew  when 
he  spoke  this  afternoon." 

"  'Pon  my  word,  I  don't." 

"Why,  Cleopatra.  Can't  you  see?  Of  course, 
he  knew  it  all  the  time,  though  he  wished  the 
notion  to  take  root  in  my  mind  and  grow  into 
conviction  as  though  he  hadn't  nursed  it  at 
all.   I  hate  him!" 

Paul  stopped  short  in  his  tracks. 

"Do  you  mean  to  say,"  he  slowly  demanded, 
"that  you  actually  believed  that  you  were 
Cleopatra?" 

"Now  don't,  Paul !"  she  implored,  moving 
hastily  on.  "Don't  let's  talk  about  it  any 
more.  When  you  asked  me  to  go  with  you  to 
see  Bernhardt  I  came  near  fainting;  I  thought 
he  had  told  yon,  and  that  you  were  making 
fun  of  me.  Oh,  it  is  too  disgusting  to  think 
about !  Please— please  promise  me—" 

He  promised  her  everything  in  that  one 
superlative  moment,  and  then  as  they  drew 
near  to  the  other  two,  hurriedly  said: 

'Do  you  know  the  brute  thinks  you  have 
big  money  and  genius?" 

"Is  he  altogether  wrong  about  that?"  she 
murmured  demurely.  "But  do  you  know  he 
thinks  you  spar  fairly  well?  He  tells  me  that 
with  practice  you  will  do  very  cleverly  indeed, 
and  that  he  enjoys  giving  a  man  like  you 
what  points  he  knows." 

"Oh,  he  does,  does  he?"  gasped  Paul.  "That 
settles  Mr.  Marc  Antony!" 

On  Saturday  night  the  big  exhibition-room 
in  the  fencing  and  sparring  club  was  lined 
around  with  interested  and  interesting  spec- 
tators—men  of  brawn  and  women  of  beauty. 
Foils  flashed,  gloved  bauds  punched,  strong 
backs  bent  in  wrestling. 

Paul  came  purposely  late  with  the  professor. 
They  had  barely  time,  indeed,  to  get  into  their 
clothes  when  the  ring  was  ready  for  them.  It 
was  seldom  Paul  showed  his  skill,  and  hence 
the  promised  set-to  was  esteemed  as  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  the  evening.  The  professor,  it 
is  only  fair  to  say  was  not  apprised  of  this ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  stopped  aghast  at  sight  of  the 
expectant  congregation,  and  would  gladly 
have  beaten  a  retreat,  but  a  grip  of  iron  was 
on  his  shoulder,  and  ere  he  knew  it,  he  was 
standing  in  full  sight,  on  guard. 

Then  a  buzz  of  admirat  ion  and  surprise  went 
around  the  room.  1 

"Why,  it's  Professor  Goll !" 

He  heard,  and  a  fierce  hate  blazed  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  Paul  felt  that  it  would  be  a  fight  in- 
deed. Gertrude  was  there ;  he  Pad  sought  and 
found  her  with  his  first  swift  glance. 

From  the  beginning,  the  professor,  smiling 
wickedly,. pushed  the  bout  as  best  he  could, 
growing  conscious,  however,  with  each  spent 
blow  that  all  his  tricks  were  known  and  that 
Paul  was  trifling  with  him.  Pausing  for 
breath,  he  swept  the  room  with  <m  open,  angry 
stare,  and  presently  it  rested  upon  Gertrude. 

He  had  no  thought  of  retreat  thereafter. 
He  remembered,  with  a  rush  of  blood  to  his 
pallid  face,  how  condescendingly  he  had 
spoken  to  her  of  Paul.  With  a  higher  guard, 
then,  he  awaited  the  onset,  sparring  lightly  for 
wind.  Paul  patiently  gratified  him.  Pressed 
slowly  backward,  the  professor  was  regaining 
confidence,  when  suddenly  Paul  made  one  of 
his  famous  feints.  He  took  no  further  advan- 
tage of  it  than  to  pause  and  laugh  with  the 
spectators  at  the  wild  flurry  of  the  professor's 
arms.  But  the  next  instant  he  saw  that  his 
time  had  come;  that  the  white-lipped  man  in 
front  of  him  was  no  longer  to  be  toyed  with, 
but  stricken  down. 

The  laugh  drove  the  professor  to  an  act  of 
folly.  He  tried  to  echo  it;  and  then,  as  it 
ended  in  a  hoarse,  panting  cry,  lunged  for- 
ward with  a  shift  of  feet.  But  his  man  was 
not  there.  As  the  professor's  body  swung  to 
the  right,  his  head  bent  forward,  Paul  coolly 
turned  the  blow  and  drove  his  left  home  with 
staggering  effect.  Back  came  the  professor 
with  the  glare  of  an  infuriated  wild  beast;  the 
smile  on  Paul's  face  half  crazed  him,  and  rush- 
ing forward,  he  feinted  weakly  with  both 
hands,  and  then  swung  around  on  the  pivot. 

It  was  a  desperate  move,  and  ended  in  com- 
plete disaster.  "Gertrude  hid  her  face  in  her 
hands  as  she  saw  Paul's  long,  strong  arm 
spring  full  in  the  face  of  his  antagonist.  There 
was  a  heavy  fall,  a  storm  of  cries,  in  which  "It 
served  him  right!"  predominated,  and  when 
she  looked  up  again,  Paul  was  tenderly  spong- 
ing the  professor's  face. 

"Oh,  it  was  horrid  of  him!"  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Harkness.  Nevertheless,  she  was  proud  of  her 
lover. 

Not  a  word  passed  between  the  two  men  un- 
til they  stood  dressed  and  face  to  face  at  the 
top  of  the  flight  of  steps.   Round  about  the 


professor's  left  eye  was  a  blotch  of  red;  the 
rest  of  his  face  was  very  white. 

••1  must  thank  you,"  said  Paul,  "for  the 
points  you  have  given  me."  The  professor 
started.  "But  don't  you  think  Marc  Antony 
made  a  mistake  in  selecting  you?"  The  pro- 
fessor smiled  feebly.  "Because,"  added  Paul, 
"Cleopatra  does." 

Then  the  professor  went  down  the  steps.— 
Vanity.* 

SMALL  CHANGE. 

Small  change  is  indispensable  in  going  about 
a  city.  To  have  only  a-flve-dollar  bill  in  one's 
purse  when  riding  in  an  omnibus  or  car  is 
almost  as  bad  as  to  have  no  money.  One  re- 
quires small  change,  and  the  thoughtful  hus- 
band supplies  his  wife  with  bright  ten-cent 
pieces  and  shining  quarters  just  as  regularly 
as  with  fresh  greenbacks.  A  woman  prefers 
new  and  fresh  money  to  that  which  is  greasy 
and  soiled,  if  she  can  have  her  choice,  and  a 
certain  good  man,  known  and  loved  in  a 
large  circle,  always  makes  a  point  of  bringing 
home  to  his  family  the  wherewithal  for 
domestic  expenses  in  a  very  dainty  shape.  He 
is  deservedly  a  favorite. 

Small  change  is  as  valuable  in  the  commerce 
of  life  in  other  departments  as  in  that  of  the 
exchequer.  There  are  people  who  can  talk 
extremely  well  on  learned  and  serious  sub- 
jects, but  they  have  no  small  change.  The 
quick  jest  and  easy  repartee  of  the  drawing- 
room  are  not  for  them.  Helplessly  and  hope- 
lessly, with  gloom  settling  over  their  faces, 
and  despair  in  their  souls,  they  sit  by  while 
less  gifted  people  chat  and  laugh  and  have 
good  times.  The  trouble  is  they  are.destitute 
of  small  change. 

This  puts  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  society 
where  there  is  not  time  for  homilies  and 
treatises,  but  where  everything  is  froth  and 
foam.  The  airy  butterfly  flight  of  their  neigh- 
bors confuses  and  disturbs  them.  Their  forces 
must,  so  to  speak,  be  drawn  up  in  order,  and 
prepared  to  charge  on  the  enemy,  horse,  foot 
and  dragoons.  All  this  takes  time  and 
thought,  and  the  enemy  is  up  and  away, 
skirmishing  triumphantly  elsewhere,  before 
the  unlucky  opponent  has  arranged  his  line 
of  battle.  By  all  means  let  those  who  would 
succeed  in  society  carry  about  the  small 
change  of  witty  conversation. 


THE  HANGING  OF  PICTURES. 

In  hanging  pictures  it  is  well  to  avoid  too 
much  uniformity.  Give  the  picture  the  best 
possible  position  as  to  light,  and  above  all 
things  do  not  hang  it  too  high.  Pict  ures  naust 
sometimes  be  skied  in  galleries,  but  they 
never  need  undergo  this  humiliating  treat- 
ment in  the  drawing-room.  The  middle  of  the 
picture  should  be  on  a  level  with  or  a  trine 
above  the  eyes  that  look  upon  it.  In  a  beauti- 
ful room  great  variety  maybe  displayed  in  the 
disposition  of  the  various  pictures.  Family 
pictures  should  not  be  on  exhibition  in  those 
rooms  of  the  house  which  are  set  apart  'for 
occasions  of  ceremony.  These  may  be  appro- 
priately used  in  bedrooms,  or  even  in  little 
studios,  or  dens  which  people  have  to  them- 
selves. 

Many  of  our  walls  are  very  trying  to  pic- 
tures, and  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  a 
really  beautiful  engraving  or  water-color  loses 
its  charm'  because  of  an  ineffective  and  dis- 
cordant background.  One  may  receive  hints 
and  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  hanging  of 
pictures  by  an  occasional  visit  to  studios  or 
galleries,  where  frequently  the  tones  of  the 
walls  are  effectively  treated  so  as  to  bring  out 
the  best  points  in  the  picture.  Not  long  ago 
in  a  country-house  a  woman  of  taste  hit  upon 
the  pban  of  hanging  a  bare  white  wall  with  a 
drapery  laid  on  smoothly  of  rich-toned  olive 
plush.  Against  this  her  pictures  and  engrav- 
ings stood  out  in  greatly  added  beauty.  Blue 
denim  makes  a  cool  and  effective  background 
for  some  pictures. — Harper's  Bazar. 


$1,000  IN  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAY 
AS  PRIZES. 


For  the  Best  Pictures  Taken. 

On  November  15th,  1S95,  we  shall  give 
away  One  Thousand  Dollars  in  gold  for 
the  best  pictures  taken  by  the  La  Crosse 
( 'amera. 

The  prizes  will  be  awarded  as  follow  s : 
$200  in  gold  will  be  given  for  the  best 
picture  taken  by  this  Camera;  $ioo  for 
the  second  best;  $50  for  the  third  best; 
$25  for  the  fourth  best ;  $15  for  the  fifth 
best ;  $10  for  the  sixth  best,  and  for  the 
next  40  best  $5  each  will  be  given  ;  for 
the  next  80 best  $2.50  each  will  be  given, 
and  for  the  next  200  best  pictures  taken 
by  the  La  Crosse  Camera  $!  each  will  be 
given,  making  in  all  SI, 000  given  away. 

We  shall  do  this  for  two  reasons,  viz.: 
The  first  to  introduce  the  La  Crosse 
Camera  for  1895;  the  second,  to  educate 
t  he  amateurs  in  photography.  This  con- 
test closes  on  November  1st,  1895. 

This  camera  can  be  used  by  any  one 
and  is  sold  under  a  positive  written  guar- 
antee to  do  the  work  or  money  refunded. 

Sent  by  express  with  full  instructions 
and  rules  governing  this,  contest  upon  re- 
ceipt of  ex  press  money  order  for  S 1 . 7  5 . 

Remember,  A  Written  Guarantee 
Goes  With  Every  Camera. 

Address,  La  Ceosse  Specialty  Co., 
La  Crosse,  Wis. 


Jui/r  15,  1895. 
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REMEMBER,  BOYS  MAKE  MEN. 

Wbou  you  see  a  ragged  urchin 
Standing  wistful  in  the  street, 
With  torn  hat  and  kneeless  trousers, 
Dirty  face  and  hare  red  feet, 
Pass  not  by  the  child  unheeding. 
Smile  upon  him.    Mark  me,  when 
He's  grown  he'll  not  forget  it, 
For  remember,  boys  make  men. 

When  the  buoyant  youthful  spirits 

Overflow  in  boyish  freak, 

Chide  your  child  in  gen tlei accents. 

Do  not  in  your  anger  speak ; 

You  must  sow  in  youthful  bosoms 

Seeds  of  tender  mercies  ;  then 

Plants  will  grow  and  bear  good  fruitage, 

When  the  erring  boys  are  men. 

Have  you  never  seen  agtandsire 
With  his  eyes  aglow  with  joy, 
Bring  to  mind  some  act  of  kindness — 
Something  said  to  him,  a  boy, 
Or  relate  some  slight  or  coldness, 
With  a  brow  all  clouded,  when 
He  said  they  wore  too  thoughtlesB 
To  remember  boys  make  men  ? 

Let  us  try  to  add  some  pleasures 

To  the  life  of  every  boy. 

For* each  child  needs  tender  interest 

In  its  sorrows  and  its  joy  ; 

Call  your  boys  home  by  its  brightness. 

They'll  avoid  a  gloomy  den. 

And  seek  for  comfort  elsewhere — 

And  remember,  boys  QAake  men. 


WITH  ALL  HIS  WORLDLY  GOODS. 

I  shall  never  forget,  said  an  old  clergyman 
recently,  the  first  marriage  ceremony  I  ever 
performed.  I  was  newly  ordained  and  newly 
married,  and  was  on  my  wedding  journey  in 
the  southern  states.  We  had  stopped  to  visit 
some  relatives  of  my  wife,  when  one  of  the 
servants,  learning  that  I  was  a  clergyman, 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  for  wedding  the 
man  of  her  choice.  / 

The  service  was  to  be  performed  at  the 
residence  of  the  groom,  a  tiny  cabin  not  far 
away  from  the  house,  and  my  young  wife, 
with  a  bevy  of  her  girl  friends,  went  along 
ostensibly  to  act  as  witnesses,  but  really  to  see 
the  fun.  Matters  went  on  smoothly  enough 
until  the  bridegroom  struck  the  sentence, 
"And  with  all  my.worldly  goods  I  thee  endow," 
when  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  prob- 
ably be  more  businesslike  to  enumerate  the 
Items. 

Starting  in  with  "Dis  yer  cabin  en  de  ba'an," 
he  went  through  with  a  list  of  all  his  posses- 
sions, refreshing  his  memory  from  time  to 
time  with  rapid  glances  around  the  room  to 
make  sure  that  nothing  had  been  omitted. 
He  finally  wound  up  breathless  on  the  "three 
pieces  er  hawg  meat  and  de  mewl,"  leaving 
me  with  my  place  in  the  prayer-book  lost  and 
my  mental  faculties  in  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  girls  had  long  before  fled  from  the  cabin, 
prudently  distrusting  their  powers  of -self- 
control,  so  I  finished  up  as  best  I  could  and 
followed  them.  I  have  never  married  a  couple 
since  without  a  slight  nervousness  as  the  man 
neared  that  place  in  the  service.  Suppose 
some  millionaire  should  take  it  into  his  head 
to  emulate  my  colored  friend  and  enumerate 
his  worldly  goods  in  the  middle  of  the  cer- 
emony !    

CLOCKLESS  COUNTRIES. 

Liberia,  in  Africa,  has  neither  clock  nor 
timepiece  of  any  sort ;  the  reckoning  of  time  is 
made  entirely  by  the  movement  and  position 
of  the  sun,  which  rises  at  6  a.  m.  and  sets  at  6 
p.  m.,  almost  to  the  minute,  the  year  round, 
and  at  noon  it  is  vertically  overhead.  The 
islanders  of  the  South  Pacific  have  no  clocks, 
but  make  a  curious  time-marker  of  their  own. 
They  take  the  kernels  from  the  nuts  of  the 
candle-tree  and  wash  and  string  them  onto 
a  rib  of  a  palm  leaf.  The  first  or  top  kernel  is 
then  lighted. 

All  of  the  kernels  are  of  the  same  size  and 
substance,  and  each  will  burn  a  certain  num- 
ber of  minutes,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  one 
next  below.  The  natives;  tie  pieces  of  black 
cloth  at  regular  ntervals  along  the  string  to 
mark  the  divisions  of  time. 

Among  the  natives  of  Singar,  in  the  Malay 
archipelago,  another  peculiar  device  is  used. 
Two  bottles  are  placed  neck  and  neck,  and 
sand  is  put  in  one  of  them,  which  pours  itself 
into  the  other  one  every  half  hour,  when  the 
bottles  are  reversed.  There  is  a  line  near  by, 
also,  on  which  are  hung  twelve  rods,  marked 
with  notches  from  one  to  twelve.  A  regularly 
appointed  keeper  attends  to  the  bottles  and 
rods,  and  sounds  the  hour  upon  a  gong.— 
Tit-Mis. 

DERIVATION  OF  JEWSHARP. 

The  name  of  this  little  musical  instrument 
is,  so  far  as  it  appears  to  show  connection  with 
the  Jewish  race,  a  misnomer.  It  has  no 
special  hold  as  a  musical  instrument  among 
the  members  of  this  race,  and  no  more  de- 
serves to  be  called  a  "Jew's-harp"  than  the 
harp  of  any  other  people. 

:  The  term  is  merely  a  corrupted  form  of  the 
French  "jeu-trompe,"  literally  a  toy  trumpet; 
but  the  corruption  of  "jeu"  into  "Jews"  is 
clearly  of  a  good  age.  Timbs,  in  one  of  his 
popular  works,  has  it  that  the  instrument  is 
called  a  "Jew's-harp"  by  Hakluyt.  Bacon 
called  it  "Jeu  trumpe,"  while  "Jeu  trump"  is 
used  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Altogether,  the  French  origin  of  the  term 
seems  the  most  favored,  and  this  leads  one  to 
the  conclusion  that  "jaws-harp"  is  but  a 
"matter-of-fact"  name  for  that  instrument, 
invented  by  some  of  the  old  folks  among 
whom  it  circulated.— Notes  and  Queries. 


GLEANINGS. 

The  oldest  secret  trade  process  now  in  exis- 
tence is  in  all  probability  either  that  method 
of  inlaying  the  hardest  steel  with  gold  and  sil- 
ver, which  seems  to  have  been  practiced  at 
Damascus  ages  ago,  and  is  stilt  known  only  to 
the  Syrian  smiths  and  their  pupils,  or  else  the 
manufacture  of  Chinese  red  or  vermilion. 

Gottlieb  von  Klackenberg,  a  South  Afri- 
can Boer,  has  two  racing  ostriches.  One  of 
them  has  developed  a  speed  of  twenty-two 
miles  an  hour,  and  has  a  stride  of  fourteen 
feet.  The  breeding  of  ostriches  for  racing  pur- 
poses has  been  seriously  interfered  with  by  the 
passage  Of  an  anti-betting  law  by  the  English 
government. 

Sheep  and  cattle  ranchers  in  southwest 
Texas  are  asking  the  state  to  help  them  exter- 
minate or  keep  down  the  wild  animals  that 
are  playing  havoc  with  stock  in  that  region. 
So  far  from  the  advent  of  settlers  thinning  out 
tu,e  panthers,  wolves  and  coyotes,  the  animals 
are  increasing  greatly  in  numbers  through  the 
plenty  of  food  afforded  by  the  vast  herds  of 
cattle  and  sheep.  The  ranchers  have  spent 
thousands  of  dollars  in  trying  to  abate  the 
pests,  but  without  avail,  and  now  they  want 
the  state  to  take  a  hand. 

Aluminium  has  the  property,  when  used  as 
a  pencil,  of  leaving  an  indelible  mark  on  glass 
or  any  other  substance  having  a  siliceous  base. 
A  deposition  of  the  metal  takes  place,  and 
while  this  may  be  removed  by  a  suitable  acid 
wash,  the  mark  itself  cannot  be  removed  by 
j-ubbing  or  washing.  Magnesium,  zinc  and 
cadmium  have  a  similar  property,  but  the 
mark  of  magnesium  is  easily  removed;  the 
application  of  zinc  requires  a  wheel,  and  zinc 
and  cadmium  tarnish,  while  aluminium  is  per- 
manent and  remains  bright.  This  property  is 
susceptible  of  a  variety  of  practical  applica- 
tions in  decorating  glass. 

"There  is  a  mystery  in  the  profits  of  middle- 
men," said  a  householder.  "I  had  been  paying 
f rom  40(to  50  cents  a  peck  for  sweet  potatoes 
from  my  suburban  grocer,  when  I  accident- 
ally learned  that  they  were  selling  at  50  cents 
a  barrel  in  southern  Virginia.  By  way  of  ex- 
periment I  ordered  a  barrel.  Here  is  what 
they  cost  me:  Potatoes,  at  steamboat  wharf 
in  Virginia,  50  cents;  barrel,  20  cents;  freight 
by  boat  and  rail,  81.64;  cartage  to  my  house, 
25  cents;  total,  $2.59.  My  grocer  would  have 
charged  me  at  retail  from  $4.80  to  $6  a  barrel 
for  sweet  potatoes  not  so  good  as  those  1  thus 
imported,  and  I  have  noticed  that  his  sweet 
potatoes  often  rotted  on  my  hands,  while 
these  are  keeping  in  perfect  condition." 


The 


"THE  ONLY  SUCCESS: 


THE  RIVAL. 

Thi6  is  the  hardest  of  my  fate- 
She's  better  whom  he  doth  prefer 

Thau  I  am,  that  he  worshiped  late. 
As  well  as  so  much  prettier, 

So  much  more  fortunate. 

He'll  not  repent  it— you  will  see 
She'll  never  give  him  cause  to.  grieve. 

I  dream  that  he  comes  back  to  me, 
Leaving  her  ;  but  he'll  never  leave. 

Hopelessly  sweet  is  she  ! 

So  that  in  my  place  she  stood 

She'd  spare  to  curse  him  ;  she'd  forgive. 
I  loathe  her,  but  I  know  she  would. 

And  so  will  I,  God,  as  I  live  ! 
Not  6he  alone  is  good. 

— Gertrude  Hall,  in  Harper's  Magazine. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  STOP  TOBACCO? 


YOU  CAN  BE  CURED  WHILE  USING  IT. 

The  habit  of  using  tobacco  grows  on  a  man 
until  grave  diseased  conditions  are  produced. 
Tobacco  causes  cancer  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach ;  dyspepsia ;  loss  of  memory ;  nervous 
affections;  congestion  of  the  retina,  and 
wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  in  im- 
pairment of  vision,  even  to  the  extent  of 
blindness;  dizziness,  or  vertigo;  tobacco 
asthma;  nightly  suffocation;  dull  pain  in 
region  of  the  heart,  followed  later  by  sharp 
pains,  palpitation  and  weakened  pulse,  re- 
sulting in  fatal  heart  disease.  It  also  causes 
loss  of  vitality. 

QUIT,  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 

To  quit  suddenly  is  too  severe  a  shock  to  the 
system,  as  tobacco— to  an  inveterate  user, 
becomes  a  stimulant  that  his  system  con- 
tinually craves.  "BACO-CURO"  is  a  scientific 
and  reliable  vegetable  remedy,  guaranteed  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  which  has  been  in 
use  for  the  last  twenty-three  yes£.  s,  having 
cured  thousands  of  habitual  tobacco  users- 
smokers,  chewers  and  snuff-dippers.  ■ 

YOU  CAN  USE  ALL  THE  TOBACCO  YOU 
WANT,  WHILE  TAKING  "BACO-CURO."  IT 
WILL  NOTIFY  YOU  WHEN  TO  STOP.  WE 
GIVE  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  to  per- 
manently cure  any  case  with  three  boxes,  or 
refund  the  money  with  ten  per  cent  interest. 

"BACO-CURO"  is  not  a  substitute,  but  a 
reliable  and  scientific  cure— which  absolutely 
destroys  the  craving  for  tobacco  without  the 
aid  of  will  power,  and  with  no  inconvenience. 
It  .leaves  the  system  as  pure  and  free  from 
nicotine,  as  the  day  you  took  your  first  chew 
or  smoke.: 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  $1.00  per  box,  three 
boxeis,  (thirty  days  treatment,  and  GUAR- 
ANTEED CURE,)  $2.50,  or  sent  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  SEND  SIX  TWO-CENT 
STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE  BOX,  BOOKLET 
AND  PROOFS  FREE.  Eureka  Chemical  I 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Manufacturing  i 
Chemists,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin.  [ 


McCormick  Corn  Binder 

LIGHT  DRAFT=CLEAN  WORK=SQUARE-BUTTED  BUNDLES 


Chas.  McKissick,  Supt.  "Mayville  Farm," 
Mayville,  N.  Dakota,  says: 

'  'It  solves  the  question  of  handling  corn." 

Wm.  E.  Dana,  East  Avon,  N.  Y.,  says: 

"7  cut  2lt  acres  of  corn  ranging  in 

height  from  3  to  lk  feet." 
P.  F.  Huntley  Jr.,Le  Roy,  Minn.,  says 
"Just  what,  is  wanted  in  corn 

districts." 

A.  8.  Cotton,  Manager  "Sanitarium 
Farm,"  Clifton  Springs,  N.T.,  says; 

"Cuts  and  binds  all  corn  —  slightly 

lodged  and  tangled,  as  well  as  standing. 

Have  tried  many  com  harvesters.  The 

McCormick  is  the  only  success." 


N.  H.  Leonard,  Spring  Valley,  Minn.,  says: 
11  Binds  the  corn  in  great  shape,  with 
nice  square  butts  for  shocking." 

Levi  Wambaugh,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  says; 
"It  works  well  and  to  my  entire 
satisfaction." 

J.  R.  McCullough,  Solomon  City, 
Kan,,  says: 

"Two  men  and  two  horses  can  cut, 
bind  and  shock- IS  acres  a  day." 
JohnL.  Taylor,  Owego,  N.  Y.,  says: 
"Jcwf  SO  acres  of  ensilage  corn  {some  of 
it  very  heavy).   It  is  a  machine  which  aU 
ensilage  growers  must  have." 

Manufactured  by  McCORMICK  HARVESTING  MACHINE  CO.,  CHICAGO. 


The  Owen  Electric  Belt 


Cures  Rheumatism,  Sciatica,  Chronic  Diseases  and 
Nervous  Ailments  in  either  man  or  woman,  from 
any  cause,  where  medicines  fail.  Write  for 
large  illustrated  Catalogue  and  sworn  evidence  of 
these  facts.    Avoid  imitations  of  the  Owen  Belt. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  &  APPLIANCE  CO. 

211  State  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


RIPANS 

TUBULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVEE  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  best  Medicine 
known  for  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Head- 
ache, Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic 
Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness,  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery,  Offensive  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  moat  delicate  constitution.  Are  pleasant  to 
take.  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 

Price — 50  cents  per  box.  May  be  ordered 
through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 

THE    RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO., 

10  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

TTTTTTTTTTTTI  I  I  t  rf, 


/  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


PATENTS 


MSHill.OT,  rATTISOJf  &  XESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


(f!3t1iicted>;ith 

SOBEEYg 


PrPCliPOHj  EYEWATER 


Set. 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  goM  pit- 
ted watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
fjR\  unr  full  name  and  address,  and  we 
will  send  you  one  of  these  elegant, 
richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
by  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  isequal  in  appearance  to 
any$25,0U  goldwatch  pay  oursatnple 
price,  $2.75,  and  it  is  yours. We  send 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  it  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  orcause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Frne.     Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  out  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  OXFORD 
MERCHANDISE  CO. 

342  Waljaah  Avo.  Chicago,  111- 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,,  400 
Illustrations,  7nailed  free  ;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LION  &  HEALI,  32  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


1NT5I4  KARAT, 

I  OR  ' 

LADIES 


GOLD 
PLATE. 

CUT  Til  IS  OCT  and  send  it  to 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  you  this  beautiful 
gold  finished  watch  by  express  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  you  think 
it  asbargain  pay  our  sample  price 
$2.75,  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  magni- 
ficently engraved  and  equal  in 
appearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  watch.  A  guarantee  for  5 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plate 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to-day, this  may 
not  appear  again;  mention  whether 
you  want  gents*  or  ladies'  size. 

The  national  mfc. 
&  importing  co., 

331  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  VL 


~in%=rA,c™TAL 

|<C  O  7  cbuya  a  strong,  serviceable.  Baby  Car- 
/  i/rlage-  Otberstyles  ranging  in  price  up 
toJ25,00,  fully  warranted  for  '6  years.  Ship- 
ped on  10  days  trial,  freight  paid,  no  money 
in  advance.  Reed  and  Rattan  Chairs  from 
ifl.GO  up,  direct  from  factory  at  only  10  per  J 
Icent.&bove  actualcoat.Cut  this  out  andWnrrs  ^ 
To-Day  for  our  handsome  catalogue.  Address* 

Dept.982t  OXFORD  fllFU.  CO.,  343  Wabash  Ave.,  Chleago,  111* 


No.  2. 

The  neighbors  often  passed  that  way,  Labor  was  love,  and  Art  was  law, 

Early  and  late,  day  after  day;  And  this  is  what  the  neighbors  saw: 
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IN  PRAISE  OF  CONTENTMENT. 

[Horace's  Odes,  III.] 

I  hate  the  common,  vulgar  herd! 

Away  they  scamper  when  1  "booh"  'em; 
But  pretty  girls  and  nice  young  men 
Observe  proper  silence  when 

I  choose  to  sing  my  lyrics  to  'em. 

The  kings  of  earth,  whose  fleeting  pow'r 
Excites  our  homage  and  our  wonder, 

Are  precious  small  beside  old  Jove, 

The  father  of  us  all,  who  drove 
The  giants  out  of  sight  by  thunder! 

This  man  love's  farming,  that  man  law, 
While-tbis  one  follows  pathways  martial— 

What  moots  it  whither  mortals  turn? 

Grim  fate  from  her  mysterious  urn 
Doles  out.  the  lots  with  hands  impartial. 

Nor  sumptuous  feasts  nor  studied  sports 
Delight  the  heart  by  care  tormented; 

The  mightiest  monarch  knoweth  not 

The  peace  that  to  the  lowly  cot 
Sleep  bringeth  to  the  swain  contented. 

On  him  untouched  of  discontent 

Care  sits  as  lightly  as  a  feather; 
He  does  not  growl  about  the  crops, 
Or  worry  when  the  market  drops, 

•  Or  fret  about  the  changeful  weather. 

Not  so  with  him  who,  rich,  in  fact, 

Still  seeks  his  fortune  to  redouble; 
Though  dig  he  deep  or  build  he  high. 
Those  scourges  twain  shall  lurk  anigh — 
Relentless  care,  relentless  trouble ! 

If  neither  palaces  nor  robes 
Nor  unguents  nor  expensive  toddy 

Insure  contentment's  soothing  bliss, 

Why  should  I  build  an  edifice 
Where  envy  comes  to  fret  a  body? 

Nay,  I'd  not  share  your  sumptuous  cheer, 

But  rather  sup  my  rustic  pottage, 
While  that  sweet  boon  the  gods  bestow— 
The  peace  your  mansions  cannot  know- 
Blessed  my  lowly  Sabine  cottage. 

—Eugene  Field. 


HELPS  FOR  HOT  DAYS. 

One  necessary  thing  often  over- 
looked is  to  keep  cool  mentally. 
The  person  who  frets  and  fumes, 
who  grumbles^  complains  and 
finds  fault  at  that  which  Annot  be 
remedied,  and  particularly  at  the 
weather,  is  sure  to  be  too  hot  in  summer 
and  too  cold  in  winter.  But  they  who  have 
learned  to  take  things  as  they  come,  and  to 
accept  the  inevitable  as  calmly  as  possible, 
will  always  be  able  to  take  comfort,  no 
matter  about  the  temperature. 

If  there  is  no  natural  shade  about  the 
house,  the  defect  should,  if  possible,  be 
remedied  by  awniugs  and.  vines.  A  cheap 
frame  put  over  the  doorway  and  covered 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  with  heavy 


for  annual  growth,  are  used,  they  should 
not  be  traiued  directly  against  the  window, 
as  that  will  exclude  air  as  well  as  sunshine. 
Instead,  a  frame  reaching  half  way  down 
the  window  from  the  top,  and  extending 
outward  about  twenty  inches,  should  be 
provided,  and  £he  vines  trained  over  this 
on  up  to  the  top  of  the  window.  Or  the 
frame  may  be  covered  with  heavy  bed- 
ticking  or  awning-cloth,  thus  providing  a 
shade.  If  the  cloth  is  removed  in  the  fall 
and  laid  away,  it  will  last  for  several 
seasons. 

If  one  does  sufficient  planning,  they 
may  manage  to  gather  the  vegetables  for 
the  next  day's  needs  in  the  cool  of  the 
evening.  Of  course/ one  is  tired  then,  yet 
the  getting  out  of  the  house,  when  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  done,  and  being  among 
nature's  works  will  of  itself  be  a  recre- 
ation, and  one  can  go  to  bed  and  sleep 
better  for  this  bit  of  outing.  This  will 
save  much  time  and  strength  and  hot 
outdoor  work  the  next  morning,, and'give 
one  a  chance  to  do  the  heaviest,  conse- 
quently the  hottest  work  early  in  the 
morning,  before  the  sun  has  attained  great 
power.  Then,  taking  a  low,  comfortable 
chair,  one  can  retire  to  the  leafy  screen,  or 
cloth-covered  awning,  and  as  they  rest  and 
cool  off,  prepare  the  vegetables  for  dinner, 
and  the  cooking  of  fliat  meal  will  not  seem 
half  so  hard  after  the  rest  obtained  during 
its  preparation. 

Every  household  should  own  a  ham- 
mock and  a  cot  for  use  out  of  doors  during 
the  summer.  These  can  be  bought  very 
cheaply  now,  but  if  one  cannot  invest,  a 
very  comfortable  hammock  can  be  made 
from  barrel-staves.  Asmall  mattress  should 
lie  made  to  fit  it,  and  filled  with  straw, 
corn-husks  or  excelsior,  which  any  furni- 
ture dealer  is  glad  to  give  away.  A  good 
pillow  should  be  provided  and  slips  made 
for  it  and  the  mattress,  of  denim.  The 
frame  for  a  cot  may  also"  be  home-made, 
with  denim,  heavy  ticking  or  grain-sacks 
tightly  stretched  and  tacked  to  it!  With  a 
mattress  and  pillows  similar  to  the  one 
provided  for  the  hammock,  the  housewife 
can  take  solid  comfort  whenever  she  has  a 
brief  resting-spell ;  aud  if  one  plans  and 
manages  the  work,  they  can  sandwich  in 
many  a  bit  of  time  to  rest  and  renew  their 
strength,  and  keep  their  youth  and  good 
looks.  But  not  if  they  spend  their  time 
baking  pies  and  cakes  and  making  rich 
puddings.  If  fresh  fruit  is  not  to  bo  had 
early  in  the  morning,  make  a  delicate, 
wholesome  andveasily  prepared  corn-starch 
or  rice  pudding,  blancmange,  sago,  tapioco 
or  a  dish  of  float.  If  something  sweet 
must  be  had  to  eat  with  it,  stir  up  a  sponge- 
cake aud  bake  it  -while  getting  dinner,  or 
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bed-ticking  or  regular  canvas  will  sup- 
ply a  fairly  good  shade.  If  grape-vines  or 
woodbine— the  five-leafed  ivy,  which  is 
not  poison  as  the  three-leafed  variety  is— 
be  planted  closely  about  the  frame,  in  two 
or  three  years  it  will  supply  a  leafy  shade 
that  will  be  a  beauty  and  a  comfort  all 
summer.  Vines  or  an  awning  at  the 
windows  help  to  keep  the  house  cool,  and 
should  always  be  provided  if  there  are  no 
trees. 

If  vines,  woodbine  for  a  permanent 
shade,  morning-glory  or  wild  cucumber- 


some  time  when  there  must  be  a  fire  for 
other  purposes.  There  is  no  cheaper,  more 
wholesome  cake,  and  none  more  easily  or 
quickly  stirred  up  than  sponge-cake. 

In  getting  dinner,  by  doing  a  little 
planning  and  extra  work,  the  supper  may 
also  be  provided  for,  and  that  meal  pre- 
pared without  making  a  fire.  I  know- 
whereof  I  speak,  as  I  have  tried  it,  even 
when  cooking  for  harvesters,  and  they 
were  not  only  satisfied,  but  highly  pleased, 
while  I  "kept  cool."  When  preparing 
dinner,!  cooked  enough  of  such  vegetables 


as  will  not  spoil  by  standing,  and  by  cov- 
ering closely  in  the  vessel  in  which  they 
were  cooked,  and  setting  in  the  hot  sun  on 
the  west  side  of  a  building,  where  they 
had  the  reflected  as  well  as  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  they  remained  quite  warm  and 
palatable.  An  extra  pot  of  coffee  wrapped 
in  a  flannel,  then  in  paper,  and  set  in  the 
sun  kept  warm,  and  the  water  for  the 
dishes  in  a  pan  on  a  flat  rock  in  the  hot 
sun,  was  "just  right"  when  needed.  I 
tried  usually  to  have  enough  of  the  meat 
left  from  dinner  to  have  cold  for  supper. 
If  not,  dried  beef,  stewed  chicken 
— kept  warm  in  the  sun— or  a 
young  chicken  split  open  down 
the  back,  baked  and  served  cold, 
or  for  a  change,  hard-boiled  eggs. 
Beans,  either  green  or  dry,  peas, 
cabbage,  stewed  corn,  turnips, 
squash,  indeed,  almost  any  veg- 
etables but  potatoes,  will  do  splen- 
didly to  prepare  at  noon  and  keep 
until  tea-time.  Add  to  these  beet 
or  cucumber  pickles,  cold  slaw, 
sliced  tomatoes,  sliced  cucumbers, 
celery,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  ; 
cottage  cheese,  etc.,  fresh  fruits  or 
the  custards,  etc.,  made  in  the  M'i 
morning,  and  one  can  prepare  a  Jps$ 
meal  good  enough  to  set  before  a 
any  one,  and  which  will  be  en-  |j 
joyed  by  all,  as  it  neither  over- 
heats the  one  who  prepares  it  nor 
those  who  eat. 

By  doing  much  planning  one 
can  save  themselves  much  in 
other  ways,  and  find  time  for 
many  a  quiet  rest  in  hammock  or 
cot,  and  save  possibly  a  doctor's 
bill.  At  any  rate,  take  some  com- 
fort in  life,  and  not  be  continually  "dragged 
out"  and  almost  "roasted." 

Clara  Sexsibaugh  Everts. 


then  you  have  material  for  three  dozen 
pies.  If  you  thought  about  it,  maybe  you 
dried  a  few  cherries  to  mix  with  dried 
apples,  that  "tread  on  my  corns  and  tell  me 
lies"  pie ;  not  such  a  despicable  pie  after  all, 
if  toned  up  a  little — a  tablespoonful  of 
vinegar,  some  spices  and  a  few  cherries 
help  it  to  make  quite  a  respectable  pie. 

I  have  found  that  dried  pumpkin  pies 
are  equal  in  every  way  to  the  pumpkin 
pies  made  in  the  fall  fresh  from  the  vines. 

A  few  cans  of  grapes  and  elderberries 
may  not  come  amiss.    Plums  and  berries 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Picnic  Biscuit. — Sift  two  quarts  of  flour 
with  two  tablespoonf uls  of  baking-powder, 
add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  third  of  a 
cupful  of  sugar.  Rub  in  one  cupful  of 
butter,  and  add  milk  enough  to  make  d 
soft  dough.  Roll  the  dough  to  about  twice 
the  thickness  of  pie-crust.  Cutting  the 
biscuits  with  a  small  biscuit-cutter  or  a 
quarter-pound  baking-powder  box  makes 
them  a  pretty  size.  Rub  a  little  butter 
over  the  top  of  half  of  them,  and  place 
another  biscuit  on  the  top  of  each  of  these. 
When  baked,  it  is  easy  to  slip  them  apart 
to  put  grated  cheese,  potted  meat  or  jam 
between.  In  this  way  a  variety  of  sand- 
wiches can  be  made  with  the  one  kind  of 
biscuit. 

Picnic  Nectar.— Put  two  quarts  of  milk 
over  the  fire  in  a  double  boiler;  when  it  is 
scalding  hot,  pour  it  over  the  beaten  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  beating  as  you  pour  the  hot 
milk  in.  Sweeten  and  flavor  to  taste,  let 
it  cool,  and  then  bottle.  Serve  in  glasses 
with  cracked  ice.  Make  this  the  morning 
of  the  picnic. 

Breakfast  Pone. — To  one  teaeupful  of 
corn-meal  add  one  heaping  teaspoonful  of 
baking-powder,  a  teaeupful  of  cold  water, 
a  half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar  and  two  well-beaten  eggs.  Put  a 
teaspoonful  of  drippings  in  a  spider  and 
let  it  get  hot;  then  pour  in  the  batter,  put 
a  cover  over  the  top,  aud  let  it  bake  about 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes;  then  remove  the 
cover,  and  carefully  lift  the  edge  of  the 
cake  to  see  if  it  is  brown.  When  it  seems 
nicely  browned  on  the  bottom,  slip  the 
pone  out  on  a  plate,  grease  the  spider 
again,  and  turn  the  pone  into  it  to  brown 
the  Other  side.  While  this  cake  bakes 
best  in  a  thick  iron  spider,  and  over  coals, 
yet  I  have  baked  it  in  a  sheet-iron  frying- 
pan  and  over  gas  or  oil  fire.  It  takes  a 
little  more  care  to  keep  it  from  burning. 
This  pone  always  seems  especially  nice 
baked  on  coals,  when  camping  out,  but 
doubtless  the  camper's  appetite  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Maida  McL. 


PIE  TIMBER. 

One  hears  all  sorts  of  expressions,  and 
the  other  day  I  was  somewhat  amused  to 
hear  a  dear  old  lady  say  that  she  was  about 
out  of  pie  timber. 

I  suppose  men  are  men  the  world  over, 
and  that  although  they  are  dreadfully  un- 
reasonable creatures  and  can't  be  convinced 
that  pies  are  unwholesome,  atid  whatever 
prejudice  we  may  entertain  in  regard  to 
the  pie  question,  nevertheless  we  find  the 
rolling-pin  smoothing  out  the  dough  and 
the  regulation  pie  gracing  its  corner  of  the 
table. 

When  spring  comes  around  again,  what 
are  you  going  to  use  for  "pie  timber?" 
Back  in  cherry-time  perhaps  you  sealed  a 
dozen  cans  of  this  pretty  fruit;  if  you  did, 
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should  be  prepared,  too,  a  few  of  each 
kind. 

When  one  stops  to  consider,  one  comes 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to  put 
away  so  much  fruit,  for  old  canned  fruit  is 
not  very  appetizing,  neither  is  it  very 
wholesome.  If  one  will  make  a  little  cal- 
culation, she  can  estimate  the  amount 
needed  and  put  up  as  much  of  a  variety  as 
she  can,  and  hot  so  many  cans  alike.  Tak- 
ing care  of  fruit,  especially  if  one  gathers 
it,  is  very  hard  work,  aud  this  generation 
of  women  ought  to  take  a  serious  thought 
for  the  care  and  preservation  of  their* 
health,  for  there  are  already  too  many 
broken-down  systems;  and  if  we  make 
our  point,  we've  got  to  "slow  down,"  aud 
make  pies  all  the  same. 

Mary  D.  Sibley. 


NEW-STYLE  LINGERIE. 

Many  ladies  who  mourned  the  decision 
of  fashion  iu  laying  aside  the  chemise  will 
hail  its  return.  With  the  present  volu- 
minous skirt,  more  underneath  is  neces- 
sary; iu  consequence  everything  has  taken 
on  width. 

The  chemise  is  made  as  elaborate  as  an 
underskirt  around  the  bottom,  and  is 
intended  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  short 
skirt. 

The  new  umbrella  drawers,  or  "Trilbys," 
are  so  very  comfortable  in  their  width  that 
after  wearing  them  anyone  would  hesitate 
about  going  back  to  the  old  style  that 
caught  at  the  knee,  wore  out,  tore,  scratched 
when  starched,  aud  were  uncomfortable  in 
various  ways. 

The  skirts  are  voluminous  also,  to  cor- 
respond. 

The  night-robe  is  so  pretty  it  can  well  be 
worn  as  a  white  wrapper,  and  costs  only 
two  dollars.  The  skirts  are  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents,  the  drawers  one  dollar  and 
one  dollar  aud  fifty  cents,  the  chemises 
one  dollar  and  fifty  Cents  and  two  dollars. 
All  these  articles  are  much  more  daintily 
made  than  if  made  at  most  of  our  homes. 

The  skirt  has  a  dust-ruffle  underneath 
the  full  over-ruffle,  which  serves  to  keep 
out  the  embroidery.  The  main  skirt  is 
made  of  Lonsdale  cambric,  the  ruffles  of 
Iudia  linen.  L.  L.  C. 


PRESERVING. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  it  takes  more  than 
twice  as  much  sugar  to  sweeten  preserves, 
sauces  aud  the  like,  if  put  in  When  they 
begin  to  cook,  as  it  does  to  add  it  after  the 
cooking.  This  is  a  fact  that  the  average 
kitchen-maid  is  not  apt  to  know,  or  one 
that  she  is  apt  to  forget  if  not  reminded 
frequently.  Mary. 


CLEANING  CORSETS. 

A  good  way  to  clean  soiled  corsets  is  to 
scrub  them  witli  a  brush  dipped  in  a  strong 
solution  of  ammonia  and  water.  ,The 
steels  should  first  be  removed,  and  the 
corset  tacked  on  a  board,  on  which  it  should 
be  scrubbed  aud  dried.        M.  E.  Smith. 
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OLD  GLOVES. 

The  other  day  at  a  reception  (it  was  a 
warm  summer  afternoon),  I  noticed  that  I 
was  the  only  lady  wearing  mitts.  Most  of 
the  company  appeared  in  brand-new  kid 
gloves.  At  last  I  whispered  to  a  friend, 
"Is  it  terribly  bad  form  to  wear  mitts?" 
She  encouraged  me  by  congratulating  me 
on  my  evident  comfort.  The  next  day  at 
a  called  meeting  of  our  literary  club  I  held 
up  my  hands  to  the  same  friend,  and  said, 
"See,  if  I  didn't  wear  gloves  yesterday  it 
wasn't  because  I  have  none!"  We  bath 
laughed,  for  the  gloves  on  my  hands  were 
an  old  pair  of  mousqnetaires  torn  at  every 
finger. 

"Oh,  how  I  enjoy  such  gloves!"  she  ex- 
claimed. "You  can  double  up  your  fist  as 
tight  as  you  please,  use  your  fan,  knock  on 
people's  doors,  and  all  with  such  comfort!" 
1 1  felt  as  she  did,  and  certainly  you  under- 
stand. »Even  so  groat  a  man  as  Tolstoi 
uses  the  expression  "as  comfortable  as  an 
old  dressing-gown." 

Another  truly  enjoyable  object  is  a  dress 
skirt  that  has  been  shortened  and  refaeed. 
A  new  dress  is  generally  just  long«nough 
to  touch  the  ground,  wear  out,  and  gather 
a  little  dirt.  When  it  is  old,  this  super- 
fluous length  has  been  curtailed  and  tho 
wearer  is  truly  comfortable.  Independence 
of  spirit  contributes  to  enhance  tho  value 
of  old  shoes,  old  dresses,  old  gloves.  Apply 
the  principle  all  through  life.  K.  K. 


SEA-SHELL  LACE,  CROCHETED. 

First  make  a  chain  of  43  stitches. 

First  row— 1  sh  of  (2  tr,  eh  1,2  tr)in  ninth 
st,  eh  3,  miss  5  st,  (1  tr,  ch  3, 1  tr)  in  next  si, 
Oh  3,  miss  5  st,  1  sh  in  tho  next  st,  (ch  5, 
miss  3  st,  1  d  c  in  next  st)  live  times,  ch  5, 
miss  1  st,  1  d  c  in  the  last  st,  eh  3,  turn. 
HSccond  row — 13  tr  in  first  loop  of  5  eh, 
1  sc  in  third  st  of  next  loop,  *  ch  5,  1  s  c  in 
third  st  of  next  loop;  repeat  from  *  four 
times;  «*  eh  3,  1  sh  in  sh,  ch  1,  7  tr  under 
3ch  between  2  tr,  ch  1, 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  2,  1  tr 
in  third  st  of  ch,  ch  5,  turn. 

"Third  row — 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  3,  (1  tr,  ch  3, 
ltr)  in  the  fourth  st  of  7  tr,  ch  3,  1  sh  in  sh, 
*'ch  5,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch ;  repeat  from 
•  four  times,  1  tr  on  first  st  of  13  tr,  «*  (ch  ' , 
ltr  on  each  of  2  tr)  six  times,  ch  1, 1  tr  <  a 
next  st,  ch  3,  turn. 

Fourth  row — 1  tr  on  tr,  *  ch  2,  miss  1.  ch, 
flnr  on  each  of  2  tr;  repeat  from  *  six 
times,  ch  2,  miss  1  ch,  1  tr  an  tr,  1  s  c  in 
third  st  of  5  ch,  (ch  5,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of 
next  loop)  three  times;  repeat  the  ,econd 
row  the  same  from  **'. 

Fifth  row— The  third  row  to  **,  only 
repeat  from  *  three  times  instead  of  four 
times,  *  ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  3  tr  on  2  tr;  repeat 
from  *  six  times,  ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  2  tr,  ch  3, 
turn. 

Sixth  row=-l  tr,  *  ch  2,  miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on 
eacli  of  3  tr;  repeat  from  *  six  times,  ch  2, 
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miss  2  ch,  1  tr,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch,  (ch 
5,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  next  loop)  twice.  Re- 
peat the  second  row  the  same  from  **. 

Seventh  row— Repeat  the  third  row  to  **. 
Only  repeat  from  *  twice  instead  of  four 
times,  *  miss  2  ch,  1  tr  on  first  st  of  3  tr, 
1  tr,  ch  2,  1  tr  in  second  st,  1  tr  in  third  st; 
repeat  from  *  six  times,  miss  2  ch,  2  tr  in 
two  next  st,  ch  1,  turn. 

Eighth  row — 1  d  c  on  tr,  *  7  tr  under  2  ch 
of  sh,  1  d  c  in  2  ch  of"  next  sh ;  repeat  from 
*  three  times,  (ch  5,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch) 


twice.  Repeat  the  second  row  the  same 
from  *». 

Ninth  row— 1  sh  in  sh,  eft1  3,  (1  tr,  ch  3, 
1  tr)  in  fourth  st  of  7  tr,  ch  3,  1  sh  in  sh,  (ch 
5,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch)  twice,  ch  5,  1  tr 
on  d  c,  ch  5, 1  d  c  in  ihe  fourth  st  of  7  tr,  (7 
tr  on  d  c  in  sh,  1  d  c  m  the  fourth  st  of  7  tr) 
twice,  ch  4,  turn. 

Tenth  row — 1  d  c  in  fourth  st  of  tr,  7  tr 
on  d  c  in  sh,  1  d  c  in  fourth  st  of  next  tr,  * 
ch  5,  1  s  c  in  thir  l  st  of  5  ch ;  repeat  from  * 
four  times.  Repeat  the  second  row  tho 
same  from  **. 

Eleventh  row— 1  sh  in  sh,  ch  3,  (1  tr,  ch  3, 
1  tr)  in  fourth  st  of  7  tr,  ch  3, 1  sh  in  sh,  * 
ch  r>,  1  s  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch;  repeat  from  * 
four  times,  (ch  5, 1  d  c)twice  in  fourth  st  of 
7  tr. 

All  around  edge  of  scallop  ch  5,  and  1  s  c 
on  d  c  at  the  beginning  of  rows,  making 
eight  loops  of  5  eh,  ch  1,  turn. 

Twelfth  row— The  first  three  loops  cro- 
chet 3  d  c,  picot,  (ch  5, 1  s  c  in 
last  d  c)  3  d  c  in  each  loop; 
next  two  loops  crochet  4  d  c, 
1  picot,  4  d  c,  and  next  three 
loops,  5  d  e,  1  picot,  5  d  c, 
ch  3. 

Repeat  the  second  row  from 
the  beginning  for  the  length 
required. 

Ella  McCowen. 


Highest  of  all  in  Leavening  Power. — Latest  U.  S.  Gov't  Report 


Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


the  model.  This  work  of  art,  known  as 
the  C'nidian  Aphrodite,  was  so  universally 
admired  that  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
offered,  in  return  for  it,  to  cancel  the 
national  debt,  which  was  very  large,  but 
the  Cnidians  refused.  Truly,  Phryne  had 
a  triumphant  time,  but  she  has  been  dead 
these  twenty-one  hundred  years,  and 
rather  than  be  in  her  place,  I  would  be  a 


SUMMER  TOILET. 

TI13  revival  of  lace  in  all 
the  summer  toilets  brings  out 
much  that  has  been  laid  aside 
formany  years,  'Dfee  woman 
who  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  oh1  lace  can  use  it  to  a  good 
advantage.  In  our)  sketch  it 
is  carried  out  in  the  whole  J 
toilet. 


Rr  tjSARB,  OR  PIE-PLANT. 

T  .  some  palates  stewed 
rhubarb  is  distasteful;  it  is 
hei  too  sour  or  too  sweet, 
i  £  can  be  made  a  delicacy  to 
piease  the  most,  fastidious. 
Peel  and  break  or  cut  into 
lengths  as  for  stewing,  cover 
it  in  the  stew-pan  with  cold 
water,  let  it  come  to  a  boil, 
drain  off  the  water,  sweeten 
the  rhubarb  to  taste,  let  it  boil 
up  again,  then  take  it  from 
the  fire.  IE  possible,  stew  it  in 
an  earthen  pipkin  and  cool  it  in  the  same. 
Rhubarb  prepared  in  this  way  vanishes 
like  ^ew  before  the  sun.  Rhubarb  is  a 
good  stand-by  all  summer,  and  it  can  be 
prevented  from  heading  by  breaking  off 
the  top  of  any  stalk  that  promises  a 
blossom.  It  is  apt  to  grow  tough  after 
blossoming.  Rhubarb  can  be  canned  by 
preparing  as  for  stewing,  then  put  into 
cans  and  covered  with  cold  water.  It  will 
keep  indefinitely  if  the  tops  are  tightly 
screwed  on.  Anne  Newcome. 


BEING  BEAUTIFUL. 

Cel.  Let  us  sit  and  inock  the  good  house- 
wife, Fortune,  from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts 
may  henceforth  be  bestowed  equally. 

Hos.  I  would  we  could  do' so;  for  her  ben- 
efits are  mightily  misplaced,  and  the  bounti- 
ful blind  woman  doth  most  mistake  in  her 
gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'Tis  true;  for  those  that  she  makes  fair 
she  scarce  makes  honest;  and  those  that  she 
makes  honest  she  makes  very  ill-favored. 

-^As  You  Like  It. 

Where  is  the  girl  who  does  not  wish  to 
be  beautiful?  It  is  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  every  circle  of  schoolmates,  "Who  is 
the  prettiest?"  In  the  privacy  of  each 
girl's  dressing-room  she  scans  herself  in 
one  or  two  mirrors,  and  ponders  over  her 
defects.  Of  all  my  moments  of  sorrow 
none  was  keener  than  when  I  first  learned 
to  use  the  hand-glass  so  as  to  see  my  profile, 
and  found  that  my  nose  protruded  too  far 
and  my  chin  not  far  enough !  Then  there 
is  that  troublesome  matter,  complexion. 
Have  you  not  looked  at  your  skin,  inch  by 
inch,  and  noticed  every  pore,  and  hair,  and 
freckle?  Have  you  not  spied  a  wee  pimple 
on  your  chin  and  teased  it  into  a  positive 
deformity?  Oh  to  be  beautiful !  But  who 
is  beautiful?  It  is  hard  to  find  a  living 
person  who  fits  our  standard;  we  have  to 
recall  the  instances  in  history. 

Phryne,  a  little  Greek  girl  who  liv^d  in 
Boetia,  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  beau- 
tiful. She  belonged  to  a  poor  family,  and 
when  a  child  made  her  living  by  selling 
flowers  and  vegetables;  but  she  captivated 
so  many  lovers  that  she  became  immensely 
rich.  One  lover  was  a  poet,  and  wrote  son- 
nets about  her.  Apelles  painted  her  pic- 
ture and  called  it  "Venus  Anadyomene." 
Praxiteles  made  a  statue  for  which  she  was 


Summer  Toilet. 

happy,  honest-hearted  American  girl  with 
a  healthy,  freckled  skin  and  a  tip-tilted 
nose. 

Helen  of  Troy  was  another  beauty,  al- 
though we  can  find  no  definite  description 
of  her.  Homer  says  she  had  "white  arms 
and  beautiful  hair."  When  she  was  ten 
years  old  she  was  abducted,  but  her 
brpthers,  Castor  and  Pollux,  brought  her 
back.  When  she  was  of  marriageable  age 
she  had  thirty  lovers,  but,  after  all,  she 
seemed  not  to  care  much  for  the  one  she 
selected  as  husband.  Perhaps,  even  with 
Helen,  it  was  the  same  old  story;  those 
who  wanted  her  she  didn't  want,  and  the 
one  who  pleased  her  came  too  late.  But 
Helen  of  Troy  is  so  long  "dead  and  turned 
to  clay"  that  our  interest  in  her  is  languid. 
We  cannot  squeeze  out  a  tear  when  we 
read  that  she  was  finally  murdered  by  the 
Queen  of  Rhodes. 

It  is  different  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 
She  was  a  beauty,  who  to  this  very  day 
takes  hold  of  our  hearts.  We  think  of  her 
charming  childhood  as  she  played  careless- 
ly with  four  other  Maries.  We  delight  in 
the  details  of  her  youth  spent  in  France. 
We  take"  keen  interest  in  her  marriage. 
She  was  "dressed  in  a  jeweled  white  robe, 
with  a  long  train  borne  by  girls.  Her  form 
was  full  and  tall;  her  hair  a  sunny  brown, 
falling  in  luxurious  ringlets;  her  face  clear 
and  softly  outlined,  with  a  Grecian  nose, 
lovely  lips  and  chestnut  eyes;  her  delicate 
hands,  as  they  waved  in  gesture  or  glided 
over  the  strings  of  a  lute,  threw  the  court 
poets  into  spasms  of  admiration." 

We  know  that  "court  poets"  cannot 
always  be  believed,  but  in  this  case  we 
believe  all.  We  entirely  take  her  part 
when  grim  old  John  Knox  accuses  her 
that  "as  soon  as  ever  her  French  fiddlers, 
and  others  of  that  kind,  got  the  house 
alone,  there  might  be  seen  skipping  not 
very  comely  for  honest  women."  Then 
when,  at  nineteen,  she  was  a  beautiful 
widow  with  dozens  of  suitors,  how  we 
admire  and  almost  envy  her!  But  the 
picture  has  dark  shading,  and  at  last  ends 
in,  blackness.  To  be  betrayed,  insulted, 
and  finally  beheaded,  is  often  beauty's  fate. 
That  Mary  was  one  of  the  "fair,  but  scarce 
honest,"  some  of  her  biographers  maintain, 
but  we  cannot  believe  them. 


The  Greeks  described  their  ideal  of  life 
thus:  To  be  beautiful;  to  be  healthy;  to 
be  rich  without  work,  and  to  be  gay  and 
happy  with  one's  friends. 

I  should  omit  two  of  their  requirements. 
It  is  enough  to  be  healthy,  and  to  be  gay 
and  happy  with  one's  friends.  Don't  wish 
to  be  beautiful.  K.  K. 


USE  OF  SPARE  MINUTES. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  learned  the 
use  of  spare  minutes  has  saved  years,  not 
to  speak  of  advantages  too  numerous  to 
mention  which  have  been  gained. 

Being  a  clerk  in  a  country  store,  I  find 
many  minutes  unemployed,  and  will  tell 
the  readers  how  I  use  this  spare  time. 
About  two  years  ago  I  began  making  a 
collection  of  recipes  and  any  valuable  in- 
formation that  was  contained  in  several 
papers  and  magazines,  cutting  out  and 
pasting  them  in  an  old  ledger.  As  there 
were  several  blank  pages,  I  used  them  to 
copy  such  articles  that  I  could  not  cut  from 
papers  I  wished  to  keep.  Now  I  have  quite 
a  store  of  knowledge  on  cooking,  dairying, 
horticulture,  poultry  and  flowers,  besides 
many  valuable  hints  on  other  subjects. 
Besides  this,  I  have  pieced  three  quilts, 
worked  two  pairs  of  pillow-shams  and 
made  innumerable  articles  of  fancy  work. 

One  never  knows  how  much  time  is 
wasted  in  idleness  until  one  tries  to  em- 
ploy the  leisure  moments  in  something— 
either  reading,  writing  or  making  some 
article,  be  it  plain  or  fancy  work. 

Dandelion. 


VALUE  OF  THE  SCHOOL  EXCURSION. 

The  school  excursion  is  a  method  of 
instruction  which  has  been  long  estab- 
lished in  Germany,  and  to-day  it  forms  a 
regular  feature  of  perhaps  the  majority  of 
elementary  schools  of  that  country.  The 
school  excursion  offers  the  most  favorable 
opportunity  for  introducing  the  child  into 
many  branches  of  knowledge,  for  the  rea- 
son that,  by  means  of  outings,  the  pupils 
may  be  brought  in  direct  contact  with 
various  phases  of  nature  and  the  works  of 
man.  And,  indeed,  the  locality  is  excep- 
tionally unfavorable  where  an  abundance 
of  material  may  not  be  found  for  instruct- 
ing the  child  in  geography,  history  and 
the  natural  sciences.  So  far,  this  broad 
method  is  but  little  known  in  our  country, 
but  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 


Pears' 

Pears'  Is  the  only 
soap  with  neither  fat 
nor  alkali  in  it;  it  is 
the  only  soap  that 
cleans  the  skin  and 
keeps  it  alive.  We 
want  the  living  skin; 
we  may  as  well  have 
it  clean. 


Delicate  Cake 


Easily  removed  without  breaking. 
Perfection  Tint*  reQuire  no 
greasing.  10  styles,  round, 
square  and  oblong.  2  layer  tins 
by  mail  3l)ots.  Circulars  Frte. 
Affents Wanted.  lUchurdsuia  Mis.  Co.,  i»  St., Bath, N.X. 

WALL  PAPER. 

3amples  free  from  largest  Wall  Paper  concern  in  U.S 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN  ^ifirc^rPliilada. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jttt.y  15,  1895. 


A  WOMAN'S  HEART. 

A  woman's  heart  is  a  curious  thing! 
You  may  bruise  and  break  it  and  roughly 
fling 

The  bauble  away  as  a  useful  thing! 
But  the  sunshine  and  warmth  of  a  kindly 
word 

Will  nourish  the  tendrils  broken, 
And  newness  of  life  is  within  it  stirred 
By  a  word  so  gently  spoken. 

Oh,  woman's  heart  is  of  priceless  worth, 
The  tenderest  love  within  has  its  birth  ! 
Go  search  and  you'll  find  there  is  naught  on 
earth 

That  can  rival  the  wealth  of  her  loving  heart, 

When  once  it  i-.s  freely  given ; 
That  can  comfort  the  sad,  such  joy  impart, 

Though  with  grief  her  own  is  riven. 

But  woman's  heart  is  a  foolish  thing! 
With  never  a  doubt  all  its  wealth  'twill  bring 
And  freely  bestow.  To  its  idol  will  cling 
Though  the  world  may  condemn.     Ah !  a 
woman's  heart 

To  reason  will  never  listen; 
She  will  peril  her  soul,  scorn  every  art, 

And  barter  hei1  hope  of  heaven ; 

Will  stand  unwearied  through  night  and  day 
By  the  bed  of  pain  ;  .will  tenderly  lay 
Her  own  life  down  ;  through  years  will  watch 
and  pray 

For  the  soul  of  one  who  could  never  know, 
Could  ne'er  believe,  except  in  part, 

All  the  strength  of  love,  all  the  joy  and  woe, 
That  lie  concealed  in  a  woman's  heart. 


SMALL  FRUITS. 

f  all  the  people  on  the  earth,  the 
farmer  ought  to  have  plenty  of 
small  fruits  for  tire  table,  and 
yet  they  do  not  appear  as  fre- 
quently as  they  ought  to  on  the 
bill  of  fare. 
Unless  one  wants  to  raise  them  for  mar- 
ket, it  does  not  seem  necessary  to  produce 
them  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  the 
care  of  picking  them  a  serious  burden ;  yet 
one  likes  plenty  for  putting  up  besides  the 
amount  used  in  season. 

It  seems  to  me  that  canning,  preserving 
and  pickling  is  a  sort  of  mania  among 
■women,  and  I  have  known  people  who 
hardly  knew  how  fresh  fruit  tasted  be- 
cause of  the  anxiety  of  the  thrifty  house- 
wife to  put  everything  into  cans.  This  is  a 
mistake,  because  these  fruits  are  never 
needed  so  much  as  when  in  their  season, 
are  never  so  good,  and  never  come  on  the 
table  with  so  little  trouble ;  and  the  table 
might  be  continually  supplied  with  small 
fruits  through  the  summer  mouths.  Just 
consider  a  moment  and  see.  A  good  straw- 
berry-bed comes  first,  and  if  you  will  set 
out  vines  in  August,  you  will  be  reason- 
ably sure  of  a  few,  even  next  spring.  Soon 
after  the  raspberries  follow,  and  by  the 
time  they  disappear,  the  blackberries  suc- 
ceed them,  and  such  a  help  will  they  all 
prove,  that  one  will  feel  well  repaid,  even 
if  they  did  cost  time  and  labor. 

All  these  fruits  are  nice  made  into 
twenty-minute  preserves,  which  are  made 
by  boiling  a  syrup  of  sugar  until  it  breaks 
brittle  in  water,  then  dropping  the  fruit 
carefully  in  and  cooking  twenty  minutes. 
Seal  in  jelly-glasses,  as  they  are  so  rich 
one  needs  but  few  at  a  time. 
»  Mary  S.  Merkley. 


SLEEPING  ON  THE  LEFT  SIDE. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  an  immense 
number  of  persons  habitually  sleep  on  the 
left  side,  and  those  who  do  so  can  never,  it 
is  said,  be  strictly  healthy.  It  is  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  nightmare,  and  also  of  the 
unpleasant  taste  in  the  mouth  on  arising 
in  the  morning.  All  food  enters  and  leaves 
the  stomach  on  the  right  side,  and  hence 
sleeping  on  the  left  side,  soon  after  eating, 
involves  a  sort  of  pumping  operation, 
which  is  anything  but  conducive  to  sound 
repose.  The  action  of  the  heart  is  also 
seriously  interfered  with,  and  the  luugs 
unduly  compressed.  Hence,  it  is  best  to 
cultivate  the  habit  of  always  sleeping  on 
the  right  side,  although  Sandow  and  other 
strong  men  are  said  to  invariably  sleep  on 
their  backs. — Scottish  Nights. 


A  DELICIOUS  SUPPER  DISH. 

Tuebot. — Take  a  two  and  one  half  pound 
white  fish,  steam  till  tender,  take  out  the 
bones,  and  sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt. 
For  dressing,  heat  a  pint  of  milk,  and 
thicken  with  two  thirds  of  a  pint  of  flour. 
When  cool,  add  two  eggs  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  butter,  and  season  with  onion 
and  parsley  (very  little  of  each).  Put  in 
the  baking-dish  a  layer  of  fish,  then  a 
layer  of  sauce,  and  so  on  till  full.  Cover 
the  top  with  bread  crumbs  or  cracker  dust, 
and  bake  hall  an  hour.  M.  E.  S. 


STAR  TABLE-MATS. 

Materials  required:  One  spool  of  Ham- 
burg knitting-silk  (for  each  mat)  No.  300, 
shade  2,002,  No.  19  needles. 

Cast  on  three  stitches  on  each  of  three 
needles;  tie  like  the  beginning  of  a  stock- 
ing, then  knit  two  plain  rounds,  then 
widen  every  stitch  all  around,  then  knit 
one  plain  round,  then  widen'  every  two 
stitches  all  around,  then  one  plain  round, 
then  widen  every  three  stitches  all  around, 
followed  by  a  plain  round.  Continue  so 
until  there  are  thirteen  stitches  between 
the  rays.  Knit  a  plain  round  every  time 
after  widening,  then  widen  and  narrow, 
and  widen  again,  then  knit  two  plain 
rounds,  then  widen  and  narrow,  widen 
and  narrow  again,  widen,  and  again  knit 
two  plain  rounds.  Continue  thus  until 
the  star  is  complete,  adding  one  more 
widened  stitch  every  two  rounds.  Bind 
off. 

After  one  mat  has  been  knit,  the  knitter 
can  readily  see  how  larger  or  smaller  ones 
can  be  knit  by  the  same  pattern. 

Crescent,  Ark.  Citaklotte  T. 


MEDICINE-CASE. 

For  tfte  traveler  perplexed  as  to  how  the 
many  bottles  necessary  for  a  journey  may 
be  safely  carried  in  the  most  compact  form, 
the  small  medicine-case  illustrated  will  be 
found  quite  indispensable.  It  can  be 
made  at  home  with  small  outlay,  and 
would  be  a  very  acceptable  gift  for  a  friend 
contemplating  a  trip  abroad. 


the  popularity  of  the  dairy  schools  at- 
tracted more  and  more  pupils  every  year, 
and  while  there5,  has  been  no  lack  of  dairy- 
maids, they  have  still  found  an  army  of 
manly  lovers  ready  ai  d  willing  to  be  con- 
quered. But  the  Guilford  show  has 
yielded  a  sensation  in  this  way,  if  the 
rumor  is  true,  that  one  of  the  "winning 
maids"  in  the  dairy  competition  so  fasci- 
nated a  nobleman  while  she  was  churning 
and  butter-making,  that  he  not  only  hung 
around  and  watched  with  the  devotion  of  a 
lover  every  graceful  movement  of  the 
beautiful  west-country  dairymaid,  but 
when  she  won  a  medal  he  sought  an  inter- 
view and  "popped  the  question."  Whether 
she  bashfully  said  "No"  and  meant  "Yes," 
or  hinted  that  she  preferred  remaining  a 
dairymaid  for  fresh  butter  contests,  we 
cannot  sayH  but  the  little  romance  is  all  the 
talk  of  "The  West  Uountrie."—  Wiltshire 
Times. 

MODERN  UTENSILS  IN  THE  KITCHEN. 

There  is  no  reason,  for  instance,  why  any 
woman  should  be  lifting  about  the  old, 
unmerciful  iron  kettles  weighing  some 
part  of  a  ton,  when  she  can  have  those  of 
agate  ironware,  to  be  moved  easily  by  the 
feeblest  arm.  As  an  immediate  practical 
resource,  it  is  not  much  for  a  man  to  bring 
in  an  armful  of  wood  or  a  pail  of  water. 
Have  a  good  wood-box  or  coal-box  and  a 
kindling-box  by  your  stove,  and  lot  your 
husband  or  the  hired  man  make  it  his 
business  to  keep  them  full.   It  is  only 


Medicixe-case— Open. 


It  is  made  of  hemp,  colored  duck,  or 
very  heavy  linen,  lined  with  oil  silk,  and 
neatly  bound  with  blue  silk  braid  stitched 
in  silk  of  the  same  color.  The  letters  are 
worked  in  the  silk  in  outline-stitch.  The 
fastenings  are  buttonhole  loops  of  silk 
and  steel  bullet  buttons.  The  dimensions 
of  the  cardboard  bottom  are  seven  and  one 
fourth  by  four  and  three  fourths  inches. 
The  other  parts  are  proportioned  to  fit  the 
bottom.  M.  E.  Smith. 


good  exercise  for  strong  muscles,  but 
desolation  and  sometimes  death  for  weak 
ones.  Wherever  heavy  muscular  strain  is 
involved,  man  should  contrive,  somehow, 
to  make  it  his  work,  and  woman  should 
contrive  to  have  him. 


IT  DIDN'T  WORK. 

It  isn't  always  safe  for  a  small  boy  to 
take  his  father's  jokes  and  games  too  seri- 
ously. This  was  shown  very  plainly  at 
one  time  by  the  experience  of  an  English- 
man and  his  son  upon  a  railway  journey 
which  they  took  together.  While  the  little 
fellow  was  gazing  out  of  the  open  window, 
his  father  slipped  the  hat  off  the  boy's  head 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  his  son  believe 
that  it  had  fallen  out  of  the  window.  The 
boy  was  very  much  upset  by  his  supposed 
loss,  when  his  father  consoled  him  by  say- 
ing that  he  would  "wrhistle  it  back."  A 
little  later  he  whistled,  and  the  hat  reap- 
peared. Not  long  after  the  little  lad  seized 
upon  his  father's  hat,  and  flinging  it  out  of 
the  window,  shputed,  "Now,  papa,  whistle 
your  hat  back  again  V— Harper's  Round 
Table. 


NEW  HUSBAND-CATCHER. 

Here  is  a  charming  little  romance  from 
Guilford. 

When  the  Bath  and  west  of  England 
society  started  its  dairy  schools  and  intro- 
duced its  popular  butter-making  competi- 
tions at  the  big  annual  shows,  the 
successful  dairymaids  got  so  many  offers 
of  marriage,  leading  in  several  cases  to 
actual  matrimony  before  the  next  show, 
that  a  joke  went  the  round  of  the  dairy 
counties  of  the  west  that  soon  there  would 
be  a  dearth  of  dairymaids,  so  rapidly  were 
they  being  turned  into  matrons  with  too 
many  household  duties  on  their  hands  to 
take  part  in  the  butter  competitions.'  But 


THE  ETHICS  OF  COOKING  EGGS. 

During  the  warm  weather,  eggs  are  a 
most  wholesome  substitute  for  the  hearty 
product  of  the  meat-stalls.  Good  author- 
ities claim  that  at  all  seasons  eggs  are 
cheaper  than  meat.  They  are  at  once  the 
easiest  to  prepare  of  all  cooked  foods,  and 
the  oftenest  poorly  prepared,  yet  perfec- 
tion is  the  only  excuse  for  their  being  en- 
countered. 

English  chatelaines,  with  their  capacity 
for  taking  pains  to  do  a  small  thing  well, 
provide  themselves  with  all  sorts  of  attrac- 
tive egg-services  for  use  on  the  table,  and 
thus  are  enabled  to  prepare  the  eggs  in  an 
appetizing  and  wholesome  way. 

It  is  said  that  it  takes  a  woman  of  intelli- 
gence to  trim  a  kerosene-lamp;  it  certainly 
takes  such  a  woman  to  cook  an  egg  prop- 
erly. Yet  almost  any  cook,  the  most  inex- 
perienced, will  unhesitatingly  say  she  can 
cook  eggs — it  is  the  comparatively  few  who 
bear  out  the  statement  with  facts.  Tough 
fried  and  poached  eggs,  leathery  omelets, 
dry  curds  for  scrambled  eggs— who  has  not 
been  offered  any  and  all  of  these?  asks  a 
writer  in  the  New  York.  Times.  The 
chafing-dish  is  affording  relief  from  such 
ills,  fortunately,  but  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  adopted  this  emancipator,  it  is  worth 
while  to  study  the  ethics  of  egg  cookery. 
A  Frenchman  has  been  able  to  include  in  a 
cook-book  of  his  preparation  over  a  hun- 
dred ways  to  serve  this  nourishing  article 
of  diet. 

Poached  is  one  of  the  most  delicate  and 
digestive  ways  to  cook  an  egg.  The 
slightly  salted  water  should  be  at  the 
boiling-point,  but  not  bubbling.  That 
tears  the  white  to  pieces  and  makes 
1  "rags"  of  it.  The  egg,  broken  first  in  a 
saucer  or  cup,  should  be  slid  easily  in, 


and  the  hot  water  heaped  over  the  yolk) 
as  it  cooks,  to  hasten  its  covering  while 
it  is  still  soft.  A  flat,  perforated  cream-  j 
skimmer  is  the  best  utensil  to  take  out  the  | 
egg,  and  it  should  reach  the  table  on  a  I 
square  of  hot  toast  from  which  the  crusts  ; 
are  cut,  and  on  a  hot  plate,  thirty  seconds  | 
from  the  moment  of  its  leaving  the  water 


Closed. 

The  egg-poacher  is  not  liked  by  all  'cooks. 
The  egg  comes  out  in  a  beautiful  circle, 
but  before  the  yolk  has  whitened  over  it 
has  hardened  beyond  the  perfection-point, 
the  metal  ring  probably  somewhat  temper- 
ing the  heat  and  action  of  the  water.  The 
poacher  is  useful,  however,  where  a  num- 
ber of  eggs  must  be  done  at  once,  though 
they  need  very  careful  watching.  French 
cpoks  poach  eggs  in  a  ball  by  giviug  the 
water  a  rapid  rotary  motion  with  a  fork, 
and  dropping  the  egg  in  the  center  of  this 
swirl. 

Scrambled  eggs  are  only  eatable  when 
done  soft.  They  should  be  taken  from  the 
fire  while  still  soft  enough  to  run,  as  they 
cook  a  few  seconds  longer,  and  even  re- 
tain a  hardening  heat  on  their  way  to  the 
table,  all  of  which  must  be  allowed  for. 

The  French  chef  author  has  not  dis- 
dained to  make  the  frying  of  an  egg  to 
serve  with  a  bit  of  broiled  ham  material 
for  a  considerable  paragraph.  Into  a  hot 
skillet  are  put  a  few  drops  of  olive-oil — 
enough  to  grease  the  pan  thoroughly  and 
prevent  burning — and  after  a  moment  the 
egg  is  dropped  in.  A  quarter  of  a  minute 
suffices  to  set  the  egg  so  that  it  may  be 
skilfully  turned,  and  a  second  quarter  of  a 
riinivte  finishes  it.  Serve  on  a  folded  nap- 
1  u,  which  is  an  essential  to  absorb  the  oil. 
W  :th  this,  although  the  cook-book  does  not 
s<.j  it,  should  go  a  slice  of  ham,  thin  as  a 
ribbon  of  the  tasseled  corn,  pink  as  the 
hei.rt  of  a  Jure  rose,  broiled,  juicy  and 
succulent,  oyer  a  clear  fire,  and  sent  to  the 
table  on  a  hot  platter,  with  a  bunch  of 
water-i  ess  in  relief  against  its  blushing 
perectun. 


SHOULD  WE  GO  TO  BED  HUNGRY? 

Physicians  declare  that  it  is  injurious  to 
go  to  bed  hungry ;  much  of  the  prevalent 
insomnia  is  the  result  of  an  unconscious 
craving  of  the  stomach  for  food  in  persons 
who  have  been  unduly  frightened  by  the 
opinion  that  they  must  not  eat  late  suppers. 

It  is  unwise,  of  course,  to  indulge  in 
viands  which  heavily  tax  the  digestive 
organs;  but  a  bowl  of  hot  broth  or  soup  or 
thin  gruel  is  a  positive  aid  to  nervous 
people,  and  induces  peaceful  slumbers. 

This  is  especially  the  case  on  cold  winter 
nights,  when  the  stomach  craves  warmth 
as  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Even  a 
glass  of  hot  milk  is  grateful  to  the  palate 
on  such  occasions,  but  a  light,  well-cooked 
gruel  is  better,  and  in  our  climate  during 
the  cold  months  of  winter  should  be  the 
retiring  food  for  every  person  who  feels, 
as  so  many  do,  the  need  of  food  at  night. 


CARE  OF  SHOES  WHEN  WET. 

A  woman  dislikes  to  get  her  nice  new 
shoes  wet  because  it  spoils  them  so*,  but 
with  care,  the  wetting  will  not  hurt  them 
much.  As  soon  as  the  wet  shoes  can  be 
removed,  rub  them  well  with  a  soft  cloth 
to  get  some  of  the  dampness  out,  and 
remove  all  the  mud,  then  rub  them  with  a 
cloth  saturated  with  kerosene  or  vaseline. 
Get  as  much  of  the  oil  into  them  as  pos- 
sible, and  stuff  the  shoes  into  shape,  setting 
them  aside  for  a  few  hours.  Another 
application  of  oil  and  rubbing  will  remove 
all  stiffness,  and  the'shoes  will  be  in  order 
when  wanted.  M.  E.  Smith. 


THE  HOT-WATER  BOTTLE. 

Many  as  are  the  blessings  of  the  hot-water 
bottle,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is 
also  the  source  of  some  danger.  Always 
see  that  the  stopper  is  absolutely  tight,  and 
never  use  it  without  a  thick  cover.  Many 
a  painful  burn  has  it  given,  especially  to 
an  unconscious  patient  or  to  an  old  person. 
In  old  age,  the  circulation  being  weaker, 
the  vitality  becomes  low.  A  thick  cover 
will  keep  the  water  warm  longer,  as  well 
as  insure  against  burns.  Filling  the  bag 
quite  full  will  also  cause  the  heat  to  be  re- 
tained for  a  longer  time,  but  will  not  be  at 
comfortable  as  when  half  full.  When  nol 
iu  use  the  bag  should  be  emptied. 
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Free  to  Any  Address  Our  New  8=page  Catalogue,  Illustrating  Nearly  200  Stylish  Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses',  Children's  and  Infants'  Garments. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  caper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  morevval- 
uable  than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bach. 
Postage  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  Of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment 


to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  .pattern  for 
every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  Your  order  will 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  iu  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
In  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on.  EA  OH  pattern,  except 
on  skirt  and  oilier  heavy  patterns,  2  cents  extra. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  6380.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6299.— Ladies'  Skirt.   12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6383.— Ladies'  Waist. 

11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6384.— Ladies'  Skirt. 

12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6260.— Ladies'  Chiffon  Waist. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6346.— Ladies'  Plaited  Waist. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


6369.— Boys'  Facility  Suit. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  20,  22,  24  and  26  inches  breast. 


No.  6186.— Ladies'  House  Gown. 
12  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 


No.  6432.— Ladies'  Waist. 
Sizes,  32,  34,86,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6332.— Ladies'  House  Gowk,  ok 
Wrapper.    12  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38,  and  40  inches  bust.., 


No.  6424.— Ladies'  Sleeves.  All 
three  for  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6459.— Ladies',  Misses'  and 
Children's  Sunbonnets. 
All  three  patterns  for  11  cents. 


No.  6427.— Ladies'  Basque. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38  and  40 inches  bust. 
No.  6423.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,-  22,  24,  26,  28, 30  inches  waist. 


No.  G419.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6107.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 

B         / . 


No.  6399.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6455.— Child's  Coat.  11  cents 
Sizes,  2,  4  and  6  years. 


No.  6407.— Ladies'  Godet  Skirt. 
„.       „         12  cents.  No.  6347.— Child's  Frock.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,26, 28«nd  30  inches  waist.Sizes,  18,  20  and  22  Inches  breast 


No.  6356.— Ladies'  Yoke  Waist. 
II  cents. 

Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38,  40  and  42  inches  bust. 
No.  6361.— Same— Misses'  Size. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  breast. 


No.-6391.— Ladies'  Traveling- 

COAT.      12  CGIltS 

Sizes,  32, 34, 36,  38, 40  inches  bust. 


No.   6349.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  and  42  inches 
bust. 

No.  6347.— Same— Misses'  Size. 
Sizes,  26,  28,  30  and  32  inches  breast. 


No.  6442.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 
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A  BOY'S  WORST  FOE. 

Don't  send  nay  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go, 
And  say,  "There's  no  danger  for  boys,  you 
know, 

Because  they  all  have  their  wild  oats  to  sow." 

There  is  no  more  exeuse  for  my  boy  to  be  low 

Than  your  girl.  Then  please  do  not  tell  him  so. 

*  i  •'  .  J 

Don't  send  my  boy  where  your  girl  can't  go, 

For  a  boy  or  a  girl  sin  is  sin,  you  know, 

And  my  baby  boy's  hands  are  as  clean  and 

white, 

And  his  heart  is  as  pure  as  your  girl's  to-night. 

—  Woman's  Voice. 


MEDITATION  GROWS  OBSOLETE. 

The  times  are  against  the  making 
of  a  man.  We  are  too  busy 
making  everything  else.  In 
our  ambition  to  outdo  what 
has  been  done,  we  no  longer 
depend  upon  individual  effort; 
we  sink  a  hundred  individuals  to  make  a 
single  colossus — muscular,  brainy,  butsoul- 
less.  The  man  who  ought  to  have  become  a 
great  man  has  become  the  thumb,  or  fore- 
finger, or  right  eye  of  a  great  corporation. 
In  such  positions  we  cultivate  talent,  not 
character.  In  fact,  the  development  of  the 
man  is  discouraged;  business  sets  highest 
value  on  an  impersonal  head.  The  same 
tendency  is  noticeable  in  our  religious  life. 
In  our  ambition  to  do  we  are  fast  losing 
our  ambition  to  be.  "Meditation"  grows 
obsolete;  we  talk  of  "activities"  instead. 

The  church  resounds  with  the  shouts  of 
laborers,  and  of  overseers  who  are  calling 
for  more  laborers.  There  is  an  incessant 
running  to  and  fro,  and  a  noisy  counting 
of  sheaves.  The  ideal  Christian  of  the  day 
is  the  man  who  is  so  busy  looking  after 
other  people's  soals  as  to  forget  that  he  has 
a  soul  of  his  own.  We  praise  the  man 
who  prays  with  his  hands.  It  is  a  natural 
reaction  from  the  selfish  piety  of, a  past 
age  when  men  sat  in  the  cloister  and  kept 
their  hearts  inflamed  by  ^onstant  probing. 
Perhaps  when  we  have  learned  that  of  two 
evils  we  are  to  choose  neither,  we  may 
discover  between  these  two  extremes  the 
happy  means  of  feeding  our  souls  enough 
to  strengthen  us  for  our  work,  and 
working  enough  to  make  us  hunger  for 
stronger  meat. 


THE  LIVING  CHRIST. 

For  these  1,900  years,  in  all  changing 
circumstances,  stepping  down,  as  it  were, 
from  generation  to  generation  and  from 
heart  to  heart,  the  living  ChriSt  has  been 
in  the  world,  changing  the  sinful,  binding 
up  the  broken-hearted,  lighting  the  ex- 
tinguished lamp  of  hope,  and  pointing 
the  forlorn  children  of  men  to  the  regions 
of  eternal  day.  You  might  destroy  the 
record  and  leave  no  letter  of  it,  but  Christ 
you  could  not  destroy ;  you  might  banish 
these  gospels  from  the  pulpits,  but  you 
could  not  banish  the  person  of  whom  they 
speak,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  he  has 
taken  care  in  all  ages  to  maintain  his  life 
in  the  hearts  of  human  beings.  The  Christ 
lives  in  Christ-lives;  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
him  if  you  were  to  get  rid  of  the  books. 
Wherever  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  his  name,  there  he  is ;  he  comes 
to  them,  and  they  know  that  he  is  there; 
his  spirit  touches  them,  and  their  hearts 
are  softened  and  their  sins  are  washed 
away.  In  the  strength  of  the  great  con- 
viction that  he  lives  they  can  go  out  into 
the  godless  world  and  keep  undimmed 
the  torch  that  he  has  lighted.— Rev.  R.  F. 
Horton,  M.A. 


CHRIST,  THE  FRIEND. 

If  you  wear  the  livery  of  Christ  you  will 
find  him  so  meek  and  lowly  of  heart  that 
you  will  find  rest  unto  your  souls.  He  is 
the  most  magnanimous  of  captains.  There 
never  was  his  like  among  the  choicest  of 
princes.  He  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
thickest  part  of  the  battle.  When  the 
wind  blows  cold,  he  always  takes  the  bleak 
side  of  the  hill.  The  heaviest  end  of  the 
cross  lies  ever  on  his  shoulders.  If  he  bids 
us  carry  a  burden,  he  carries  it  also.  If 
there  is  any.  that  is  gracious,  generous, 
kind  and  tender,  yea,  lavish  and  super- 
abundant in  love,  you  always  find  it  in 
him.  His  service  is  life,  peace,  joy.  Oh 
that  you  would  enter  on  it  at  once!  God 
help  you  to  enlist  under  the  banner  of 
Jesus  Christ. — Last  Words  of  Rev.  C.  H. 
Spurgeon. 

The  Child's  Strengthener  is  D.r.  D.  Jay  ne's 
Tonic  Vermifuge,  which  corrects  all  acidity  of 
the  stomach,  restores  digestion  and  imparts 
strength  and  vigor  to  adults  and  children 
alike.  Delicate  children  are  almost  always 
«  benefited  bv  its  use;  and,  if  worms  be  present, 
it  is  the  mildest  and  safest  of  remedies.  Sold 
by  all  Druggists. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

We  are  accustomed  to  say  that  the  stabil- 
ity of  our  republican  institutions  depends 
on  popular  education .  Educate  the  people 
and  the  republic  is  safe. 

The  truth  of  that  saying  depends  on 
what  is  meant  by  education.  Reading  and 
writing,  grammar  and  arithmetic  will  do 
very  little  for  the  preservation  of  the  state. 
Intellectual  attainments,  though  they  be 
of  the  highest,  science  developed  in  all  its 
applications,  knowledge  universally  dif- 
fused— there  is  no  efficacy  in  these,  how- 
ever desirable  for  refinement  and  the 
comfort  of  life;  there  is  no  efficacy  in 
these  to  save  a  nation  or  avert  its  downfall. 
If  conscience  decays  while  the  intellect 
ripens,  the  rottenness  will  spread  until  it 
eats  out  the  heart  of  the  nation's  life  and 
prepares  the  way  for  the  triumph  of  brute 
force,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  of  unscru- 
pulous demagogism  over  liberty  and  right. 

Moral  training  is  the  crying  want  of  the 
time.  The  one  thing  needful  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  is  that  the  education  of  the 
moral  sense  in  the  young  keep  equal  meas- 
ure with  intellectual  discipline. — Dr.  Hedge. 


WHAT  NOT  TO  DO  AT  HOME. 

Those  who  in  their  home  life  are  well 
supplied  with  the  following  negative  vir- 
tues mentioned  by  Good  Housekeeping,  are 
far  on  the  road  toward  a*happy  home : 

Don't  fret.  Fre+ting  irritates  and  annoys 
listeners,  without  bringing  comfort  or 
cheer  to  the  fretter.   Don't  fret. 

Don't  talebear.  Talebearing  is  not  apt  to 
bear  good  fruit,  the  product  too  often  being 
unhealthy,  specky  and  rotten.  Don't  tale- 
bear. 

Don't  grumble.  Whatever  else  you  do, 
don't  grumble,  unless  you  have  something 
really  worth  grumbling  about,  and  even 
then  don't  spin  your  grumblings  out  inter- 
minably.   Don't  grumble. 

Don't  talk  unduly.  There  is  a  time  to 
talk  and  a  time  not  to  talk,  as  decidedly  as 
there  is  a  "time  to  laugh"  and  a  "time  to 
cry."  Don't  talk  unless  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  worth  talking  about.  Don't 
talk  unduly. 

Don't  pout.  Pouting  should  always  be 
done  in  the  back  yard,  never  "before 
folks."   Don't  pout. — Domestic  Journal. 


AN  UNBELIEVER  ABASHED. 

On  one  occasion,  while  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
was  examining  a  new  and  particularly  fine 
globe,  a  visitor  entered  his  study.  This 
caller,  as  Sir  Isaac  knew,  had  often  ex- 
pressed his  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a 
God  and  his  conviction  that  the  world  and 
its  surroundings  were  the  result  of  evolu- 
tion or  chance.  He  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  handsome  globe,  and  asked: 
\  "Who  made  it?" 

"Nobody,"  answered  Sir  Isaac;  "it  just 
happened  here." 

The  man  looked  up  in  amazement  at  the 
answer,  but  he  soon  understood  what  it 
meant.  Who  can  say  that  this  beautiful 
and  wonderful  world  came  by  chance, 
when  he  knows  that  there  is  not  a  house, 
or  ship,  or  picture,  or  anything  in  it  but 
has  had  a  maker.  The  logic  of  the  great 
philosopher  was  conclusive,  and  the  infidel 
was  completely  silenced. 


JOY  IN  WORSHIP. 

The  Hebrew  worship,  we  are  apt  to  think, 
was  awe-inspiring  and  therefore  gloomy; 
but  it  had,  nevertheless,  large  room  for 
gladness.  The  magnificent  collection  of 
Psalms  which  have  come  down  to  us  give 
token  that  the  element  of  joy  predominated 
in  the  worship  of  their  assemblies.  To 
this  day  we  can  find  no  better  expression 
of  exultant  emotion  than  these  songs  sup- 
ply. We  do  not  think  we  are  wrong  in 
asserting  that  the  tone  of  public  worship 
to-day  is  quite  below  that  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  certainly  below  that  of  the  early 
Christians  in  gladness.  In  our  hymns  and 
liturgies  we  use  their  words;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  in  the  worship  of  a  modern 
congregation  one  is  conscious  of  the 
exultant  note  of  joy. 


WORTH  REMEMBERING. 

Emerson's  advice  to  writers  is  good. 
"Expression  is  the  main  fight.  Search 
unweariedly  for  that  which  is  exact.  Do 
not  be  dissuaded.  Know  words  etymolog- 
ically.  Pull  them  apart,  and  see  how 
they  are  made,  and  use  them  only  where 
they  fit.  Avoid  the  adjective.  Let  the 
noun  do  the  work.  The  adjective  intro- 
duces sound,  gives  an  unexpected  turn, 
and  so  often  mars  with  an  unintentional 
false  note.  Most  fallacies  are  fallacies  of 
language.  Definitions  save  a  deal  of  de- 
bate.' '—Rest  itution. 


REGENERATION,  NOT  EVOLUTION. 

We  hear  much  din  and  discussion  about 
the  marvels  of  "evolution;"  but  none  of 
the  philosophers  who  mock  at  the  gospel 
have  discovered  how  to  evolve  a  good  man 
out  of  a  depraved  one.  Much  stress  is  laid 
upon  "culture;"  but  culture  cannot  turn  a 
thorn-bush  into  a  gi-ape-vine.  It  can 
strengthen  mind  and  refine  manners;  it 
cannot  renovate  a  godless  heart.  Another 
school,  with  philanthropic  intent,  strikes 
somewhat  deeper,  and  aims  at  the  reforma- 
tion of  human  nature.  But  it  has  been 
pithily  said  that  "reformation  affects  form, 
not  substance."  It  pulls  old  materials  into 
better  shapes,  but  provides  no  new  ones. 
It  is  not  reformation  that  sinful  human 
nature  needs,  but  regeneration.  That  goes 
to  the  roots  of  things.  That  means  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  old  principles  of  action 
and  the  implanting  of  new  principles.  It 
means,  not  a  new  form,  but  a  new  life. 
"Ye  must  be  born,  again,"  was  Christ's  pre- 
scription to  the  man  who  wanted  to  enter 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Christ  came  to  bring  the  infinitely  prec- 
ious boon  of  a  new  life  for  this  world  and 
the  next.  "Whoever  is  in  Christ  is  a  new 
creature."  Men  are  away  from  God,  in  the 
dark;  Jesus  came  to  light  them  back  to 
him.  Men  are  away  from  God,  in  the  cold ; 
Jesus  came  to  lead  them  into  the  sunshine 
of  God's  countenance.  Men  are  away  from 
God  in  guilt,  and  undSr  condemnation; 
Jesus  came  to  secure  a  full  pardon  to  every 
penitent  soul  who  is  ready  to  come  back  to 
the  Father  by  him.  "I  am  the  way;  I 
am  the  truth ;  I  am  the  life ;  no  man  cometh 
to  the  Father  but  by  me."  The  core  of  the 
Bible  is  Christianity,  and  Christianity 
means  Christ. — Dr.  Ouyler. 


A  WOMAN'S  NERVES. 


CHARACTER,  NOT  BULK  OF  SERVICE. 

Rank  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  based 
upon  c  haracter,  and  not  upon  the  bulk  of 
service  performed ;  so  that  a  man  might 
come  to  God  and  say,  "See  all  that  I  have 
done  and  all  that  I  have  given  up  for 
Thee,"  and  yet  find  that,  measured  by 
God's  standard,  he  has  done  almost 
nothing.  No,  you  cannot  measure  up 
Christian  service  in  any  such  way  as 
that.  Those  who  are  first  here  may  be  the 
last  there  when  the  great  account  is  made 
up.  Perhaps  there  is  some  Christian  here 
in  this  congregation  looking  me  right  in 
the  face,  of  whom  everybody  is  saying, 
"Oh,  what  a  worker  he  is!  How  much  he 
is  giving  up,  and  how7  much  he  is  doing 
for  Christ  !"  And  yet  there  may  be  in  his 
conduct  that  subtle  spirit  of  self-conscious- 
ness and  selfishness  which  will  spoil  it  all, 
and  he  may  find  himself  away  back  among 
the  last  in  heaven.  And  others  who  have 
perhaps  very  little  to  show  in  the  way  of 
outward  bulk  of  work  done,  so  little  that 
they  will  look  at  it  in  sorrow,  and  say,  "Oh, 
I  have  done  nothing  for  Jesus!"  And  yet 
there  may  be  such  humility  and  disinter- 
estedness pervading  it  all,  that  in  the  eye 
of  God  that  little  will  be  of  great  price. 
Some  obscure  sufferer  in  a  tenement-house, 
some  servant  who  sweeps  a  room  as  to  God's 
laws,  some  widow  who  unobserved  drops 
her  last  mite  into  the  treasury,  though  last 
here  shall  be  first  there. — Edward  Judson. 


"Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  translated 
into  203  dialects  and  languages. 

The  part  of  the  human  body  least  sus- 
ceptible to  touch  is  between  the  shoulder- 
blades  just  over  the  spine. 


THE  STORY  OF  A  WOMAN  TO  WHOM  NOISE  WAS 
TORTURE— PROSTRATED    BY    THE  LEAST 
EXCITEMENT— PHYSICIANS  BAF- 
FLED BY  HER  CASE. 

(From  the  Gate  City,  Keokuk,  Iowa.) 

Mrs.  Helen  Meyers,  whose  home  is  at  3515 
Vernon  Avenue,  Chicago,  and  whose  visit 
to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  will  long  be  remembered, 
was  at  one  time  afflicted  with  a  nervous 
malady  which  at  times  drove  her  nearly  to 
distraction.  "Those  terrible  headaches  are 
a  thing  of  the  past,"  she  said  the  other  day 
to  a  Gate  City  representative,  "and  there  is 
quite  a  story  in  connection  with  it,  too. 

"My  nervous  system  sustained  a  great 
shock  some  fifteen  years  ago,  brought  on 
I  believe  through  too  much  worrying  over 
family  matters  and  then  allowing  my  love 
for  my  books  to  get  the  better  of  my  dis- 
cretion where  my  health  was  concerned. 
Why,  whenever  my  affairs  at  home  did 
not  go  along  just  as  I  expected,  I  would 
invariably  become  prostrated  from  the 
excitement,  and  I  would  consider  my- 
self fortunate  indeed  if  the  effects  of  the 
attack  would  not  remain  for  a  week.  I 
was  obliged  to  give  up  our  pleasant  home 
not  far  from  Lake  shore  drive,  because  I 
could  not  stand  the  noise  in  that  locality. 
I  could  find  np  place  in  the  city  which  I 
deemed  suitable  to  one  whose  nervous  sys- 
tem was  always  on  the  point  of  explosion. 
To  add  to  my  misfortune  my  complexion 
underwent  a  change  and  I  looked  so  yel- 
low and  sallow  that  I  was  ashamed  to  ven- 
ture from  the  house  at  all. 

"'Madam,'  said  my^doctor  to  me  soon 
after  an  unusually  severe  attack  of  the 
malady,  'unless  you  leave  the  city  and 
seek  some  place  of  quiet,  you  will  never 
recover.'  So  I  concluded  I  would  visit 
my  uncle,  who  lives  in  Dallas  County, 
Iowa,  and  whose  farm  would  surely  be  a 
good  place  for  one  in  my  pitiable  condition. 
I  picked  up  the  Gate  City  one  day  and  hap- 
pened to  come  across  an  interesting  reci- 
tal of  the  recovery  of  some  woman  in  New 
York  State  who  was  afflicted  as  I  had 
been.  This  woman  had  been  cured  by  Dr. 
Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  1 
thought  that  if  Pink  Pills  cured  that 
woman  they  might  do  the  same  for  me.  I 
began  to  take  the  pills  according  to  direc 
tions,  and  I  began  to  feel  better  from  the 
start.  After  I  had  taken  several  boxes  of 
them  I  was  ready  to  go  back  to  Chicago. 
My  nervousness  was  gone  and  my  com- 
plexion was  as  fresh  as  that  of  any  sixteen- 
year-old  girl  in  Iowa,  and  Pink  Pills  is 
what  put  the  color  in  my  cheeks.  No 
wonder  I  am  in  such  high  spirits  and  feel 
like  a  prize  fighter.  And  no  wonder  I  like 
to  come  to  Keokuk,  for  if  it  had  not  been 
for  Pink  Pills  bought  from  a  Keokuk  firm 
I  would  not  have  been  alive  now,"  laugh- 
ingly concluded  the  lady. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
for  50  cents  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  §2.50. 


I  like  your  patterns  very  much.  They  seem 
like  a  Godsend  to  poor  people. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


Your  patterns  are  a  great  attraction.  It  is 
an  inducement  to  take  the  paper  for  them 
alone.    Luctnda  Sigler,  Manchester,  Tenn. 


No.  3. 


Busts  of  bards  and  sages  great, 
Looked  from  the  gate-posts  of  the  gate. 


And  in  the  harvest-fields  beyond 
Stood  figures  taken  from  Breton, 
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aar-itEAD  this  notice.'ss« 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fi reside,  ami  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  ami 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  lie  received  at  least  TWO 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  tin?  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  uapev 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Tichs  on  Stock.— L.  L.  R.,  Hempstead, 
Texas,  asks  how  to  clear  horses  and  cows  of 
ticks.   Who  can  tell  a  good  way? 

Lice  on  Cabbages.— Mrs.  T.  H.  W.,  Grand 
Junction,  Col.  Throw  kerosene  emulsion,  or 
'strong  tobacco  tea,  or  hot  soap-suds  on  the 
affected  plants. 

Book  on  Sweet  Potatoes.— J.  E.  C,  Goose 
Creek,  W.  Va.  The  only  book  on  sweet  potato 
culture  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  James 
Fitz's  "Sweet  Potato  Culture."  Price  60  cents. 

Fighting  the  Squash-bag.— Mi's.  H.  F.  P.., 
New  Prestoh,  Conn.  Hunt  for  the  bugs  every 
flay,  and  kill  all  you  can  And.   Keep  this  up 

.until  the  bugs  are  all  disposed  of.  Pick  off  the 
eggs,  too,  and  mash  them. 

Wireworms  in  Onion  Ijaml.— W.  McC, 
Walled  Lake.  Plowing  in  early  fall  will  soon 
clear  the  land  of  wireworms.  Unleached 
wood  ashes  are  a  fine  fertilizer,  and  have  a 

itendency  to  give  to  worms  and  grubs  a  set- 
back. Apply  them  as  liberally  as  you  can 
afford,  up  to  100  bushels  per  -acre.  Lime  will 
also  come  acceptable  for  a  change. 

Planting  Late  Potatoes  in  Virginia.— 
Mrs.  G.  T.  M.,  Gladys,  Va.,  writes:  "What  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  late  Irish  potatoes  in 
the  latitude  of  Lynchburg,  Va?" 

I  Reply  by  Joseph:— If  I  lived  in  southern 
Virginia,  I  think  I  would  plant  late  Irish 
potatoes  in  July,  using  the  true  second-crop 
seed,  or  at  least  old  potatoes  kept  over  in  cold 
storage.  Potatoes,  if  planted  early  in  southern 
latitudes,  will  not  keep  well. 

I  Lime  for  Garden  and  Fruit  Crops.— L. 
L-,  Emington,  111.,  writes:  "Could  I  use  air- 
slaked  lime  to  advantage  in  my  garden  and 
fruit  patches?  I  can  have  it  for  the  hauling." 
Reply  by'  Joseph  :— Lime  applications  often 

[Show  very  marked  results  on  all  kinds  of 
crops,  and  I  have  this  year  bought  and  used 
quite  a  lot  as  a  change  from  manures  and 

^fertilizers.  If  you  can  get  lime  without  ex- 
pense, by  all  means  use  it  freely.  It  will  do 
no  harm,  and  probably  increase  a  crop  or  two 
materially. 

Muskmelons  and  Cantaloups.— S.  J.  L., 

End'tc'ott,  Neb.,  writes:  "What  is  the  differ- 
ence between  a  cantaloup  and  a  muskmelon? 
What  kind  of  soil  is  best  for  muskmelons? 
What  kind  of  fertilizers  can  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary? What  is  the  general  eare  required  for 
the  crop?" 

Reply  by'  Joseph  :— Webster  defines  canta- 
loup, or  cantaloupe,  as  a  small,  round,  ribbed 
variety  of  muskmelon  of  a  very  delicate 
flavor.  Vilmorin-Andrieux,  of  Paris,  in 
"The  Vegetable  Garden,"  named  the  following, 
among  others,  as  "cantaloup,  or  rock  melons :" 
Algerian  cantaloup,  Green-fleshed  cantaloup, 
Early  Black  Rock,  Black  Portugal,  Prescott 
Early  Frame,  Large  Paris  White  Prescott, 
Silvery  Prescott  cantaloup.  Give  to  melons 
Of  all  kinds  a  warm  location  and  rich,  warm, 
sandy  loam.  Old  compost  is,  of  course,  the 
best  manure  for  them,  and  all  sorts  of  ferti- 
lizers can  be  used,  especially  bone-meal,  also 
wood  ashes.  Plant  in  hills  Ave  to  six  feet 
apart,  leaving  only  two  or  three  good  plants  in 
the  hill,  and  cultivate  and  hoe  often,  almost 
Incessantly. 

Lime  and  Salt  W.  S.  P.,  Palmyra,  N.  Y., 

writes :  "Our  land  is  a  clay  loam  with  a  hard- 
pan  subsoil,  made  rich  with  barn-yard  manure. 
1.  Of  what  benefit  would  air-slaked  lime  be 
on  such  land'where  potatoes  are  grown?  2. 
How  much  lime  per  acre,  and  best  way  to 
apply?  3.  What  could  one  afford  to  pay  for 
such  lime  (per  bushel),  and  draw  it  ten  miles? 
4.  What  effect  will  salt  have  on  such  land,  and 
how  applied?  Is  it  good  for  wheat  and  bar- 
ley? About  how  much  per  acre?  5.  What  is 
the  cause  of  scabby  or  rough  potatoes,  and 
what  is  a  good  remedy?  0.  Would  it  pay  to 
haul  coal  ashes  three  miles  to  apply  on  this 
land?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— 1.  Lime  may,  come 
handy  as  a  change  from  manure.  It  will  help 
to  get  the  plant-food  already  in  the  soil  in 
good  shape  for  absorption  by  plants.  2.  Try 
ten  barrels  per  acre,  more  or  less.  3.  I  would 
not  give  more  than  a  nominal  sum  (say  $1 
per  load)  for  air-slaked  lime  if  I  had  to 
haul  it  ten  miles.  4.  Salt  sometimes  gives 
good  results,  in  the  same  way  that  lime  does. 
Try  u  few  bushels  per  acre.  5.  The  cause  of 
scabby  potatoes  is  a  fungus.  Soaking  the  seed- 
potatoes  for  ninety  minutes  in  a  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate  (one  part  to  1,000  parts 
water)  is  recommended  as  a  preventive  treat- 
ment. 6.  I  would  not  haul  coal  ashes  three 
miles  for  use  on  land,  as  it  would  hardly  pay. 


I  have  found  your  patterns  the  most  satis- 
factory of  any  I've  ever  tried. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Lauren,  Topinabee,  Mich. 


Please  send  immediately  No.  6229.  I  have 
had  three  of  your  patterns  before  this,  and  I 
find  them  equal  in  every  way  to  Butterick's 
patterns,  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay  more 
than  as  much  again. 

Mrs.  E.  L.  Stiles,  Box  97,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


VETERINARY. 

^Conducted  by  Df.  fi-  *L  t>etrnelts.>3f* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- ' 
swers  will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an. immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Dr.  H.  J.  Detmer8,  131f>  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  pubficaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circuinstancea. 


Swine-plague.— J.  W.  P.,  Olive  Branch,  N. 
C.  According  to  your  description  there  can 
be  no  doubt  about  your  pigs  being  affected 
with  swine-plague. 

A  Morbid  Growth.— W.  Y.  I.,  Monitor,  W. 
Va.  The  morbid  growth  on  the  upper  eyelid 
of  your  cow  can  only  be  removed  by  a  surgical 
operation.  Get  a  veterinarian  or  a  surgeon  to 
do  it. 

Smutty  Oats.— A.  A.  O.,  Tullahoma,  Tenn. 
If  you  have  a  large  field  of  oats  which  is  very 
smutty,  it  is  much  safer  to  let  it  get  ripe  and 
thrash  it,  than  to  cut  it  for  hay  and  feed  it  to 
horses. 

Scurvy.-A.  E.  K.,  Saddle  River,  N.J.  If 
your  pigs  are  affected  with  scurvy,  their  diet 
must  have  been  very  defective.  If  you  can  do 
so,  pasture  them  in  a  good  clover-field,  or  at 
any  rate  change  their  diet. 

A  "lamp"  in  the  Skin.— C.  R.  B.,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Iowa.  If  you  will  tell  me  where  the 
"lump  in  the  skin"  is,  on  what  part  of  the 
body,  I  may  be  able  to  tell  you  whether  it  can 
be  removed  or  not,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
do  it  or  not,  and  how  it  can  be  done. 

Holds  the  Head  to  One  Side. — D.  S.  P., 
Cummington,  Mass.  If  your  mare  is  very 
nervous  and  holds  her  head  to  one  side  when 
hitched  up  and  driven,  but  not  otherwise,  the 
cause  probably  consists  in  too  tight  a  check- 
rein,  too  short  a  head-stall,  or  an  unsuitable 
bit. 

A  Chronic  Luxation  of  the  Patella.— 

R.  E.  S.,  Irene,  S.  C.  What  you  describe 
seems  to  be  a  chronic  luxation  of  the  patella, 
or  knee-pan.  Although  not  absolutely  incur- 
able, there  is  in  your  case  hardly  any  pros- 
pect whatever  that  a  cure  will  be  effected, 
because  the  animal  is  now  three  years  old  and 
got  it  when  only  a  yearling. 

Probably  Poisoned.  — H.  R.,  Wasco, 
Oregon.  According  to  your  description  it  is 
quite  probable  that  your  cows  died  of  poison- 
ing, but  to  decide  whether  it  was  with  a  lead 
compound,  white  lead  paint,  for  instance, 
often  taken  by  cows  if  within  their  reach,  or 
with  something  else,  is  impossible,  because 
your  description  is  too  incomplete. 

A  Hard  Swelling.— K.  E.  T.,  Sahetha, 
Kan.  If  you  had  not  resorted  to  quackery  and 
had  taken  proper  care  of  the  wound  in  your 
horse's  .leg  from  the  beginning  (cold  weather 
is  no  excuse;  on  the  contrary,  makes  good. care 
more  necessary),  the  hard  swelling  would  not 
be  there  now.  As  it  is  I  do  not  think  that  any- 
thing can  he  done  now  that  will  remove  it. 

Chicken-lice. — W.  J.  L.,  Middleton,  Wis. 
You  probably  sent  your  inquiry  to  the  wrong 
address,  for  I  am  no  expert  on  chickens.  But  I 
can  tell  you  this  much,  if  you  wish  to  get  rid 
of  the  lice,  and  not  of  the  chickens,  you  must 
first  and  above  all  thoroughly  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  hen-house;  or  if  thatis  not  possible, 
burn  it  and  build  a  new  one.  If  you  do  this,  a 
few  drops  of  anis-seed  oil  in  the  nests,  and 
perhaps  also  on  the  chickens  themselves,  will 
get  away  with  the  lice. 

A  Calf  with  Sores,  a  Lousy,  Barren 
Pig  and  an  Unthrifty  Colt.— B.  and  O, 
Southampton,  Ontario,  Canada.  You  are 
troubled  with  a  good  many  ailments  among 
your  live  stock.  Cows  and  calves  have  ugly 
sores,  pigs  are  lousy  and  barren  and  have 
mange,  and  a  three-year-old  colt  has  no  life, 
does  not  shed  its  coat  of  hair,  and  is  troubled 
with  worms.  All  this  looks  as  if  there  might 
be  something  wrong  in  regard  to  the  feeding 
and  keeping  of  your  stock.  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  I  cannot  advise  you  but  to  consult  a 
veterinarian. 

Probably  Mange.— I.  G.,  Crabbottom,  Va. 
According  to  your  description  your  hogs,  it 
seems,  are  affected  with  mange.  Give  them 
first  a  thorough  wash  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then,  before  they  are  perfectly  dry,  wash 
them  in  a  thorough  manner  with  a  five-per- 
cent solution  of  Pearson's  creoline.  At  the 
same  time  do  not  neglect  to  clean  and  dis- 
infect the  hog-pen,  or  put  the  hogs  immedi- 
ately after  they  have  been  washed  into 
another  clean  pen,  or  else  all  your  trouble 
will  be  in  vain.  Repeat  this  treatment  once 
every  five  days  until  no  more  itching  can  be 
observed. 

Nymphomania.— E.  J.  C,  Big  Plain,  Ohio. 
If  your  mare  is  constantly  in  heat,  or  in  other 
words,  suffers  from  nymphomania,  there  are 
two  remedies.  One  is  to  have  her  served  and 
to  get  her  with  foal,  which,  of  course,  would 
be  the  best;  but  unfortunately  such  mares 
seldom  conceive,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
in  most  cases  the  ovaries  are  diseased.  The 
second  one  is  to  have  such  a  mare  spayed: 
that  is,  to  have  the  diseased  ovaries  removed 
by  a  surgical  operation.  In  a  mare,  however, 
this  operation,  although  it  can  be  performed, 
is  much  more  dangerous  than  in  any  other 
female  animal. 

Purges  When  Driven.— W.  M.  K.,  Larned, 
Kas.  If  your  horse  purges,  or  scours,  when 
driven,  there  is  something  wrong,  not  only 
with  his  digestive  powers,  but  also  with  his 
management.  First  correct  the  latter,  and 
the  former,  probably,  in  the  course  of  time 
will  take  care  of  Itself.  In  the  first  place, 
never  hitch  your  horse  immediately  after 
feeding,  but  give  him  about  two  hours'  rest 
for  digestion  after  each  meal ;  secondly,  never 
overtax  his  digestive  powers  by  feeding  too 
heavy  food ;  thirdly,  do  not  drive  too  fast, 
especially  at  the  beginning  or  for  the  first 
two  miles;  fourthly,  feed  dry  food,  or  at  least 
let  dry  food  constitute  the  first  part  of  each 
meal.  If  you  comply  with  the  above,  the 
difficulty  will  soon  disappear. 

Toxemic  Haetnaglobinuria.— W.  C.  F., 
Utica,  Kan.  The  disease  you  describe  seems  to 
be  toxemic  hsemaglobinuria,  or  azoturia,  as  it 
is  called  in  Canada,  notwithstanding  that  the 
most  characteristic  symptom,  the  red  or 
bloody  color  of  the  urine,  apparently  escaped 
your  observation.  It  makes  its  appearance 
most  frequently  in  well-fed  horses  accustomed 
to  steady  work,  if  the  same  are  kept  idle  for  a 
few  days,  and  after  that  are  hitched  up  to 
work.  The  effect  of  treatment  is  doubtful. 
The  main  point  is  to  stop  any  exercise  imme- 
diately as  soon  as  the  horse  shows  signs  of 
weakness  in  the  hind  legs,  and  to  keep  him,  if 
possible,  on  his  feet.  If  the  horse  is  down,  at- 
tempts should  be  made  to  get  him  on  his  feet 
and  to  keep  him  standing,  even  if  only  for  a 
few  miuutes;  besides  that,  care  must  be  taken 
to  prevent  decubitus  as  much  as  possible. 


Radial  Paralysis.— E.  M.,  Pierce,  Neb. 
What  you  complain  of  seems  to  be  a  mild  case 
of  radial  paralysis.  Exempt  your  horse  from 
work,  allow  him  voluntary  exercise,  and  feed 
well,  and  in  about  six  months  everything  will 
be  all  right.  For  further  information,  see 
recent  numbers  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Infectious  Abortion.— C.  V.  N.  H.,  Spring 
Hill,  Kan.  What  you  describe  appears  to  be 
infectious  abortion.  Remove  all  cows  yet 
with  calf  to  another  place  away  from  the  in- 
fected premises;  at  the  same  time  disinfect 
their  external  genitals  and  tails  by  washing 
them  with  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic 
acid;  clean  and  disinfect  the  cow-stable  or 
shed  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  clean  the 
cattle-yard,  so  that  sunlight  and  fresh  air 
will  be  able  to  disinfect  it.  About  three 
weeks  after  everything  has  been  cleaned 
and  disinfected,  the  cows  may  reoocu py  their 
old  place.  If  any  other  case  of  abortion  should 
yet  occur,  it  will  be  advisable  to  bury  the 
dead  calf  and  the  afterbirth  at  once  and  suffic- 
iently deep,  to  disinfect  the  uterus  of  the  cow 
with  an  injection  of  a  one-per-eent  solution, 
and  the  external  genitals  and  tail  with  a  wash 
of  a  two-per-cent  solution  of  carbolic  acid. 
Also  disinfect  the  droppings  and  remove  and 
destroy  the  soiled  bedding. 

Paralysis  of  the  Facial  Nerve.— W.  H. 
L.,  Meyersburg,  Mont.,  writes:  "Please  tell 
me  what  to  do  for  my  horse.  Last  August  1 
noticed  a  small  lump  on  the  left  side  of  his 
face,  about  half  way  between  his  eye  and  end 
of  nose,  which  continued  to  grow  until  March. 
It  was  as  large  as  a  hen's  egg.  Then  on  ex- 
amining him  closely  I  found  his  upper  teeth 
were  very  sharp  on  the  outer  edge,  and  the 
lump  was  caused  by  hay  and  ot  her  feed  placed 
between  the  teeth  and  cheek ;  so  I  got  a  file 
and  filed  thesharp  edge  of  the  teeth  off,  think- 
ing that  would  stop  it,  but  he  still  continued 
to  put  his  feed  there.  It  makes  a  very  un- 
sightly lump  and  makes  his  breath  smell  bad. 
His  feed  is  oats  and  timothy  hay.  I  tried 
turning  him  out  to  pasture  for  two  weeks, 
but  it  did  not  help  him.  The  lump  is  easily 
moved  by  pressing  on  it  from  the  outside 
with  the  fingers,  or  by  pushing  it  out  with  a 
stick  from  the  inside,  but  it  returns  again  as 
soon  as  I  feed  htm." 

Answer: — Your  horse  suffers  from  paralysis 
of  the  facial  nerve,  consequently  one  side  of 
his  face,  cheek  included,  is  paralyzed.  Send 
him  to  pasture,  not  for  two  weeks,  but  for  all 
summer  and  fall,  andhe  probably  will  recover. 

Cutaneous  Diseases. — A.  N.,  Dix  Hall- 
wood,  Va.,  writes :  "I  have  a  mule,  six  years 
old,  that  has  tender  shoulders.  After  working 
all  day  hard  lumps  form  in  the  skin.  They  do 
not  seem  to  hurt  him  if  pinched  or  squeezed. 


The  hard  places  are  all  the  way  where  the 
pressure  of  the  collar  is.  I  have  used  three 
different  collars  on  him,  all  having  the  same 
effect.  Where  a  tick  gets  on  him  it  swells  up 
and  becomes  a  scab.  Please  let  me  know 
what  would  be  good  to  put  on  the  mule.  I 
have  another  mule  that  has  what  some  people 
call  stable-pox.  He  breaks  out  all  over. 
When  curried  or  brushed,  the  scabs  come  off, 
after  which  flies  bother  him  badly.  Inform 
me  what  to  do  for  him." 

Answer:— Concerning  your  six-year-old 
mule  with  the  tender  shoulders,  I  would 
recommend  to  you  to  keep  the  parts  with 
which  the  collar  comes  in  contact,  and  also 
the  collar  itself,  scrupulously  clean,  to  wash 
the  skin  of  the  shoulder  quite  often  with  cold 
water,  or  still  better,  with  a  decoction  of  oak- 
bark,  or  with  a  weak  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  and  then,  of  course,  see  to  it  that  the  col- 
lar exactly  fits  and  causes  nowhere  any  undue 
pressure.  As  to  your  other  mule,  it  is  possible 
that  the  same  suffers  from  a  peculiar  skin 
disease,  known  as  "Dermatitis  prurlginoso," 
caused,  according  to  Rivolta  and  other  good 
authorities,  by  the  presence  of  small  thread- 
worms in  the  skin,  provided,  of  course,  the 
skin  disease  is  not  caused  by  an  accumula- 
tion of  filth  in  the  coat  of  hair.  I  woud  advise 
you  to  have  the  animal  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  offer  to  send  entirely  free  to  any  of  our 
subscribers  a  full  line  of  samples  of  their  Ne- 
ponset  Red  Rope  Roofing  Fabric.  This  fabric 
is  water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof.  Cheap- 
er and  better  than  shingles.  Takes  the  place 
of  shingles  or  clapboards  on  out-houses  and 
back  plaster  in  dwellings.  Any  one  can  put 
it  on,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a 
line  of  their  samples. 


NO  FLIES,  VERMIN  or  SORES  on  HORSE 

or  COW  (Mi  more  milk.) 

ISHOO-FLY! 

The  ORIGINAL  STOCK  PROTECTOR  1885. 
Thousands  of  testimonials  from  thirty-seven  States. 
BEWARE  of  followers!!  Some  a  greasy  paste 
that  gums  the  hair  and  clogs  the  pores,  injuring  the 
animal.  If  your  dealer  offers  a  substitute,  send  50  cts. 
and  our  agent  in  your  State  will  express  one  quart. 
$1.50  per  gallon— lc.  per  day.  Agent,  S90  month. 
SHOO-FLY  MFG.  CO.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SEWING=MACHINE 

CATALOGUE 

We  want  to  send  our  new  16-page  catalogue  to  every  family  in  America 
that  is  thinking  of  buying  a  modern,  up-to-date,  high-grade  sewing- 
machine.  We  beat  the  woild  on  prices.  Every  machine  shipped 
direct  from  the  factory,  on  thirty  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our 
expense  if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  Catalogue  Free  to  any  address. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


FREE 


FREE 


THE  COSMOPOLITAN  JWAGAZIflE  0J1E  YEAH-    GIVES  # 

r\  1,000  Choicest  Illustrations  \\ 

UVCl   1,500  Pages  of  Reading.  jj 


"  THF   Al  TRIIICTIP   RTUirUf  "  sayB  Kev.  J.  E.  Hall",  "is  thel  strongest,  purest,  truest 
int.  HkinUldllb  nC.VIL.OT,     0f  anything  coming  to  my  notice." 


W.  T.  Stead  says:    "It  is  the  most  useful  of  Amer- 
ican magazines." 

If  you  will  send  at  once  $2  (regular1  subscription  price),  we  will 
send  you  the  Review  one  year,  and  The  Cosmopolitan  Free  (formerly 
$3.00  a  year)  one  entire  year.  It  will  contain,  during  the  year,  over 
1,000  choicest  pictures  and  over  1,500  pages  of  most  entertaining 
reading  matter,  including  many  stories  by  the  world's  best  writers. 
No  such  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  you  before.  Send  the  $2 
#     by  money-order,  express  or  draft  to 

5  THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


About  the  barn-yard  premises!  Into  a  pig-trough,  dainties  sour! 
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July  15,  1895. 


The  greatest  velocity  attained  by  a  whale 
when  struck  by  a  harpoon  is  nine  miles  an 
hour. 

The  English  lord  chancellor  gets  $50,000  a 
year;  the  United  States  chief  justice  gets 
810,500. 

In  several  European  countries,  including 
France  and  Belgium,  elections  are  always  held 
on  Sunday. 

Automatic  machines  have  been  devised,  for 
use  on  a  moving  train,  which  mechanically 
record  the  condition  of  every  foot  of  the  track. 

Although  Switzerland  is  mostly  up  and 
down  hill,  it  has  1,950  miles  of  railroad  track, 
which  cost  over  5100,000  per  mile  for  construc- 
tion. 

The  coat  is  in  the  fifteenth  century  first 
mentioned  as  an  upper  garment  for  men.  All 
the  seams  were  then  covered  with  gold  braid 
or  lace. 

Railroad  authorities  say  that  an  ordinary 
locomotive  has  300  horse-power  and  burns  a 
ton  of  coke  for  eighty  miles  of  passenger- 
train  travel. 

Among  the  Hottentots,  when  a  widow  wishes 
to  marry  again  she  must  cut  off  the  joint  of  a 
finger  and  present  it  to  her  new  husband  on 
the  wedding-day. 

A  considerable  number  of  Berlin  doctors 
have  started  a  "warenhaus,"  or  warehouse, 
for  the  supply  of  general  merchandise  as  well 
as  medical  stores. 

There  are  forty-eight  different  materials 
used  in  constructing  a  piano,  from  no  fewer 
than  sixteen  different  countries,  employing 
forty-five  different  hands. 

It  is  said  that  the  cross-mark  instead  of  a 
signature  did  not  originate  in  ignorance.  It 
was  always  appended  to  signatures  in  medi- 
eval times  as  an  attestation  of  good  faith. 

A  New  York  doctor  says  he  has  examined 
the  men  who  work  in  a  large  brewery,  and 
found  that  it  is  the  custom  of  those  who  have 
free  access  to  the  beer  to  drink  a  keg  a  day. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  310,000,000  have 
been  invested  in  coffee-houses  as  an  antidote 
of  the  saloon  in  England.  It  is  said  there  are 
about  7,000  of  them,  employing  50,000,  and  they 
are  a  paying  investment. 

The  common  dock  is  considered  a  nuisance 
by  cultivators,  and  yet  some  of  the  species 
serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  one  known  as 
"sorrel"  is  used  in  the  Old  World  to  make 
special  sauces  for  meats,  and  one  of  the  species 
is  used  in  the  form  of  spinach ;  this  is  known 
as  the  spinach  dock. 

"Torpedo-scissors,"  a  new  form  of  torpedo- 
net  cutter  invented  by  a  Danish  naval  officer, 
have  proven  successful,  it  is  said,  in  recent 
tests.  They  are  fixed  to  the  head  of  the  tor- 
pedo, and  fall  apart  on  striking  the  net,  cut- 
ting it  so  as  to  let  the  torpedo  pass  through 
and  strike  the  ship. 

According  to  a  traveler,  an  intense  prej- 
udice exists  against  the  introduction  of  elec- 
tricity into  Turkey.  The  only  application  of 
electricity  in  evidence  in  that  country  is  the 
telegraph.  Large  sums  have  been  offered  the 
government  for  electric  lighting  and  telephone 
privileges,  but  all  have  been  refused. 

According  to  one  of  our  consuls  in  Ger- 
many there  is  a  great  field  in  that  country  for 
factory-made  furniture  from  the  United 
States.  Not  only  is  the  German  furniture 
more  expensive  than  ours,  because  less  effec- 
tive machinery  is  used  to  make  it,  but  it  is 
also  less  beautiful,  convenient  and  durable. 

The  United  States  has  not  a  particularly 
large  military  establishment— in  fact,  it  is 
regarded  as  meager  for  such  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory; neither  have  they  many  posts  from 
which  the  sun  is  saluted  at  morning  and  eve- 
ning. Still,  it  costs  the  government  320,000 
annually  for  ammunition  for  the  morning 
and  evening  gun,  which  figures  out  the  expense 
at  354.79  for  each  of  the  365  days  in  the  year. 

Naval  officers  have  various  devices  for  get- 
ting their  mail  when  cruising.  Some,  when  in 
European  waters,  have  all  matter  sent  to  the 
care  of  an  agent  at  London.  A  few  make  out 
a  tentative  itinerary  for  the  convenience  of 
their  correspondents,  but  there  are  too  many 
elements  of  uncertainty  about  this  for  it  to  be 
entirely  safe.  The  best  rule  for  the  corre- 
spondent when  in  doubt  is  to  address  his  man 
at  the  Navy  Department,  Washington. 

A  florist  says  that  he  is  always  glad  when 
the  chrysanthemum  season  is  over,  for  in 
spite  of  the  fancy  prices  asked  for  these 
flowers  they  do  not  yield  so  sure  an  income  as 
roses  and  pinks.  One  reason  is  that  flowers 
for  cutting,  in  order  to  be  large,  must  be  re- 
duced to  two  or  three  on  a  plant.  Counting  the 
year's  struggle  to  perfect  them  and  all,  a  quar- 
ter apiece  for  a  couple  of  blossoms  is  a  moder- 
ate price.  The  florists  refer  to  the  flowers  as 
"mums." 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

THE  WONDERLAND  OF  AMERICA. 

Reached  by  the  "Burlington  Route."  By 
application  to  the  undersigned,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Park, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Also  send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  of  our  Personally  Con- 
ducted Summer  Tours  to  Colorado  and  Yellow- 
stone Park.  D.  O.  Ives,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
•'Burlington  Route,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  Scotchman  has  advanced  the  theory  that 
the  Japanese  are  the  lost  ten  tribes  because 
they  have  a  place  named  Hiroshima,  which  is 
like  the  Hebrew  name  for  Jerusalem. 

Spanish  wines  are  seekiDg  a  wider  market 
in  America.  The  government  at  Madrid  has 
made  a  move  toward  the  formation  of  an  asso- 
ciation of  wine  exporters  to  introduce  into 
this  country  such  Spanish  wines  as  will  find 
sale.  It  has  in  addition  promised  financial 
support,  possibly  in  the  way  of  a  bounty  on 
all  goods  shipped  to  the  United  States. 

When  an  American  meets  an  acquaintance 
after  dark,  no  matter  what  the  hour,  he  says: 
"Good-evening,"  and  when  they  separate  he 
says  "Good-night."  But  in  Canada  one  often 
hears  the  latter  phrase  in  salutation  as  well  as 
in  good-by.  To  an  American  it  seems  odd 
when,  on  seeing  a  friend,  the  latter  advances 
with,  "Good-night,  sir.4  How  are  you?" 

Dover,  N.  H.,  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the 
smaller  cities  of  New  England,  is  one  of  the 
largest  consumers  of  snuff  among  all  the  cities 
of  the  country.  The  population  is  something 
like  10,000,  and  last  year  more  than  five  tons  of 
this  form  of  bobacco  was  used  there.  The 
habit  of  snuff-dipping  is  not  usual  in  New- 
England,  and  it  was  brought  to  Dover,  so  it  is 
said,  by  soldiers  just  after  the  war,  and  has 
increased  to  its  present  proportions. 

Attorney-general  Hensel,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, whose  home  is  at  Lancaster,  sometimes 
astonishes  his  friends  by  showing  what  he 
calls  his  810,000  watch.  Mr.  Hensel  and'some 
others  at  Lancaster  subscribed  to  the  stock  of 
a  watch  factory  established  there  some  years 
ago,  and  the  managers  of  the  factory  made 
and  gave  to  each  of  the  subscribers  a  hand- 
some gold  watch.  The  factory  afterward 
failed,  and  the  subscribers  have  only  the 
watches  to  show  for  their  money. 

The  dying  Economite  society  of  to-day  was 
strong  and  flourishing  when  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimer  visited  it  about  1825.  Elder 
Rapp,  a  hale  man  of  seventy,  led  his  700  dis- 
ciples as  priest  and  prophet,  if  not  king. 
Even  then  there  were  few  marriages  and 
births  in  the  community.  The  duke  was 
pleased  to  note  that  there  was  a  bowl  of  flow- 
ers upon  every  machine  in  the  great  factory 
of  the  society,  and  sixty  of  the  girls  sang  for 
him  the  hymns  that  were  used  by  Rapp  and 
his  followers. 


THE  FARMER,  THE  FANNING-MILL  AND  THE 
BAGS  OF  ATMOSPHERE. 

"I  see,"  remarked  the  wide-awake  farmer  to 
the  Buffalo  express  man,  "that  wheat  has 
gone  up  to  70  cents  in  Chicago,  and  there's  a 
report  that  it  will  keep  goin' till  it  gets  to  31. 
Now,  I'd  like  to  contract  to  sell  you  my  crop 
for  70  cents.  Seventy  cents  will  do  me.  I'd 
rather  have  a  sure  thing  while  it's  goin'  than 
to  take  my  chances  on  doin'  better  by  waitin'." 

"But,"  replied  the  commission  merchant,  "I 
can't  agree  to  contract  for  your  wheat  at  70 
cents." 

"Why  not?  It's  goin'  up  to  31,  an'  you'll 
make  30  cents  a  bushel.   Ain't  that  enough  ?" 

"Oh,  yes;  but  you  see,  that  70  cents  is  only  a 
speculative  price.  It  ain't  what  they  pay  for 
real  wheat." 

"Don't  pay  that  for  real  wheat?  What  in 
thunder  do  they  pay  it  for,  then?" 

"Why,  for  options." 

"Well,  what  the  blazes  are  options?" 

"Why,  they're  promises  to  get  wheat  and  sell 
it  for  such  and  such  a  price." 

"Well,  then,  they  got  to  get  the  wheat,  ain't 
they?" 

"No;  they  sell  the  promises  again,  according 
as  the  market  rises  or  falls." 

"An'  don't  they  buy  an'  sell  any  real  wheat 
at  all?" 

"Not  much." 

"Just  buy  an'  sell  wind  at  70 cents  a  bushel?" 
"That's  about  it." 

"Thunder  an'  Mars,  wish  I'd  knowed  that 
last  fall.  I  wouldn't  a-sowed  any  wheat.  I'd 
tied  my  grain  bags  to  the  back  o'  my  fannin'- 
mill  an'  kept  the  boy  turnin'  it  all  winter,  till 
I'd  filled  all  the  bags  I  could  get  hold  of.  But 
it  ain't  too  late  yet.  By  gosh,  if  it's  wind  they 
want  'stead  of  wheat,  I  can  supply  the  market 
for  the  hull  country  right  off  my  farm  !" 


THE  DAIN  STEEL  CORN  CUTTER. 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  advertisement  of  the  Dain  Mfg.  Co., 
appearing  in  this  issue.  This  adv.  illustrates, 
in  a  small  way,  their  new  up-to-date  corn 
cutter.  This  implement  is  made  of  steel, 
thoroughly  adjustable  to  all  conditions,  and 
capable  of  doing  a  very  large  range  of  work. 
It  has  safety  shaft  and  safety  guards,  which 
protects  both  the  horse  and  operator  from 
coming  in  contact  with-  the  knives.  It  also 
has  safety  saddles,  adjustable  to  any  desired 
height  independently,  so  that  a  tall  man  or  a 
short  boy  may  operate  together  in  convenient 
positions.  They  are  so  arranged  that  the  oper- 
ators can  lean  forward  in  gathering  down 
stalks  without  fear  of  accident.  Its  mode  of 
operation  is  simple  and  easy,  and  compared 
with  the  old  way,  is  as  marked  an  advance 
along  the  line  of  agricultural  progress  as 
the  modern  railway  train  is  over  ancient 
canal  or  stage-coach  transportation.  It  does  a 
very  large  amount  of  work  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  saves  the  farmer  the  price  of  a  ma- 
chine two  or  three  times  over  in  a  single  sea- 
son. For  additional  particulars,  address  Dain 
Mfg.  Co..  Carrollton,  Mo.,  and  be  sure  to  men- 
tion Fasm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


Montana  has  chosen  the  bitter-root  as  the 
state  flower. 

Police  authorities  of  Munich  order  all  per- 
sons to  close  the  windows  when  playing  on 
pianos. 

A  citizen  of  Buffalo  rolled  a  peanut  a  mile 
with  a  toothpick  in  that  city  in  payment  of 
an  election  wager.  This  comes  under  the  head 
of  peanut  politics. 

Two  adventurous  aeronauts,  M.  Mallet  and 
M.  de  Fonvielle,  have  undertaken  to  make  a 
sky  trip  around  France,  keeping  their  balloon 
as  near  the  earth  as  possible,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  descend  with  ease  occasionally.  They  want 
to  prove  that  agreeable  and  economical 
journeys  can  be  made  by  balloons  as  well  as 
by  rail  or  water. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  SWEAR  OFF. 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture  says: 
"We  know  personally  of  several  that  No-To- 
Bac  cured.  One,  a  prominent  St.  Louis  Archi- 
tect, who  smoked  and  chewed  for  years.  Two 
boxes  cured  him  so  that  even  the  smell  of 
tobacco  makes  him  sick."  No-To-Bac's  guar- 
anteed to  cure  tobacco  habit  or  money  re- 
funded by  druggists  everywhere.  Book  free. 
Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  45 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


THE  SUREST  THING  ON  EftRTH.-Pay  no  attention  to  this, 
but  attend  to  that  Head  Ache.  Sick  Head  Ache  pos- 
itively and  permanently  Cured.  For  particulars,  address  irith  stomp 

Dr.G.b.Farquhar,2U5Woodlawn  Ave.,Zanesville,Ohio. 


-  CHEESE  MAKING 


the 


FARM,  USE 


Chr.  Hansen's  RENNET  TABLETS 

Write  for  pamphlet  on  Butler  and  Cheese  Making,  and 
for  further  particulars. 

CHR.  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
L,ittle  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.00 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  $2.70. 

$3  Outfit  Includes  ^rg| 
Harness  Repair  Tools. 

38  articles,  worth  singly  §6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills, 
Catalogue  free.   Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  X  Moline,  ///. 

I  have  ordered  six  patterns  from  you,  and  am 
delighted  with  them.  I  shall  do  all  I  can  to 
get  new  subscribers  for  your  paper. 

Fannie  King,  Charleston,  Ark. 


History  ™  United  States, 


(Premium  Mo.  28.) 


AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SIX  MONTHS,  FOR  25  CENTS. 


— 


AUTOGRAPHS  OF  THE  SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  above  is  one  of  the  210  illustrations  in  the  history. 

Notice  how  many  names  among  the  autograpliB  have  since  become  famous  in  the 
history  and  development  of  our  country,  as  Hancock,  Lee,  Taylor,  Wilson,  Adams, 
Sherman,  Harrison,  and  othere. 


Over  600  pages  and 
2-10  illustrations,  in- 
cluding a  picture  of 
every  President.  A 
new  and  complete 
history  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Amer- 
ican people,  from  the 
discovery  by  Colum- 
bus up  to  1895,  by 

ARTHUR  OILMAN,  M.A., 

Author  of  Historical  Books,  and 
Professor  ot  Hiatorj  at  Harvard 
College,  and 

FRANCIS  W.  SHEPARD- 
SON,  Ph.D., 

Author.  Lecturer,  and  Professor  of 
History  at  the  University 
of  Chicago. 

The  very  fact  that 
this  history  was 
written  by  such  cel- 
ebrated teachers  is 
proof  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  ex- 
cellence. While  it 
gives  all  the  facts 
and  dates  accurately 
and  complete,  the 
authors  have  woven 
them  into  a  true  and . 
thrilling  story  of  the 
American  people 
that  is  eagerly  read 
by  young  and  old, 
which  makes  it  fat- 
superior  to  any 
school  history.  It  is 
the  only 

UP-TO-DHTH 

HISTORY. 

This  history  will 
be  highly  prized  by 
all  who  receive  it,  as 
it  contains  many 
valuable  facts  that 
cannot  be  found  else- 
where. 


Regular  Price  of  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  and  History  of  the  United  States,  60  Cents. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 

POD  fPNT^    We  wiu  send  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Farm 

r"I\   £tO    vEll  1  iJ    and  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their 
subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 


To  keep  the  poultry  from  alarm ; 

To  keep  them  safe  from  hawks  and  harm, 


Where  once  the  scarecrow  beckoning  stood, 
A  Roman  soldier  draws  his  sword. 


JTOY  15,  1895, 
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TOO  PARTICULAR. 

Placid  I  am,  content,  serene. 

I  take  my  slab  of  gypsum  bread, 
And  chunks  of  oleomargarine 

Upon  its  tasteless  sides  I  spread. 

The  egg  I  eat  was  never  laid 
i  By  any  cackling  feathered  hen, 
■  But  from  the  Lord  knows  what  'tis  made 
In  Newark,  by  unfeathered  men. 

I  wash  my  simple  breakfast  down 
With  fragrant  chicory  so  cheap, 

Or  with  the  best  black  tea  in  town- 
Dried  willow  leaves— I  calmly  sleep. 

But  if  from  man's  vile  arts  I  flee 

And  drink  pure  water  from  the  pump, 

I  gulp  down  infusorise 

And  hideous  rotatoria^, 

And  wiggling  polygastrica?, 

And  slimy  diotomaclse, 

And  hard-shelled  orphryocercinse, 

And  double-barreled  kolpodiae, 

Nonloricated  ambroeilse, 

And  various  animaculse 

Of  middle,  high  and  low  degree, 

For  nature  just  beats  all  creation 

In  multiplied  adulteration. 


TWO  LIARS. 

T  a  recent  gathering  of  notable 
men,  the  after-dinner  chat 
turned  upon  personal  experi- 
ences, and  a  distinguished  jurist 
related  this : 

After  graduation,  he  migrated 
to  a  western  town.  Months  of 
idleness,  with  no  prospect  of 
improvement,  induced  him  to  seek  a  new 
home.  Without  money  to  pay  his  fare,  he 
boarded  a  train  for  Nashville,  intending  to 
seek  employment  as  reporter  on  one  of  the 
daily  papers.  When  the  conductor  called  for 
his  ticket  he  said : 

"I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  ,  of  Nashville; 

I  suppose  you  will  pass  me?" 
The  conductor  looked  at  him  sharply. 
"The  editor  of  that  paper  is  in  the  smoker. 
Come  with  me;  if  he  identifies  you,  all  right." 

He  followed  the  conductor  into  the  smoker; 
the  situation  was  explained.   Mr.  Editor  said : 
"Oh,  yes;  I  recognize  him  as  one  of  the  staff. 
It  is  all  right." 

Before  leaving  the  train  the  lawyer  again 
sought  the  editor. 

"Why  did  you  say  you  recognized  me?  I'm 
not  on  your  paper." 

"I'm  not  the  editor,  either.  I'm  traveling 
on  his  pass,  and  was  scared  to  death  lest  you 
Should  give  me  away."— Fashions. 


WOULDN'T  YOU? 

This  is  a  what  a  young  lady  is  reported 
recently  to  have  said,  apropos  of  marriage: 

"Well,  no,  I  don't  know  if  I  would  marry  for 
money  alone;  but  if  a  man  had  plenty  of 
money,  allied  to  a  sweet  disposition,  and  a 
mustache  that  curled  at  both  euds,  and  nice 
blue  eyes,  and  a  social  position ;  if  he  had  a 
distinguished  status  in  a  profession,  or  even 
as  a  merchant,  and  his  father  was  rich,  and 
his  mother  and  sisters  aristocratic,  and  he 
wanted  to  marry  me,  and  he  would  promise 
to.  let  me  have  my  own  way  in  everything, 
and  keep  me  liberally  supplied  with  money, 
and  have  a  splendidly  furnished  town  house 
aDd  a  handsome  country  residence,  was  liberal 
about  diamonds  and  other  gems,  also  about  a 
milliner,  never  grumbling,  and  I  really  and 
truly  loved  him,  I  shouldn't  consider  marriage 
a  drawback." — Frank  Harrison's  Magazine. 


BEGINNING  BUSINESS.  • 

Some  people  can  set  up  in  business  on  a  very 
small  capital.  One  morning  little  Susie  Green 
called  at  Mrs.  Brown's  door. 

"Say,  Mrs.  Brown,"  she  said,  "ma  wants  to 
know  if  she  could  borrow  a  dozen  eggs?  She 
wants  to  set  'em  under  a  hen." 

"So  you've  got  a  hen  that  you're  setting, 
have  you?"  said  Mrs.  Brown.  "1  didn't  know 
you  kept  hens." 

"No'm,  we  don't;  but  Mrs.  Smith's  going  to 
lend  us  a  hen  that  wants  to  set,  and  ma 
thought  that  if  you'd  lend  us  some  eggs  we'd 
find  a  nest  ourselves !" 


WOMAN'S  SUFFERAGE. 

A  St.  Louis  paper  is  responsible  for  this 
yarn :  A  man  met  the  village  doctor  and  said : 

"If  you  happen  to  be  out  our  way  at  any 
time,  I  wish  you'd  stop  and  see  my  wife.  She 
don't  seem  to  be  feeling  very  well." 

"What  ails  her?  What  are  some  of  her 
symptoms?" 

"I  dunno.  This  morning,  after  she'd  milked 
the  cows,  and  fed  the  pigs,  and  got  breakfast 
for  the  men,  and  washed  the  dishes,  and  built 
a  fire  under  the  boiler  in  the  wash-house,  and 
done  a  few  little  jobs  around  the  house,  she 
complained  of  feeling  tired-like.  I  shouldn't 
wonder  if  her  blood  was  poor,  and  I  guess  she 
needs  a  dose  of  medicine." 


HIT  THE  MARK. 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  reports  this  dialogue 
between  a  scribbler  and  his  friend : 

"Why  don't  you  ever  write  any  poetry, 
Scribe?"  asked  the  friend. 

"I  did  write  a  poem  once— an  'Ode  to  Obliv- 
ion.' " 

"Indeed!  What  became  of  it?" 
"It  reached  its  destination." 


WHY  THE  BELL  TOLLED. 

A  gentleman  traveling  from  the  north  had 
occasion  to  stop  at  a  country  village  some  fifty 
miles  from  London.  Having  a  few  hours  to 
spare,  he  went  around  inspecting  the  places  of 
interest  in  the  neighborhood  to  kill  time.  At 
midday  the  bell  of  the  village  church  began 
tolling.  His  curiosity  being  aroused,  he 
stopped  a  boy,  who  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time,  and  said : 

"Can  you  tell  me,  my  little  man,  why  that 
bell  is  tolling?" 

"Course  I  can,"  said  the  promising  rustic; 
"  'cause  the  sexton's  pullin'  the  rope." 


SPELL  THE  SAME  BOTH  WAYS. 

A  person  with  a  considerable  amount  of 
spare  time  on  his  hands,  has  collected  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  words  which  may  be  spelled 
forward  or  backward— palindromes,  as  they 
are  called  in  learned  language : 

Anna,  bab,  bob,  bub,  did,  civic,  dad,  deed, 
deified,  dewed,  ecce,  ewe,  eye,  gag,  gig,  gog 
level,  madam,  noon,  otto,  pap,  peep,  pip,  pop, 
pup,  redder,  refer,  repaper,  reviver,  rotator, 
seesj  sexes,  shahs,  tat,  tit,  toot,  tot  and  tut. — 
Pearson's  Weekly. 


POLITICS. 

"You  say  that  he  was  prominent  in  politics, 
but  really,  I  never  heard  of  him  doing  any- 
thing." 

"No;  his  specialty  was  the  kind  of  work  that 
is  not  heard  of.  He  was  never  brought  to 
trial." — Cincinnati  Tribune. 


BAD  BREAK. 

Jess— "It's  all  over  between  Jack  and  me;  he 
kissed  me  on  my  birthday." 

Bess— "And  you  got  mad  about  that?" 

Jess— "I  guess  you  would ;  he  gave  me  some- 
thing over  forty." — New  York  World. 


PREPARED  TO  DIE. 

"There  she  lay,"  says  the  sensational  writer, 
"there  on  the  floor,  breathing  out  her  life  in 
short  pants." 

She  must  have  been  a  lady  bicyclist  in  up- 
to-date  garb. — Spare  Moments. 


TITBITS. 

A  newpaper  of  a  Boston  suburb  mentions 
the  return  of  a  resident  from  Maine,  "where 
he  has  been  shooting  and  visiting  his  friends." 

Giles— "What  did  Cora  give  you  for  Christ- 
mas?" 

Merritt— "That's  a  mystery  I've  tried  in 
vain  to  solve.  As  she  made  it  herself,  I  don't 
know  whether  it's  a  pincushion  or  a  tobacco- 
pouch,  but  at  present  I'm  using  it  for  a  pen- 
wiper."— Judge. 

Friend— "I  notice  that  you  have  a  string 
around  your  finger,  and  a  knot  in  your  hand- 
kerchief, too." 

Old  lady— "Yes;  the  string  around  my  finger 
is  to  remind  me  that  I  have  a  knot  in  my 
handkerchief,  and  the  knot  in  my  handker- 
chief is  to  remind  me  that  the  things  I  want 
to  remember  are  written  on  a  piece  of  paper 
in  my  purse." 

A  Las  Vegas  (N.  M.)  newspaper  calls  the 
attention  of  patriotic  New-Mexicans  to  the 
fact  that  Arizona  has  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen inmates  in  its  state  insane  asylum,  while 
New  Mexico,  with  nearly  three  times  the 
population  of  Arizona,  has  only  fifty  in  its 
asylum.  Further,  Arizona's  insane  popula- 
tion has  increased  thirty  per  cent  in  the  last 
eighteen  months.  The  newspaper  urges  that 
"the  next  legislature  should  remedy  this 
crying  defect." 

A  story  is  told  of  a  country  clergyman 
whose  finances  do  not  apparently  extend  to 
banking  operations  and  experience.  Going  to 
a  bank  with  a  check,  the  clerk  handed  it  back 
with  a  request  that  he  would  indorse  it,  and  it 
would  then  be  cashed.  After  much  deliberation 
the  reverend  gentleman  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  could,  without  violation  of  his 
conscience,  accede  to  the  request.  So  he  took 
the  treasured  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  across 
the  back  of  it:  "I  heartily  indorse  this 
check." 

200,000  MEN  CURED. 

Since  1891  over  200,000  men,  young,  old  and 
middle-aged  have  used  the  simple,  harmless, 
recipe  which  cured  me  of  lost  vigor  and 
weakness  from  errors  and  excesses.  I  send 
this  recipe  free  to  any  man  needing  it.  You 
can  prepare  it  yourself  or  I  will  furnish  it, 
ready  for  use  cheaper  than  a  druggist  can. 
No  catch  penny,  hut  a  sure,  simple  self-cure. 
Recipe  and  full  directions  free  hy  addressing 
Mr.  Thomas  Barnes,  Box  113 ,  Marshall,  Mich. 


DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  evoryCounty  ExctrieiK-e  not  iieco^u  i\v.  i  ar- 
ticular* free.GRANNAN  DETECTIVE  BUREAU  CO. .CINCINNATI, 0. 


$15  to  $40 

Per  Week 

$865 

Given  Away 
In  Six 

Grand  Prizes. 


Can  be  made  represe  n  tincus 

Big  pay  guaranteed  from  the 
start. 

The  work  is  easy  and  lasts  the 
year  round. 

Persons  preferred  who  can 
work  full  time. 

Spare  hours,  though,  can  be 
turned  to  splendid  account. 

Good  openings  can  be  secured 
in  cities,  towns,  or  in  the 
country. 

Those  who  want  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  will  find  here 
their  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Write  at  once  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars to 

MastjCrowellt&Krrkpatrick 

Care  of  Department  B,  Springfield,  Ohio 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  ageats.  The  G.  A.  Haepek  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SPEX 


BI8  MONEY  IM  SPECTACLES.  Send  tor  our 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  E.  JtAILK  V,  Ohleugo,  111. 


GASH 


•p  A  *f  T\ror  your  neigh  core  fcddrcaaM.alflo  newspaper  clipping 
■ft       <»"  kinds)         pe'  lu0°-      Particulars  for  stamp. 
AUveruaiTfl'  Clipping Buieau,  100  W.2lth  St. NEW  YORK- 


WILL 


Y  O  LI  distribute  Circulars  and  sample,  fcr  ■aOt  rr«  t 
*  \*  vMflin*-  KaUrj  uud  cijmbmi  t»  Irand.  S«nd  eUi 
'ADTUUTUjU&y  tHi u u  A u .  447  G-th.  At*. Maw  Tout:  OUT. 


JI8k.  Rolled  Gold  DIAMOND  RING 


i.  Swad  14e.wltU  .trlmt  Hz. 
 .i.il  ,ou  Urn. lowelry  c.l.log 

.ioAf'AltKARWA'rCilCO.chio.go 


A DOM  A  M7  A  Now  is  the  very  time  of  the  year  to 
DUIWn&H  take  subscriptions.  We  have  the 
finest  premiums  ami  pay  a  big  Commission.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars,  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIltKSlDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


APTUTCto  sell  Household  Specialties  every- 
iHlltll  I  Q  body  needs.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Sherman  &  Butler,  16  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


and  expenses.    Lady  or 
Gent. ,  Samples  free. 
A  permanent  situation 
trmiranteed.  Write  today.  AddressP.O.Box6S08, Boston,  Mass. 


$75  a  Month 


A 


sell  the  Photo-It  Pocket 
Camera;  sells  itself;  profits  immense. 
Address  the  Plioto-It  Mfg.  Co.  X  A  La  Crosse, Wis. 


fj£|^TS   wanted   to    sell  the 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms 
and  lull  particulars  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside.  Big1  pay. 


showing  how  and  whero  to  find  Gold, 
Silver,  Copper,  Lead,  Coal,  Water 
and  all  other  minerals  without  fail- 
ure; circulars  2c.   B.  G.  Staupfek,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


BOOKS 


YOU 


Sou  can  now  grasp  a  fortune. 

—,1th 


A  new 

guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  Mi  0  fine  en- 
gravings, sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
I.ynu  ifcCo.4S  JJondSt.NewYork 


Send  us  your  address 
M  land  wo  will  show  you 
,ake  $3  a  day;  absolutely 


$3  A  DAY  how  to  muk..  T- 
KeW  sure:  we  furnish  the  work  nnd  teach  you  free:  you  woi 
— in  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  addreBSand 
we  will  explain  the  business  fully:  remember  We  guarantee  a  clear 
nrofit  of  $3  for  every  duy'swork:ubsolutely  sure:  don't  fail  to  writo 
today.  ROYAL  JUSlIFACItltlNO  CO.,  BOX  A  AUE1UOIT,  JUCH. 


APCIUTC  We  have  the  higgeBt  bargains  in 
AuBIl  I  9  Premiums  ever  offered  subscri- 
bers. You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you. 
Address  If  ARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


WANTED  pie  Sash  Lock 


to  sell  SaBh  Locks  & 
Door  Holdere.  Sam- 

 :  tree  by  mail  for  2c. 

stamp.  Bestsellers  ever  invented.  Beats  weights.  $12 
aday.  Write  quick.  BRQHARD  &  CO..  Box  83  ,  Philadelphia. 


Read  Ex-Priest  Slattery's  Books 
on  Romanism. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress Joseph  SlaWery, 
Clifton  dale,  Mass. 


We  have  an  original,  legitimate,  much-needed  article 
which  sells  best  during  hard  times, because  it  savea  money 
and  suffering ;  men  and  womeu  without  any  experience 
whatever  are  now  making  from  $15  to  $60  per  week 

SrsHOME  SALESMEN  iSST  t 

capital  required;  full  particulars,  free  samples,  and  refer- 
ences in  your  own  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address, 
Box  H»,  1692.  Boston.  Only  those  seeking  respectable, 
profitable,  andpermancnt  home  employment  need  apply. 


MENiWOMEN 

Taught  to  make  Crayon  Portraits  in,  spare  hours  at 
their  homes  by  a  new,  copyrighted  method.  Those  learn- 
ing my  method  will  bo  furnished  work  by  me,  by  whicu 

c^n  EARN  $8  TO  $16  A  WEEK,  particulars; 

II.  A.  UKIl'P,  Gurmnn  Artist.  T.vroiie.  Viu- 


UMPTNN 


To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  vise 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  then-  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


QIMAI  r»    ALL  DISEASES  and  Im- 
" Inlr  LLdi  perfections  of  the  Skin,/ 
treated  by  regular  registered  specialists.  I 
JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  127  W.  42d  St.,  N.  T.J 
Branches:  Boston.  Phila. .Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
150  page  book  on  the  Skin  and  Scalp, for  a  stamp. 
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136  State  Street,  Chicago. 


Without  the  use 
of  the  knife  and 
e  or  no  pain,  by 
G.  PINGREE, 

BOOK  FREE. 


CARD  PMMFREE 

Beta  ftnr  aime  in  one  minute; prints  600  cards  an 
hour.  YOU  can  make  money  *ith  it.  A  font  of 
pretty  type,  also  Iadcliblo  Ink,  Type  Bolder,  Pada 
and  Tweeters.  Beat  Linen  Marker;  worth  91.00. 
Sample  mailed  FREE  for  10c.  stamps  for  postage  00 
outfit  and  large  catalogue  of 1000  Bargains. 
B.H.  Ingenoll  &  Bro.  Co  Cortlandt  St.  N.T.  City 

If  so,  you 
can  have 
it!  We 

oiler  yon  the  Sole  Aeency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Erery  Home  and  Indispensable 
m  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering;  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM. 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION^ 

PERFECT  HEALTH. 
Those  are  my  portraits,  and1- 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent  ' 
air-pumps,  ''wafers, " etc.,  of-*« 
f  ered  for  de  velopment,I  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  I  used  to  se- 
cure these  changes.  HEALTHy" 
(cure  of  that "  tired  "  feeling  . 
and  all  female  diseases)  , 
Superb  FORM,  Brilliant  ' 
EYES  and perfectlyPureS 
.  COMPLEXION  asBured.H 

111  denrl  Bodied  lottor.   Avoid  advertising  frauds.   Name  tola  paper,  anil 

addresa  Mrs.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  Station  K.SanFranciecu.CaL 

HELPING  the  OTHER  FELLOW 

Is  the  terse  definition  of  altruism. 
Being  an  earnest  disciple  of  this  ethical  principle, 
I  offer  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  through  youthful 
folly  or  nil  hallo  wed  pleasures  have  been  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  mental  and  physical  Buffering,  and  whose 
k  fears  and  pains  have  heen  prolonged  by  unprincipled 
^quacks.  To  all  such  I  will  send  (sealed)  free,  a  recipe 
of  a  simple  remedy  which  restored  me  to  manly  health  after  every, 
thing  else  hud  fuiled.    It  will  do  the  same  for  you.  Addresss, 

C.  H.  MULLER,  Box  1227,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses   and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  Si  hair  tailing. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 

Fill        reduced  15  Iba. 

■  WUI\aj  ft  month,  any  one 


CAT 

j   mjm  ■    can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.Ainley.Supply.Ark., 

Bay s,  "I  lost  GO  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &C0..B., Box404, St. Louis, Mo 


IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Gout,  Scrofula,  eta.,  when  doctors  fail  to  euro  you,  you  write  to  mo  and  I  will 
-tend  you  frco  a  package  of  the  most  wonderful  rumody  which  cured  me.  and 
hundredH  of  others,  even  cases  of  30  years  standing.  Mo  humbug,  Address 
JOHN   A.    SMITH,    MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 


P 


CURED  without  med" 
icine.  Rheumatism* 
Spinal  Diseases  and 
Dropsy  easily  cured. 
For  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 
Dr.  C.  I.  THAUUEK.  1401  Masonic  Temple,Cbleago. 


ARALYSIS 


IT  AT! 

oJL,     aCl  afaV.  aflaV    particular,,  a«nd  8  cpota  In  etaoip.  to  \    \  Ml 

!H  SHI-B        o.  w,  r.  snyoeiV,  m.  d,.  . 

or  Room  6  B.  907  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


P| FOLKS  REDUCED  "ftPfrJi" 
1|oob  permanent.  Endorsed 
preoa  and  lotuUBg  society  Indies, 


1  '£V*r  fffc  Mb 


NERVE  FOOD 

Free.  Dr. J.A.McGili73arid 


Send  for  a  package  of 
The  famous  and 
Precious  Remedy 
5  Hubbard  Court,  Chicago,!!! 


TAPE-WORM 


I  Expelled 
ALIVEin60 
I  m  1  n  u  to  0 

with  kid,  or  no  charge.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith,  Specialist  1011  Olive  it.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


A  positive,  radical  cure  at  borne 


awH  IKJo    1  I  aUI  BL..(Sealcd.)  Book  riying full partlcnlara 

nUaT     I  I  IB  Fra-  Address  TiR  W 


■  Box  P,  Smithvilie, 


S.  RICE, 
Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Treatment  and  cure  of 

Book  free.  Geo.  R.  Fuller, 
Box  2130,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE. 


PILES 


Instant  relief,  final  cure  in 
and  never  returns;  no  purge; 


few  days, 
no  salve; 


_    no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 
Address,  O.  J.  Mason,  Box  519,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cared  In  10 
to  20  days.  Bfo  pay  till  cared. 
Dr.  J.  8TEPH  ens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


AUrpv  llCrrill  Invention  (or  man  or  woman. 
¥CHI  UatrUt  Sample  sent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
for  40  ctB.  Rubber  Specialty  Co.,  Box  F, Oswego,  N.Y . 


"snmmtmm  eyewater 


At  last,  when  everything  else, was  done, 
His  classical  art  took  a  homeward  turn. 


He  wrote  in  Latin  above  his  door, 
"Saive'r(inay  all  good  enter  here). 


IS 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Jdxy  15,  1895. 


Gigantic  Bargain 

^HXKSUr  ^Bfl^  Premium 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATLAS,  AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SIX  MONTHS,  FOR  25  CENTS. 

Better  than  Gold  Dollars  at  10  Cents  Each. 

The  People's  Atlas  contains  over  200  large  maps  and  illustrations,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  grandest  bargains  ever  heard  of  in  the  history  of 
book-making,  and  we  know  that  everyone  who  receives  this  offer  will  at  once  realize  that  this  is  the  Opportunity 

of  a  Lifetime  to  get  an  Atlas  of  the  World  Free. 

IT  SHOULD  BE  IN  EVERY  HOME,  STORE,  OFFICE  AND  SCHOOL-ROOM. 


It  Gives  the  Population 


HflNDSOJVIE  JVTflPS 


Of  Each  State  and  Territory 

Of  All  Counties  of  the  United  States 

Of  American  Cities  with  Over  5,000  Inhabitants 

Premium  JTo.  11. 


The  handsome  Maps  of  all  the  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Union  are  large,  full  page, 
with  a  number  of  double-page  maps  to  represent 
the  most  important  states  of  ourcountry.  All 
Countries  on  the  Face  of  the  Earth  are  Shown. 
Rivers  and  Lakes  are  Accurately  Located.  All 
the  Large  Cities  of  the  World,  the  Important 
Towns  and  Most  of  the  Villages  of  the  United 
States  are  given  on  the  Maps.  It  gives  a  Class- 
ified List  of  All  Nations,  with  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment, Geographical  Location,  Size  and 
Population. 

Its  Special  Features  Relating  to  Each 
State  Are: 

Population  for  the  Past  50  Years.  A  Con- 
densed History.  Number  of  Miles  of  Railroad. 
Peculiarities  of  Soil  and  Climate,  together  with 
the  Chief  Productions,  Principal  Industries 
and  Wealth.  Educational  and  Religious  Inter- 
ests. Interest  Laws  and  Statutes  of  Limita- 
tions. 

The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World 

Contains  a  vast  amount  of  historical,  physical, 
educational,  political  and  statistical  matters 
so  comprehensively  arranged  that  any  part  of 
it  may  be  found  with  a  moment's  search.  This 
department  comprises  a 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  WORLD, 

Giving  its  physical  features— form,  density, 
temperature,  motion,  the  seasons,  climatic 
conditions,  winds  and  currents;  distribution 
of  land  and  water;  races  of  people  and  their 
religions;  a  historical  chapter  on  polar  explo- 
rations; also  the  most  complete  list  of  nations 
ever  published,  giving  their  geographical 
location,  area,  population  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  ATI,AS  is  superior  to  any 
school  geography  published.  Every  school 
boy  and  girl  and  every  college  student  should 
have  one.  Its  larger,  better  and  more  numer- 
ous maps,  together  with  its  trifling  cost,  render 
it  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  study  of  geography. 
Parents  should  not  fail  to  provide  their  chil- 
dren with  it,  and  thus  place  in  their  bands  a 
potent  and  comprehensive  educational  aid, 
supplementing  and  assisting  the  work  of  the 
school. 


Miniature  oat  of  Atlas.    Aotual  Size,  Open,  14  by  22  Inchei;  Cloied,  14  by  11  Inches. 


By  the  Census  of  1890. 

MAGNIFICENT  ILLUSTRATIONS 


Embellish  nearly  every  page  of  the  reading 
matter,  and  faithfully  depict  scenes  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world.  They  are  intensely 
interesting,  and  constitute  an  art  collection 
which  will  be  viewed  with  pleasure  and 
admiration  for  years  to  come. 

Its  Special  Features  Relating  to  the 
United  States  Are: 

The  Popular  and  Electoral  votes  for  Pres- 
ident in  1884,  1888  and  1892,  by  States.  List  of 
all  the  Presidents,  Agricultural  Productions, 
Mineral  Products,  Homestead  Laws  and  Civil 
Service  Rules,  Statistics  of  Immigration,  1820 
to  1891,  Public  Debt  for  the  past  100  Years, 
Commercial  Failures  for  1890  and  1891,  Gold  and 
Silver  Statistics,  Number  and  Value  of  Farm 
Animals,  Cultivable  Area  as  Compared  with 
Increase  of  Population,  Postal  Information, 
with  Domestic  and  Foreign  Rates,  and  Other 
Information  that  should  be  in  every  Home, 
Store,  Office  and  School-room. 

AN  UP-TO-DATE  ATLAS  FOR 
UP-TO-DATE  PEOPLE. 

Every  person  who  reads  the  current  periodical 
literature  of  the  day  needs  a  concise,  accurate 
and  comprehensive  Atlas  of  the  World,  for  the 
purpose  of  geographically  locating  the  stirring 
events  with  which  the  world  teems,  and  of 
which  we  learn,  almost  coexistent  with  their 
occurrence,  through  the  electric  currents  that 
now  girdle  the  globe.  We  live  in  an  age  of 
intelligence— an  age  of  multiplied  means  for 
acquiring  knowledge— an  age  that  condemns 
ignorance  because  of  these  numerous  sources 
of  information  so  freely  and  widely  diffused. 
If  you  wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  by 
accurately  locatingin  your  mind  every  violent 
upheaval  of  the  earth,  the  march  of  contend- 
ing armies  where  war  exists,  the  progress  of 
scientific  explorers  in  unknown  lands,  or  t  he 
happenings  and  accidents  constantly  agitating 
every  part  of  the  world,  you  should  have  at 
hand  a  copy  of  the  "People's  Atlas  of  the 
World."  Never  before  has  so  valuable  an 
Atlas  been  offered  at  so  low  a  price. 


Thousands  iD  Valae  for  Almost  Nothing 

Impossible,  do  you  say?  Consider  for  a  moment  the  great  amount  of  labor  and  money  expended  in  the  preparation  of  this  Great  Atlas.  It  required  years  to  gather  the 
material.  Over  §25,000.00  were  expended  for  the  engraving  of  maps,  illustrations,  for  editorial  labor,  for  type-setting  and  electro-plates,  etc.,  before  a  single  Atlas  was  printed. 
The  most  improved  rotary  presses  are  used  in  printing  it;  one  press  alone  cost  $20,000.  If  we  had  only  printed  a  few  thousand  of  these  Atlases,  they  would  cost  $5.00  to  $10.00 
apiece,  but  when  everything  is  once  ready,  the  only  other  cost  is  for  labor,  paper,  inks,  power,  binding,  wrapping  and  postage,  and  so  by  printing  this  Atlas  in  enormous 
editions  at  one  time,  we  are  enabled  to  offer  the  most  wonderful  and  most  valuable  premium  ever  given  with  a  yearly  subscription.  Ail  this  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
improvements  in  printing  and  paper-making  machinery. 


A  MIDSUMMER  OFFER. 

This  Atlas  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  one  sending  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months. 

THIS  ATLAS  ABSOLUTELY  FREE  AS  A  PREJVIIU|V[ 

To  any  one  sending  a  club  of  four  six  months'  subscribers  at  25  cents  each.    See  special  offer  on  next  page. 
Postage  paid  by  ns  in  each  case.  Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  Ohio. 
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AN  ASTONISHINGLY  LOW 


TELL  YOUR  FRIENDS 


GOOD 

BOOKS 

AND  THIS  PAPER  SIX  MONTHS 


For  20  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
months  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  these  pre- 
miums : 

Horse  Book.  Poultry  Book. 

Pilgrim's  Progress.  ,    The  Standard  Cook  Book. 

The  Family  of  Seven  Dolls.         Any  One  Cut  Paper  Pattern. 
Bright  Gems  from  Fifty  Authors.  Silver=plated  Initial  Sugar=shell. 
Five  Good  Books  ^ffiisr1      Silver=plated  Initial  Butter=knife. 


For  35  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
months  and  your  choice  of  any  ONE  of  these  pre- 
miums : 

The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  fftee  ^ee.rtisement  on  oppo" 

Gems  from  the  Poets  A  book  of  over  400  poems  and  pictures. 

History  of  the  United  States  ffiSott'&W^*'^ 

DiVfncAC  nf  All  Crkiirtiviac  Contains  nearly  300  large  pictures  of 
rttlUrCS*  W  All  l/Ullllinib  famous  sights  and  scenes. 

For  50  cents  we  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  ONE 
YEAR  and  our  marvelous  new  book,  "Beauties  and 
Wonders  of  I/and  and  Sea." 

%  Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  these  offers,  and 
their  subscriptions  will  be  advanced  forward  from  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 

TO  CLUB  RAISERS. 

We  will  send  ANY  ONE  of  the  premiums  named  above  FREE 
for  a  club  of  4  six^months'  trial  subscribers  at  25  cents  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  5  six  months'  trial  subscribers  at  20  cents  each, 
or  for  a  club  of  2  yearly  subscribers  at  50  cents  each.  In  this 
case  each  subscriber  also  receives  a'premium  according  to  the 
above  offers. 


SET  OF  SIX 

Silver=plated 
Teaspoons. 

PREMIUM  NO.  12. 

Initial  Letters 

Every  Spoon  Guaranteed  to  be  Equal  to  Solid  Silver  in 
Beauty  and  Finish. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  especially  manufactured 
for  us.  We  do  not  make  any  profit  on  them,  hut  simply  offer 
them  to  get  subscribers.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  furnish 
such  handsome  initial  teaspoons  as  premiums. 

They  are  of  the  latest  style  in  shape  and  carving,  and  are 
full  size ;  in  fact,  they  are  perfect  beauties.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  ladies  praising  them,  and  almost  every  time 
they  say  they  are  much  finer  than  they  expected. 

We  have  recently  arranged  to  engrave  each  spoon  with  aay 
initial  letter  desired  by  the  subscriber,  which 
makes  them  far  more  val- 
uable than  ever. 

Special  Low  Price  for  a  Short  Time. 


cod  cc  rcMTc  We  wlu  8end  thls  Set  of  six 

rUt\  OJ3|Hl^  Silver-plated     Teaspoons,  and 

Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  on  receipt  of  55  cents. 

Note.— Only  ONE  initial,  in  Old  English,  will  be  engraved  on 
each  spoon.  If  you  do  not  say  what  letter  you  want  engraved 
on  your  spoons,  we  will  send  them  without  the  initial  letter. 


Below  we  give  a  list  of  thirty-three  good  and  useful  books,  suited  for  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Many  are  by  famous  authors,  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  There  are  novels  by  such  great  authors  as  Bertha  M.  Clay,  Miss 
M.  E.  Braddon,  Charles  Dickens  and  others.  There  are  sermons  by  the  great  Talmage, 
books  by  the  inspired  Spurgeon  and  Drummond,  fables  by  ^Esopus,  stories  of 
adventure  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls,  chimes  and  jingles  for  the  children,  and 
numerous  other  books  on  various  subjects.  Postage  paid  by  us. 

FIVE  BOOKS  COUNT  AS  ONE  PREMIUM. 


No.  61.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  By  B. 

L.  Stevenson. 

No.  58.  The  Merry  Men.  By  R.  L.  Steven* 
son.  When  an  author's  works  live  after  him, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  reading.  The  stories 
by  Stevenson  have  stood  this  test,  and  are 
now  widely  read.  "The  Merry  Men"  is  a  story 
that  you  will  not  forget  soon  after  reading  it. 

No.  85.  Anecdotes  of  the  Rebellion  is 
a  grand  collection  of  war  stories  and  camp- 
fire  yarns.  Every  anec- 
dote is  a  true  story  of 
some  incident  connected 
with  the  late  war.  Ev- 
eryone will  be  glad  to 
own  this  book.  By  tell- 
ing "these  stories,  a 
speaker  can  keep  an 
audience  in  laughter  or 
tears  at  will.  It  gives 
anecdotes  of  Foragers, 
Raiders,  Scouts,  Stories 
of  Prison  Life,  Union 
and  Confederate  Spies, 
of  the  Generals,  Lin- 
coln's jokes,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  57.  How  the  Widow  Bedof-t  lopped 
the  Question  to  Elder  Sniffles.  This  book  is 
funny— even  funnier  than  the  title  im- 
plies. The  Elder  was  an  old-time  Baptist 
preacher,  and  a  widower.  Now,  the  Widow 
had  often  ridiculed  the  Baptists,  but  the  way 
she  changed  her  tune  after  she  had  "sot"  her 
heart  on  the  Elder  was  a  caution,  as  well  as 
comical.  The  Elder  thought  the.  Widow  was 
rich,  and  so  accepted  her  proposal.  The  reader 
Will  have  niany  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  likely  repeat,  "Old  fools  are  the 
biggest  fools  of  all." 

No.  56.  The  Courtship  of  Widow  Bedott 
and  Mr.  Crane.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
old  saving,  "Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  then  the 
Widow  Bedott  books  will  help  to  make  lots  of 
fat.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  neighbor,  and  a  widower. 
He  frequently  called  at  the  Widow's  house, 
and  she  nat  urally  thought  he  was  courting  her, 
so  she  tried  to  Encourage  him  and  get  his 
courage  up  to  the  point  of  proposing.  She 
succeeded,  but  he  asked  the  Widow  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Malissy.  Then  the 
Widow  saw  her  predicament,  and  how  she 
did  storm!  If  you  want  a  hearty  laugh,  try 
the  Widow  Bedott  books. 

No.  59.  The  Courting:  of  Dinah  Shadd.  By 

Rudyard  Kipling. 

Below  we  offer  two  popular  books  written 
by  Charles  Dickens,  one 
of  the  greatest  novelists 
who  ever  lived.  These 
books  abound  in  wit, 
humor,  pathos,  masterly 
delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  of 
places  and  incidents. 
They  are  intensely  in- 
teresting to  children  as 
well  as  grown  persons. 

No.  96.  The  Haunted 
Man.  By  Dickens.  An 
interesting  love  story, 
into  which  are  gathered  some  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  to  the  bright  thoughts  of  the 
wonderful  author. 

No.  95.  The  Battle  of  Life.  A  love  story, 
by  Dickens.   This  is  one  of  his  best. 

No.  60.  A  Bird  of  Passage.  By  Beatrice 
Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  which  had  a  wonderful  sale  through 
America  and  England.  Few  ladies  have 
written  more  popular  stories  ."  than -  Miss 
Harraden.  "A  Bird  of  Passage"  is  original  and 
interesting. 

No.  66.  Outdoor  Sports. 

No.  73.  .ffisop's  Fables. 

'  No.  84.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

No.  93.  Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures. 

No.  68.  Recipes  for  Making  200  Kinds  of 
Soap. 

No.  70.  Good  Manners.  By  Mrs.  M.  W. 
Baines. 

No.  94. 
Dickens. 

No.  101.    A  Goblin  Story. 

Dickens. 

No.  69.  Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Illustrated, 

No.  91.  The  Fatal  Marriage, 
E.  Braddon. 


A  Carol  in  Prose. 


By  Charles 
By  Charles 


By  Miss  M. 
By  the  author  of 


No.  89.  Her  Only  Sin, 
"Dora  Thorne." 

No.  76.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men 
and  Women. 

No.  80.  A  Bartered  Birthright.  By  James 
Frankliii  Fitts. 

No.  100.    A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home.  By 

Charles  Dickens.  \ 

No.  75.    Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses. 

By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

No.  72.   An  American  Girl  in  London. 

By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 


No.  71.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.  By 

the  late  P„ev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon,  the  great 
London  preacher  and  evangelist.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  its 
object  is  to  smite  evil,  and  especially  the  mon- 
ster evil  of  drink,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
plain  talks  of  John  Ploughman,  couched  in 
Spui'geon's  quaint  sayings,  his  wit,  his  logic, 
his  power  for  good;  have  accomplished  more 
than  any  similar  publication.  This  book  can 
be  read  by  every  member  of  the  family  over 
and  over  with  increasing  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  that  must 
face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of 
drink  should  have  a  copy.  Illustrated. 

No.  99.  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  For  that 
common  but  extremely  un- 
pleasant complaint,  "the 
blues,"  this  book  ;  :  a  pleas- 
ant and  effectiv  euro.  Mr. 
Jerome  is  sometimes  called 
the  "English  Mark  Twain," 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  living  writers  of  pure, 
wholesome  fun.  There  is 
not  a  dull  line  in  the  book. 
Every  paragraph  is  scintil- 
lating with  flashes  of  brill- 
iant wit.  Who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  had 
"the  blues,"  or  been  "hard 
up?"  Who  has  not  been  in 
"love?"  For  a  royal  treat,  read  the  author's 
thoughts  on  these  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects. The  "thoughts"  which  fill  a  book  may 
be  "idle,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  but  they 
certainly  eminate  from  a  busy  brain. 

LECTURES  Op  HENRY  DRTJJUVIOrlD. 

Prof.  Henry  Drummond  is  without  doubt 
the  most  popular  writer  of  the  age.  It  is 
with  much  pride  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
three  of  bis  most  popular  works.  If  you  read 
one,  you  will  want  all;  and  if  you  read  them 
once,  you  are  almost  certain  to  read  them  over 
and  over. 

For  simplicity,  truthfulness,  gentle,  yet  mighty 
force  in  statement,  and  loving  loyalty  to  God,  they 
are  unequaled  by  .anything  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  will  be  angels  of  mercy  to  every  home 
that  gives  them  a  tvelcome  place  on  the  reading- 
table. — Quarterly  Review. 

No.  64.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

By  Henry  Drummond.  This  book  is  on  love 
as  taught  by  Christ  and  the  disciples;  and  if 
any  one  doubts  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  if  they  want  to  be  made 
stronger  in  their  love  for  all  things,  they  must 
get  this  book,  by  all  means. 

No.  63.  Changed  Life.  By  Henry  Drum- 
mond. If  you  want  a  practical  solution  of 
the  cardinal  problem  of  Christian  experience, 
read  this  book  on  "Changed  Life."  You  will 
be  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

No.  62..  Peace  Be  With  You.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  This  book  might  be  called  a 
short  treatise  on  Rest,  Joy,  Peace.  Faith  and 
Light.  It  is  so  simple,  yet  so  grand  and  so  clear, 
that  you  lay  the  book  down  feeling  that  a  new 
and  brighter  day  had  dawned  in  your  life. 


SERMONS  BY  T.  DE  WITT  TflliJWflGE. 

No.  74.  Talmage  on  Palestine.  A  book  con- 
taining a  series  of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage,  about 
his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Pales- 
tine, telling  what  he 
saw  and  learned  there. 
They  make  such  de- 
lightful reading,  and  so 
instructive  and  enter- 
taining, that  the  book 
is  immensely  popular. 
On  the  days  he  deliv- 
ered these  sermons  in 
his  church  in  Brook- 
lyn, which  seated  4, SIX) 
people,  thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the 
doors  for  want  of  standing-room,  insiue  Hie 
church.  To  read  the  book  makes  one  thrill 
through  and  through. 

No.  90.  On  Her  Wedding  Morn.  By  Bertha 
M.  Clay.  In  the  world  of  Action  there  have 
been  but  few  characters  to  whom  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader  goes  out  with  more  tender- 
ness than  Huldah  Vane,  the  heroine.  This  is 
a  companion  novel  to  "Her  Only  Sin,"  and 
will  be  read  with  the  same  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, with  mingled  Joy  and  sadness  as  the 
characters  in  the  book  have  cause  for  tears  or 
laughter.  It  is  a  love  story  that  must  appeal 
to  every  reader. 

No.  92.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and  138 
Other  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  For 

generations  these  rhymes  have  delighted 
the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the  fairy 
stories  and  short  verses  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  delight.   Over  seventy  illustrations. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER. 

8?  <f>«"  *%t\  We  will,  for  a  short  time,  send  any  5  of  the  above  books,  and 

H   5Jj    *£  \J>  \j  Clllo  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their 
subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  dale  on  the  yellow  label. 


Postage  paid"  by  us  in  each  case. 


Foranybaru^  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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♦SSSSTHE  FARM  AND"  FXRESIDE.W* 


Jcly  15,  1895> 


HORSE  POWER  r%|CQTON 

Engine  and  Boiler  ^lOD  D 


KEYSTONE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCING  ca„be 

depended  on  to  turn  your  stock.  Absolutely 
safe.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Made  in  heights 
from  25  to  58  inches.  If  interested,  send  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  30  locust  st.,  '    TREMONT,  ILL 


S.  W.  SMITH, 


SAW    MII,L    EXGIXE  AM) 
BOI1.KR.  $450.00. 
Other  Sizes  in  Proportion. 
ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS..  SPRINGFIELD,  o 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jersey  Bed  and  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Bolsteln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
vtlle,  Chester  Co,,  Pemia. 


BICYCLES  PAYMENTS 

New  or  2d  band,  lowest  prices t Mfiu. 
old  reliable  Sylphs  and  Overland*. 
We  sell  every  where.  Cato.frec.  EsU)i.'U4. 
ROUSE,  HAZARD  &  CO.,  'ilk,  bU,  PeorIa,W. 


o^eBicycles 


vShipped  anywhere 
_C.O.D.  Saving  you 
■dealers  profit. 

If  KMI>()ak»ood'for$e2.50 
f  $85  'Arlington'  "  $45.00 
$65       "  "$37.50 
$•>«      "  "  $10.90 

Latest  models,  wood  or  steel  rims;  pneumatic  tires;  weight  17S§ 
to  30  lbs. ;  all  stvles  and  prices    Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Cash  BuyerVUnion,  162  W.VanBuren  St.u   i,  Chicago 


World's  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles,  0. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 

AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE 

done  on  the  washboard  in  half  75,000  in  fuse, 
tbe  time,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way.  TerrifFs 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Live 
agents  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO..  Box  4,   Portland,  Mich. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 

HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO.  No.2  Main  St. 
Mt.  Qilead,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  writ 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
;-s>46  Inch  r--  -U — ..  Bell 

Feed  Opening; — ^ 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  writ*. 


F 


AR 

ENGING 

made  of  BEST  Galvanized 
Steel  Wire.  Best  Fence  and 
Gates  for  all  purposes. 

WILL  NOT  SAG 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices. 

The  Sedgwick  Bros.  Co.: 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


GEO.ERTtL&CO.aUINCY,  I       .  * 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

WELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.Y. 
[MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS, FOR 
[  DEEP  OP  SHALL0W.WELL5,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE' POWER 
SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS. ITHACA, N.V. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


UARTEK  OF  CENTURY  OED. 


s?HfiftSW»TER  PROOFS  ffiS!d 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walls. 
Water  Proof  Sheathing  of  same  material,  the 
best  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples.  &u 
lie  FAY  MANILLA  BOOFINti  CO.,  CAMDEN.N.J,' 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE, 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co.,38High  St.,  DeKalb,  III* 

Mention  this  paper 


METAL 
WHEEL 

for  your 

WAGONS. 

Any  size  yon  want,  30 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  in.  wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl'g  free.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Quincy,  111. 


ITIP  I 


This  One 


STAUDS 

No  Leakage  about  

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 
No  Hoops  to  come  off... 
You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water 
and  always  ready  for  it. 

,  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  _ 
i  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  J 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO., 
GOSHEN,  IND. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


STEEL  WIND 
MILL 

tFtLxiffi  >"  Principe 
i"4i|lft.f/  BEAUTIFUL 


in  Appearanc", 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 
CONTAINS  COVERED  GEAR. 

Unequaled  in  the  line  ofPuniping  Wind  Mills. 
Also  Steel  Derricks..  Iron  Tur- 
bine Wind  Eiielne..  Buckeye 
Force  Md  Lift  Pump.,  Tank  and 
Spray     Pumps.     Buckeye  Lawn 
I  Mowers,  Iron  Fencing,  treating, 
Fire  EscapesT  etc.     Write  for  circulars  u> 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


It  will  {Jay  vou  to  buy  a  Sow 
with  "DISSTON"on  it.  It  w  ill 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  riling  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  Irihor. 
and  cost  of  files.  They  are  inaile 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  caM 
steel,  and  are 

Fully  Warranted. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  «  Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.   HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BUGGIES 
PHAETONS 
SURRIES 


Buy  Direct  Only  from  the  Manufacturer. 

We  Build  Every  Part  Ourselves  and  Save  Several  Intermediate  Profits. 

GET  THE  BEST  AT  THE  TvOWEST  PRICES. 

THE  1VATEST  STYLES— AL-I,  WARRANTED. 

SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  CONFIDENTIAL  PRICES  AND  CATALOGUE. 


WAGONS     Established  1876.  THE 


ANDERSON  &  HARRIS  CARRIAGE  CO.,  Elmwood  Place,  Ohi 


Mention  this  paper 


CARRIAGES  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per- 
cent saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pageB  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Send  for  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 


"A"tir»b.CS7.Mi 
Write  »  d»y. 


No.  7. 


And  again  his  neighbors  passed  that  way, 
Where  the  barefoot  maiden  raked  her  hay. 


And  "  'lowed  ez  how  his  high-art  wealth 
Would  need  his  salve  to  restore  their  heal  th ." 


SUCCESS  JR.  POTATO] 
DIGGER. 


ASK  YOUR 

DEALER. 

If  he  can't  show  it,  3 

Send  Direct! 
to  us.  ! 


FOUR  OF  A  KIND. 


A  certain  railway  official  wrote  the  officers  in 
charge  of  fencing  on  four  great  Railroads, 
where  "the  Page"  is  in  use,  asking  their 
"honest opinion"  as  toits  value.  He  considered 
the  answer  so  very  favorable  that  he  gave  a 
large  order  for  the  Road  he  represented.  The 
replies  were  confidential,  but  he  stated  that 
the  strongest  endorsement  came  from  where 
"the  Page"  had  been  longest  in  use.  If  farm- 
ers took  such  precautions,  those  who  furnish 
"cheap'  wire  fences  would  go  out  of  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


COLUMBIA 


|  Large  Sales 
in  1893  and 
189L 

GREATLY 
IMPROVED 
S  FOR 

1895 


With  good  ) 
references  J 
W  we  will  send 
'   On  Trial. 
-  D.  Y.  HALLOCK  &.  SONS,  YORK,  PA.  j 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


1 854.— Established  41  Years.— 1 8 95. 

sThe  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
IStandard.HalladayGeared, 


SAW  MILL 

Works  successfully 
with  4  h.  p.  AUo 
Grinding  Mills,  Wat- 
I  er  Wheels  and  the  best  Baling  Press  made.  DeLoach 
Mill  Mfg,  Co.,  300  Highland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


FARMER'S 


U.S.Solid  Wheel. 

and  Gem  Steel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 
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Average  circulation  of  Farm  and 
Fireside  for  six  months  ending 
July  15,  1895,  has  been 

271,666 

Copies  each  issue. 


We  guarantee  at  least  250,000 
COPIES  each  issue. 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of 
five  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm., 
and  Fireside  has 

More  Tian  a  Million  Readers 

Which  is  far  more  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  World. 
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In  an  article  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view on  the  "Power  and  Wealth  of  the 
United  States,"  Michael  G.  Mulhall,  the 
eminent  statistician,  says: 

"The  physical  and  mechanical  power 
which  has  enabled  a  community  of  wood- 
cutters and  farmers  to  become  in  less  than 
one  hundred  years  the  greatest  nation  in 
the  world,  is  the  aggregate  of  the  strong 
arms  of  men  and  women,  aided  by  horse- 
power, machinery  and  steam-power,  ap- 
plied to  the  useful  arts  and  sciences  of 
every-day  life.  The  power  that  traces  a 
furrow  in  the  prairie,  sows  the  seed,  reaps 
and  threshes  the  grain;  the  power  that 
converts  wheat  into  flour,  that  weaves 
wool  or  cotton  into  textile  stuffs  and  gar- 
ments; the  power  that  lifts  the  mineral 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  that  forges 
iron  and  constructs  railroads;  the  power 
that  builds  up  towns  and  cities;  in  a  word, 
whatever  force  is  directed  for  the  produc- 
tion, conveyance  or  distribution  of  the 
necessaries,  comforts  or  luxuries  of  life, 
may  be  measured  at  each  national  census 
with  almost  the  same  precision  as  that 
with  which  the  astronomer  indicates  the 
distances  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
working  power  of  an  able-bodied  adult  is 
three  hundred  foot-tons  daily;  that  of  a 
horse,  three  thousand,  and  of  steam  horse- 
power, four  thousand." 


On  this  basis,  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  a  table 
of  the  working  power  of  the  United  States 
at  different  periods,  showing  that  the 
absolute  effective  force  of  the  American 
people  is  now  more  than  three  times  what 
it  was  in  1860.  By  another  table  he  shows 
that  the  United  States  possesses  almost  as 
much  energy  or  working  power  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany  and  France  collectively, 
and  that  the  ratio  falling  to  each  American 
is  more  than  what  two  Frenchmen  or  Ger- 
mans have  at  their  disposal.  In  another 
table  he  compares  the  production  of  grain 
and  meat  in  various  countries  with  the 
number  of  farm-hands,  and  shows  how  far 
the  United  States  leads  in  individual  pro- 


ductive power.  For  example,  "An  ordinary 
farm-hand  in  the  United  States  raises  as 
much  grain  as  three  in  England,  four  in 
France,  five  in  Germany  or  six  in  Austria, 
which  shows  what  an  enormous  waste  of 
labor  occurs  in  Europe,  because  farmers 
are  not  possessed  of  the  same  mechanical 
appliances  as  in  the  United  States." 


As  regards  railways,  Mr.  Mulhall  says : 
"The  construction  of  new  lines  has  cost  a 
million  dollars  a  day  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  if  some  of  these  lines  have 
proved  unfortunate  to  shareholders,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  every  dollar  spent 
in  this  way  has  been  a  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try. The  freight  charge  in  1890  averaged 
ninety-three  cents  per  ton  per  hundred 
miles,  which  is  less  than  one  half  the 
charge  customary  in  Europe  ($1.90),  and 
this  implies  a  saving  in  this  respect  alone 
of  $845,000,000  yearly  to  tke  American  peo- 
ple, or  ten  per  cent  on  the  original  cost  of 
constructing  the  lines." 

In  the  history  of  science  and  philosophy 
the  nineteenth  century  will  ever  be 
known  as  the  age  of  Darwin,  Tyndall, 
Huxley  and  Spencer.  There  now  remains 
but  one  of  this  quartet  of  eminent  teachers 
and  leaders  who  revolutionized  modern 
thought.  Professor  Thomas  Henry  Hux- 
ley died  at  Eastbourne,  England,  June 
29th,  at  the  age  of  threescore  and  ten.  . 


Unconsciously  but  faithfully  he  is  said 
to  have  sketched  his  own  character  in  the 
following: 

"That  man  has  a  liberal  education  who 
has  been  so  trained  in  youth  that  his  body 
is  the  ready  servant  of  his  will,  and  does 
with  ease  and  pleasure  all  the  work  that, 
as  a  mechanism,  it  is  capable  of;  whose  in- 
tellect is  a  clear,  cold  logic  engine,  with  all 
its  parts  of  equal  strength  and  in  a  smooth 
working  order,  ready,  like  a  steam-engine, 
to  be  turned  to  any  kind  of  work,  and  spin 
the  gossameres  as  well  as  forge  the  anchor 
of  the  mind  ;  whose  mind  is  stored  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  great  and  fundamental 
truths  of  nature  and  of  the  laws  of  her 


)  Prof.  Thomas  H.  Huxley. 

operations ;  one  who,  no  stunted  ascetic,  is 
full  of  life  and  fire,  but  whose  passions  are 
to  come  to  a  halt  by  a  vigorous  will,  the 
servant  of  the  tender  conscience ;  who  has 
learned  to  love  all  beauty,  whether  of  na- 
ture or  of  art,  to  hate  all  vileness,  and  to  re- 
spect others  as  himself." 


His  own  estimate  of  his  work  and  spirit 
is  given  in  the  following : 


"If  I  may  speak  of  the  objects  I  have  had 
more  or  less  definitely  in  view  since  I  be- 
gan the  ascent  of  my  hillock,  they  are 
briefly  these :  To  promote  the  increase  of 
natural  knowledge,  and  to  forward  the  ap- 


Hon.  A.  J.  Badpour. 

plication  of  scientific  methods  of  investi- 
gation to  all  the  problems  of  life,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  in  the  conviction,  which 
has  grown  with  my  growth  and  strength- 
ened with  my  strength,  that  there  is  no 
alleviation  for  the  sufferings  of  mankind 
except  veracity  of  thought  and  action,  and 
the  resolute  facing  of  the  world  as  it  is, 
when  the  garment  of  make-believe  by 
which  pious  hands  have  hidden  its  uglier 
features  is  stripped  off.  It  is  with  this  in- 
tent that  I  have  subordinated  any  rea- 
sonable, or  unreasonable,  ambition  for 
scientific  fame  which  I  may  have  permitted 
myself  to  entertain,  to  other  ends;  to  the 
popularization  of  science;  to  the  develop- 
ment and  organization  of  scientific  educa- 
tion; to  the  endless  series  of  battles  and 
skirmishes  over  evolution;  and  to  untir- 
ing opposition  to  that  ecclesiastical  spirit, 
that  clericalism,  which  in  England,  as 
everywhere  else,  and  to  whatever  denom- 
ination it  may  belong,  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  science." 

Now  that  harvest  is  over,  what  about 
thosedittle  improvements  which  you 
planned  last  winter?  Some  new  gravel 
walks  about  the  yard  and  barn-lot,  a  new 
fence,  maybe,  or  some  general  cleaning  up  ? 
It  ought  to  have  been  done  in  the  spring, 
but  somehow  that  other  work  put  it  off 
and  it  isn't  done  yet.  We  don't  feel  like 
doing  any  more  than  we  have  to  do  while 
it  is  so  awfully  hot,  and  yet  there  is  noth- 
ing which  so  adds  to  the  real  joy  of  living 
as  these  little  conveniences,  and  the  little 
touches  which  beautify  our  homes  or  our 
grounds. 

It  is  a  shame  that  your  wife  must  wade 
through  the  mud  when  she  goes  out  to 
milk.  When  she  caught  that  severe  cold 
last  winter  you  resolved  that  another  sum- 
mer should  not  pass  without  a  good  walk 
out  to  the  barn -lot.  See  to  it  now  that  you 
don't  allow  winter  to  slip  up  on  you. 


It  is  these  little  things  which  you  can  do 
in  a  few  hours,  or  a  day  or  so  at  most, 
which  will  save  so  much  work.  Hundreds 
of  people  spend  more  time  during  a  single 
winter  cleaning  their  boots  than  it  would 
take  to  build  decent  walks.  Nowadays, 
farmers  have  plenty  to  do,  if  they  keep  up 
in  the  race  of  progress,  and  their  time  is 
precious.  Anything,  therefore,  which  saves 


their  time  should  be  looked  after,  even  if 
it  were  not  for  the  comfort.  Your  farm  is 
wortli  five  dollars  more  on  the  acre  when 
you  have  a  beautiful  yard,  a  nice  gravel 
driveway,  and  convenient  walks  about  the 
place.  A  little  paint  or  whitewash,  too, 
has  a  wonderful  effect.  Plenty  of  shade- 
trees  and  a  well-kept  yard  will  repay  all 
the  labor  and  pains  they  cost.  Take  ad- 
vantage of  any  little  bit  of  spare  time 
which  you  may  have  to  do  these  things 
you  have  so  long  intended  to  do,  but  never 
really  got  at  up  to  this  time. 

The  result  of  the  recent  parliamentary 
elections  in  Great  Britain  is  an  over- 
whelming majority  for  the  Conservative 
party.  As  leader  of  the  Conservatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  one  of  the 
chief  members  of  the  Salisbury  cabinet, 
the  Hon.  A.  J.  Balfour  now  occupies  a 
commanding  position  in  English  politics. 
And  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  inter- 
national bimetallism,  special  interest  in 
him  is  now  manifested  in  other  countries. 


Some  months  ago  it  was  thought  that  the 
Cuban  revolution  would  be  short-lived ; 
but  the  insurgents  knew  that  their  great- 
est ally  would  be  the  havoc  which  the  hot 
months  would  work  with  the  Spanish 
troops.  They  rely  upon  yellow  fever  and 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  men,  so  soon  as 
the  sugar  season  is  over,  will  be  out  of  em- 
ployment, and  ready  to  join  them.  The 
,  revolution  is  undoubtedly  making  sub-1 
stantial  progress.  The  always-victorious 
General  Campos  is  seriously  concerned  as 
to  the  result  of  the  campaign.  He  has  not 
been  able  to  end  the  trouble  at  once  and 
return  to  Madrid  in  triumph,  as  he  had 
hoped.  More  money  and  more  troops  are 
asked  for  from  the  mother-country. 

The  evident  sympathies  of  American 
private  citizens  are  naturally  with  the 
Cuban  patriots.  There  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  feel  otherwise.  While  efforts 
are  made  to  prevent  cargoes  of  arms  and 
ammunition  being  sent  to  the  insurgents, 
,  these  will  from  time  to  time  elude  the  vig- 
ilance of  all  the  watchers,  and  be  landed  in 
the  Cuban  camps. 

Spain  has  not  taken  the  wisest  policy 
with  Cuba.  In  the  revolt  in  Cuba,  which 
began  in  1808  and  continued  ten  years,  the 
number  of  troops  sent  from  Spain  is  said 
to  have  been  140,000.  There  is  no  precise 
record  given  as  to  how  many  lived  to  re- 
turn to  the  mother-country.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  yellow  fever  and  other 
deadly  maladies  destroyed  the  larger  part 
of  the  army.  Sooner  or  later  Cuba  must  be 
granted  her  freedom ;  or  some  such  policy 
as  Great  Britain  applies  to  her  colonies 
must  be  instituted.  Our  age  is  not  the  one 
in  which  coercive  actions  will  hold  col- 
onies. They  become  attached  by  liberal 
and  progressive  treatment.  Spain  has 
never  been  either  liberal  or  progressive 
with  the  Cubans. 

The  revenues  of  the  government  are  still 
far  below  its  expenditures.  At  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  30th,  the  deficit, 
as  reported  by  the  Treasury  Department, 
was  over  $43,000,000.  Three  weeks  later  it 
was  over  $55,000,000.  One  of  the  first  acts 
of  the  next  Congress  will  be  a  revision  of 
the  revenue  laws 
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The    Indiana  exper- 
The  Hessian  Fly.    .         ,  .  .  \ 

*    mient    station  has 

issued  the  following  bulletin  on  destroying 
the  Hessian  fly : 

"Owing  to  the  prevalence  and  destruc- 
tiveness  of  the  Hessian  fly  this  year,  con- 
certed efforts  should  be  put  forth  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  its  ravages  upon 
the  next  wheat  crop.  In  order  to  prevent 
a  serious  attack  of  'the  fly,'  the  following 
measures  should  be  adopted: 

"Thoroughly  burn  all  fly-infested  wheat 
stubble  in  which  there  is  not  a  stand  of 
young  clover  or  grass. 

"Prepare  very  early  a  border,  one  or  two 
rods  wide,  around  each  field  of  wheat,  and 
sow  the  same  to  wheat  in  August. 

"Turn  this  border  under  very  late,  using  a 
jointer  following  with  roll  and  harrow,  and 
then  sow  the.entire  field. 

"By  taking  this  course,  many  of  the  in- 
sects which  escape  the  fire  will  be  buried 
when  the  early-sown  border  is  turned 
under,  and  the  late  sowing  of  the  general 
crop  will  avoid  the  earlier  attacks  of  any 
remaining  'fly.' 

"If  these  precautions  are  carefully  and 
generally  observed  by  the  farmers,  the 
Hessian  fly  will  not  seriously  damage  the 
next  wheat  crop.  United  effort  is  necessary 
to  be  effective." 


Wheat. 


BradstreeCs  says:  "Statisticians 


of  exchanges  and  other  bodies 
have  calculated  or  estimated  on  the  govern- 
ment wheat  crop  for  July  that  the  crop 
will  be  about  400,000,000  bushels ;  in  some 
instances,  a  little  loss  than  that.  If,  as  in- 
dicated by  Bradstreet's  reports  of  available 
stocks  and  larger  wheat-crop  estimates 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the 
United  States  carried  over  on  the  first 
instant  about  90,000,000  bushels  of  wheat; 
certainly  50,000,000  bushels  of  that  quan- 
tity may  be  counted  on  as  among  available 
supplies  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
Taking  most  recent  crop  estimates  and 
tliis  available  portion  of  the  reserve  from 
the  old  crop,  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for 
the  new  cereal  year  is  about  447,000,000 
bushels. 


"If  one  is  to  admit  the  estimate  of  4.6 
bushels  of  wheat  as  the  quantity  consumed 
per  capita  each  year,  plus  the  quantity 
required  for  seed,  this  will  call  for  about 
365,000,000  bushels  within  the  current  cereal 
year,  leaving  only  82,000,000  bushels,  on  the 
face  of  it,  available  for  export.   It  is  only 


fair  to  add  that  this  looks  very  small  Did 
the  grain  trade  believe  in  any  such  ex- 
tremely light  supplies  available  for  export 
during  the  next  twelve  months,  the  price 
would  be  much  higher  than  it  is." 

In    the    July  loth 
Farm  Products  ,  , 

n umber  appeared  a 

and  Silver.   table  and  cha,.t  sno w. 

ing  the  courses  of  the  production  and 
prices  of  wheat  and  silver.  The  following 
table  gives  the  prices  of  corn,  oats,  pork 
and  silver: 

torn.     Oats.  Pork.  Silver, 

bu.  bu.  bbl.    '  oz. 

1871  42.9  cts.  35.7  cts.  814.05  81.32 

1872  .....7  34.8  ,29.4  11.91  1.32 

1873  41.5  32.3  14.14  1.29 

1874   58.9  47.3  j    17.44  1.27 

1875  36.6  31.8  18.42  1.24 

1876  33.1  31.4  17.51  1.15 

1877  33.9  27.6  13.98  1.20 

1878  .'       31.6  21.4  9.71  1.15 

1879  .....37.5  33.1  9.88  1.12 

1880  39.6  36.0  13.23  1.14 

1881  G3.6  46.4  16.94  1.13 

1882  48.5  37.5  19.79  1.13 

1883   42.0  32.7  16.59  1.11 

1884  36.0  28.0  16.48  1.11 

1885  33.0  29.0  11.58  1.06 

1886  36.6  29.8  10.63  .99 

1887  41.4  30.4  15.00  .97 

1888....  34.1  33.3  15.10  .93 

1889  28.3  22.9  12.58  .93 

1890  50.6  42.4  12.13  1.04 

1891  40.6  31.5  11.38  .98 

1892  39.4  31.7  11.52  .87 

1893  36.5  29.4  18.35  .78 

1894  45.7  32.4  14.13  .63 

*  *  # 

Based  on  the  simultaneous  fall  in  the 
prices  of  wheat,  cotton  and  silver,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  the  increased  produc- 
tion of  each,  is  a  theory  that  silver  fixes  the 
prices  of  all  farm  products.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  foregoing  table  is  enough  to 
convince  the  wayfaring  man,  though  a 
fool,  that  the  theory  is  false.  In  1S73,  when 
silver  was  worth  $1.29  an  ounce,  corn  was 
worth  41.5  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  1894  silver 
had  fallen  to  63  cents  and  corn  was  worth 
45.7  cents  a  bushel.  The  prices  of  oats  and 
pork  were  almost  exactly  the  same  in  1894 
as  in  1873,  buf  silver  had  declined  over  50 
per  cent. 

The  theory  is  alsp  disproved  by  the 
course  of  prices  of  cotton  and  wheat  during 
the  past  few  months.  From  February  until 
June,  cotton  advanced  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  wheat  advanced  thirty-two  per  cent. 
The  apparent  connection  between  these  two 
staples  and  silver  disappeared  also. 


The  following 
Wheat  Price  of  ...  , , 

table    gives  the 

Farm  Implements.  price  ot  seventeen 
farm  implements  in  bushels  of  wheat  in 
1873  and  1889: 

Bu.  of  wheat 


1873.  1889. 

One-horse  steel  plow                      6.4  3.8 

One-horse  iron  plow                      4.9  2.7 

Two-horse  side-hill  plow              17.6  13.7 

One  potato-digger.,  19.6  10.2 

Old-fashioned  tooth  harrow           14.7  8.9 

One-horse  cultivator                      6.8  4.7 

Mower                                        83.3  61.6 

Com.  iron  garden-rake  (doz.)         11.7  5.1 

One-horse  horse-power..!               44.1  34.2 

Binder  277.7  184.9 

Corn-sheller  (one  hole)                11.2  S.2 

Common  hoes  (per  dozen)              6.3  4.7 

Common  rakes  (wood)  per  doz....  2.9  2.4 

Scythes  (Ames  grass)  per  doz        15.7  10.2 

Scythe-smithes  (patent)  per  doz..  10.8  6.1 

Shovels  (Ames)  doz                     17.6  13.0 

Spades  (Ames)  doz                       18.1  13.7 

Total  569.4  388.1 

Although  wheat  declined  in  price  con- 
siderably between  1873  and  18S9,  the  price 
of  ,these  farm  implements  was  reduced 
still  more.  For  instance,  in  1873  it  was 
necessary  for  a  farmer  to  sell  277.7  bushels 
of  wheat  to  get  money  enough  to  pay  for 
a  binder;  in  1889  it  required  184.9  bushels 
to  pay  for  a  binder. 


Pasteurized  Milk. 


In  tke  process  of 
pasteurization,  pure, 
freshly  drawn  milk  is  heated  nearly  to  the 
scalding-point,  then  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly chilled,  put  at  once  into  bottles 
sterilized  by  steam  and  sealed  up  air-tight. 
By  this  means  the  active  ferments  in  the 
milk,  and  possible  disease  germs,  are 
destroyed,  and  the  rich,  sweet  flavor  of 
the  new  milk  preserved.  Within  the  pa;.t 
two  years  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  sale  of  pasteurized  milk  in  the  city 
retail  trade.   Physicians  have  given  it  the 


highest  indorsement,  recommending  it 
particularly  for  children.  In  cities  where 
it  has  been  introduced  and  its  merits  have 
become  known,  the  demand  for  it  is  ahead 
of  the  supply.  It  will  revolutionize  the 
milk  trade  of  large  cities.  Pasteurized 
milk  can  be  shipped  safely  long  distances. 
No  city  need  be  without  a  full  supply  of 
pure,  sweet,  wholesome  milk.  Pasteur- 
ized milk  can  reach  the  consumer  sweet 
from  a  farm  one  hundred  miles  or  more 
away. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

A  great  deal  has  been 
Soda  and  Potash.  .  , 

said  in  the  agricul- 
tural papers  of  late  about  the  substitution 
of  soda  for  potash  in  plant  nutrition  I 
have  already  referred  to  it,  perhaps  repeat- 
edly, and  tried  to  show  that  pl*nts  cannot 
be  made  to  accept  soda,  to  any  great  extent, 
when  they  want  potash.  The  Rhode 
Island  experiment  station  is  now  sending 
out  advance  sheets  from  their  report  for 
1894,  which  treat  ,on  this  question.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  whole  matter  seems  to  be 
rather  complicated,  and  it  is  presented  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  appear  some- 
what hazy,  even  after  close  study  of  the 
treatise,  to  the  average  intelligent  but  un- 
scientific soil-tiller. 


The  people  who  investigated  the  ques- 
tion whether  soda  has  any  direct  fertiliz- 
ing value,  have  found  the  same  difficulty 
which  everybody  who  seeks  light  on  the 
great  manure  problems  is  bound  to  meet; 
namely,  the  interference  of  unlooked-for 
conditions.  For  instance,  when  we  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  and  get  good  results  from 
it,  we  naturally  infer  that  the  effect  is  due 
altogether  to  the  nitrogen  with  which  the 
plants  were  fed.  In  truth,  however,  the 
effect  might  possibly  have  been  due  to 
other  causes,  especially  also  to  the  action 
of  the  soda,  not  only  in  liberating  the 
insoluble  potash,  "but  also  in  removing  a 
natural  acidity  of  the  soil.  To  draw  cor- 
rect conclusions  from  even  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  is  a  most  difficult  and 
often  an  impossible  task. 


Then  there  is  a  difference  in  crops.  Some 
plants  flourish  better  upon  a  rather  acid 
soil ;  others  like  a  rather  alkaline  soil.  The 
latter  refuse  to  grow  until  "the  acidity  of 
the  soil  has  been  decidedly  reduced  or 
overcome  by  lime,  wood  ashes,  barn-yard 
manure  or  other  alkaline  treatment."  Beets 
and  similar  plants  sometimes  are  unable  to 
make  satisfactory  growth,  presumably  on 
account  of  the  acidity  of  the  soil,  and  will 
promptly  respond  to  alkaline  treatment, 
by  application  of  soda  or  other  alkaline 
substances.  It  is  found  that  soda  makes 
the  soil  more  alkaline  than  does  potash. 
In  some  cases,  therefore,  we  may  see  as 
good  results  from  soda  as  from  potash,  and 
even  better  ones,  and  we  may  be  led  to  the 
belief  that  soda  had  been  of  direct  manu- 
rial  value  when  in  fact  it  had  not. 


"In  our  experiments,"  says  the  Rhode 
Island  station,  "we  have  found  that  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  has  proved  in  most 
instances  inferior  to  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in 
some  injurious  to  plants;  a  result  which 
in  our  case  was,  in  all  probability,  largely 
attributable  to  the  acidity  of  the  soil  and 
its  effect  upon  the  nitrification  of  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  which  factor  appears 
not  to  have  been  taken  into  consideration 
in  the  least  by  Wagner  and  Dorsch,  and  by 
other  experimenters  whose  results  they 
cite  in  support  of  the  manurial  value  of 
soda." 


One  of  the  objects  the  Rhode  Island 
station  had  in  view  in  an  experiment  re- 
ported in  the  bulletin,  was  to  discover 
whether  the  use  of  soda  in  addition  to  that 
naturally  existing  in  the  soil  and  in  the 
manures  possesses  any  advantages  or  not. 
The  question  is  not  definitely  settled  as 
yet.  Where,  in  the  reported  experiment, 
soda  was  used  without  potash,  the  yields 
were  generally  smaller  than  where  potash 
was  used  without  soda.  Again,  where  pot- 
ash in  increasing  quantities  was  added  to  a 
full  ration  of  soda,  the  yields  were  gener- 
ally increased,  though  not  always  in  a 
uniform  degree,  according  to  the  amount 
of  potash  added.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  soda  in  increasing  quantities  was 
added  to  a  full  ration  of  potash,  the  results 
were  generally  less  satisfactory. 


Reducing  Where  sodium  and  po- 

tassium chlorids  were 
Soil  Acidity.  usedi  the  yieldg  were 

generally  inferior  to  those  where  carbo- 
nates of  sodium  and  potassium  were  used. 
Those  plants  which  show  the  greatest  ben- 
efit from  the  use  of  the  carbonates— such  as 
beets,  spinach,  lettuce,  etc.— are  among 
those  which  in  other  experiments  had 
been  found  most  benefited  by  the  use  of 
air-slaked  lime.  It  seems  likely  that  the 
particular  advantage  of  the  carbonates 
over  the  chlorids,  in  this  instance,  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  former  were  de- 
cidedly effective  in  reducing  the  acidity  of 
the  soil.  But  the  quantities  of  the  sodium 
and  potassium  carbonates  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  the  soil  acidity  in  a  great 
degrees  as  it  was  found  that  the  use  of  air- 
slaked  lime  still  further  increased  the 
yields  of  those  crops  most  seriously  affected 
by  soil  acidity. 


_..  When  the  object 

Iyime  versus  ,  .  . 

we  are  seeking  is 
Soda  and  Potash.  to  ueutralize  soil 
acidity,  and  to  render  an  acid  soil  rather 
alkaline,  it  seems  to  me  that  lime  would 
be  the  most  natural  and  usually  most  con- 
venient means.  The  same  station  reports 
experiments  with  lime  applied  for  the  pur- 
pose of  correcting  acidity  of  the  soil.  Spin- 
ach and  lettuce  were  more  seriously 
affected  by  the  acidity  of  the  soil  than  any 
other  crops  grown,  and  almost  failed  in 
some  instances  to  gain  a  foothold  even 
after  the  seeds  had  germinated  well.  The 
most  important  Rhode  Island  crops  which 
were  decidedly  benefited  by  the  use  of 
lime  were  the  beet,  onion,  muskmelon, 
cabbage,  cauliflower,  cucumber,  barley,  red 
clover,  pea,  and  rutabaga,  or  Swedish  tur- 
nip. Tobacco,  sorghum  and  wheat  also 
were  greatly  benefited. 

"Marked  differences  have  been  observed 
between,  individual  members  of  the  same 
family  of  plants;  for  example,  of  two 
leguminous  plants,  the  clover  and  the 
lupine,  the  former  cannot  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully on  our  soil  without  lime,  barn- 
yard manure  or  some  other  alkaline, 
treatment,  while  the  latter  (lupine)  is  in- 
jured by  lime.  Again,  in  respect  to  the 
melon  family,  the  muskmelon  was  a  total 
failure  without  lime,  while  the  total  yield 
of  watermelons  was  not  increased  by  it. 
In  regard  to  the  cereals,  barley  was  not  a 
success  without  lime ;  wheat  and  oats  were 
benefited  by  it  in  the  order  named,  though 
in  a  less  degree,  while  the  rye  derived  but 
little  benefit  from  it.  The  results  indicate 
that  lime  rids  soil  of  sorrel  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  of  its  putting  the  soil  in 
a /condition  to  produce  clover  and  other 
agricultural  plants,  which  in  turn  crowd  it 
out,  than  to  the^  inability  of  the  sorrel  to 
grow  on  limed  land." 

All  this  shows  that  the  condition  of  an 
upland  soil— whether  acid  or  alkaline— as 
well  as  the  peculiarity  of  the  crop  itself, 
have  a  great  bearing  upon  the  advisability 
of  applying  lime,  and  both  are  fit  subjects 
for  study. 

*  *  * 


Acid  and 


That  it  will  not  do  to 
treat  all  soils  alike, 
Alkaline  Soils.  s0  far  as  tne  applica- 
tion of  alkaline  or  acid  substances  is  con- 
corned,  is  a  fact  which  just  at  this  time  lias 
appeared  very  plain  to  me.  With  a  view 
of  trying  the  effects  of  granulated  sulphate 
of  copper  as  a  direct  application,  along  in 
the  furrow  with  the  seed,  for  potato-scab,  I 
made  a  number  of  experiments  on  differ- 
ent plots.  In  one  instance  the  soil  was 
evidently  quite  acid  already.  It  is  thought 
that  scab  cannot  live  in  an  acid  soil.  To 
make  a  sure  thing  still  surer,  I  applied 
thirty  pounds  of  copper  sulphate  in  the 
manner  mentioned,  to  about  one  quarter 
of  an  acre,  on  a  lot  of  Carman  No.  1  pota- 
toes. Next  to  this  is  another  quarter  of  an 
acre  planted  to  the  same  variety  and  in  the 
same  manner,  except  that  no  copper  sul- 
phate was  applied.  The  copper  application 
seemed  to  have  a  very  injurious  effect  on 
the  germination  of  the  seed  in  this  acid 
soil,  as  it  retarded  growth  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  six  coppered  rows  look  now  as  if 
planted  two  weeks  later  than  the  others, 
while  in  fact  they  were  the  first  planted. 
In  another  part  of  the  grounds,  andou  soil 
that  is  evidently  alkaline  (from  yearly  ap- 
plications of  barn-yard  manure,  nitrate  of 
soda,  ashes,  etc.),  I  applied  copper  sulphate 
in  the  same  manner  to  one  of  the  long 
rows  of  Early  Ohio  potatoes,  without 
apparent  bad  effect.  What  the  effects  will 
be  on  scab  and  yield  time  will  soon  tell. 

T.  GllEINER. 
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TOMATO  CULTURE  IN  FLORIDA. 

IT  has  been  but  a  few  years  sinee  Ber- 
muda ceased  to  have  a  monopoly  in 
the  growing  and  shipment  of  winter 
tomatoes  to  the  northern  markets. 
They  were  carefully  gathered,  then 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  packed 
in  seven-quart  boxes.  These  usually  sold 
for  one  dollar  a  box,  often  more,  but  seldom 
less.  The  season  usually  commenced  about 
January  5th  and  closed  about  the  middle 
of  March.  The  Soutli  Florida  grown  toma- 
toes have  now  taken  the  place  pf  the  Ber- 
muda product  in  the  early  spring  markets 
of  the  leading  northern  cities. 


In  South  Florida  there  are  stretches  of 
what  are  called  frost-proof  lands.  They  are 
the  elevated  sand-hills  or  ridges  which 
retain  the  noonday  heat.  A  great  number 
of  lakes  of  beautifully  clear  and  excellent 
water  are  common  in  the  locality.  These 
afford  water  protection  against  frost.  This 
proved  to  be  the  case  in  Polk  county 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  blizz&rds  last 
winter.  This  was  the  case  in  the  Indian 
river  district,  also.  Frosts  will  come  yearly 
and  kill  the  tender  vegetation  on  the  low- 
lands, bat  the  high  sand-hills  are  measur- 
ably secure  from  destructive  frosts.  The 
arctic  weather  of  last  winter  came  on  so 
unexpectedly  that  hundreds  of  growers 
who  wont  to  bed  trusting  that  there  would 
not  be  "much  of  a  frost,  after  all,"  were 
dumfounded  on  awakening  in  the  morn- 
ing and  seeing  the  vast  amount  of  damage 
that  had  been  done.  V 


In  the  vicinity'  of  Winter  Haven  the 
tomato  growers  commence  operations  early 
in  the  fall  by  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
hauling  the  various  fertilizers  that  are 
1  needed.  The  soil  is  thin,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  apply  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
best  plan  is  to  begin  still  earlier  and  dig 
out  a  number  of  cords  of  muck  and  com- 
post this  with  the  chemicals  and  all  the 
stable  manure  that  can  be  procured.  A 
compost  heap  of  this  kind,  if  frequently 
cut  down  and  well  mixed,  soon  becomes 
thoroughly  decomposed  and  a  most  val- 
uable manure. 

A  crop  of  twelve  or  fifteen  acres  is  a  most 
common  one  for  each  individual,  and  he 
can  do  most  of  the  work  necessary  until 
the  crop  is  ready  for  picking.  From  eight 
to  fifteen  seeds  are  usually  planted  as  early 
as  the  first  of  October,  in  hills  three  by  three 
and  one  half,  four  by  three  and  one  half  or 
four  by  three  feet,  much  as  the  northern 
farmer  plants  corn.  Where  the  land  is 
comparatively  new  it  is  only  necessary  to 
furrow  out  and  cultivate  one  way,  but  on 
old  lands  both  ways.  Considerable  hoeing 
is  also  required,  although  most  of  it  is  done 
by  horse-power. 

The  bulk  of  the  seed  usually  comes  up  in 
a  week's  time,  and  the  rake  or  hook  is  used 
to  hasten  the  growth.  If  the  land  is  old 
and  somewhat  grassy,  the  grasshoppers 
are  quite  destructive.  Paris  green,  mixed 
with  flour  and  dusted  over  the  plants  as 
rapidly  as  a  man  can  walk,  is  the  usual 
method.  If  the  winter  is  a  comparatively 
warm  one  the  plants  usually  begin  to  blos- 
som about  Christmas-time.,  but  on  the  other 
hand  they  may  get  about  a  hand  high  and 
so  remain  for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  The 
plants  are  rarely  injured  by  suspended 
growth  in  ordinary  seasons. 


After  the  crop  is  well  started  it  must 
again  be  fertilized,  cultivated  and  thinned. 
A  third  application  of  fertilizer  is  made  just 
about  as  the  fruit  is  setting  well  and  the 
crop  "laid  by."  In  the  meantime  the  cut- 
worms and  grasshoppers  will  have  de- 
stroyed many  plants  which  have  to  be 
transplanted  from  the  seed-bed. 


Many  growers  have  adopted  the  plan  of 
planting  an  enormous  seed-bed,  as  about 
three  thousand  plants  are  required  to  the 
acre.  If  the  plants  are  set  by  hand,  only 
about  half  an  acre  is  a  day's  work.  Where 
the  transplanter  is  used,  four  acres  can  be 
planted,  and  in  a  better  manner,  in  the 
same  time.  There  is  no  special  need  of 
haste,  as  we  have  ample  time  here  to  get 
our  crops  into  market  ahead  of  other  truck- 
growing  localities.  Where  the  transplan- 
ter is*"-used,  two  men  sit  on  the  machine 
and  drop  plants  in  a  furrow  made  by  the 
plow  on  the  i'orsvard  end  of  the  planter. 


At  the  same  moment  a  valve  opens  and 
drops  a  gill  of  water  and  the  rollers  firm 
the  plant  in  the  ground.  Where  the 
ground  is  clear  the  planting  is  superior  to 
hand  work. 

*  *  * 

When  transplanting  by  hand,  open  but  a 
few  furrows  at  a  time.  Make  holes  for  the 
plants  with  a  short  stick,  put  in  the  plants, 
water  and  tramp  the  earth  about  it.  Large, 
well-rooted  plants  require  more  space, 
more  water  and  more  care.  The  tomato- 
plants  will  bear  much  abuse  and  still  grow 
and  thrive. 

#  *  *  y 

When  once  established,  the  superfluous 
growth  is  to  be  kept  constantly  pinched 
out  so  as  to  increase  the  size  and  per- 
fectly develop  the  fruit.  When  the  crop 
reaches  maturity,  then  comes  the  rush  of 
work.  The  tomatoes  must  be  picked  before 
they  become  fully  ripe,  in  order  to  bear 
shipment  to  northern  markets.  They  are 
dumped  out  of  the  picking-baskets  onto 
the  packing-tables,  and  carefully  sorted 
into  firsts  and  seconds,  and  separately 
wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in  one-half- 
peck  fruit-baskets.  Six  of  these  baskets 
are  packed  in  a  slat  crate  and  are  then 
ready  for  shipment,  where  they  frequently 
bring  as  high  as  six  dollars  a  crate.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  the  proper  time  to  gather 
and  pack  is  when  the  tomato  is  full-grown 
and  beginning  to  color,  or  is  partly  colored, 
depending,  of  course,  upon  the  length  of 
time  the  fruit  is  in  transit.       J.  W.,  Jr. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Manurial  Value  of  Foods.— Our  scien- 
tific investigators  have  furnished  us  tables 
giving  the  number  of  pounds  of  the  three 
important  fertilizing  ingredients  contained 
in  a  ton  of  many  farm  products.  We  know 
how  many  pounds  of  nitrogen,  of  phos- 
phoric acid  and  of  potash  are  removed  from 
the  field  in  a  ton  of  hay,  or  corn,  or  pota- 
toes. We  buy  these  elements  in  the  form 
of  fertilizers,  and  we  sell  them  in  the  form 
of  food  for  man  or  stock.  These  fertilizing 
ingredients  have  a  valuation  put  upon 
them  based  upon  the  market  price  of  these 
substances,  and  it  is  supposed  that  we  can 
thus  determine  the  manurial  value  of  our 
products.  By  comparing  the  manurial 
value  with  the  market  value,  the  idea  is 
that  we  are  enabled  to  tell  whether  we  are 
playing  a  losing  game  or  not. 


Feeding  or  Selling.— When  farm  prod- 
ucts are  fed  to  stock  on  the  farm,  only  a 
small  per  cent  of  their  manurial  value  need 
be  lost.  Experiment  shows  that  when  the 
manure  from  stock  is  carefully  saved  and 
returned  to  the  field,  we,  can  safely  count 
upon  returning  over  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
fertilizing  ingredients  of  the  food  to  the 
soil.  The  amount  of  loss  depends  upon 
the  kind  of  stock  to  which  the  food  is 
given.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  manurial 
ingredients  of  farm  products  can  be  given 
back  to  the  soil  by  feeding  these  products 
on  the  farm,  there  may  be  two  profits  from 
feeding — the  one  from  converting  every- 
thing into  the  form  of  flesh,  wool  or  dairy 
products,  and  the  other  from  the  manure. 
The  manurial  value  of  many  foods  is  rated 
so  high  in  these  tables  that  it  has  been 
believed  that  one  can  often  buy  these  foods 
at  market  prices  and  get  their  feeding  value 
as  clear  profit,  because  the  manurial  value 
is  placed  at  a  higher  figure  than  the  market 
price. 

When  studying  these  tables  I  have  often 
felt  that  there  was  something  misleading 
in  them  for  the  practical  farmer.  As  an 
illustration :  Wheat  bran  is  valued  at  $12.45 
as  a  manure ;  that  is,  it  contains  that  much 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  cal- 
culated at  market  price.  Estimating  a  loss 
of  twenty  per  cent  in  feeding,  we  have 
remaining  about  ten  dollars'  worth  of  fer- 
tilizing ingredients,  according  to  these 
tables.  The  manurial  value  of  clover  hay 
is  placed  at  $9.07;  deducting  twenty  per 
cent  for  loss  by  feeding,  there  remains  a 
value  of  $7.25.  In  fact,  a  study  of  the 
manurial  values  of  all  the  leading  grains 
and  grasses  would  lead  one  to  suppose  that 
it  was  a  losing  game  to  sell  tnese  farm 
products  off  the  farm,  and  that  profit  was 
apparent  from  buying  many  feeding  stuffs 
on  account  of  their  manurial  values,  even 
if  fed  to  stock  that  gave  no  returns  at  all 
for  the  food  values  of  these  feeding  stuffs. 
I  say  that  such  was  the  natural  inference 
from  these  tables,  while  most  practical  far- 
mers know  that  the  adoption  of  such  a 
course  under  their  conditions  would  be 
sheer  folly.  Then,  what  is  wrong  about 
these  tables? 


Henry  Stewart's  Opinion.— It  seems  to 
me  that  the  veteran  agricultural  student, 
Henry  Stewart,  states  the  case  concisely. 
He  says:  "I  do  not  question  that  the 
manure  from  the  feed  contains  all  the 
fertilizing  matters  of  the  food  that  has  not 
been  digested.  It  is  the  valuation  of  them 
that  I  think  excessive,  and  this  excess  is  a 
serious  injury  to  all  purchasers  of  the  foods 
and  of  fertilizers  as  well.  At  these  times, 
when  farm  products  are  lower  than  in  my 
memory  of  half  a  century,  I  find  that  the 
values  of  these  feeding  stuffs  are  as  great 
or  greater  than  ever;  and  when  a  ton  of 
bran  is  worth  more  to  buy  than  a  ton  of 
wheat,  and  the  refuse  of  the  cotton-oil 
sells  for  more  than  the  whole  cost  of  the 
seed  (and  the  same  with  most  of  the 
other  valuable  feeding  stuffs),  and  the 
manure  from  a  ton  of  clover  is  valued  more 
highly  than  the  clover  itself,  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  and  to  say  to  others  interested, 
that  something  is  out  of  joint  about  it ;  and 
this,  I  am  convinced,  is  the  assumed  value 
of  the  elements  of  plant-food  in  the 
manure." 

#  *  *     -  / 

Something  is  out  of  joint.  Chemically, 
the  manure  from  a  ton  of  bran,  fed  to 
stock,  may  be  worth  $10,  but  practically 
we  cannot  get  $10  from  that  manure 
when  applied  in  the  usual  way  to  wheat, 
corn  or  potatoes,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  manure  from  the  average  ton  of  bran 
fed  on  our  farms  yields  us  half  as  much 
money  when  converted  into  staple  crops. 
The  valuation  of  the  chemical  ingredients 
are  too  high  in  actual  practice.  The 
manure  from  ten  tons  of  bran,  fed  to  stock, 
cannot  be  sold  to  a  practical  wheat  or  corn 
grower  for  $100,  nor  for  $50.  Its  value  to 
the  user  depends  upon  circumstances.  If 
he  is  remote  from  the  market,  and  grows 
cheap  products,  the  value  of  the  manure  is 
less  to  him  than  to  the  gardeners  near  a 
great  city  market.  Practically,  stable 
manure  throughout  the  country  cannot 
return  to  the  user  any  such  amounts  as 
these  tables  of  manurial  values  of  foods 
indicate. 

Backbone  op  Good  Farming. — It  is  not 
my  object  to  depreciate  stable  manure.  It 
is  the  backbone  of  good  farming.  But  it  is 
unwise  to  buy  fertility  at  the  valuation 
these  tables  put  upon  the  manure  from 
feeding  stuff's.  It  is  usually  good  policy  to 
buy  some  highly  nitrogenous  feeding  stuffs 
because  their  feeding  value  equals  or  ex- 
ceeds the  cost,  and  the  manurial  value  is  a 
big  item ;  but  when  there  is  some  loss  from 
feeding,  we  cannot  go  ahead  with  the  idea 
that  we  get  $20  in  the  manure  from  a  ton 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  or  $10  from  bran,  or  $7 
from  clover  hay.  We  do  not  get  it.  The 
products  of  the  soil  grown  with  this 
manure  are  too  low  in  price  to  permit  us  to 
do  so. 

Whenever  I  can  convert  any  field  product 
into-  flesh,  thus  retaining  the  manurial 
value  on  the  farm,  and  in  so  doing  get  as 
much  cash  for  the  products,  good  farming 
requires  me  to  do  so.  I  can  well  afford  to 
care  for  the  stock  free  of  charge  for  the 
sake  of  returning  the  manurial  value  of  the 
food  to  the  farm.  But  the  high  valuations 
put  upon  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash,  be  they  in  the  form  of  chemicals, 
feeding  stuffs  or  animal  manure,  are  no 
absolute  criterion  for  the  farmer.  As  a 
means  of  getting  relative  values  they  are 
useful,  that  is  all.  They  do  harm  in  giving 
the  impression  that  these  ingredients  are 
worth  this  sum  of  money  to  the  farmer. 
Manufacturers  of  commercial  fertilizers 
point  to  these  valuations,  and  use  them  as 
an  influence  in  making  sales.  Our  scien- 
tific men  probably  intend  them,  and  many 
say  they  are  to  be  taken  only  for  compar- 
isons, but  many  farmers  do  not  under- 
stand. They  see  that  the  valuation  is 
placed  at  a  certain  figure,  and  that  settles 
it.  The  manurial  value  of  most  farm  feed- 
ing stuffs  is  much  less  than  these  tables 
say  that  it  is,  and  all  tables  of  valuation 
should  be  changed  to  conform  more  nearly 
to  actual  values  in  this  era  of  cheap  farm 
products.  David. 


they  would  were  the  sow  gorged  from  the 
start.  As  soon  as  the  pigs  will  eat,  give 
them  a  run  where  the  mother  cannot 
get  at  them,  and  when  she  is  fed,  place 
some  feed  for  them,  preferably  milk,  or 
milk  and  ground  wheat,  and  at  one  feed, 
twice  or  three  times  each  week,  put  in 
their  slop  a  teaspoonful  of  wood  ashes  for 
each  pig.  Furnish  both  mother  and  pigs 
plenty  of  clear  water,  and  salt  and  charcoal. 
While  it  is  true  that  this  line  of  care  is 
more  troublesome  than  the  haphazard  way 
of  feeding,  yet  the  extra  rapid  growth  and 
healthfulness  of  the  hog  will  more  than 
repay,  as  at  nine  months  they  should 
weigh  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds 
when  butchered.  D.  T.  Stephenson. 
Indiana. 


SOME  GLIMPSES  OF  MR.  BAKEWELL. 

So  much  interest  centers  in  the  life  work 
of  Robert  Bakewell  that,  though  nearly 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  have  elapsed 
since  he  lived,  anything  about  him  is  read 
with  the  keenest  relish.  Mr.  Bakewell's 
wondrous  success  in  improving  and 
breeding  live  stock,  and  the  supposed 
secrets  possessed  by  him,  give  an  air  of 
mystery  to  the  man  and  his  work  that  has 
not  been  cleared  up  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  man  and  investigated  what  he 
accomplished. 

Two  pictures  of  Mr.  Bakewell  have 
always  been  before  us.  At  times  he  has 
appeared  as  a  practical  philosopher,  in  his 
studio  studying  the  laws  of  breeding,  the 
influence  of  feeds  and  a  careful  observer 
of  results,  dictating  to  his  subordinates 
what  to  do  and  when  to  do,  much  as  a  gen- 
eral in  the  field  would  direct  the  move- 
ments of  an  army. 

In  the  other  picture  he  has  been  outlined 
as  a  shrewd,  narrow-minded,  thrifty,  un- 
scrupulous farmer,  possessing  all  the  wis- 
dom of  his  times,  commanding  the  respect 
and  attention  of  farmers,  lords  and  states- 
men of  England. 

With  all  the  mysteries  cleared  up,  he 
still  appears  as  an  autocrat,  and  must  ever 
remain  such,  because  he  held  the  key  to  a 
system  of  live-stock  improvement  that  no 
one  possessed  in  his  time.  As  a  man  and 
breeder  we  can  see  Mr.  Bakewell  in  his 
true  light  by  following  Mr.  Horseman,  in 
an  article  contributed  to  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  of  England. 
He  says : 

"Mr.  Bakewell's  kindness  to  brute  an- 
imals was  proverbial,  and  being  in  constant 
practice  at  Dishley,  was  rewarded  with 
extreme  docility  in  the  farm  animals. 
Powerful  bulls  of  terrible  presence,  look- 
ing the  more  formidable  for  the  immense 
horns  distinguishing  their  breed,  were  led 
about  by  mere  children.  One  writer  says 
he  saw  an  animal  of  elephantine  bulk  led 
about  by  a  pack-thread  by  a  boy  of  seven. 
Another,  that  a  lad  with  a  switch  could 
single  a  bull  out  from  his  companions  and 
guide  him  to  any  part  of  the  farm  by  hold- 
ing the  switch  to  one  side  or  the  other  to 
indicate  the  way;  and  a  third  had  been 
greatly  amused  by  a  little  boy  five  years 
old  mounted  upon  one  of  the  big  bulls, 
and  so  guiding  him  with  the  point  of  his 
switch.  Similar  instances  of  docility  re- 
sulting from  unvarying  kind  treatment 
were  noticed  in  the  stallions,  and  through- 
out the  live-stock  departments  of  the  Dish- 
ley  farm  confiding  gentleness,  as  in  effect, 
afforded  the  surest  evidence  of  considerate 
and  compassionate  gentleness  as  the  cause. 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Bakewell  was  far  in 
advance  of  his  day,  for  his  generous  anger 
was  kindled  instantly  by  the  sight  or  re- 
port of  cruelties  so  often  practiced  in  the 
times  when  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior 
animals,  however  discreditable  and  degrad- 
ing to  man  who  inflicted  upon  them,  were 
thought  beneath  the  notice  of  the  law." 

It  matters  not  whether  Mr.  Bakewell's 
methods  were  wholly  his  own  inventions 
or  whether  they  were  mysterious  and 
j  ustiflable,  consistent  or  praiseworthy,  the 
results  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  agriculture  of  England  and  the  live- 
stock industry  of  the  world.  The  Bakewell 
sheep  stands  for  the  hightest  standard  of 
an  agricultural  sheep  with  all  sheep  breed- 
ers of  the  world.  R.  M.  Bell. 


FEEDING  SOWS  AND  PIGS. 

It  does  not  pay  to  keep  the  scrub  breeds 
of  hogs.  The  feed  should  be  given  reg- 
ularly twice  a  day.  For  the  first  ten  days 
after  the  litter  comes  the  sow  should  be 
fed  very  sparingly,  and  preferably  wheat 
bran  and  milk ;  or  in  the  absence  of  milk, 
ground  wheat,  a  pint  at  a  feed,  till  the 
tenth  day,  and  then  gradually  increased 
till  the  fourteenth  day  to  three  pints. 
After  this  give  the  sow  all  that  she  will  eat 
up  clean  twice  a  day,  and  the  pigs  will 
thrive  and  grow  much  more  rapidly  than 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

Late  Cultivation  of  Onion- 
patch. — How  to  manage  the 
onion-patch  after  midsummer, 
when  the  tops  are  too  large  for 
cultivation  with  the  wheel-hoe, 
has  often  been  sontewhat  of  a 
puzzle  to  me,  and  is  still  a  matter  of  fre- 
quent inquiry.  Areaderin  Minnesotasays 
his  onions  have  started  to  form  bulbs,  and 
their  roots,  a  little  way  down  below  the 
surface,  have  spread  themselves  all  over 
the  soil.  If  he  continues  to  cultivate,  he 
says,  some  of  the  roots  will  be  cut  off;  and 
if  he  ceases  to  cultivate,  the  ground  will 
soon  get  hard  and  dry.  Apparently  he  is 
"between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea." 

My  practice  always  is  to  cultivate  with 
the  wheel-hoe,  just  as  long  as  1  can  go 
through  the  rows  without  doing  much 
damage  by  breaking  the  tops  down.  I  pre- 
fer to  do  a  little  damage  in  this  way,  or  by 
tearing  some  of  the  surface  roots  rather 
than  let  the  crop  suffer  much  more  from 
want  of  cultivation.  This,  indeed,  we  may 
accept  as  a  general  principle,  applicable  to 
all  hoed  crops. 

Shallow  Tillage. — There  is  no  need 
of  letting  the  roots  come  up  almost  to 
the  surface.  The  uppermost  two  inches  of 
the  soil  are  not  intended  as  a  feeding- 
ground  for  the  plant  roots.  We  need  them 
as  a  mulch,  which  tends  to  keep  the  roots 
below  thein  supplied  with  moisture  and  air. 
We  do  not  want  the  roots  to  be  choked  to 
death  by  a  hard  crust  on  top.  With  proper 
tillage,  unless  the  season  is  an  abnormally 
wet  one,  roots  will  have  little  chance  to 
form  near  the  surface.  They  are  kept 
down  in  the  moister  soil  below  all  the 
time.  In  this  vicinity  we  have  had  only 
one  moderate  rain  since  winter,  and  the 
soil  surface  is  so  dust-dry  that  it  absolutely 
forbids  the  formation  of  roots  within  two 
or  more  inches  of  the  top,  whether  we  cul- 
tivate or  not.  But  we  do  cultivate,  and  we 
aim  to  cultivate  shallow,  giving  the  roots 
full  possession  of  the  soil  if  they  can  get 
it,  up  to  the  shallow  layer  that  is  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  to  serve  as  mulch. 

Purslane  in  Onions. — After  awhile,  of 
course,  the  size  of  tops,  and  perhaps  their 
somewhat  tangled  condition,  forbid  the 
further  use  of  the  wheel-hoe.  Yet  rains 
that  may  come  at  this  time,  are  still  liable 
to  leave  the  surface  hard  and  crusted,  and 
weeds,  especially  the  quick-growing,  hot- 
weather-loving  purslane,  will  continue  to 
spring  up,  and  when  left  undisturbed 
would  soon  cover  the  ground  between  the 
onions,  and  perhaps  part  of  the  latter 
themselves,  with  a  thick  mat.  This  must 
not  be  allowed.  We  have  to  keep  the  crust 
broken,  and  weeds  down  and  out,  just  as 
long  as  the  crop  is  in  growing  condition. 
Thus,  late  in  the  season  we  have  usually 
done  this  work  with  the  hoe,  going  back- 
ward in  one  row  and  pulling  the 
hoe  through  the  rows,  taking  three  or 
four  rows  at  a  time.  Of  course,  one  has 
to  go  quite  carefully  to  avoid  injury 
to  the  crop  by  breaking  down  some 
of  the  brilliant  tops.  Some  of  the  purs- 
lane-plants may  escape,  and  grow  to  be 
large  and  spreading.  They  are  gathered 
by  hand*  and  carried  out  of  the  patch  in 
baskets.  Sometimes  it  is  hard  work  to  kill 
them.   They  seem  to  be  bound  to  grow 
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and  ripen  seed,  even  if  thrown  together  in 
a  big,  loose  heap.  The  best  way  to  dispose 
of  them  is  to  feed  them  to  poultry  kept  in 
confinement,  or  to  pigs,  etc.  I  think  these 
succulent  greens  might  be  chopped  up, 
mixed  with  bran  or  meal  and  fed  to  ducks. 
I  have  Pekins  by  the  hundred  this  year, 
and  will  try  the  plan.  If  you  cannot  make 
use  of  these  weeds  in  some  such  way,  pile 
them  up  on  a  stone  heap  in  the  hot  sun,  or 
bury  them  in  the  ground  and  cover  with 
soil. 


Tools  for  Late  Cultivation.— The  hoe, 
however,  is  hardly  the  best  tool  that  could 
be  devised  for  the  purpose  .of  keeping  the 
surface  between  the  onion  rows  stirred  and 
clean  daring  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
growing  season.  A  narrow  steel  rake,  for 
instance,  would  be  much  better.  Most  of 
the  garden  rakes  found  in  hardware  stores 
are  too  wide  to  be  used  in  this  manner 
where  onions  are  planted  in  rows  a  foot 
apart.  Yet  rakes  of  the  proper  width  may 
be  found  if  one  looks  for  them,  or  wider 
ones  can  be  cut  down,  or  a  tool  that  will  do 
good  service  may  be  made  by  the  nearest 
blacksmith.  A  simple  way  would  be  to 
take  an  old  hoe  and  have  it  cut  out  as 


Fig.  2. 

shown  in  accompanying  sketch  (Fig.  1).  It 
wants  to  be  drawn  very  lightly  over  the 
soil  between  the  rows.  Better  than  a  hoe 
thus  transformed  would  be  one  of  the 
potato-digging  hoes  as  used  in  many  local- 
ities, and  illustrated  in  Fig.  2.  A  still 
better  device  might  be  made  by  taking  four 
or  five  pieces  of  steel  rod  (three  eighths  of 
an  inch)  and  arranging  them  somewhat 
like  the  fingers  of  the  hand,  welding  them 
together  for  fastening  to  a  hoe-handle.  The 
device  is  to  be  used  in  the  same  way  as 
mentioned  for  the  hoe.  Use  it  lightly, 
but  thoroughly.  Of  course,  it  can  be  used 
among  many  other  crops  besides  ouions. 
It  shows,  too,  that  in  many  cases  we  can 
devise  our  own  tools  that  will  just  fit  a  cer- 
tain place. 

*-  *  * 

Celery  for  Home  Use. — Possibly  celery 
will  be  in  less  plentiful  (or  rather,  super- 
abundant) supply  this  year  with  us  than  it 
has  for  many  years.  Having  been  busy 
otherwise,  I  neglected  to  make  provisions 
for  irrigating  the  celery -patch,  and  just 
this  season  it  was  so  urgently  needed.  The 
early  plants,  started  in  greenhouse  and 
transplanted  to  cold-frame,  were  on  hand. 
But  I  waited  long  and  patiently  for  a 
rain  to  moisten  the  dust-dry  soil.  When 
just  on  the  point  to  haul  water  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  good  soaking  to  ground 
enough  for  at  least  a  single  row,  rain  set  in, 
and  the  plants  were  set  out  right  after  the 
rain,  the  soil  being  then  in  fine  condition. 
But  no  rain  has  come  since,  and  the 
ground  has  dried  out  again,  so  that  the 
plants  are  seemingly  at  a  perfect  standstill. 
Fortunately,  some  of  the  early  plants  had 
been  set  in  a  cold-frame,  about  three 
inches  apart  each  way,  with  the  intention 
of  leaving  them  there  to  make  a  crop.  Of 
course,  they  stand  rather  close,  but  stimu- 
lated by  rich  soil  and  free  applications  of 
water  or  washing-suds,  they  have  made  a, 
fine  growth,  and  will  soon  give  us  a  fair 
supply  of  fair  stalks  for  the  table.  They  are 
the  White  Plume,  of  course.  I  have  spoken 
of  this  plan  before,  and  tried  it  several 
times.  Last  year,  in  a  frame  of  White 
Plume  planted  six  inches  apart  each  way 
(in  April),  every  plant  went  to  seed.  Noth- 
ing of  that  sort  is  threatening  this  year. 

A  week  or  more  ago  I  was  at  the  experi- 
ment station  at  Geneva,  New  York.  Among 
other  things  I  was  shown  a  frame  of  White 
Plume,  with  plants  set  about  seven  inches 
apart  each  way  (or  seven  by  eight  inches), 
and  this  patch  looked  very  fine  and  thrifty, 
and  undoubtedly  will  give  a  flue  lot  of 
good  stalks  shortly.  Of  course,  the  soil  put 
into  the  frame  was  almost  clear  manure 
(old  hotbed  manure),  and  probably  deep,  so 
that  the  plants  have  all  the  food  they  can 
use,  and  more,  too,  for  the  most  luxuriant 
growth.  I  shall  try  another  frame  like  this 
for  late  celery  (Giant  Pascal),  and  see  if  I 
cannot  get  my  home  supply  in  this  way. 
Willlout  irrigation  it  would  be  absolutely 
useless  this  year  for  me  to  set  celery-plants 
in  open  ground.  I  could  not  make  them 
live,  and  if  they  did  live  they  would  not 
make  much  growth.  All  around  us  there 
has  been  rainfall.  We  have  had  none  ex- 
cept the  one  rain  June  20th  and  21st. 
Plants  are  also  extremely  scarce.  Seed  of 
the  late  crop  sown  in  open  ground  in  April 
failed  to  come,  and  the  boys  cultivated  the 
rows  up.  It  is  the  first  failure  in  late 
celery-plants  I  have  had  to  record  for 
years.   Should  rain  come  by  August  1st, 


however,  and  this  is  to  be  hoped,  or  else 
many  others  of  our  crops  will  be  seriously 
injured,  I  shall  set  late  plants  yet,  if  I  can 
get  them.  Probably  the  fall  will  be  a  wet 
one.  In  localities  south  of  nie  celery  may 
be  set  even  in  August,  with  the  expectation 
of  getting  good  winter  celery.  I  advise  my 
friends  once  more  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
frame  plan.  It  is  not  much  trouble.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  provide  plenty  of  rich 
soil,  mostly  old  manure,  and  set  the  plants 
rather  closely  together.  Then  give  plenty 
of  water,  and  the  plants  will  thrive  aud 
give  a  large  crop  on  a  small  space. 

T.  Greiner. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 

Uchi.— E.  S.,  Canton,  N.  J.  The  fruit 
received  is  called  liehi.  It  has  a  brittle, 
hollow  shell  and  a  date-like  fruit  inside.  It  is 
too  tender  for  cultivation  in  this  country 
north  of  southern  Florida,  and  even  there  its 
culture  has  not  been  successful,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn.  It  comes  from  southern  China,  and  its 
botanical  name  is  Nephelium  Litchi. 

Mildew  on  Lilacs.— B.  J.  B.,  Beaufort,  N. 
C.  Lilaos  are  very  apt  to  be  mildewed  when 
they  are  growing  in  locations  closely  shut  in. 
I  think  possibly  this  is  the  case  with  yours. 
All  the  extra  sprouts  should  be  removed  and 
the  plants  given  plenty  of  room ;  also,  dig  the 
soil  up  around  the  plant  and  keep  it  well 
stirred.  It  probably  fails  to  bloom  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  unhealthy  and  has  too  many 
sprouts  around  it.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  for 
you  to  spray  the  foliage  this  year  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  if  you  can  find  the  time  to  do 
it.  For  formula  of  this,  see  reply  to  M.  K.  in 
this  issue  of  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Clearing   Hammock    Land.-R.  E.  F., 

Roberts,  Ala.,  writes:  "What  is  the  best  way 
of  clearing  the  forest  growth  from  hammock 
land?  In  what  season  should  it  be  done? 
Should  the  timber  be  deadened  first?" 

Reply:— The  most  practical  way  I  am  ac- 
quainted with,  if  the  work  is  to  be  done  on  a 
large  scale,  is  to  get  a  first-class,  stump-puller, 
which  if  used  in  a  proper  manner  is  of  the 
greatest  assistance,  and  by  its  aid  even  large 
trees  may  be  soon  pulled  out  so  that  they  can 
be  cut  and  trimmed.  In  a  small  way,  if  you 
cannot  easily  get  a  stump-puller,  your  best 
plan  would  be  to  grub  out  the  trees.  I  should 
not  deaden  the  trees  first,  as  they  are  then 
harder  to  work  up.  Such  work  may  be  done 
at  one  season  as  well  as  another,  so  far  as  the 
trees  are  concerned. 

Plum-scale  W.  H.  H.,  East  Dover,  Maine. 

The  tree  should  be  thoroughly  spraj-ed  at  once 
with  kerosene  emulsion,  and  the  treatment 
should  be  repeated  several  times;  it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  scrub  the  branches  with  it. 
But  if  the  tree  is  sjjiall  and  weak,  I  should 
burn  it,  as  it  will  surely  prove  a  center  of  in-, 
fection  for  your  whole  orchard,  aud  a  new, 
healthy  young  tree  would  do  better  than  this. 
Within  a  few  days  my  attention  was  called  to 
this  same  trouble  on  a  specimen  sent  to  the 
New  York  experiment  station  while  I  was 
visiting  there,  and  it  was  referred  to  as  a  new 
trouble.  The  scale-insects  can  only  move  dur- 
ing a  few  days  or  hours  of  their  lives,  and  it  is 
during  this  period  and  soon  after  becoming 
fixed  in  place  that  they  can  be  successfully 
treated. 

Planting:  Strawberries.— J.  J:  F.,  Xash  ua, 
Mo.  You  had  better  not  begin  planting  straw- 
berries on  such  a  large  scale  as  you  contem- 
plate, but  should  wait  until  you  have  gained 
experience  ou  a  small  scale  first.  Better  try 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  to  begin  with.  Plant 
in  rows  three  feet  apart  and  sixteen  inches 
apart  in  the  row,  as  early  in  the  spring  as,  you 
can  get  the  plants,  providing  the  land  is  in 
good  order.  June  is  apt  to  be  too  hot  for  most 
successful  planting  in  your  section,  and  it 
should  always  be  finished  by  the  time  berries 
are  found  on  the  plants.  I  think  you  had  bet- 
ter use  one  (bird  of  the  varieties  of  Beder 
Wood  and  the  other  two  thirds  equally  of 
Crescent,  Haverland  and  Warfield,  putting 
the  first  every  third  row.  Strawberries  will 
grow  in  auy  good  corn  land,  but  the  richer  the 
better.  Y'ou  will  get  no  berries  until  the  sec- 
ond year. 

Renewing:  Strawberry-beds.— E.  J.  B., 

Harriman,  Tenn.,  writes:  "My  strawberry-bed 
is  two  years  old,  in  matted  rows.  I  think  I 
shall  cut  paths  through  the  bed  as  soon  as  we 
have  a  good  rain,  cutting  the  plants  out  in 
squares  of  about  a  foot  and  putting  them  in 
good,  rich  ground,  about  three  feet  apart." 

Reply  :— The  best  way  for  you  to  renew  your 
strawberry-bed  would  have  been  by  mowing 
the  leaves  all  off  as  soon  as  the  crop  was  gath- 
ered and  then  raking  them  all  together  and 
burning  them.  This  treatment  gets  rid  of  the 
leaf-spot,  which  is  liable  to  be  abundant  on 
the  old  leaves,  aud  the  new  leaves  that  start 
will  be  much  healthier  than  if  the  tops  were 
not  mowed*ff.  When  this  has  been  done,  cut 
the  bed  out  into  beds  or  rows  about  one  foot 
wide,  by  plowing  away  from  these  rows  on 
each  side;  fill  the  furrows  thus  formed  with 
fine  stable  manure  and  start  your  cultivator 
and  work  the  soil  thoroughly.  I  have  used  a 
riding  corn-cultivator  to  good  advantage,  in- 
stead of  a  plow,  in  cutting  out  the  plants.  A 
disk  or  cutaway  harrow,  with  the  two  inside 
sections  removed,  is  also  good.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  show  new  growth,  go  over  them  with  a 
hoe  and  cut  out  all  that  are  weak,  and  thin  out 
where  they  are  too  thick,  leaving  the  plants 


about  six  inches  apart  each  way.  Treated  in 
this  way,  if  you  have  rain,  the  bed  will  be  as 
good  as  ever  for  fruiting  next  year.  I  have  a 
bed  that  has  borne  four  good,  successive  crops 
under  t  his  treatment. 

Dwarf  Rocky  Mountain  Cherry.— E.  H., 
Victoria  county,  N.  B.  The  Dwarf  Rocky 
Mountain  cherry  has  been  little  tried,  aud  so 
far  as  I  have  seen  it,  the  plants  have  been 
grown  from  seed.  I  look  upon  it  as  of  no 
great  value  now  for  any  section  of  the  country 
where  the  common  cherries  and  currants 
thrive,  but  think  well  of  planting  it  or  the 
sand-cherry  of  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas  in 
droughty  locations  where  better  fruit  cannot 
be  grown.  I  doubt  if  it  will  prove  adapted  to 
your  conditions.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  stands 
well  in  very  dry  situations.  I  think  you 
should  try  some  of  the  more  productive  beach- 
plums,  such  as  are  found  along  the  coast  of 
New  England,  and  that  they  will  be  more 
liable  to  prove  of  value  to  you  than  plants 
from  the  interior  of  this  continent,  though 
the  cost  of  trying  the  latter  on  a  small  scale 
would  be  but  little. 

Prnning-  Trees— Lawn-dressing.— R.  H. 

L.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  writes:  "Which  is  the 
best  time  to  prune  plum,  crab-apple  and  elm 

trees?  1  live  on  a  high,  sandy  soil.   What  is 

the  best  dressing  to  put  on  a  lawn  in  the  fall 
of  the  year,  to  prevent  winter-killing,  cow  or 
horse  manure?  How  much  should  be  put  on, 
and  how  long  should  it  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  the  spring  of  the  year?" 

Reply':— Plum  and  apple  trees  should  be 
pruned  very  early  in  the  spring,  before  any 
growth  has  started,  if  they  are  to  be  severely 
cut,  but  June  is  the  best  time  for  light  pru- 
ning. In  any  case,  all  wounds  over  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  should  be  cov- 
ered with  grafting-wax  or  blue  clay,  to  protect 
them  until  they  heal  over.  This  is  more  im- 
portant in  your  section  than  in  climates  less 
severe.  Elms  may  be  safely  pruned  at  the 
times  mentioned  above,  but  may  also  be  safely 
pruned  at  any  time  after  the  growth  stops 
and  before  it  starts  in  the  spring,  providing 
the  frost  is  out  of  the  wood.  The  wounds 

should  be  protected  from  the  weather.  If  by 

dressing  you  mean  some  form  of  stable 
manure,  then  use  either  cow  or  horse  manure, 
but  have  it  thoroughly  rotted  and  fine  when 
applied.  Put  it  on  evenly  in  the  fall,  about 
the  middle  of  November.  Early  in  the  spring 
break  it  up  with  a  rake,  and  rake  off  only 
what  will  not  work  into  the  grass.  Coarse 
manure  applied  in  the  fall  is  liable  to  smother 
out  the  grass  in  spots;  I  do  not  like  it.  For  a 
number  of  years,  however,  I  have  not  used 
stable  manure  on  lawns,  but  in  preference 
have  used  tankage,  which  is  the  dried  fertilizer 
from  slaughter-houses,  and  I  have  applied  it 
in  the  spring  with  the  best  results.  This  mate- 
rial costs  in  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  about  S20  per  ton, 
and  500  pounds  is  a  great  plenty  to  use  on  an 
acre.  It  acts  quickly  and  effectually,  and  lasts 
a  number  of  years.  Of  course,  it  does  not 
afford  any  winter  protection,  but  blue-grass 
lawns  should  not  require  other  protection 
in  winter  if  they  are  left  about  three  inches 
long  on  approach  of  cold  weather.  Of  course, 
this  grass  will  have  to  be  raked  off  in  the 
spring. 

Should  be 

Looked  Into. 

THOROUGH  INVESTIGATION 
REQUESTED. 


A  BOLD  ASSERTION. 


Ever  since  Prof.  Koch  startled  the  world 
by  promising  to  cure  consumption  with  the 
Koch  lymph  and  his  complete  failure  to  do 
so,  the  people  have  been  looking  for  some 
discovery  which  would  prove  an  absolute, 
certain  cure  for  that  dread  disease.  Over  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce, 
chief  consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids' 
Hotel  and  Surgical  Institute,  put  in  a  claim 
for  a  medicine,  which  he  had  discovered 
and  used,  in  his  extensive  practice,  that 
would  cure  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  all  cases 
of  consumption  when  taken  in  all  its  early 
stages.  Time  has  proved  that  his  assertion 
was  based  on  facts  gained  from  experience. 
His  "Golden  Medical  Discovery  "  has  cured 
many  thousand  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  Dr.  Pierce  invites  all  interested 
to  send  to  him  for  a  free  book  which  gives 
the  names,  addresses  and  photographs  of 
many  prominent  people  who  have  willingly 
testified  to  the  marvelous  curative  proper- 
tics  of  his  "Golden  Medical  Discovery." 
He  has  also  written  a  Book  of  160  pages  on 
'  'Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  Organs,  "which 
treats  of  all  Throat,  Bronchial  and  Lung 
diseases,  also  Asthma  and  Catarrh,  that  will 
be  mailed  by  the  World's  Dispensary  Med- 
ical Association  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  on  receipt 
of  six  cents  in  stamps,  to  pay  postage. 

Consumption,  as  most  everybody  knows, 
is  first  manifested  by  feeble  vitality,  loss 
of  strength,  emaciation  ;  then  local  symp- 
toms soon  develop,  as  cough,  difficult 
breathing,  or  bleeding  from  lungs,  when 
investigation  proves  that  tubercular  de- 
posits have  formed  in  the  lungs.  It  is 
earnestly  advised  that  the  "  Discovery  "  be 
taken  early  and  the  latter  stages  of  the 
disease  cau  thereby  be  easily  avoided. 

To  build  up  solid  flesh  a?id  strength  after 
the  grip,  pneumonia,  ("lung  fever"),  ex- 
hausting fevers,  and  other  prostrating  dis- 
eases, it  has  no  equal.  It  does  not  make 
fat  like  cod  liver  oil  and  its  nasty  com- 
pounds, but,  solid,  wholesome  flesh. 
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Black-rot  on  drapes.— M.  K.,  Republic, 
Mo.,  writes:  "Please  tell  how  to  save  grapes 
from  black-rot.  I  have  sprayed  with  a  whisk- 
broom,  usiug  one  pound  of  bluestone  colored 
brown  with  prussiate  of  potash,  and  then  blue 
again  with  whitewash,  making  eight  gallons. 
It  shows  blue  on  the  vines.  I  did  not  begin  to 
use  it  until  some  grapes  showed  the  rot  a  little. 
Should  the  wash  be  stronger  and  put  on 
earlier?  Should  I  use  only  the  clear  liquid,  or 
keep  it  stirred?" 

Reply:— The  proportions  in  which  you 
have  used  bluestone  and  lime  in  making  Bor- 
deaux mixture  are  about  right.  The  material 
should  be  kept,  stirred  when  used,  and  the 
bunches  of  fruit  should  be  well  covered  with 
it.  This  material  should  be  first  applied  as 
soon  as  the  fruit  is  set,  and  the  fruit  kept  cov- 
ered with  it  until  it  begins  to  color  up.  The 
formula  I  use  now  is  five  pounds  of  blue 
vitriol,  five  pounds  of  quicklime  and  fifty 
gallons  of  water.  But  there  is  no  need  of 
weighing  the  lime  when  you  use  the  prussiate- 
of-potash  test. 

Mulberry  Seedling's.— M.  D.  R.,  Warthen, 
Ga.  Mash  the  rotten  berries  in  dry  sand,  and 
when  dry  enough  to  crumble  easily,  sow  the 
seed  at  once  in  a  ijicely  prepared  border  on  the 
north  side  ot  a  building  or  other  partially 
shaded  place,  and  see  that  the  ground  does 
not  get  dry ;  but  it  must  not  get  soggy.  Under 
a  temporary  shelter  of  boards  is  a  good  place 
to  sow  the  seed.  They  sprout  very  quickly 
when  thus  treated,  and  it  is  the  usual  practice, 
but  great  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  their 
drying  out.  A  little  litter  thrown  among  them 
is  the  proper  winter  treatment,  and  the  seed- 
lings should  be  moved  to  nursery  rows  in  the 
spring.  They  should  then  be  about  one  foot 
high.  Sometimes  I  sow  the  seed  in  a  box, 
which  gives  me  a  little  better  chance  to  look 
after  it,  and  then  I  can  give  them  full  sunlight 
after  they  get  up.  The  seed  should  be  cov- 
ered about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  deep.  If 
you  have  the  seed  already  saved,  you  should 
sow  it  at  once. 

Apple-mst.— J.  Li.  S.,  Alabama.  Your 
apples  are  affected  with  what  is  called  rust.  It 
is  a  fungous  disease  that  has  become  common 
in  all  apple-growing  sections  of  the  country  of 
late  years,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  failure  of 
the  crop.  Some  varieties— as,  for  instance,  the 
Spitzenburgh— are  more  seriously  affected 
than  others,  but  most  varieties  are  injured  by 
it  in  years  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the  dis- 
ease. The  best  remedy— which  is  really  a  pre- 
ventive and  not  a  remedy— for  the  disease  is  to 
spray  the  foliage  and  fruit  of  your  apple-trees 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  five  pounds 
of  lime,  five  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  copper)  and  fifty  gallons  of  water.  This 
should  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  leaves 
appear,  and  the  foliage  be  kept  covered  with 
it  during  the  growing  season.  The  apple 
growers  at  the  North  are  very  generally  adopt- 
ing this  treatment,  and  experiments  on  a 
large  scale  demonstrate  that  it  pays  well.  The 
disease  lives  in  one  stage  of  its  existence  on 
red  cedar  trees,  and  forms  the  cedar-apples, 
which  are  covered  with  bright  red,  jelly-like, 
pointed  masses  in  early  summer,  and  the 
removal  of  red  cedar  trees  has  in  many  cases 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  such 
treatment  is  seldom  practical. 

Varieties  of  Small  Fruits.— G.  J.  L., 
*  Arroyo  Grande,  Cal.  I  have  very  little  to 
guide  me  in  replying  to  your  questions,  and 
think  you  had  better  look  around  among  the 
successful  growers  of  small  fruit  in  your  sec- 
tion, if  there  are  any,  and  find  out  what  they 
are  doing.  However,  I  suggest  as  desirable 
kinds  well  worthy  of  trial,  of  currants,  Red 
Dutch,  Versailles,  Victoria  and  White  Grape; 
of  blackberries,  Snyder,  Lawton  and  Erie;  of 
red  raspberries,  Cuthbert,  Marlboro,  Shaffer, 
Turner  and  Clark;  of  black-caps,  Nemeha, 
Ohio,  Older  and  Souhegan;  of  strawberries, 
Haverland,  Warfield  and  Crescent,  andpollen- 
ize  with  Beder  Wood.  Currants,  properly 
cared  for,  should  last  a  lifetime.  Blackberries 
and  raspberries  seldom  fruit  well  over  seven 
years,  sometimes  not  so  long,  and  then  they 
may  do  well  a  longer  time.  Strawberry-beds 
should  seldom  be  permitted  to  bear  more  than 
three  crops,  and  even  then  should  be  renewed 
and  manured  each  year.  It  is  quite  difficult 
to  say  how  long  a  fruit  plantation  will  remain 
productive,  as  much  depends  on  the  soil,  and 
of  course  diseases  or  insects  may  become  seri- 
ously injurious  at  any  time,  and  if  these  are 
neglected  the  plantation  is  soon  ruined.  I  do 
not  know  anything  about  the  Longworth 
strawberry. 


A  LIBERAL  OFFER. 

Messrs.  F.  W.  Bird  &  Son,  East  Walpole, 
Mass.,  offer  to  send  entirely  free  to  any  of  our 
subscribers  a  full  line  of  samples  of  their  Ne- 
ponset  Red  Rope  Roofing  Fabric.  This  fabric 
is  water-proof,  wind-proof,  frost-proof.  Cheap- 
er and  better  than  shingles.  Takes  the  place 
of  shingles  or  clapboards  on  out-houses  and 
back  plaster  in  dwellings.  Any  one  can  put 
it  on,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  send  for  a 
line  of  their  samples. 


Please  send  immediately  No.  6229.  I  have 
had  three  of  your  patterns  before  this,  and  I 
find  them  equal  in  every  way  tb  Butterick's 
patterns,  for  which  I  have  had  to  pay  more 
than  as  much  again.  t 

Mhs.  E.  L.  Stiles,  Box  97,  Tuckerton,  N.  J. 


When  I  get  these  patterns  they  will  make 
six  patterns  I  have  had  of  you.  I  am  very 
much  pleased  with  the  ones  I  have  already 
had.  Respectfully  yours, 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Lewis,  Copopa,  Ohio. 

See  new  patterns  on  page  13. 


SOUTH    ATLANTIC   ORCHARD   AND  FARM 
NOTES. 

Since  1870  not  less  than  nine  cold  waves 
have  visited  Florida;  each  as  it  receded 
was  followed  by  a  steady  increase  in  fruit 
production. 

*  *  * 

The  causes  of  the  present  low  prices  for 
farm  products,  and  the  best  means  of  re- 
storing agricultural  prosperity,  has  been 
the  leading  topic  of  discussion  during  the 
past  winter.   It  is  still  open  for  discussion. 


Florida  is  planning  to  have  an  unusually 
creditable  display  at  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  expo- 
sition. Florida  has  schools  and  churches 
and  enterprise.  Her  editors  are  wide- 
awake and  the  people  are  brainy  and  ener- 
getic, and  know  the  value  of  such  an 
object-lesson  as  the  fruits,  woods,  phos- 
phates and  other  products  of  Florida  will 
present. 

-   -         *  *  * 

The  talk  of  better  cultivation  and  diver- 
sification of  crops  is  good.  It  is  but  one  of 
the  many  ways  leading  from  the  slough  of 
despond.  When  we  see  that  only  five 
senators  from  the  South  voted  in  favor  of 
the  Nicaragua  canal  bill,ten  voted  against  it, 
and  eight  were  paired  on  this  vital  question, 
we  are  led  to  inquire,  why  is  it  the  farmers, 
who  are  in  the  majority,  do  not  and  will 
not  attend  the  primaries  and  see  that  men 
are  elected  to  Congress  who  will  at  least 
try  to  legislate  in  harmony  with  the  indus- 
trial interests  of  the  nation? 


Of  course,  Florida,  like  other  states  and 
sections,  has  its  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tage's. But  few  states  can  grow  such  a 
diversity  of  products,  and  in  none  is  the 
expense  for  good  living  less.  With  judic- 
ious planning,  and  twelve  months  in  each 
year  in  which  labor  can  be  done  to  grow  a 
crop  of  some  kind,  surely  the  farmer  and 
the  fruit  grower  ought  to  succeed  in  mak- 
ing more  than  a  mere  living.  When  the 
grain-growing  farmer  in  the  South  loses 
his  money  crop,  he  loses  a  year's  time, 
whereas  the  one  in  Florida  can  raise  a  crop 
of  vegetables  in  a-  few  weeks,  for  which 
there  is  usually  a  good  market  in  the 
North  and  Northwest. 


A  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  in 
Lake  county,  Florida,  since  the  last  freeze 
for  the  organization  of  vegetable  growers' 
clubs,  with  the  view  of  planting  all  avail- 
able lands  in  vegetables  for  shipment  to 
northern  points.  By  co-operating  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  railway  lines  can 
afford  to,  and  will  probably  reduce  their 
rates  for  transportation  at  least  one  third 
from  existing  rates.  This  movement, 
which  originated  with  Mr.  J.  H.  Randolph, 
of  Lake  county,  has  been  ably  seconded  by 
the  orange  growers  and  ruckers  in  Alachua 
and  other  counties  on  the  main  railway 
lines  centering  in  Jacksonville.  This  move 
will  be  of  the  greatest  service  in  affording 
employment  to  hundreds  who  now  stand 
so  much  in  need  of  it.  J.  W.,  Jr. 


ALFALFA  IN  NEBRASKA. 

In  the  past  few  years  quite  a  number  of 
farmers  here  have  been  experimenting 
with  alfalfa  clover.  Last  year  was  the  dry- 
est  ever  known  here,  and  yet  three  to  four 
crops  were  cut,  and  the  yield  for  the  season 
was  five  to  six  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  Seed 
yielded  five  to  eight  bushels  per  acre,  gen- 
erally, but  some  patches  made  twelve  to 
fourteen  bushels.  Where  seed  was  saved, 
the  yield  of  hay  was  less.  Seed  is  worth 
five  dollars  per  bushel.  The  hay  usually 
sells  for  five  dollars  per  ton,  but  last  winter 
sold  readily  at  ten  dollars  per  ton.  The 
crops  any  year  are  worth  twenty-five  to 
forty  dollars  per  acre.  When  once  set  it 
will  produce  crops  for  twenty  years  with- 
out reseeding.  The  above  crops  raised  last 
year,  without  irrigation  and  almost  with- 
out rain,  grew  in  bottom  land.  There  is 
more  than  40,000  acres  of  bottom  land  in 
this  (Red  Willow)  county,  all  good  alfalfa 
land.  Alfalfa  makes  excellent  pasture  for 
stock.  One  acre  of  it  is  worth  two  acres  of 
cloVer  for  hogs.  Cows  fed  on  the  hay  will 
give  a  good  flow  of  milk  in  winter.  Horses 
will  leave  grain  to  eat  the  hay.  About  as 
fine  beef  as  I  ever  saw  was  fattened  on 
alfalfa  hay.  Alfalfa  did  so  well  last  year 
that  several  thousand  acres  were  sown  last 
spring,  and  many  more  thousand  will  be 
sown  next.  It  is  sown  in  April  and  May 
here,  without  any  other  crop,  twelve  to 
fifteen  pounds  of  seed  to  the  acre.  It  likes 
a  loose,  porous  subsoil.  There  has  been  so 
much  rain  since  the  last  of  May  that  it  will 
yield,  I  think,  eight  or  nine  tons  per  acre 


this  year.  Some  fields  have  been  cut  twice 
already.  I  mail  you  sample  to-day,  second 
crop,  and  stands  nearly  three  feet  high 
now  (July  12th).  First  crop  was  cut  June 
6th  to  8th,  and  made  two  one  and  half  tons 
per  acre..  Wi.  Coleman. 

Nebraska. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER,  NORTH. 

Farmers  near  the  forty-third  parallel 
should  sow  crimson  clover  in  July.  Sow 
it  in  the  growing  corn  and  buckwheat 
fields.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  as 
far  north  as  central  New  York  the  grow- 
ing season  in  the  autumn  is  short,  and  the 
weather  generally  too  dry  for  young  clover- 
plants. 

Last  year  I  sowed  in  August,  and 
although  bo  late,  the  crop,  which  looked 
discouraging  until  May  20th,  proved  by 
June  1st  to  be  better  than  red  clover  was 
at  haying-time.  If  the  crop  is  to  be  turned 
under  for  corn  or  potatoes,  sow  turnip,  pea 
or  buckwheat  seed  with  it  to  protect  it 
through  the  dry,  hot  weather  after  corn  is 
cut,  and  to  die  down  for  a  mulch  as  a  pro- 
tection in  winter. 

If  for  silage  or  hay,  winter  oats  might  do 
well.  I  shall  try  these  oats  this  fall.  I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ever  been  sown 
as  far  north  as  this.  I  will  give  them  the 
same  treatment  as  winter  wheat  and  report 
results  next  summer. 

I  believe  that  in  a  few  years  crimson 
clover  will  be  in  as  good  repute  North  as  it 
now  is  in  the  South.  Any  crop  which  has 
the  manurial  value  of  the  clover,  and 
which  can  be  sandwiched  between  two 
seasons,  has  a  value  which  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

I  hope  to  see  the  time  when  the  small 
farmer  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  fertility 
of  his  acres  without  cows  or  commercial 
fertilizers.  "This  is  a  consummation  de- 
voutly to  be  wished."  Then  will  it  be 
possible  to  live  well,  prosperously,  happily 
and  independently  on  a  forty-acre  farm. 
All  hail  the  advent  of  crimson  clover! 

New  York.  E.  J.  Marsh. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  Minnesota.— Pope  county  is  a  good 
farming  county,  with  good  soil,  mostly  prairie, 
producing  fine  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barleyj 
flax  and  corn.  All  vegetables  grow  and  do 
well.  Good  markets  are  close  at  hand  for  all 
surplus.  Grain  growing  and  stock  raising  is 
the  common  practice  with  most  of  our  far- 
mers. There  are  good  small  towns  scattered 
through  the  county  on  railroad^.  The  people 
are  largely  Scandinavians  and  Americans. 
We  have  good  schools  and  churches.  The 
summer  climate  is  fine.  The  winters  are  cold, 
but  dry  and  sunny.  There  are  many  fine  lakes 
full  of  fish.  Fuel  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Farms 
that  are  producing  15  to  20  bushels  of  wheat, 
30  to  40  bushels  of  oats,  30  to  40  bushels  of  corn, 
and  150  to  200  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  with 
good,  comfortable  buildings,  can  be  bought  for 


$15  to  $20  per  acre,  on  easy  terms.   The  popula- 
tion of  this  county  is  about  13,000. 
Hancock,  Minn.  G.  F.  T. 

From  Arkansas.— I  have  lived  seven  years 
'in  Fulton  county.  I  often  wonder  why  it  is 
not  more  thickly  settled  here  than  it  is.  The 
only  drawback  is  that  Arkansas  formerly  had 
a  hard  name  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
states,  which  may  have  been  justifiable.  We 
now  have  law,  order  and  good  society  in  most 
localities,  and  good  schools  and  plenty  of 
churches,  including  nearly  all  denominations. 
We  have  some  rich  farming  lands,  producing 
good  crops  of  all  kinds.  We  have  the  finest 
stock  range  in  the  country.  The  finest  of  fruit 
grows  here.   Farms  are  cheap.  J.  H.  P. 

Mammoth  Springs,  Ark. 


Your  money 

back  if  you  want  it — Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  "  How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather," 
and  swob,  both  free;  use  enough  to  find 
out ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  the  can 
back  and  get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.    If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


SAVE  H  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

No.  8  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  f. 


WHEAT  GROWERS! 

If  your  dealer  does  not  handle  the  beet  Three,  Five 
and  Six  Hoe  Wheat  Drills  made,  the  STAR,  then' 
write  ua  for  special  discount.  The  Star  Drill  Co.,  Rushville,  Ind 

To  Get  RICH  GT°o  F^l^eTT": 

where  the  climate  is  genial,  the  soil  fertile  and  the 
people  hospitable.  Northern  people  are  settling  here  in 
large  nnmhers.i.J.Rooks,Sec.,Snmmerville,Fayette(;o.,Tenn 

nDIUCnU  Send  your  address  on  apostal  and 
ulflnlviuN  get  the  most  complete  instructions 
X.  ever  printed.    Tells  what  seed  is 

!*i  nilPK    hardy.      How  to  succeed  in  dry 
UUU  ■  kill  weather.   Tells  everything.  .  Don't 
Spend  any  money  until  you  read  it. 
J.  A.  Everitt,  Seedsmac,    Indianapolis,  Ind. 


DAVIS  CREAM 
SEPARATORS 

A  Peerless  Leader. 

Successful.  Meritorious 
Pamphlet  Mailed  Free 

B3T  agents  Wanted. 
DAVIS  &  RANKIN 
BLOC.  &.  MFC.  CO. 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
240-254  W.  Lake  St 
Chicago,  III. 


Wilson's  Fall  price-list  for  1895  now 
ready.   New  and  improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye.  Small 
fruits,  Strawberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  other  things  for  fall  planting. 

ADDRESS    SAMUEL    WILSON,    MECHANICS  VILLE,     PENNSYLVAN IA. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

3.  CHAS.  McCPHOPCH,  Seedsman, 


The  best  crop  for  fertilizer  known.  Nothing  better 
for  Pasture  and  Cattle.  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
Best  Seed.  Send  for  circular,  tells  all  about  it.  Our 
prices  low.  Every  farmer  should  try  it.  Sow  in  Aug. 
JVorth-KMSt  Cor.  Second  A  Walnut  Sts.,  Cin.,  O, 


I 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR  GENUINE  HARDY 

Crimson  Glover 

JOHNSON  &  STOKES,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  most  valuable  crop  in  existence. 

It  heads  the  list  for  Green  manuring,  equally 
valuable  for  Hay,  Pasture,  and  Silage.  Our  home 
grown  acclimated  seed  succeeds  everywhere  and 
on  all  kinds  of  soil  when  sown  in  July,  August  or 
September.  We  have  the  largest  crop  of  seed 
ever  grown  in  this  country.  It  will  pay  you 
to  get  our  prices  before  ordering  and 
ask  for  oar  descriptive  circular,  mailed  FREE. 


IRON  AND  STEEL  ROOFING,  SIDING,  CEILING 

AND  WEATHER  BOARDING. 

Galvanized  Eaves  Troughs,  Conductor  Pipe,  Etc. 

.Specially  adapted  for  Farm  uses.  Stores,  Dwellings,  Barns,  Elevators, 
etc.  Simple,  strong,  durable,  cheap.  Any  man  can  put  it  on.  Fire, 
water  and  storm  proof.  Will  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  factory  prices 
aiid  free  catalogue. 

=  PORTER  IRON  ROOFING  CO.,  "SS^a^/oSS."' 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


DAIN 


THE  BEST, 
THE  CHEAPEST. 
THE  STRONGEST, 
THE  MOST  DURABLE 


STEEL  CORN  CUTTER. 


A  PRONOUNCED  SUCCESS-THE  VERDICT  IS  UNANIMOUS. 


An  Entirely  New  Departure. 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE. 


ADJUSTABLE,  PRAC- 
TICAL, SAFETY  SEAT, 
EASY    TO     RIDE,  SAFETY 
SHAFT,    SAFETY  GUARDS, 
REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 


"I  tbink  it  by  far  tlio  beat  corn  cutter  I  ever  saw." 

H.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Shenandoah,  la, 
"Works  splendid.    A  valuable  implement;  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  corn 
grower."        _  N.  GIBBS,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. 

"Find  it  Satisfactory  ID  CTCrv  way,    I  would  not  raise  corn  without  one." 

J.  S,  HOCKING,  Wheatland,  N.  D. 
"ASQCCC33  and  a greit  lauDrrsaTing  machine.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have  one." 

0.  B.  BROILS.  Browning,  Mo. 
"The  best  com  COTtcr  I  ever  saw. '  A.  W.  SCARBOROUGH,  Elmo,  Mo. 

"Works  perfectly.    Can  cut  from  five  to  seven  acres  per  day. " 

ABRAM  GILBERT  &  SON,  Franklin  Grove,  HI, 

It  will  cut  more  corn  than  any  device 
ever  invented  and  at  less  expense  (ma- 
chines costing;  $100  to  $150  not  excepted). 

For  special  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CARROLL'I'ON,  MISSOURI. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  1,  1895. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


BUILDING  A  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

IT  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  design  of 
a  satisfactory  poultry-house,  as  so 
much  depends  on  how  much  one 
desires  to  invest.  Of  course,  the 
"best"  may  cost  too  much,  and  there 
is  a  disposition  to  economize.  Then 
again,  a  winter  house  may  not  serve 
for  the  summer.  It  is  as  difficult  to  sug- 
gest a  plan  of  a  poultry -house  as  it  is  to 
attempt  to  please  all  with  a  plan  of  a 
dwelling,  owing  to  individual  preference 
being  a  factor.  There  should  be  plenty  of 
room  on  the  floor,  to  enable  the  hens  to 
work  and  scratch  in  winter,  and  also  be- 
cause the  hens  detest  a  dark  poultry-house. 
For  100  hens  a  house  fifty  feet  long  and 
sixteen  feet  wide  would  not  be  too  large. 
It  should  be  built  on  a  foundation,  which 
need  not  extend  more  than  six  inches  or  a 
foot  above  the  ground.  On  this  lay  a 
cement  floor  to  keep  rats  out.  Make  the 
house  eight  feet  high  in  front  and  seven 
feet  in  the  rear,  of  rough  boards,  placed 
perpendicularly.  On  these  boards  place 
tarred  paper,  with  strips  on  the  paper,  the 
roof  to  be  of  tarred  paper  also.  Have  four 
windows,  the  larger  the  better,  and  divide 
the  house  into  four  apartments,  with 
twenty-five  hens  in  each.  Make  the  parti- 
tions of  boards,  running  to  the  ceiling, 
but  have  all  boards  above  four  feet  mov- 
able, so  that  wire  netting  may  be  used  in 
summer.  Place  two  roosts  at  the  rear, 
with  dropping-boards  under  the  roost,  and 
nests  under  the  boards.  It  is  better  to 
have  no  passageway,  allowing  doors  to 
open  into  each  apartment,  thus  securing 
more  room.  Cover  the  floor  with  cut 
straw,  and  scatter  all  grain  in  the  straw.  A 
water-trough  may  be  of  wood  and  kept  in 
the  sunlight.  A  dust  bath  should  be  near 
the  window.  In  summer,  ventilate  by 
leaving  the  windows  open,  covered  with 
wire  netting.  Such  a  house  will  cost  from 
$50  to  $100,  according  to  labor,  location  and 
price  of  materials.  There  should  be  a 
yard  in  front  of  each  partition,  12  by  100 
feet,  and  one  at  the  rear,  changing  the  hens 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  necessity  de- 
mands, which  will  permit  of  growing 
something  in  the  unoccupied  yard,  and 
also  assist  in  keeping  them  clean  by  turn- 
ing under  the  top  soil.  A  ventilator  may 
be  placed  at  the  peak  over  each  partition, 
but  it  should  never  be  opened  unless  in 
summer.  The  object  in  suggesting  board 
partitions  is  to  prevent  the  possibility  of 
drafts  on  the  fowls  at  night. 

The  south  or  southeast  is  the  proper 
direction  for  the  house  to  face.  A  flat  roof 
is  the  cheapest,  and  where  tarred  paper  is 
used,  the  boards  need  not  be  smooth.  But 
for  the  expense  we  would  advise  plastering 
also,  as  it  better  protects  against  lice.  If 
the  tarred  paper  is  placed  on  the  outside, 
instead  of  on  the  inside,  it  prevents  the 
boards  from  becoming  wet  and  keeps  the 
house  dry.  Cover  the  paper  with  coal-tar 
and  sand  two  or  three  time*,  and  it  will 
ast  for  years.  It  may  also  be  whitewashed 
henever  it  is  desirable  to  do  so. 


USE  THE  MANURE  HEAP. 

Any  farmer  who  has* a  large  manure  heap 
can  derive  additional  profit  from  it  by 
allowing  the  hens  to  have  free  access  to  it. 
Hens  are  willing  to  fecratch  over  the 
manure,  and  they  secure  a  large  amount  of 
food.  Even  chicks  delight  to  work  on  the 
heap.  There  is  a  large  amount  of  waste 
food  in  a  manure  heap,  and  it  should  be 
converted  into  eggs  as  a  matter  of  economy. 
Hens  that  will  not  lay  under  other  circum- 
stances will  always  produce  eggs  when 
allowed  on  the  manure  heap,  as  the  exer- 
cise obtained  prevents  them  from  becom- 
ing overfat,  and  keeps  them  in  the  best 
possible  condition  for  laying. 


DRENCHED  CHICKS. 

When  heavy  rains  come  up  suddenly  it 
often  happens  that  small  chicks  are  over- 
taken and  completely  drenched.  They  are 
not  drowned,  as  is  sometimes  supposed, 
but  chilled;  and  if  they  are  placed  near  a 
stove,  wrapped  in  warm  flannel  and  given 
time  to  dry,  they  will  revive.  Achick  that 
is  to  all  appearance  dead  may  be  re- 
stored by  warmth.  Even  in  the  middle  of 
summer  chicks  are  easily  chilled  by  sudden 
showers. 


RENEWING  TARRED  ROOFS. 

It  is  not  the  practice  of  those  who  renew 
tarred-paper  roofs  to  do  so  in  summer,  as 
the  heat  causes  much  of  the  gas-tar  or 
roofing-paint  to  run  ofT;  but  if  it  is  used  in 
just  the  quantity  needed  to  cover  any 
leaky  places  in  the  paper,  and  sand  freely 
applied  over  the  paint  or  tar,  the  summer 
is  an  excellent  time  for  repairing  the  roof, 
for  it  will  dry  sooner,  and,  if  preferred,  a 
second  application  may  be  made,  as  the 
cost  is  but  little. 


'  MINKS. 

How  to  .prevent  the  depredations  of 
minks  is  a  long-standing  problem.  Near 
streams  of  water  minks  will  come  up  in 
daylight  and  attack  the  fowls.  In  such 
cases  the  best  protection  is  a  large  yard  sur- 
rounded with  a  wire  fence.  At  night  the 
poultry -house  must  be  closed,  using  wire 
over  the  windows  and  openings  for  ven- 
tilation. It  is  divring  the  night  that  the 
greatest  damage  is  done  by  minks. 


CAPTURING  A  THIEF. 

How  he  lost  his  chickens  and  how  he 
caught  the  thief,  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Miller,  Columbia  county,  N.  Y.,  who 
writes : 

"My  young  chickens,  which  roosted  in 
small,  open  coops  out  in  the  lot,  were  dis- 
appearing at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  half- 
grown  ones  every  night.  I  supposed 
that  likely  the  thiei  was  a  mink  or  a  weasel, 
and  decided  to  try  the  following  plan :  I 
made  a  box  large  enough  to  hold  a  hen  and 
brood  of  chickens,  making  it  tight  all 
around,  except  one  end,  which  I  covered 
with  narrow  strips  placed  one  inch  apart 
(wire  netting  would  be  better),  and  into 
the  box  I  put  a  hen  and  half  a  dozen 
young  chickens.  Then,  after  putting  all 
the  other  chickens  securely  away  in  the 
barn,  I  set  a  small  steel  fox-trap  outside 


BREEDS  AND  LARGE  EGGS. 

Some  breeds  lay  very  large  eggs,  such  as 
the  Minoreas  and  Black  Spanish.  We  re- 
ceived samples  of  eggs  last  year  which 
weighed  five  to  the  pound.  They  were 
not  the  ordinary  large  eggs  that  are  often 
produced  by  very  fat  liens,  and  which  lay 
but  few,  but  from  the  hens  which  layed 
more  than  the  average  number  of  eggs  for 
the  whole  year.  Such  hens,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  really  convert  more  food  into  eggs 
than  those  which  may  lay  a  larger  num- 
ber, but  whose  eggs  are  smaller.  This  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  a 
breed. 


FEATHER-PULLING. 

Feather-pulling  is  a  subject  that  has  been 
frequently  discussed  in  this  department, 
and  is  open  for  more  information  at  all 
times  from  those  who  have  experimented 
in  that  direction.  It  is  usually  the  result 
of  confinement  and  idleness.  It  was  once 
supposed  that  a  lack  of  some  kind  of  food 
caused  the  hens  to  pull  feathers,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  hens  kept  under  all  con- 
ditions are  guilty.  They  nearly  always 
begin  by  pulling  feathers  from  the  neck  of 


CAP'IUKING  a  THIEI". 


the  box,  close  to  the  stripped  end,  sinking 
it  level  with  the  ground  and  covering 
lightly  with  fine,  dead  grass.  In  the  morn- 
ing I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  a 
large  and  ferocious  owl  securely  fast  in  the 
trap,  which,  after  killing  and  nailing  up 
against  the  barn,  I  found  to  measure  four 
feet  two  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
wings.  He  had  all  the  appearances  of  be- 
ing an  'ould  fellow.'" 


"Carowe"  is  a  sure  cure  for  Roup  in  Poultry. 
Solid  50  cents  to  Walter  Kirby  &  Co.,  Mari- 
etta, Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 


MARKET  STOCK. 

If  ^farmers  could  visit  the  markets  of  the 
large  cities,  and  inspect  the  stock  of  poul- 
try on  the  stalls,  there  would  be  quite  a 
revolution  in  the  methods  of  marketing 
poultry.  Stand  by  one  of  the  stalls  and  watch 
the  buyers.  No  matter  how  high  the  stalls 
may  be  piled  with  dressed  carcasses,  the 
customers  will  carefully  pick  out  and 
select  the  best,  and  when  the  choice  ones 
are  sold  the  merchant  will  begin  to  sell  off 
the  inferior  stock  at  any  price  he  can  get, 
for  he  cannot  compete  with  better  stock 
that  may  be  on  neighboring  stalls,  and 
because  he  knows  that  every  day  in'  warm 
weather  lessens  the  value. 

Now,  the  ones  who  owned  the  choice 
stock  will  not  complain  when  they  receive 
their  returns,  but  those  who  sent  the  in- 
ferior stock  to  market  will  be  the  first  to 
declare  that  it  does  not  pay  to  market 
poultry.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  larger  share 
of  poultry  reaching  the  market  is  inferior, 
and  when  a  commission  merchant  receives 
a  choice  lot  he  will  not  forget  from  whom 
it  came,  and  will  endeavor  ,to  secure  his 
trade  and  procure  for  him  the  highest 
prices. 

Now  that  it  seems  a  pretty  settled  fact  that 
the  advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  cooked 
food  for  stock,  and  for  the  good  reasons  that  it 
is  more  palatable,  more  digestible  and  more 
easily  assimilated,  which  all  goes  to  make  it 
more  economical  and  profitable,  we  should 
I  think  that  our  readers  jyould  want  to  investi- 
j  gate  the  matter  of  feed  cookers.  Write  the 
Mitchell  Machine  Co.,  Kendallville,  Ind.,  who 
will  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  any  desired 
information. 


the  male.  One  hen  starts  the  habit  and  the 
others  soon  learn.  Then  the  hens  begin 
to  pull  feathers  from  one  another.  They 
cannot  produce  new  feathers  and  eggs  at 
the  same  time,  and  a  flock  of  feather- 
pullers  are  therefore  unprofitable. 

There  is  no  sure  remedy.  The  first  hen 
caught  at  it  should  be  killed.  Some  smear 
the  bare  places  with  tar,  and  others  trim 
the  edges  of  the  upper  and  lower  mandi- 
bles so  that  the  hens  cannot  hold  a  feather. 
Others  separate  them,  confining  them  for 
two  weeks.  The  cheapest  preventive  is 
to  keep  the  hens  at  work,  but  as  a  cure  is 
difficult,  it  is  best  to  send  them  to  market 
and  begin  anew. 


GRAPE-VINES  ON  POULTRY-YARD  FENCES. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  have  grape-vines  on 
the  outside  of  the  fences  of  poultry-yards, 
as  they  provide  shade  for  the  hens  and 
also  enable  the  farmer  to  utilize  the  fence 
by  securing  a  crop  of  grapes.  Do  not  place 
the  vines  (which  may  be  set  out  late  this 
fall)  too  close  to  the  wire,  but  allow  a 
space  for  the  hoe  to  keep  down  the  weeds. 
When  the  vines  are  well  grown,  which 
will  be  in  two  or  three  years,  they  can  be 
trained  in  any  manner  preferred  on  the 
wire  of  the  fence,  but  the  grapes  should  be 
high,  as  the  hens  will  get  a  share. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Roup.— P.  S.  L.,  Fresno,  Cal.,  writes:  "My 
fowls  have  a  disease  that  attacks  the  eyes  and 
head.  It  commences  with  a  watering  of  the 
eyes,  which  are  finally  closed,  and  a  large 
lump  or  swelling  forms." 
■  Reply  :— It  is  roup,  and  is  contagious.  If 
they  have  the  disease  now  it  will  be  worse  in 
winter.  It  is  incurable,  and  you  will  save 
time  by  destroying  all  affected  birds  and  thor- 
oughly disinfecting  the  premises  occupied  by 
them. 

Profit  on  Half  an  Acre.— "W.  J.  D.,  Eals- 
ton  Spa,  N.  Y.,  writes:  "I  have  a  piece  of 
land  135  by  210  feet.  How  many  fowls  can  I 
keep  on  it  by  fencing  it  in,  and  what  profit  can 
I  clear  by  taking  proper  care  of  them?" 

Reply:— The  plot  is  a  little  more  than  half 


WHEAT  CHAFF  ON  THE  FLOORS. 

One  of  the  best  uses  for  wheat  chaff  is  to 
use  it  on  the  floor  of  the  poultry-house. 
It  may  be  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and 
serves  several  purposes,  the  first  being  to  S 
keep  the  floor  always  dry  and  clean,  and 
the  next  is  that  if  a  few  millet  seeds  be  ; 
scattered  in  the  chaff,  the  hens  will  work 
and  search  industriously  for  the  seeds.  It 
is.  always  fine,  and  is  excellent  for  the 
manure  heap  when  the  floor  is  cleaned  off. 
Where  wheat  is  grown,  the  chaff  is  the 
cheapest  substance  that  can  be  used,  and  in 
the  winter  it  will  serve  to  keep  the  fowls 
warm  by  shutting  off  drafts  of  cold  air 
along  the  floor. 


an  acre*,  and  fifty  hens  should  be  sufficient  to 
such  a  space.  It  would  be  well  to  divide  it 
into  two  yards.  A  profit  of  one  dollar,  clear 
of  all  expenses,  is  the  average  for  each  hen  in 
a  large  flock,  but  it  is  possible  to  secure  twice 
as  much. 

Chicks  Dying.— Mrs.  B.  F.,  Nashua,  Mo., 
writes :  "I  have  lost  over  200  chicks,  and  they 
are  still  dying,  having  bowel  disease.  They  die 
in  a  few  days  or  a  week.  Goslings  also  die  in 
the  same  way. 

Reply:— You  should  have  given  details  of 
management.  The  surroundings  may  be  at 
fault,  or  you  may  possibly  be  feeding  too 
heavily  at  this  season.  It  would  be  well 
also  to  examine  for  lice,  especially  the  large 
lice  on  the  heads.  Feed  but  little,  and  twice  a 
day.  Anoint  heads  with  a  little  melted  lard, 
and  dust  well  with  fresh  insect-powder. 

Gosling's  and  Water.— J.  W.,  Oxford,  Pa., 
writes :  "In  May,  when  the  weather  was  cool, 
I  would  find  some  of  my  young  goslings  dead. 
The  geese  had  the  run  of  a  field  in  which 
was  a  small  pond  fed  by  a  spring.  At  the 
present  time  those  left  are  healthy.  What 
was  the  cause?  " 

Reply:— Due  to  the  young  goslings  being 
chilled  by  the  cold  water.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
allow  them  to  go  on  the  water  early  in  the 
season  until  well  feathered.  Now  that  the 
water  is  warmer  they  are  not  so  liable  to  be 
chilled. 


I 

Your  & 

S-jj  hens  will  lay  better  if  properly  warmed.  |§ 
;»j  To  do  this,  sheathe  their  houses  with  j» 


DOLLARS  IN  EGGS. 

Especially  in   cold  weather. 


|  Neponset 
f  Water=Proof 
|  Red  Rope 
|  Roofing  Fabric 

58  Water,  wind,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 
Wi  A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwellings. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the  rain  by  a  aheet  of 
"  Neponset "  is  oar  Trade  Mark. 


S    Neponset  Black  Building  Paper : 

o  for  inside  lining;  water  and  air  tight; 
Q  vermin  proof. 

( Full  particulars 
( and.  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


J.  D.  SOUDER.  JR.,  Telford,  ^Uontgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  28  varieties  of  high  scoring  poultry  stock 
for  sale.   Eggs  at  $1.00  per  15.    Fine  catalogue  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

$1.00  per  13;  Minoreas  and  Red  Caps,  $2.00  per  13.  Cir- 
cular. H.  T.  ANDERSON  tfc  CO.,  Natrona,  Pa. 

US.  We  sell  your  Poultry,  Veals, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prices  and  references,  write) 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  A 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Nothing  on  earth  will 

MAKE   HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.  111.  catlg.  free  if  you  narao 
this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO, ,  MILFOnO,  MASS. 


HOME 


STUDY.* 


Success  iu  Business  Life 
i  is  within  the  reach  of  all 
I  who  take  a  thorough  Business  College  course  at 
Hnme.by  ffluil.  Itwillpay  to  investigate.  Cat.flree.Trial  lesson  10c. 

BRYANT&  STRATTON, 30  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


LEHMAN,  PATTIS0N  &  SESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


FRANKLIN  COLLEGE,  New  Athens,  O. 
Begins  "1st  year  Sept.  2.  Board,  tuition,  fur- 
nished room,  and  books.  $2. SO  to  $3  a  week;  8  courses; 
no  saloons.  Cheap,  safe.  Largest  attendance  yet. 
Catalog  free.  W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  Pres. 


GLOVER   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

WEST  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 

Both  sexes.  Prepares  for  Freshman  year  in  the  best 
colleges.  Literary,  Art  and  Musical  Department. 
Tuition  in  Literary  Department.  $30.00  a  year.  Next 
term  opens  September  9th.  For  catalogue  or  other  in- 
formation address  the  president.  Mention  this  paper. 
REV.  DAVID  BEYTH,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

In  Reach  of  All. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 

Non-Sectarian, 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  $4.50  a  term.  The 
great  exptnse  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 

Find  Out  About 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Berea  College 


August  1,  1895. 
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LIFE'S  TRUE  SIGNIFICANCE. 

Deeper  than  all  sense  of  seeing 
*      Lies  the  secret  source  of  being, 
And  the  60ul  with  truth  agreeing, 

Learns  to  live  in  thoughts  and  deeds  ; 
For  the  life  is  more  than  raiment, 
And  the  earth  is  pledged  for  payment 

Unto  man  for  all  his  needs. 

Nature  is  our  common  mother. 
Every  living  man  our.brother, 
Therefore  let  us  serve  each  other-, 

Not  to  meet  the  laws'  behests. 
But  because  through  cheerful  giving 
We  shall  learn  the  art  of  living  ; 

And  to  live  and  serve  is  best. 

Life  is  more  than  what  man  fancies! 
Not  a  game  of  idle  chances  ; 
But  it  steadily  advances 

Up  the  rugged  height  of  time. 
Till  each  complex  web  of  trouble, 
Every  sad  hope's  broken  bubble. 

Hath  a  meaning  most  sublime. 

More  of  religion,  less  profession  ; 
More  of  firmness,  less  concession  ; 
More  of  freedom,  less  oppression, 
/  In  the  church  and  in  the  state ; 

More  of  life  and  less  of  fashion  ; 
More  of  love  and  less  of  passion  ; 
That  will  make  us  good  and  great. 

When  true  hearts,  divinely  gifted, 
From  the  chaff  of  error  sifted, 
On  their' crosses  are  uplifted. 

Shall  the  world  most  clearly  6ee 
That  earth's  greatest  time  of  trial 
Calls  for  holy  Belf-deniaJ, 

Calls  on  men  to  do  and  be. 

But  forever  and  forever 
Let  it  be  the  60ul's  endeavor 
Love  from  hatred  to  dissever. 

And  in  vi'hatso'er  we  do, 
Won  by  love's  eternal  beauty, 
To  our  highest  sense  of  duty 

Evermore  be  firm  and  true. 


EVELYN'S  CROSS. 

Mary  Townly  sat  In  a  large  easy- 
ebair,  busily  knitting  a  beau- 
tiful little  silk  purse.  It  was 
brilliant  yellow,  and  studded 
with  bright  steel  beads.  Her 
slender,  white  fingers  flew  in 
and    out    the  bright  silken 
meshes,  and  her  graceful  form,  clearly  out- 
lined against  the  dark,  rich  velvet  chair, 
formed  a  pleasant  picture. 

Her  mother  sat  near,  engaged  in  sorting 
some  small  garments  in  a  large  "Dorcas  bas- 
ket," as  Mary  called  it;  for  it  was  the  one  in 
which  the  various  articles  made  by  the  Dorcas 
society  were  kept.  Herbert  Townly  occupied 
the  other  window-seat,  idly  reading,  oftener 
glancing  out  of  the  window. 

Suddenly  Mary  dropped  one  of  her  needles, 
and  in  stooping  to  get  it  she  glanced  out  of  the 
window  just  in  time  to  catch  a  salutation 
from  one  of  the  occupants  of  a  swiftly 
moving  vehicle.  A  fine  span  of  horses  draw- 
ing a  beautiful  little  cutter,  in  which  sat 
a  slender  girl  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  clad  in 
some  rich,  dark  stuff,  her  golden  curls  crowned 
by  a  little  velvet  toque,  passed  quickly  out  of 
sight,  as  Mary  rose  from  her  stooping  posture. 
A  dark  and  decided  frown  clouded  her  once 
sunny  face,  and  a  scornful  smile  curved  her 
lips,  as  she  listened  to  Herbert's  remark.  He 
had  seen  the  cutter,  too,  but  a  very  different 
expression  lighted  up  his  features. 

"There  goes  Evelyn  Dacre,  Mary.  She  is  a 
regular  trump— begging  your  pardon,  mama." 

Before  mama  could  reply,  Mary  spoke  up 
sharply: 

"I  don't  believe  the  feeling  is  mutual,  Her- 
bert. I  heard  her  say  the  other  day  that  she 
thought  it  ridiculous  for  you  to  smoke 
cigarettes." 

Herbert's  face  flamed,  and  at  mama's  "Oh, 
Herbert!"  he  replied  in  a  dignified  tone: 

"Mama  knows  I  do  not  smoke  cigarettes 
habitually.  I  smoked  those  Evelyn  spoke  of 
for  a  wager.  I  think  smoking  both  foolish 
and  weak." 

Mama  looked  pained,  but  was  silent. 

"And,"  Herbert  went  on,  "it's  none  of  Ev- 
elyn's business  if  I  do  smoke.  She  is  as  vain 
as  a  peacock." 

Mary  smiled. 

"I  thought  you'd  change  your  tune." 

"Well,"  replied  her  brother,  rather  malic- 
iously, "she  thinks  you're  studying  too  hard 
for  the  prize,  and  says  you  will  be  worn  to  a 
shadow  before  the  'ex.'  comes." 

"Pooh!"  Mary  tossed  her  pretty  head.  "I 
have  as  good  a  chance  as  she  has.  Besides," 
she  added,  "she  always  looks  like  chalk, 
whether  she  studies  or  not." 

"She  does  not  have  to  study.  She  is  all 
brain.  I  heard  Dr.  Scott  tell  her  father  so  the 
other  day,  and  that  he  must  repress  her  desire 
for  knowledge." 

Her  mama  said  quietly : 

"For  whom  is  your  purse  intended,  Mary?" 

Mary  flushed  and  glanced  at  Herbert.  Then 
she  bit  her  lip  and  said  with  forced  careless- 
ness : 

"Oh,  it's  for  Evelyn." 

Herbert  gave  a  suppressed  whistle. 

"Well,  girls  are  queer  creatures!  You've 
been  working  on  that  for  a  week,  and  yet  you 
seem  to  dislike  the  one  you're  knitting  it  for." 

"A  sentence  should  not  end  with  a  'prep,'  " 
said  Mary  sententiously,  and  with  an  evident 
desire  to  end  the  conversation. 

"Evelyn  ought  to  look  into  your  heart.  I  do 
not  think  she'd  appreciate  the  purse.   I  know 


what  is  the  matter  with  our  Mary,  mama," 
Herbert  said,  turning  to  his  mother  with  a 
smile.  "She's  jealous  of  Evelyn,  for  she  is 
not  the  first  in  all  her  studies  now,  since  this 
new  girl  has  entered  the  lists.  Evelyn  leads 
the  school  in  composition." 

"Well,  I  am  equal  to  her  m  everything  but 
composition,  and  I  believe  she  gets  her  papa 
to  help  her  in  that." 

"My  dear  children,"  said  mama,  "  'Birds  in 
their  little  nests  agree.'  Evelyn  inherits  her 
graceful  and  expressive  manner  of  writing 
from  her  mother,  who  was  an  author  of  no 
mean  merit." 

Both  children  exclaimed,  "Why,  mama,  we 
heard  her  mother  was  alive  and  in  a  mad- 
house!" 

Mrs.  Townly  looked  grave. 

"I  hope  you  do  not  listen  to  idle  gossip;  and 
never  repeat  anything  that  might  prove  inju- 
rious to  another." 

"Why,  dear  mama,  it  is  all  over  the  school; 
and  one  day  Susan  Evans  was  in  the  reception- 
room  with  Evelyn,  and  Susan  accidentally  up- 
set a  bottle  of  ink  on  Evelyn's  newly  copied 
French  exercise.  Susan  said  she  turned  as 
pale  as  ashes,  and  in  a  perfect  fury  shook  her 
fist  in  her  face,  and  muttered  something  that 
sounded  like  .  'beat/'  Susan  was  terribly 
frightened.  It  was  all  over  in  one  second,  and 
the  next  minute  she  was  asking  Susan's  par- 
don ;  and  next  day  she  brought  her  a  box  of 
chocolate  comfits." 

Mama  sighed. 

"Well,  dears,  do  not  repeat  any  of  this  story. 
Slander  is  like  a  snake  in  the  grass.  Let  us 
put  our  heel  upon  it  and  stamp  it  out  of  ex- 
istence." • 

"What,  mama?  The  snake?"  asked  Her- 
bert, with  a  droll  smile. 

A  peal  at  the  bell  startled  our  little  trio.  A 
servant  entered  a  moment  later,  and  as  Mary 
took  the  card  extended  to  her  she  grew  very 
red. 

"Show  her  in  here,  Susan.  It  is  Evelyn, 
mama,  and  the  parlors  will  be  too  cold." 

A  moment  later  a  very  graceful,  fragile- 
looking  girl,  the  late  occupant  of  the  cutter, 
entered  and  sank  at  once  into  the  nearest 
chair.  Mrs.  Townly  greeted  her  warmly. 

"Are  you  quite  well,  Evelyn?"  she  asked 
gently.  "Your  eyes  look  heavy,  as  though  you 
had  been  indulging  in  late  hours."  . 

"Oh,  thank  you,  I  am  as  well  as  usual,"  she 
answered  in  a  sweet,  rich  voice;  "but  I  never 
sleep  well." 

"Indeed?  That  is  b*d.  You  should  see  Dr. 
Scott." 

"Oh,  he  knows,"  she  replied  carelessly.  "I 
inherit  it,"  she  added,  and  then  checked  her- 
self, and  a  sigh  fluttered  from  the  soft  lips, 
while  the  bright  flush  that  stained  the  del- 
icate cheek  and  the  quickly  succeeding  pallor 
made  Mrs.  Townly  look  at  her  anxiously. 

Herbert,  meanwhile,  had  withdrawn  to  the 
window,  and  was  gazing  at  the  pawing,  pranc- 
ing horses. 

"Evelyn,  aren't  you  afraid  to  trust  yourself 
behind  those  wicked-looking  black  beasts?" 
he  asked. 

"Oh,  no,"  said  the  fair  guest,  with  a  smile. 
"They  are  perfectly  gentle ;  bilt  papa  never  lets 
me  drive  alone." 

"He  thinks  so  much  of  his  little  girlie,"  re- 
marked Mrs.  Townly,  looking  affectionately  at 
Evelyn. 

"Yes;  I  am  all  he  has  now,"  she" said  simply, 
but  there  was  a  piteous  little  catch  in  the 
sweet  voice. 

"Well,  I  am  sure  you'd  be  enough,"  began 
Herbert,  warmly,  when  he  stopped  in  confu- 
sion ;  for  Maryj  fully  equipped  for  her  ride, 
entered  just  then,  and  catching  his  last  words, 
smiled  quizzically. 

She  had  teased  Herbert  about  his  admira- 
tion for  the  new  scholar,  whose  winning  ways 
and  brilliant  intellect  had  taken  by  storm 
more  hearts  than  his. 

"Oh,  you  are  ready,  Mamie,"  Evelyn  said; 
and  rising,  she  drew  on  her  long  fur  gloves 
and  adjusted  her  rich  furs  carefully.  As  she 
did  so,  she  caught  sight  of  the  purse. 

"Oh,  how  lovely!  Who  is  the  fortunate  one 
now?  Those  fingers  are  always  busy,  dear." 
And  she  gave  Mary  a  loving  glance. 

Herbert's  smile  was  rather  derisive. 

"Yes,"  said  mama,  "Mary  is  industrious." 
And  she  gave  her  daughter  a  smile  and  an 
affectionate  glance,  for  Mary  had  replied 
rather  awkwardly. 

Indeed,  the  young  people  bf  the  village  all 
acknowledged  Evelyn's  superiority,  and  she 
was  considered  the  rara  avis  of  the  flock.  But 
it  had  not  spoiled  her.  In  truth,  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  homage  from  her  childhood. 
Her  father  petted  and  spoiled  her,  and  her 
black  nurse  loved  her  with  a  devotion  charac- 
teristic  of  her  race.  Thus,  surrounded  by  ad- 
mirers and  reared  in  an  atmosphere  of 
indulgence  (love  never  hurt  any  one),  it  was 
true  that  she  did  not  take  kindly  to  cor- 
rection. 

"Well,  mother,"  remarked  Herbert,  "if  she 
is  spoiled,  as  they  say  she  is,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  material  to  work  upon." 

Herbert  spoke  with  energy,  as  he  watched 
the  girls  drive  off. 

"Come  here,  Herbert,"  said  his  mother. 
"Will  you  grant  me  a  favor?"  And  she  pushed 
the  bright  hair  off  his  forehead  as  he  threw 
himself  at  her  feet. 

"To  the  half  of  my  kingdom,  mama,"  the 
boy  said,  as  he  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it. 

"I  want  you  to  put  down— nay,  stamp  out — 
that  report  about  poor  Evelyn's  mother.  She 
is  in  a  mad-house,  and  poor  Evelyn's  cross  is 
heavy,  for  she  fears  she  may  inherit  the  same 


fatal  tendency ;  though  it  is  not  probable,  as 
she  is  more  like  her  father's  side  of  the  fam- 
ily. I  can  trust  you,  dear.  Mary  is  too  hasty, 
too  ready  with  her  tongue." 

"I'll  be  torn  to  atoms  before  I  tell!"  Her- 
bert looked  very  brave. 

"Well,  I  trust  you  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
go  such  lengths;  but  you  may  help  Evelyn 
some  time.  Reticence  is  only  valuable  to  the 
true  gentleman,  and  1  want  my  boy  to  be  that 
always." 

"I  hope  I  shall  be,  indeed,"  said  Herbert, 
gravely.  "Mama,"  he  said,  after  a  pause,  "I 
hope  you'll  excuse  more  gossip,  but  I  heard 
another  queer  story  about  a  Frank  Dacre." 

Mama  was  silent  a  moment. 

"Dear,  I  had  intended  to  omit  that  part,  but 
as  you  speak  of  it  I  may  as  we,U  tell  you  all. 
She  has  a  brother  Frank,  said  to  be  in  prison 
for  killing  a  man." 

"Oh,  mama!" 

"Yes;  but  it  is  not  so  bad  as  it  sounds.  He 
was  twitted  about  the  family  malady,  and  up- 
on making  a  violent  reply  to  his  persecutor, 
the  latter  struck  him",  and  Frank,  enraged  at 
what  he  considered  an  insult,  struck  back. 
The  blow  was  fatal.  He  was  but  sixteen  years 
old,  and  will  be  released  soon,  on  account  of 
his  extreme  youth." 

"Poor  Evelyn!"  Herbert  shaded  his  eyes  a 
longtime,  as  his  mother  dwelt  feelingly  upon 
the  sin  of  gossiping.  "Well,  she  is  the  very 
smartest  girl  I  ever  met,  but  I'll  never  feel  the 
least  bit  envious  of  her  again,"  he  said 
seriously. 

Mary  entered  at  that  moment,  flushed  and 
gay,  the  vapors  of  ill  temper  and  envy  having 
all  dispersed,  and  she  looked  the  sweet  girl 
she  really  was  as  she  exclaimed : 

"Just  think,  mama,  Evelyn  is  just  wild  with 
joy.  Her  brother  Frank  is  coming  home  to- 
night, and  she  is  flying  around  in  a  perfect 
fever  of  excitement." 

"To-night?" 

Mama  and  Herbert  exchanged  glances. 

"Yes;  and  Evelyn  is  going  to  fill  the  house 
with  company,  for  she  says  Frank  writes  he 
wants  all  the  cheering  up  he  can  get.  He  is 
dull  as  can  be.  She  has  asked  us,"  looking  at 
Herbert,  "for  the  holidays." 

Herbert  seemed  dazed,  but  said  as  he  left  the 
room : 

"I  hope  you  and  Evelyn  won't  quarrel  at 
the  ex." 

"Are  you  going  to  have  a  class  dress,  dear?" 
asked  mama,  as  Mary  resumed  her  knitting. 

"No;  we  decided  not  to,  by  vote.  Evelyn 
suggested  it  would  not  be  right,  so  many  poor 
girls  are  in  class  A  this  term.  We  want  navy 
blue,  with  a  slight  trimming  of  silver  braid; 
but  Evelyn  thought  we'd  better  not." 

Mary  gave  a  little  sigh,  for  she  dearly  loved 
a  pretty  dress.  Mama  smiled. 

"So  my  little  girl  is  coming  under  the  gentle 
sway?". 

"Well,  I  like  Evelyn,  but  I  won't  bear  too 
much."  And  Mary  looked  lofty. 

"Oh,  sis,"  said  Herbert,  who  had  just  en- 
tered, "you'll  get  off  the  stilts." 

Mary  deigned  no  reply,  and  walked  into  the 
music-room,  and  soon  the  strains  of  the  beau- 
tiful "Lohengrin"  floated  out,  while  Herbert 
listened,  entranced. 

"I'd  rather  have  Mary's  talent  for  music 
than  anything  else  she  possesses,"  he  said. 

Examination-day  soon  came,  ushered  in  by 
a  cold,  drizzling  rain,  which  beat  sullenly 
against  the  window-panes,  and  looked  as 
if  it  had  "set  in  for  a  week's  pour,"  said  old 
nurse. 

Mama  decided  not  to. go  to  the  school.  A 
cold  rain  always  made  her  "sneezy."  So  the 
carriage  rolled  away  with  but  a  single  occu- 
pant, Herbert  having  decided  to  "walk  it," 
and  refresh  himself  for  the  ordeal  of  exam- 
ination. 

The  girls  of  class  A  were  gathei'ed  in  the 
little  dressing-room,  all  excited,  all  talking 
and  combing  out  their  frizzes,  and  "fussing 
around  like  a  flock  of  pigeons,"  said  the  jan- 
itor's wife,  as  she  passed  through  the  corridor. 
Suddenly  the  sharp  clang  of  the  bell  called 
them  in  solemn  file  to  the  large  recitation- 
room,  which  was  fast  filling. 

The  prizes  were  to  be  distributed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  two,  and  as  Mary  caught  sight  of 
them  she  felt  more  than  usually  nervous. 

In  days  past,  before  Evelyn  Dacre's  connec- 
tion with  the  school,  she  had  proudly  and 
serenely  taken  her  place  in  the  senior  class, 
feeling  sure  of  success.  It  was  a  trying  hour 
for  Mary,  as  she  fell  just  second  every  time, 
Miss  Dacre's  name  carrying  first  honors. 

The  exercises  were  drawing  to  a  close  when 
Professor  Green  arose,  and  after  a  short 
address  said : 

"We  have  decided  to  give  Miss  Evelyn 
Dacre  the  preference,  slight  though  it  be,  as 
her  deportment  record  is  perfect,  her  conduct 
toward  her  teachers  and  associates  having 
been  all  that  was  polished  and  Christian-like." 

A  dead  pause  followed  the  professor's  an- 
nouncement. Class  A  remembered  several 
violent  scenes  in  the  dressing-room,  and  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  episode  of  the  ink-bottle 
stood  out  clearly  in  all  minds. 

"He  ought  to  have  seen  her  shake  her  fist  at 
me !"  muttered  Susan,  as  loud  as  she  dared. 

But  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  the  grace- 
ful girl  advancing  slowly  to  the  platform  to 
receive  the  prize  for  deportment.  She  was 
daintily  dressed  in  dove-colored  cashmere, 
and  the  pink  carnations  in  her  bosom  were 
uot  more  sweetly  colored  than  her  cheeks. 

She  received  the  prize  with  a  graceful  bow, 
and  walked  back  with  head  erect,  but  with  a 
strange  paleness  about  her  mouth,  and  took 


her  place  beside  her  father  and  her  brother 
Frank,  who  had  just  arrived. 

Mary  Townly,  the  recipient  of  the  second 
prize,  walked  slowly  to  her  seat,  and  a  mo- 
ment later  the  class  was  dismissed.  Mary,  de- 
spite her  courage,  was  sorely  wounded. 
"I've  always  been  first  until  now—" 
She  turned  away  coldly  from  Evelyn  as  the 
latter  began  a  remark  upon  the  past  exer- 
cises. 

"You  ought  to  have  had  it,  Mamie  dear," 
said  Evelyn,  in  her  sweet  tones,  "Here,  take 
it.  I  have  all  the  money  I  can  use."  And  she 
tried  to  thrust  the  gold  into  Mary's  band. 

"Thank  you,  Evelyn,  but  I  don't  need  your 
charity,"  said  Mary,  turning  coldly  away. 

But  not  even  "Mamie"  could  damp  Livclyn's 
perfect  happiness;  for  wasn't  dcr.T  frank  out 
there,  and  would  they  not  have  a  long,  blessed 
evening  together? 

A  crowd  of  girls  were  entering  the  second 
dressing-room,  the  first  being  reserved  for 
the  seniors,  who  had  all  left  but  Mary  and 
Evelyn.  The  voices  floated  out  on  the  chill 
air,  fraught  with  deadly  meaning  to  one  ear. 
Susan  Evans  was  speaking. 

"Well,  I  would  not  put  on  so  many  airs  if  I 
had  a  brother  who  wore  the  stripes  but  not 
the  stars." 

"She's  crazy,  anyhow,  and  so  was  her  mother 
before  her,"  said  a  second  voice. 

Mary  stood  as  if  petrified,  while  Evelyn, 
white  as  death,  and  with  burning  eyes, 
dashed  open  the  door  of  communication  just 
as  the  hall  door,  which  had  been  ajar,  ad- 
mitted Frank  Dacre  and  Herbert  Townly. 
They  bad  heard  the  cruel  words,  and  Herbert, 
like  the  little  gentleman  he  was,  though  his 
eyes  flashed,  said  in  tones  whose  sarcasm 
everyone  in  that  room  understood: 

"Ladies,  let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Frank 
Dacre,  just  returned  from  a  European  trip.  I 
am  sure  he  is  pleased  to  meet  such  a  promis- 
ing portion  of  Kingston  society." 

Dacre  coolly  greeted  the  abashed  group, 
while  Susan  shrank  so  far  behind  the  door 
that  it  was  a  mercy  she  wasn't  crushed. 

Evelyn's  lips  were  ashy,  but  recovering  by  a 
violent  effort  her  composure,  she  turned  to 
the  girls  and  said  in  her  sweet,  polished  way: 

"Don't  forget  my  charade  party  next  Tues- 
day," and  linking  her  arm  in  Frank's,  they 
left  the  room  together. 

Herbert  found  Mary  in  tears. 

"Oh,  Herbie,  what  a  brute  I've  been!  Poor, 
poor  Evelyn!  And  I've  never  tried  to  help 
her!" 

"Well,  dear,  you  need  not  feel  so  bad.  It  is 
true  about  her  mother,  but  false  about  her 
brother.  She  has  a  distant  connection  of  the 
same  name.  Frank  says  they  never  heard  a 
word  about  it  till  he  came  home.  He  says 
it  could  not  be  true  about  his  cousin,  for  he 
had  a  letter  from  him  not  a  month  ago." 

"Oh,  dear!"  said  Mary.  "I  do  not  wonder 
mama  calls  slander  a  snake  in  the  grass.  I'll 
never  be  guilty  of  gossiping  again." 

"Didn't  I  get  that  off  well  about  Frank's  Eu- 
ropean trip?  I  should  think  Susan  Evans 
would  feel  small."- 

Evelyn  told  Mary  all  her  sad  story  that 
night. 

"I  have  a  dreadful  temper,  Mary,  but  I 
drank  it  in  at  poor  mama's  breast.  No 
medicine  can  cure  me,  but  the  great  Physician 
can  heal  me,"  she  added  simply. 

Mary  answered  with  a  kiss,  while  she  whis- 
pered : 

"And  I  will  help  you  bear  your  cross, 
Evelyn."— Ada  Russell,  in  Waverly. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 

who  are  delicate, 
run-down,  or 
overworked,  and 
those  who  suf- 
fer from  back- 
ache, headache, 
draggin'g-down 
sensations  in-the 
abdomen,  and 
many  other 
symptoms  of  de- 
rangement of  the 
female  functions  can  find  renewed  strength 
and  health  by  taking  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription.  For  the  pains  and  aches,  the 
periods  of  melancholy  and  sleeplessness — 
nothing  can  do  you  so  much  permanent 
good  as  this  vegetable  compound.  You 
save  the  doctor's  fee,  as  well  as  your  mod- 
esty, by  purchasing  this  "Prescription"  of 
Doctor  Pierce.  For  a  great  many  years 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce  (chief  consulting  physician 
and  specialist  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and 
Surgical  Institute,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.)  made 
a  specialty  of  the  diseases  of  women,  and 
from  his  large  experience  he  was  able  to 
compound  a  "Prescription"  which  acted 
directly  upon  the  special  internal  parts  of 
women.  When  in  doubt  as  to  your  ailment 
write  him,  it  will  cost  you  nothing.  A 
Book,  on  "Woman  and  Her  Diseases," 
published  by  the  World's  Dispensary  Med- 
ical Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  is  of  inter- 
est to  all  women.  It  will  be  sent  for  ten 
cents  in  stamps. 

When  women  are  afflicted  with  nervous- 
ness, irritability,  nervous  prostration  or  ex- 
haustion and  sleeplessness,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  source  of  the  trouble  is  some 
displacement,  irregularity  or  derangement 
of  the  special  internal  parts.  Dr.  Pierce's 
Favorite  Prescription  cures  permanently 
such  cases  as  well  as  that  distressing  in- 
ternal discbarge  from  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, inflammation  and  ulceration. 

Brooklyn,  Jackson  Co.,  Mick. 
Gentlemen — I  am  more  than  willing  to  say  your 
most  valuable  medicine  has  cured  me  of  female 
weakness  and  a  catarrhal  discharge  from  the 
lining  membranes  of  the  special  parts.  I  suf- 
fered for  years  with  pain  in  my  back,  never  a 
night  was  I  free.  At  your  request  I  commenced 
treatment  with  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion. I  could  not  sleep  on  a  mattress  ;  it  seemed 
as  though  it  would  kill  me.  Since  taking  the 
medicine  I  can  sleep  anywhere  ;  I  am  perfectly 
well.  I  would  not  be  placed  in  my  former  con- 
dition for  any  money.      Gratef ully  yours. 
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PHILIP  PHILLIPS. 

I  think  it  was  Stoddard  who  addressed  an 
ode  to  a  celebrated  singer,  a  part  of  which  we 
q  uote : 

It  flowed  like  liquid  pearl  through  golden  cells, 
It  jangled  like  a  string  of  golden  bells, 
It  trembled  like  a  wind  in  golden  striugs. 
It  dropped  and  rolled  away  in  golden  rings, 

Then  it  divided  and  became  a  shout. 

That  echo  chased  about. 

However  wild  and  fleet. 

Until  it  trod  upon  its  heels  with  flying  feet.  ll 
Doubtless  countless  thousands  have  felt  it 
in  their  hearts  to  give  utterance  to  a  similar 
expression  when  they  listened  to  the  voice  of 
Philip  Phillips.  Some  one  has  just  laid  upon 
my  table  "Bright  Gems,"  being  a  collection  of 
three  hundred  songs  by  Philip  Phillips  and 
his  son.  This  book  brings  to  mind  a  remark- 
able life,  some  of  the  details  of  which  will 
be  found  very  interesting  to  our  readers. 


Among  those  who  took  up  arms  against  the 
British  in  the  war  of  1812  was  a  young  man 
who  could  enliven  the  camp  by  songs,  no  doubt, 
when  there  were  no  battles  raging,  as  well 
as  he  could  aim  a  rifle  at  the  redcoat  during 
the  conflict.  After  the  war  was  closed  the 
young  soldier,  with  his  wife,  made  his  home 
at  what  was  then  comparatively  a  pioneer 
district,  in  Chautauqua  county.  New  York. 
In  this  county,  August  13,  1834,  the  tenth 
of  what  afterward  became  a  family  of  fifteen 
children  was  born  to  the  pioneers.  This  child 
was  destined  for  a  wonderful  career.  He  was 
to  learn  the  chords  of  the  human  heart,  and 
play  upon  them  with  far  greater  skill  than  Is 
done  by  the  adept  harpist. 


Philip  Phillips  has  encircled  the  globe  with 
his  songs.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  lost  his 
mother,  and  very  soon  afterward,  being 
solicited  by  a  neighboring  farmer  to  come 
and  make  his  home  with  him,  he  accepted, 
and  remained  for  seven  years.  In  1847  he 
became  converted,  and  united  with  the 
Baptist  church.  Very  early  in  his  life  he  gave 
indications  of  rare  musical  ability.  The 
farmer  with  whom  he  lived  was  not  blind  to 
the  unusual  talent  manifested  by  the  youth, 
and  seemed  to  have  taken  more  than  a  kindly 
interest  in  him.  A  new  melodeon  was  bought 
and  placed  in  the  sitting-room,  and  young 
Phillips  was  told  that  it  was  for  him  to  play 
on,  but  that  he  must  not  neglect  his  regular 
work. 

Almost  from  boyhood  he  took  an  active 
part  in  rendering  church  music.  At  the  age 
of  twenty-one  he  commenced  to  study  under 
Dr.  Lowell  Mason  and  other  noted  composers; 
and  then  came  a  period,  such  as  has  come 
to  many  great  men,  when  he  went  about 
from  place  to  place  earning  but  little  more 
than  a  bare  pittance  during  those  early  years 
of  struggle  in  his  profession.  He  conducted 
singing-schools,  taught  classes  in  the  country 
schools,  and  sold  musical  instruments,  and 
sang  whenever  opportunity  offered.  He  was 
about  twenty-five  when  he  located  at  Marion, 
Ohio.  A  year  later  he  married  one  of  his 
pupils.  Miss  Olive  M.  Clark.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Methodist  church,  and  Mr.  Phillips 
after  their  marriage  united  with  the  same 
church.  He  resided  in  Marion  three  years, 
and  then,  in  1S6G,'  formed  a  partnership  with 
William  Sumner  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
and  opened  a  music-store.  He  had  already 
written  and  published  a  number  of  hymns. 
After  going  to  Cincinnati  he  began  issuing 
his  "Musical  Leaves,"  which  contained  some 
of  his  most  popular  compositions,  and 
attracted  to  their  author  wide  attention;  as 
many  as  three  quarters  of  a  million  were  sold. 
It  is  said  that  Ira  D.  Sankey  once  stated  that 
from  Mr.  Phillips'singing  he  had  received  the 
impulse  which  led  to  his  becoming  a  singing 
evangelist. 

In  1865  a  great  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Hall  of  Representatives,  at  Washington.  Mr. 
Phillips  sang  a  hymn  which  so  deeply  touched 
President  Lincoln,  who  was  present,  that  he 
wrote  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  a  note, 
saying:  "Let  us  have  'Your  Mission'  repeated 
by  Mr.  Phillips.  Don't  say  I  called  for  it." 
The  publication  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  request- on 
this  occasion,  which  was  printed  the  following 
day  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the 
meeting,  made  Mr.  Phillips'  reputation 
national.  The  next  year  he  issued  the 
"Singing  Pilgrim,"-  for  a  long  time  his  most 
popular  and  best  known  work.  It  was  a 
blending  of  the  Bible  and  Bunyan  in  sacred 
song.  From  this  book  he  came  properly  to  be 
called  the  "Singing  Pilgrim." 

*      *      *  .  * 

In  iSGG  he  removed  to  New  York  and  pre- 
pared a  new  hymnal  for  the  Methodist 
denomination.  Two  years  later  he  visited 
Europe  and  gavte  "evenings  of  song"  in  all 
the  principal,  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  While  in  London  he  compiled  t  he 
book  of  songs  entitled  "The  American  Sacred 
Songster,"  of  which  it  is  said  more  than  one 
million  copies  were  sold.  In  1875  he  began 
his  singing  tour  around  the  world,  going  to 
Australia,  where  at  Melbourne  he  sang  for 
the  first  time,  and  taught  to  three  thousand 
children  the  beautiful  song,  "Jesus  Bids  Us 
Shine."  He  visited  during  his  tour,  India, 
Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  spending  almost 
three  years  in  making  his  world  tour.  In 


Bethlehem  he  sang  in  the  Church  of  the 
Nativity,  an  event  often  referred  to  by  him 
as  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  and  privileges 
of  his  life. 

Some  ten  years  ago  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  Delaware,  Ohio,  where,  June  25th  of  the 
present  year,  he  died  of  consumption. 

"All  who  ever  heard  Mr.  Phillips  sing  can 
understand  why  he  was  so  popular.  There 
was  music  in  his  voice  which  charmed;  there 
was  unction  also,  which  gave  him  power. 
No  other  person  could  sing  his  hymns  with 
the  power  he  did.  Men  and  women  who 
seemed  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  other  good 
influences  were  moved  by  h,is  tones,  at  least 
while  under  the  spell  of  his  voice.  One 
Sunday  evening,  while  he  was  singing  in 
Jerry  McAuley's  mission,  New  York  City, 
there  entered  the  room  the  famous  Kit  Burns, 
a  notorious  and  desperate  character,  accom- 
panied by  about  thirty  roughs.  They  marched 
to  the  front  and  took  seats.  After  several 
songs  had  been  sung,  some  one  called  out  from 
the  door,  'Kit,  you're  wanted.'  Kit  arose,  and 
with  an  oath  told  them  not  to  bother  him. 
Mr.  Phillips  continued  his  singing,  but  before 
long  the  voice  was  again  heard,  shouting 
roughly.  'Kit,  you're  wanted  outside.'  Kit 
stood  up,  and  in  a  coarse  voice  replied :  'Tell 
'em  this  is  the  first  Jesus  meeting  I've  ever 
been  at,  and  I  shall  stay  till  it's  out.'  Among 
the  songs  Mr.  Phillips  sang  on  this  occasion 
was  'Scatter  Seeds  of  Kindness.'  A  few  days 
after  a  woman  who  had  attended  the  meeting 
was  found  drunk  on  the  street  by  the  matron 
of  the  mission,  who  took  her  into  the  mission 
room.  When  the  woman  began  to  recover 
from  her  drunken  stupor  she  raised  herself 
on  her  elbow,  looked  around,  and  thinking 
she  was  in  the  tombs,  or  'lock-up,'  solil- 
oquized, 'Now,  I'll  have  to  stay  here  thirty 
days;  my  business  will  all  go  to  sticks.  I 
know  the  policeman.  When  I  get  out  I'll 
show  him.'  At  this  point  she,  looking  around 
more  closely,  realized  that  she  was  mistaken, 
and  muttered,  'I  ain't  in  the  tombs,  after  all. 
Where  am  I?'  Then,  after  a  moment,  she 
said,  'Oh,  I'm  in  that  place  where  they  scatter 
seeds  of  kindness!'  Before  the  woman  left 
the  place  a  prayer-meeting  for  her  special 
benefit  was  held.  She  was  converted,  and 
several  months  later  died  in  trftmph. 

"Much  of  Mr.  Phillips'  public  work,  aggre- 
gating nearly  five  thousand  services,  was 
done  gratuitously  for  benevolent  objects. 
Besides,  he  gave  large  sums  in  unostentatious 
private  charity.  Hundreds  of  the  poor  rever- 
ence his  memory.  His  personal  intercourse 
was  a  spiritual  blessing  to  thousands.  To 
those  whose  hearts  were  bowed  down  from 
bereavement,  or  troubles  from  any  cause,  the 
indescribable  pathos  of  his  voice  was  like  the 
dew  of  heaven  that  brightened  and  refreshed 
and  gave  hope.  Some  of  them,  as  he  sang, 
'may  forget  the  singer,  but  they  will  not 
forget  the  song;'  others  will  remember  him 
while  they  live,  aud  be  cheered  by  his  beau- 
tiful songs  in  the  hour  of  death." 


There  is  nothing  which  does  more  toward 
making  the  home  ideal  than  music,  and  the 
best  is  none  too  good  for  any  home.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  many  thousands  of  homes 
made  brighter  and  happier  by  having  the 
songs  and  echoes  of  the  beautiful  melodies 
which  fill  the  pages  of  this  book.  Published 
by  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick,  Springfield, 
Ohio. 


TO  MAKE  POTPOURRI  AT  HOME. 

People  who  like  sweet  odors  should  take 
advantage  of  the  summer  season  to  make 
their  own  potpourri  and  sachet.  The  custom 
of  preserving  the  petals  of  sweet-smelling 
flowers  for  the  sake  of  their  fragrant  perfume 
is  one  of  considerable  antiquity.  It  doubtless 
originated  in  the  East,  where  the  practice  of 
perfuming  by  means  of  dried  herbs  and  fra- 
grant woods  is  almost  universal.  In  England 
there  is  little  record  of  the  custom  until 
medieval  times,  when  we  find  in  most  old 
recipe-books  some  method  for  preserving  rose 
leaves  and  lavender,  which  were  probably  the 
earliest  forms  of  potpourri. 

The  perfume  of  many  of  the  sweetest  flowers 
dies  with  them,  and  it  is  therefore  obvious 
that  only  those  which  retain  their  odor  when 
dried  are  of  use  in  making  a  potpourri.  Of 
these,  the  chief  are  the  rose,  lavender,  sweet 
violet,  patchouli  leaves  and  cassia  buds. 

There  are  two  things  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  in  making  a  good  potpourri.  The 
first  is  to  use  only  the  best  quality  of  the 
necessary  articles,  and  the  second  to  see  they 
are  thoroughly  blended.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose a  large  wash  hand-basin  answers  well, 
the  ingredients  being  thoroughly  mixed 
by  rubbing  between  the  fingers  after  each 
article  is  added.  Essential  oils  should  first 
be  mixed  with  any  powdered  substance 
that  may  be  included  in  the  recipe  before 
being  mixed  with  the  other  ingredients. 
Flower  petals  should  always  be  dried  before 
using,  the  best  method  being  to  place  them  in 
a  thin  layer  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper,  and 
allow  the  moisture  to  evaporate' spontaneous- 
ly. Never  use  heat  to  dry  flower  petals. 
Either  of  the  following  recipes  makes  a  de- 
lightful potpourri: 

Take  of  rose  leaves 4  ounces;  cloves,  1  ounce; 
powdered  gum  benzoin,  1  ounce;  pimento,  1 
ounce;  essence  of  bergamot,  100  drops;  musk, 
4  grains ;  oil  of  cloves,  75  drops ;  oil  of  lavender 


(English),  120  drops ;  oil  of  cassia,  75 drops ;  attar 
of  rose,  40  drops.  Mix  the  musk  with  the 
powdered  cloves,  benzoin  and  pimento  thor- 
oughly, then  add  the  oils.  Blend  the  whole 
intimately  with  the  rose  leaves. 

Take  of  lavender  flowers  1  ounce ;  rose  leaves, 
3  ounces;  powdered  orris-root,  4  ounces;  vanil- 
la beans,  1  dram;  musk,  4  grains;  extract  of 
jasmine,  4  drams;  oil  of  sandalwood,  40  drops; 
oil  of  Neroli,  10  drops;  attar  of  rose,  20  drops. 
M^x  as  before. 

Take  of  rose  leaves  4  ounces;  tonka-beans, 

1  ounce;  sweet  violet  flowers,  2  ounces;  pow- 
dered orris-root,  2  ounces;  yellow  sandalwood, 

2  ounces;  gum  benzoin,  y,  ounce;  cloves,  % 
ounce;  musk,  10  grains;  oil  of  lavender  (Eng- 
lish), 12  drops;  oil  of  bergamot,  30  drops;  oil 
of  y  lang-y  lang,  20  drops ;  attar  of  rose,  20  drops. 
Mix  as  before.  It  is  well  to  preserve  the  pot- 
pourri in  a  glass-stoppered  jar  for  a  week 
before  exposing  it  in  a  bowl.  The  best  way  is 
to  put  out  a  little  at  a  time  and  keep  the  bulk 
in  the  stoppered  jar. 

In  the  preparation  of  sachet-powders  the 
same  care  should  be  used,  and  all  the*  solid 
ingredients  employed  must  first  be  ground  to 
a  coarse  powder.  The  following  selections  will 
be  found  to  be  excellent  working  formula}, 
and  are  easily  made : 

Heliotrope.— Take  of  rose  leaves 2 ounces; 
orris-root  powder,  1  ounce;  lavender  flowers, 
1  ounce;  tonka-beans,  2  drams;  benzoin  gum, 

1  dram;  musk,  5 grains;  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 

3  drops;  oil  of  sandal,  30  drops;  oil  of  Neroli, 

10  drops.  Mix. 

Millefleues!— Take  of  lavender  flowers  6 
drams ;  cloves,  2  drams ;  cassia  buds,  2  drams ; 
coriander,  4  drams;  benzoin',  >£dram;  vanilla, 
ldram;  nutmeg,  %  dram;  orris-root,  2  ounces; 
musk,  5  grains;  oil  of  rose,  5  drops;  oil  of 
Neroli,  4  drops;  oil  of  patchouli,  2  drops;  oil 
of  lavender  (English),  4  drops;  oil  of  verbena, 

2  drops;  oil  of  sandalwood,  10  drops.  Mix 
well. 

Frakgipant.- Orris-root,  2  ounces;  rose 
leaves, 2 ounces;  vanilla  pods,ldram;benzoin, 
1  dram;  oil  of  lavender  (English),  15  drops; 

011  of  bergamot,  16  drops ;  oil  of  cassia,  6  drops ; 
oil  of  pimento,  10  drops;  oil  of  sandalwood, 
30  drops;  oil  of  Neroli,  16  drops;  oil  of  rose, 
8  drops.   Mix  well. 

Sweet  Lavender.— Take  of  lavender  flowers 

1  pound;  benzoin,  1  ounce;  oil  of  lavender 
(English),  %  ounce;  extract  of  musk,  1  ounce. 
Mix  well. 

Jockey  Club.— Take  of  torris-root,  powdered, 
1%  pounds;  sandalwood,  ground,  %  pound; 
oil  of  bergamot,  %  ounce;  attar  of  rose,  15 
drops;  extract  of  musk,  1  ounce;  exftact  of 
civet,  %  ounce.  Mix  well. 

New-mowx  Hat.— Take  of  orris-root,  pow- 
dered, 2  pounds;  tonka-beans,  4  ounces; 
vanilla  beans,  4  ounces;  oil  of  bitter  almonds, 
5  drops;  oil  of  geranium,  60  drops;  attar  of 
rose,  15  drops;  oil  of  bergamot,  30  drops;  ex- 
tract of  musk,  6  drams.   Mix  well. 

Wood  Violet.— Take  of  orris-root,  powdered, 
\y2  pounds;  oil  of  bergamot,  15  drops;  oil  of 
bitter  almonds,  10 drops;  attar  of  rose,  10  drops; 
extract  of  musk,  %  ounce.   Mix  well. 

White  Heliotrope.— Take  of  heliotropine 
30  grains;  tonka-beans,  1  dram;  orris-root,  % 
ounce;  musk,  1  grain;  attar  of  rose,  3  drops. 
Mix  well. 

Clove  Pink.— Take  of  orris-root,  in  powder, 

2  ounces;  lavender  flowers,  1  ounce;  patchouli 
leaves,  %  ounce;  cloves,  2  drams;  deer-tongue, 
2  drams;  pimento,  1  dram;  musk,  2  grains; 
attar  of  rose,  10  drops;  oil  of  Neroli,  12  drops; 
oil  of  sandal,  20  drops;  oil  of  lavender  (Eng-V 
lish),  10  drops.  Mix  well. 

Sachet-powder,  after  mixing,  should  be 
placed  in  an  air-tight  jar  for  a  week  or  more; 
afterward,  it  can  be  placed  in  thin  paper 
envelops,  then  carefully  sealed,  or  thin  silk 
bags. 


CIGARETTES. 

Do  you  care  to  know  how  they  are  made?  I 
think  lean  enlighten  you.  An  Italian  boy  only 
eight  years  old  was  brought  before  a  justice  in 
New  York  City  as  a  vagrant,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  young  tramp.  But  with  what  did  the  officer 
charge  him?  Only  with  picking  up  cigar- 
stumps  from  the  streets  and  gutters.  To  prove 
this  he  showed  the  boy's  basket,  half  full  of 
stumps,  water-soaked  and  covered  with  mud. 

"What  do  you  do  with  these?"  asked  his 
honor. 

What  do  you  think  was  his  answer? 

"I  sell  them  to  a  man  for  ten  cents  a  pound, 
to  be  used  in  making  cigarettes." 

Not  a  particularly  agreeable  piece  of  infor- 
mation, is  it,  boys? 

In  our  large  cities  there  are  a  great  many 
eigfrr-butt  grubbers,  as  they  are  called.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  a  pretty  name,  though  very  ap- 
propriate, for  it  is  applied  to  boys  and  girls 
who  scour  the  streets  in  search  of  half-burned 
cigars  and  stumps,  which  are  dried  and  then 
sold  to  be  used  in  making  cigarettes. 

But  this  is  not  all,  nor  even  the  worst  of  it. 
These  cigarettes  have  been  analyzed,  and  phy- 
sicians and  chemists  were  surprised  to  find 
how  much  opium  is  put  into  them.  A  tobac- 
conist himself  says  that  "the  extent  to  which 
drugs  are  used  in  cigarettes  is  appalling." 
"Havana  flavoring"  for  this  same  purpose  is 
sold  everywhere  by  the  thousand  barrels. 
This  flavoring  is  made  from  the  tonka-bean, 
which  contains  a  deadly  poison.  The  wrap- 
pers, warranted  to  be  rice-paper,  are  some- 
times made  of  common  paper  and  sometimes 
of  filthy  scrapings  of  rag-pickers  bleached 
white  with  arsenic.  What  a  cheat  to  be  prac- 
ticed on  people  \— Sunday-school  Visitor.  \ 


BEAUTY  REPAIRED  TO  ORDER. 

Beauty  is  not  skin  deep.  At  least  the  beauty 
specialists  say  not,  and  in  all  big  cities  there 
are  well-known  toilet  parlors  where  women 
out  of  repair  go  and  in  a  few  hours  have  their 
looks  mended  and  renovated  in  a  remarkable 
manner. 

The  process  begins  with  the  manicure,  who 
can  pare,  clean,  file,  bleach  and  polish  the 
most  neglected  finger-tips  till  the  ugliest  hand 
takes  on  a  look  of  symmetrical  refinement  as- 
tonishing to  its  owner. 

Then,  if  desired,  the  clever  girl  will  roll  up 
the  customer's  sleeves  to  the  elbow,  plunge 
hands  and  wrists  in  a  crystal  bowl  filled  with 
warm  water  and  perfumed  liquid  soap,  and 
give  them  a  genuine  bath. 

She  rnbs  and  kneads  them,  uses  a  soft  little 
brush  the  while,  dries  them  on  a  linen  towel, 
applies  a  soothing,  odorless  white  cream, 
whitens  them  with  a  vegetable  preparation, 
touches  a  liquid  borax  to  moisten  palms, 
scorches  away  disfiguring  hair  along  the  fore- 
arm, and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  pro- 
duces a  pair  of  as  white,  smooth,  dainty 
polished  members  as  ever  beauty  would  ask 
to  display  below  her  ball-gown  sleeve. 

By  making  engagements  to  come  at  regular 
intervals,  she  will  treat  them  till  this  aspect 
becomes  permanent,  and  as  she  works  she 
explains  all  the  means  whereby  at  home  the 
course  of  improvement  can  be  kept  up. 

Out  of  the  manicure's  hand  the  expert  ped- 
icure carries  one  off  to  a  little  alcove.  The 
canons  of  true  beauty  now  read  in  favor  of  the 
feet  that  are  not  only  straight  and  seemly 
inside  long,  well-shaped  patent-leather  shoes, 
but  satisfactory  objects  as  well  for  the  owner's 
contemplation  when  de'nuded  of  all  covering. 

The  hair-dresser  comes  along  after  a  little  and 
in  another  alcove,  without  more  injury  to 
one's  toilet  than  removal  of  one's  hat,  inau- 
gurates an  exhilarating  shampoo. 

There  is  yet  another  process  that  is  followed 
by  women  who  desire  facial  treatment  for 
wrinkles  or  pallor  or  blemishing  moles,  moth 
patches,  or  the  disfiguring  blackheads  that  in 
the  dusty  city  settle  into  the  closest-woven 
skins.  Here  with  steam  or  electricity  the  most 
wonderful  results  are  accomplished.  A  halt 
hour  is  spent  hanging  over  a  cloud  of  steam, 
while  a  firm-fingered  attendant  smooths  and 
pinches,  washes  and  brushes,  polishes  and 
douches  the  offending  features  till  they  glow 
with  color  aud  cleanliness. 

Now,  so  heartily  do  women  advocate  and 
benefit  by  this  species  of  treatment  for  good 
looks,  that  those  who  can  afford  it  make  a 
regular  round  of  the  toilet  parlor  by  appoint- 
ment on  certain  hours  and  days.  They  have 
their  own  lockers  in  a  big  dressing-room, 
where  they  keep  a  flannel  or  white  Turkish 
bath-robe,  a  pair  of  slippers  and  a  complete 
set  of  toilet  implements  for  manicure  and  ped- 
icure, hair-dresser  and  masseuse.  Numbers  of 
them,  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  a  pound  of 
prevention,  bring  their  school-girl  daughters, 
too,  for  here  the  hair-dresser  will  treat  a  scant 
suit  for  richer  growth,  encourage  their  eye- 
brows to  take  a  deeper,  clearer  line,  keep  a 
girl's  feet  from  corns,  cure  her  of  biting  her 
nails  and  lips,  and  tone  up  a  complexion  that 
threatens  to  grow  coarse  or  thick. 

MADE  BY  OUR  GRANDMOTHERS. 

To  have  a  woven  woolen  bedspread  was  a 
matter  of  family  pride,  especially  so  if  the 
fleece  came  from  one's  own  flock  and  the 
housemother  and  daughters  had  carded  the 
wool  and  spun  the  rolls. 

These  preliminaries  accomplished,  there  fol- 
lowed serious  consultation  concerning  the 
pattern  to  be  selected,  or  perchance  an  entire- 
ly new  one,  to  be  designed  by  the  most  ingeni- 
ous and  skilful  weaver  within  call;  for  such 
treasures  were  "to  be  handed  down,"  a  matter 
of  no  small  moment  in  those  days  of  thrifty 
housewifery. 

Such  an  heirloom,  blue  and  white,  descended 
in  course  of  years  to  a  blue-eyed  Dorothy,  a 
namesake,  from  an  ancestress  three  genera- 
tions removed.  It  is  still  on  duty,  as  strong 
and  comely  as  of  yore;  not,  however,  as  a 
coverlet  for  the  best  bed,  ready  for  company 
In  a  corner  of  the  ancient  ample  parlor  of  the 
old  farm-house,  but  given  the  place  of  greatest 
honor,  swaying  in  massive  folds  as  portiere 
over  the  massive  archway  of  an  entrance- 
hall,  "the  most  cherished  souvenir  under  bur 
roof-tree, "writes  its  proud, enthusiastic  owner; 
an  oaken  rod,  finished  with  delicately  carved 
acorns,  fashioned  with  reverent  touch  by  the 
master  of  the  house,  holds  it  well  in  place. 

Edging  the  quilt  is  a  bordering  of  vines, 
leaves  aud  flowers,  some  of  them  uumentioned 
in  works  of  botanical  lore;  these  so  sway 
their  stems  and  tendrils  as  to  give  space  at 
the  four  corners  to  sweeping  arabesques  and 
labyrinthine  windings  perplexingly  mysteri- 
ous to  follow. 

Pretty  well  up  toward  the  top  one  notes  a 
basket  of  goodly  proportions  crowded  with 
flowers— old-fashioned  garden  beauties  with  a 
sprinkling  of  much-coveted  herb  blossoms  so 
dear  to  the  hearts  of  our  thrifty  foremothers. 

The  grand  centerpiece,  the  head  and  bust  of 
Washington,  appears  next,  surrounded  by  a 
double  border  of  simple  white  flowers,  and 
between  them,  woven  in  Roman  letters,  just 
one  word— Liberty. 

Over  the  head  of  the  chieftain  wave  two 
flags. 

Below  this  pictured  story  ^pf  the  Father  of 
our  Country  stands  an  eagle  with  wide- 
mouthed  beak ;  thirteen  stars  are  above  the 
war-bird's  head,  and  upon  an  outflowing  ban- 
ner is  inscribed,  E.  Pluribus  Unum. —Harper's 
Bazar. 


August  1,  1895. 
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HOW  FLOWERS  HIRE  THEIR  POLLEN  CARRIED. 

What  are  bees  and  wasps  and  butterflies  so 
busy  about,  as  they  fly  among  fruit-trees  in 
full  bloom,  or  above  the  garden  flower-beds, 
or  over  the  clover- fields?  "Gathering  honey," 
you  will  say,  and  that  is  true,  as  far  as  it  goes; 
but  these  pretty  flying  travelers  are  doing 
more  than  merely  feasting  and  lading  them- 
selves with  honey,  as  you  call  it,  to  bear  home. 
The  correct  name  for  the  sweet  liquid  found  in 
many  flowers  is  nectar,  and  the  part  of  the 
flower  that  holds  the  nectar  is  called  nectary. 
The  bee  sucks  the  nectar,  swallows  it  into  his 
crop,  where  it  is  somewhat  changed,  then 
[  pumps  it  up,  empties  it  into  the  cells  of  the 
honeycomb,  and  this  is  really  honey. 

I  wonder  if  you  know  in  what  part  of  a 
flower  the  nectar  is  usually  kept?  I  am  pretty 
sure  that  you  as  well  as  insects  know  where  to 
find  it  in  the  red  clover,  in  the  sweet  locust 
flowers,  and  in  the  curving  spurs  of  colum- 
bine; for  the  children  generally  are  fond  of 
sucking  the  nectar  from  these  flowers.  It  is 
the  base,  or  lower  part,  of  each  slender  clover- 
blossom  that  must  be  nipped  off  to  get  at  the 
dainty  droplet  which  it  contains.  Now,  bees 
and  other  honey  or  nectar  gathering  insects 
have  had  long  experience  at  this  work,  and 
know  very  well  where  to  find  what  they  seek. 
As  a  bee  makes  his  way  down  into  the  flower- 
to  sip  its  nectar,  must  he  not  push  his  head 
and  shoulders  against  the  stamens  and  pistils? 
If  the  pollen  be  ripe,  some  of  the  grains 
shaken  from  the  stamens  will  pretty  cer- 
tainly stick  to  the  bee,  particularly  if  he  wears 
a  velvet  coat.  Suppose  a  bee  or  other  insect 
to  get  well  powdered  with  pollen,  in  his  visit 
to  a  flower,  do  you  see  what  will  happen  as  he 
dips  down  into  another  blossom?  As  he 
brushes  against  its  pistils,  very  likely  some  of 
the  tiny  grains  of  pollen  on  his  head  or  body 
will  be  dislodged,  and  if  ever  so  little  fall  on 
the  pistil  of  the  second  flower,  a  useful  work 
has  been  done ;  for  in  this  way  the  seeds  grow- 
ing down  in  the  ovary  will  be  made  fertile. 
How  useful  to  flowers  are  the  bees,  butter- 
flies, and  many  other  insects!  When  Jack 
learned  how  pollen  is  carried  about  by  insects, 
he  said  he  thought  we  might  call  them  na- 
ture's little  foot-pages,  because  they  do  her 
errands  for  her. 

Of  course,  the  pollen  of  one  flower  would  do 
no  good  if  dropped  upon  the  pistils  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  flower,  but  very  often  many  plants 
of  the  same  kind  grow  near  together;  and 
besides,  bees  and  butterflies  prefer'  to  visit 
only  one  particular  kind  of  plant  at  a  time. 
Then,  too,  not  all  nectar-bearing  plants  yield 
their  delicate  food  to  every  insect  that  comes 
along.  Certain  plants  hide  the  nectar  in  a 
deep  cup  or  spur,  quite  out  of  reach  of  all  in- 
sects except  special  ones  that  are  particularly 
adapted  to  secure  the  nectar  of  these  very 
plants.  Bees  not  only  seek  nectar,  but  pollen 
also,  which  they  gather  and  tuck  away  in 
little  shallow  pockets  on  their  hind  legs.  The 
golden  pollen-dust  is  taken  to  the  hive  or 
nest,  emptied  out  of  the  curious  pockets,  and 
mixed  by  the  bees  with  honey  into  a  soft 
brown  paste.  This  queer-flavored  mixture  is 
packed  away  in  cells  and  kept  as  food,  partic- 
ularly for  the  young  bees.  It  is  called  bee- 
bread.  Just  here  let  me  tell  you  that  the 
flowers  which  bear  nectar,  or  honey,  as  you 
call  it,  are  the  ones  which  are  sweet-smelling, 
or  which  have  bright-colored  petals— some- 
times are  both  sweet  and  gay-colored. 

Now,  can  you  guess  the  use  of  the  showy 
banners  hung  out  by  so  many  plants?  They 
are  signals  to  say  to  insects,  "Honey  is' here; 
honey  is  here"!  Come  and  sip  it;  come  and  sip 
it!  I'll  give  you  sweet  nectar  if  you'll  carry 
my  pollen  to  my  neighbors  and  fetch  theirs  to 
me."  And  right  glad  are  the  nectar-loving 
creatures  to  take  advantage  of  the  offer  of  the 
flowers;  and  the  flowers,  too,  may  thank  the 
bearers  of  the  pollen  freight,  for  without  this 
help  many  species  would  soon  die  out.  In 
some  countries  the  red  clover  sets  no  seeds, 
because  there  are  no  bumblebees.  The  pro- 
boscis of  the  hive-bee  is  not  long  enough  to 
reach  the  nectar,  and  therefore  they  do  not 
visit  these  flowers.  In  parts  of  Central  Amer- 
ica the  same  thing  is  said  to  be  true,  and  for 
the  same  reason  of  the  scarlet  runner,  the 
beautiful  flowering  bean  that  is  common  in 
yards  and  gardens.  So  if  there  were  no 
bumblebees  in  any  part  of  the  world,  both 
the  red  clover  and  the  scarlet  runner  would 
die  for  lack  of  fertile  seeds  to  keep  up  the 
stock. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that  there 
are  some  rogues  among  bees  which  do  not  pay 
for  their  nectar.  Such  nectar  thieves  bite 
holes  through  the  lower  part  of  the  flower  into 
the  nectary  and  steal  what  they  wish,  instead 
of  going,  as  they  should,  to  the  open  flower  and 
sucking  up  the  nectar,  then  payhig  for  it  by 
carrying  pollen  to  the  other  blossoms.  This  is 
a  very  mean  thing  for  bumblebees  or  for  any 
insect  to  do;  for  there  is  an  old  bargain'be- 
tween  flowering  plants  and  certain  little 
animals  that  the  former  shall  give  tbejr  4kc- 
tar  to  the  latter  as  payment  for  bearing  their 
pollen.  For  thousands  and  thousands  of 
yi'  irs  before  men  lived  on  the  earth  this 
ti  iffic  was  going  on,  wherever  there  were 
flowering  plants  and  insects.  And  it  is  to 
t  iis  long-standing  commerce  that  we  owe  the 
lilies,  sweet-peas  and  larkspurs  of  our" flower 
borders;  the  snow-white  flowers  of  the  buck- 
wheat, and  the  delicate  blue  ones  of  the  flax, 
that  cover  cultivated  fields;  the  velvet  mul- 
leins and  brave  old  thistles,  all  bristling  with 
armor,  of  our  roadsides;  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups and  violets  that  bedeck  the  meadows  and 
pastures;  the  geraniums  and  orchids  of  the 


woods;  the  blazing  cardinal  flowers  and  spice- 
scented  azaleas  of  lowlands;  the  wild  roses 
and  laurels  of  hillsides  and  mountain  lands ; 
and  the  multitudes  of  beautiful  blooming 

:  things  that  make  the  world  lovely,  and  that 

I  load  the  air  with  fragrance. 

j  Flowers  not  only  hail  passing  insects  by 
sending  out  fragrant  odors  and  fluttering  gay 
petals  or  sepals,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  many 
of  them  have  distinct  markings  that  guide 
the  insect  visitors  directly  to  the  nectary. 
You  have  all  seen  many  flowers  whose  corolla 
is  marked  with  dots,  lines  or  circles  of  a  differ- 
ent color.  Flowers  that  only  open  after  twi- 
light and  whose  seeds  are  fertilized  by 
night-moths,  do  not  have  the  pathfinders,  as 
we  call  the  lines  or  color-spots  that  point  the 
way  to  the  nectar;  but  look  at  your  nastur- 
tiums, pansies,  hollyhocks,  sweet-williams 
and  oxalis  and  you  will  easily  find  the  insect 
guides. 

In  many  blossoms  with  irregularly  shaped 
corollas,  such  as  the  large  ones  of  the  fox-glove 
and  the  catalpa,  or  the  small  blue  ones  of  the 
ground-ivy,  and  most  of  the  mint  tribe,  the 
lower  lip  is  beautifully  marked  with  bright 
dots,  lines  or  mottlings.  It  is  on  this  lower 
lip,  or  "door-step,"  as  some  one  has  called  it, 
that  the  nectar  or  pollen  seeker  alights  before 
entering  the  throat  of  the  flower,  and  where 
he  pauses  as  he  comes  out  to  brush  off-  some 
of  the  pollen,  and  maybe  to  fill  his  pollen- 
basket,  before  flitting  away.— Glimpses  of  the 
Plant  World. 


AMERICA  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO. 

Imr/risonment  for  debt  was  a  common  prac- 
tice. 

There  was  not  a  public  library  in  the  United 
States. 

Almost  all  the  furniture  was  imported  from 
England. 

An  old  copper-mine  in  Connecticut  was  used 
as  a  prison. 

Every  gentleman  wore  a  queue  and  pow- 
dered his  hair. 

There  was  only  one  hat  factory,  and  that 
made  cocked  hats. 

Two  stage-coaches  bore  all  the  travel  between 
New  York  and  Boston. 

A  gentleman  bowing  to  a  lady  always  scraped 
his  foot  on  the  ground. 

Virginia  contained  a  fifth  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation of  the  country. 

Crockery  plates  were  objected  to  because 
they  dulled  the  knives. 

A  day  laborer  considered  himself  well  paid 
with  two  shillings  a  day. 

A  man  who  jeered  at  the  preacher  or  crit- 
icised the  sermon  was  fined. 

Beef,  pork,  salt  fish,  potatoes  and  hominy 
were  the  staple  diet  all  the  year  round. 

The  whipping-post  and  pillory  were  still 
standing  in  Boston  and  New  York.' 

Buttons  were  scarce  and  expensive,  and  the 
trousers  were  fastened  with  pegs  or  laces. 

A  new  arrival  in  a  jail  was  set  upon  by  his 
fellow-prisoners  and  robbed  of  everything  he 
had. 

When  a  man  had  enough  tea  he  placed  his 
spoon  across  his  cup  to  indicate  that  he  wanted 
no  more. 

Leather  breeches,  a  checked  shirt,  a  red  flan- 
nel jacket  and  a  cocked  hat  formed  the  dress 
of  an  artisan. 

The  church  collection  was  taken  in  a  bag  at 
the  end  of  a  pole,  with  a  bell  attached  to  rouse 
sleepy  contributors. 

There  were  no  manufactures  in  this  country, 
and  every  housewife  raised  her  own  flax  and 
made  her  own  linen. 


SUMMER   VACATION   TOURS  VIA  THE 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

SPECIAL  CAR  PARTIES  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
TO  COLORADO,  UTAH,  MONTANA,  YELLOW- 
STONE  PARK,    BLACK   HILLS,  HOT 
SPRINGS,  S.  D.  AND  MINNESOTA. 

The  "Burlington  Route"  announces  two  more 
personally  conducted  Summer  Vacation  Tours 
for  the  season  of  1895  to  the  West  and  North- 
west. The  first  one  was  given  June  26th,  and 
was  a  great  success.  These  tours  include  near- 
ly all  the  scenery  and  places  of  interest  in  Col- 
orado, TJtah,Wyoming,  Montana  and  the  Black 
Hills,  as  -well  as  a  trip  through  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  They  are  personally  conducted 
because  experience  has  shown  that  vacation- 
ists desiring  to  make  a  comprehensive  tour  in 
the  best  company  and  at  the  most  moderate 
expense  may  thus*  be  relieved  of  all  worry  and 
trouble  by  the  manager,  who  attends  to  every 
detail. 

SECOND  TOUR. 
Seventeen  Days;  Cost,  $160.00. 
Leaving  St.  Louis,  Wednesday,  August  7th. 
To  the  Yellowstone  Park,  by  way  of  Kansas 
City  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  through  the  Black 
Hills,by  way  of  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood,  Spear- 
fish,  Lead  City,  Custer  Battlefield,  six  days' 
circuit  of  Yellowstone  Park,  returning  via 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Minneapolis,  Lake 
Minnetonka. 

THIRD  TOUR. 
Fourteen  Days;  Cost,  $130.00. 
Leaving  St.  Louis.  Wednesday,  August  14th. 

Through  Colorado,  via  Denver,  Manitou, 
Pike's  Peak,  Colorado  Springs,  Royal  Gorge, 
Marshall  Pass— around  the  circle— Mt.  Ouray 
stage  ridge,  Rio  Grande  Southern,  Rico,  Duran- 
go,  Glenwood  Springs,  Leadville. 

What  the  Cost  Includes.— The  cost  of 
tickets  for  these  tours  includes  all  necessary 
expenses  en  route— railroad  transportation, 
sleeping-car  fares,  meals  en  route,  lodging  at 
hotels  and  on  car,'  carriage  drives  and  side 
trips  as  specified.  For  further  information 
apply  to  D.  O.  Ives,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MUST  WEAR  KNICKERBOCKERS. 

As  a  matter  of  health  no  form  of  exercise 
can  surpass  the  bicycle,  and  when  a  woman 
handles  the  machine  cleverly  she  makes  a 
picture,  with  her  graceful,  well-poised  figure, 
that  is  good  to  look  upon. 

Of  course,  costume  has  much  to  do  with  her 
appearance,  and  no  one  with  a  long,  flopping 
skirt  under  petticoats  and  other  flying  dra- 
peries can  look  anything  but  ridiculous. 

In  France  the  women  wear  the  most  appro- 
priate cycling  costumes,  with  short  tunic  and 
leggings,  but  in  New  York  ladies  prefer  a 
longer  skirt,  and  for  them  some  pretty  cos- 
tumes have  been  sent  from  Paris  recently. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  Is  of  tan-colored 
cloth  with  short,  wide  skirt,  fitting  closely  at 
the  hips,  and  plaited  in  the  back.  There  is  no 
braid,  no  facing,  and  the  breadths  are  laid 
upon  each  other  and  stitched.  This  is  to  pre- 
vent any  possible  catching  of  the  feet  In  the 
drapery. 

Knickerbockers  of  the  same  material  are 
worn  under  this  skirt,  and  there  are  well-cut, 
close-fitting  leggings  to  match,  buttoned  on 
the  side.  A  charming  little  cutaway  coat, 
buttoned  over  the  chest,  reveals  at  the  throat 
and  waist  a  waistcoat  of  tan-colored  bengaline, 
with  hair-lines  of  red  about  an  inch  apart. 

The  hat,  of  tan-colored  felt,  is  what  is  known 
as  alpine  shape,  the  crown  cleft  in  the  middle. 
It  has  a  circular  band  of  tan  ribbon,  and  a 
scarlet  wing  at  the  side.  The  shoes  are  of  tan 
suede,  low  cut,  so  as  to  give  freedom  to  the 
ankle. 

Another  pretty  wheeling-dress,  intended  for 
a  summer  model,  to  be  worn  in  the  country,  is 
of  pale  gray  mohair,  with  skirt  cut  as  above, 
Eton  jacket,  without  sleeves,  to  be  worn  over 
a  white  and  black  striped  cambric  shirt,  with 
black  satin  belt  and  stock  collar,  and  a  little 
white  straw  hat,  trimmed  with  choux  of  black 
satin. 

Black  shoes  and  black  stockings  were  to  be 
worn  with  this  costume,  and  in  cooler  weath- 
er leggings  of  black  kid,  soft  and  pliable, 
reaching  to  the  knees. 

Alpaca  is  to  be  as  favorite  a  material  for 
bicycle  as  for  traveling  wear,  experience  show- 
ing  it  to  be  almost  impervious  to  dust,  easily 
kept  clean,  and  free  from  wrinkles.  It  is,  of 
course,  in  these  respects,  a  summer  material. 

Knickerbockers  of  the  same  material  as  the 
skirt,  or  certainly  matching  it  in  color,  are  de 
riguer.—  Vogue. 


THE  THEORY  OF  A  DRAW  CUT. 

A  writer  in  the  Railway  Heviewthus  explains 
why  it  is  that  a  knife  cuts  better  when  drawn 
across  the  object  to  be  cut: 

This  matter  of  varying  the  angle  to  be  cut 
by  varying  the  motion  of  the  cutting-tool  is 
something  that  is  learned  almost  instinctively 
in  actual  practice.  The  small  boy  very  quick- 
ly comes  to  understand  that  his  knife  will  cut 
better  if  he  gives  the  blade  a  drawing  motion 
while  cutting.  This  is  due  to  two  reasons: 
One  that  the  knife,  even  on  rare  occasions 
when  it  is  sharp,  is  microscopically  a  saw,  and 
the  drawing  motion  gives  the  teeth  a  chance 
to  act;  and  the  other  that,  as  the  drawing 
becomes  more  rapid,  the  cutting  angle  of  the 
blade  is  made  smaller  and,  sharper,  so  that  a 
rapid  draw  really  gives  a  temporary  sharpness 
to  the  instrument.  These  are  trifling  and 
elementary  matters,  but  they  will  serve  to 
emphasize  what  I  have  many  a  time  urged 
upon  young  mechanics;  the  desirability,  nay, 
the  very  necessity,  of  close  observation  of  and 
speculation  upon  the  reasons  for  the  common 
phenomena  of  every-day  life. 


THE  EXODUS  OF  EMIGRANTS. 

With  complacency,  rather  than  regret,  we 
may  receive  the  statistics  which  show  that 
312,771  steerage  passengers  left  this  country  for 
their  native  shores  last  year,  while  only  314,407 
immigrants  arrived^making  the  increase  in 
the  immigrant  population  for  the  whole  year 
less  than  two  thousand.  This  exodus  of  the 
aliens,  while  due  in  some  degree  to  the  com- 
mercial depression  in  1894,  has  other  and  more 
permanent  causes.  It  does  not  imply  that  we 
are  losing  our  prosperity;  it  simply  means 
that  there  is  not  now  the  crying  need  for  labor 
of  any  and  all  kinds,  even  the  least  efficient. 
Immigration  of  past  years  has  furnished  more 
than  enough  hands  to  till  the  vast  tracts  of 
virgin  soil,  and  to  aid  generally  in  material 
development.  There  was  a  time  when  immi- 
grants were  welcome,  and  they  came  in  vast 
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Watches,  $2.95  to  $7.25 

All  stem  -wind  and  stem  set.  These 
are  hard  times  prices,  butwemust 
do  business.  Send  usyourorder 
i.nd  we  will  ship  the  watch  by- 
express  for  to  examine,  and  if 
you  do  not  And  it  just  as  re- 
presented and  equal  to  any 
watch  you  ever  saw  retail- 
ed at  two  or  three  times 
ourprice.don'tpayacent, 
but  if  satisfied  pay  the  ex- 
press agent  the  price  of 
watch  and  express  charges 
and  it  is  yours.  Cash  with 
order  Bavet  express  charges* 

Description:  A  Genuine 
Dueber  Silverine  case, 
gents  full  size,  made  com- 
pact and  strong  with  two 
back  caps  to  protect  the 
works.  Will  keep  its  color 
and  wear  a  lifetime.  (Best 
watch  made  for  hard 
usage.)  Fitted  complete 
with  a  good  running  im- 
ported stem  wind  and  stem 
et  jeweled  movements. 95, 
same  with  7-jeweled  Trenton 
warranted  for  5  years  $8.35. 
11-jeweled  Springfield.  JB.95. 
15  jeweled  Elgin  or  Waltham,  good  for  a  lifetime,  $7.25. 
In  ordering  state  which  is  wanted  and  mention  the 
price.  We  sell  good  watches  only  and  our  prices  are  below 
all  others.  Order  at  once  or  cut  out  this  adv.,  it  may  not 
appear  again.  Address  B.  II.  KIRK  <fc  CO.,  Wholesale 
Jewelers,  ITS  Washington  St.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Beeman's-nTHE  rGrL 
Pepsin  Gum 

CAUTION.— See  that  the 
name  Beeman  is  on  each 
wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of 
Chewing  Gum 

And  a  Delicious  Remedy  far 

Indigestion  and  Seasickness. 
Send  5c.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
89  LaieSt.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Originators  of 
Pepsin  Chevying  Cum. 


V  fo 

$The QUAKER 


DISHES  ? 

No  need  of  it.   The  Faultless 
Quaker  will  do  it  for  you  and 
ave  time,  hands,  dishes,  money, 
and  patience;  no 
scalded  hands, 
broken  or  chip- 
ped dishes,  no 
muss.  Washes, 
rinces,  dries  and 
polishes  quickly. 
Made  of  best  ma- 
terial, lasts  a  life- 
time. Sell  atsight. 
Agents,  women  or 
men  of  honor  de- 
^gsiring  employ- 
ment may  have  a 
paying  business 
by  writing  now 
circulars  and  terms  to  agents, 

NOVELTY  CO.,  Salem,  0. 
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numbers;  but  that  time  has  passed.  The 
United  States  is  no  longer  an  undeveloped 
country.  The  population  has  multiplied,  and 
in  the  East,  at  least,  the  supply  of  labor  ex- 
ceeds the  demand.  Poverty,  fed  and  nourished 
chiefly  by  the  foreign  element,  is  rearing  its 
hydra  head.  Every  year  our  social  conditions 
are  becoming  morq  like  those  of  Europe;  and 
that  is  why  the  aliens  are  returning  to  their 
birthplaces.  As  it  is,  we  have  ten  millions  of 
them,  a  number  so  great  as  to  render  slow  in- 
deed the  assimilation  which  is  so  necessary 
under  our  democratic  institutions. 


A  SUNNY  FACE. 

Wear  it.  It  is  your  privilege.  It  has  the 
quality  of  mercy;  it  is  twice  blessed.  It 
blesses  it  possessor  and  all  who  come  under  its 
benign  influence;  it  is  a  daily  boon  to  him  who 
wears  it,  and  a  constant,  ever-flowing  benedic- 
tion to"  all  his  friends.  Men  and  women,  youth 
and  children,  seek  the  friendship  of  the 
sunny-faced.  All  doors  are  open  to  those  who 
smile.  All  social  circles  welcome  cheeriness. 
A  sunny  face  is  an  open  sesame  to  heart  and 
home.  By  it  burdens  are  lightened,  cares  dis- 
pelled, sorrows  banished,  and  hope  made  to 
reign  triumphant  where  fear,  doubt  and 
despondency  held  high  carnival. 

Get  the  glow  and  radiance  from  such  near- 
ness to  the  throne  as  God  permits  to  his  own. 
Bring  from  a  holy  and  divine  communion  a 
face  luminous  with  light,  and  let  it  glow  and 
shine  on  all  around.  A  little  child  on  the 
street  of  a  great  city,  wishing  to  cross  at  a 
point  where  the  surging  throng  and  the  pass- 
ing vehicles  made  the  feat  dangerous  to  the 
strong,  and  especially  to  the  weak,  paused, 
hesitated,  and  asked  a  sunny-faced  gentleman 
to  carry  her  across.  It  was  the  sunny  face 
that  won  the  child's  confidence.  Childhood 
makes  no  mistakes. 


[FREE 


PiailD  and  OrPan  ROOk  Grand  Art  Portfolio.  AUlatestandl 
riailU  CUIU  Ulgail  DUUft.  up,  and  Pianos  $109  up.  Showshowtc 


best  styles.   Organs  from  _ 
.  -  to  buy  from  factory  and  save 
60  per  ct.  If  interested  book  sent  free.  Free  trial  in  your  home  and  credit  (riven.  Estab'd  SO  years. 
Instruments  warranted  25  years.  Write  for  book  to-day.  CORNISH  &  CO.,  WnxhliiKton,  N.  J 
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SEWING  ^MACHINE 

CATALOGUE  FREE. 

We  want  to  send  our  new  16-page\catalogue  to  every 
family  in  America  that  is  thinking  of  buying  a  modern, 
up-to-date,  high-grade  sewing-machine.  We  beat  the 
world  on  prices.  Every  machine  shipped  direct  from  the 
factory,  on  thirty  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.   Catalogue  Free  to  any  address. 
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August  1,  1895. 


(But  household. 


PARTING  SONG. 

Say  not  adieu,  but  au  revoir— 

We  owe  the  past  a  farewell  sigh : 
A  tear  to  mutual  pleasures  o'er, 

To  hallowed  scenes  a  fond  good-by ; 
But  even  these,  in  other  days, 

Shall  memory  oft  renew, 
And  may  we,  ere  we  go  our  ways, 

Say  au  revoir,  but  not  adieu. 

Say  not  adieu,  butau  revoir — 

And  let  each  overflowing  heart, 
In  silence,  a  libation  pour. 

To  pledge  our  friendship  ere  we  part; 
No  vow  with  sacred  oil  or  wine 

Than  such  an  offering  is  more  true- 
An  earnest  hand-clasp— mine  and  thine, 

Then  au  revoir,  but  not  adieu. 

— Thomas  Thackery  Swinbourne. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Wash-day  Hints. — Fruit- 
time  is  a  hard  time  on 
table-linen,  and  the  chil- 
dren's clothes  are  apt  to 
suffer  also,  if  some  one 
does  not,  attend  to  the 
fruit  stains' before  the  articles  go  into  the 
wash-tub.  Boiling  water  poured  through 
the  stained  places  will  remove  them  from 
either  white  or  colored  clothes,  but  this 
must  be  done  before  they  have  been  washed. 
The  same  treatment  will  remove  tea  or 
coffee  stains.  Fresh  grass  stains,  often  so 
annoying  on  children's  clothing,  may  be 
entirely  removed  with  salt  and  water,  if 
they  are  first  well  rubbed  with  fresh  butter 
or  other  unsalted  grease. 

Mildew,  iron  rust  and  ink  stains  may  be 
removed,  if  taken  at  once,  by  thoroughly 
saturating  the  spots  with  leinon-juice, 
covering  them  with  salt,  and  then  laying 
the  articles  where  the  sun  will  shine  full 
upon  the  spots.  They  may  need  a  second 
or  third  application  of  the  lemon-juice  and 
salt.  After  the  stains  have  disappeared, 
wash  the  articles  first  in  clear  water  and 
then  in  the  usual  way.  If  these  stains 
have  been  left  for  some  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  them  out  without  de- 
stroying the  fabric. 

Javelle-water  is  convenient  to  keep  on 
hand  for  removing  any  stains  that  do  not 
yield  readily  to  the  hot  water  treatment, 
and  a  tablespoonf  ul  to  a  quart  of  water  will 
whiten  any  articles  that  have  become  yel- 
low from  careless  washing  or  lying  unused 
for  a  long  time.  This  is  made  by  putting 
half  a  pound  of  chlorid  of  lime  in  a  jar, 
pouring  on  two  quarts  of  boiling  water  and 
stirring  it  with  a  stick  until  it  is  dissolved. 
Let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
pour  off  the  clear  solution  and  add  to  it  a 
pound  of  soda  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  boil- 
ing  water.  Let  it  settle  again,  and  then  pour 
off  the  clear  solution  and  bottle  it  for  use. 
Keep  it  in  a  cool  place.  After  using  javel  le- 
water,  the  articles  should  be  washed  in  the 
usual  way  to  remove  it  entirely  from  the 
fabric. 

Children's  Country  Homes. — A  charity 
which  appeals  to  nearly  every  heart  is- that 
of  furnishing  a  home  in  the  country,  if  it 
bo  only  for  a  few  weeks,  for  the  poor  chil- 
dren who  are  huddled  in  tenements  and 
alleys  of  our  large  cities.  It  seems  espec- 
ially fitting  that  more  favored  children  and 
young  people  should  lend  a  helping  hand 
to  the  poor  little  ones  who,  without  this 
help,  can  never  see  the  fresh,  green  coun- 
try or  breathe  its  pure  air.  The  plan  of 
sending  these  little  waifs  out  into  farm 
homes,  which  are  kindly  opened  to  receive 
them  for  a  week  or  two,  has  given  a  fore- 
taste of  heaven  to  thousands  of  children, 
but  the  number  who  need  this  outing  has, 
always  exceeded  the  places  open  to  them. 
Now,  near  some  of  our  large  cities,  private 
benevolence  has  opened  homes,  where  poor 
mothers,  with  their  weak  and  ailing  babies, 
can  enjoy  the  life  and  health  giving  country 
air  for  a  few  weeks  at  a  time.  This  summer 
the  Junior  Christian  Endeavor  societies  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  have  rented  a  house 
about  ten  miles  from  the  city,  furnished  it, 
and  opened  it  for  a  country  home  for  poor 
children.  The  society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  King,  of  the  same  place,  has  opened  a 
similar  home  at  Colonial  Beach,  on  the 
Potomac  river. 

If  the  children  and  young  people  whose 
lives  have  been  spent  in  the  country  could 
realize  what  life  must  be  in  the  homes  of 
the  poor  in  a  crowded  city  during  a  hot 
summer,  I  am  sure  they  would  be  ready 
and  anxious  to  lend  a  hand  to  this  good 
work.  If  you  can  do  nothing  more  this 
summer,  try  and  make  a  place  in  your 
own  home  for  a  few  weeks  for  one  or  two 
of  these  little  ones.  Deny  yourselves 
something,  if  need  be,  to  do  it;  at  least  be 


willing  to  accept  your  share  of  the  added 
work  it  will  cause. 

A  letter  sent  to  the  pastor  of  any  city 
church,  if  you  do  not  know  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  this  purpose,  will  soon  find  some 
needy  child  for  you.  Remember,  our 
Savior  said,  "Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these,  my  breth- 
ren, ye  have  done  it  unto  me."  If  you  can 
find  room  for  a  mother  with  her  child, 
starving  for  pure  country  air  and  food,  so 
much  the  better. 

Another  charity  that  is  interesting  many 
earnest  people  is  intended  to  give  a  vaca- 
tion to  working-girls  of  the  city,  who  need 
rest  and  change,  but  cannot  afford  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  traveling  or  board.  Many 
poor  girls  break  down  entirely  who  might 
have  been  saved  by  a  week  or  two  of  rest 
and  quiet  country  life,  such  as  this  charity 
is  designed  to  give  them.      Maida  McL. 


BICYCLE  SUIT. 

As  the  wheel  has  come  to  stay,  and  the 
many  ladies  who  ride  one  are  determined 
to  do  so  in  the  most  comfortable  way,  we  i 


LITTLE  ECONOMIES. 

The  old  adage,  "Mony  a  mickle  makes  a 
muckle,"  has  no  doubt  been  frequently 
quoted  during  the  past  year,  and  probably 
the  "mickles"  have  been  more  carefully 
looked  after  in  thousands  of  families  than 
ever  before;  although  there  is  a  possibility 
that  there  has  been  no  very  large  accumu- 
lation of  "muckles." 

We,  none  of  us,  will  deny  that  the  sum 
of  human  happiness  is  made  up  of  little 
things.  Events  and  occurrences,  trilling 
in  themselves,  yet  in  the  aggregate  bring- 
ing out  cletr  and  strong  the  lights  and 
shadows  of  our  existence,  which,  by  the 
blending  of  the  master  hand,  make  the 
grand  picture  we  call  life,  and  which,  by 
and  by,  we  shall  see  in  its  completeness. 

In  a  similar  manner  the  little  economies 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  domestic 
service— the  wise  spending  to-day,  the 
wise  use  of  material  to-morrow,  and  the 
careful  saving  and  using  of  all  accumula- 
tions in  both  pantry  and  closet,  as  well  as  a 
careful  and  economical  expenditure  of 
time  aud  strength— will,  by  and  by,  stand 


Bicvcle  Suit. 


illustrate  one  of  the  prettiest  arid  most 
sensible  suits  for  wheeling.  The  white 
sweater  can  be  purchased  at  any  of  the 
bicycle  supply  stores,  costing  from  two 
and  one  half  to  three  dollars. 

The  bloomers  can  be  easily  made  at 
home.  For  a  lady  of  medium  height,  the 
material  in  thirty-six-inch-wide  flannel, 
four  aud  five  eighths  yards  will  be  required. 
Allow  two  breadths  a  yard  long  for  each 
section.  Square  the  piece  that  comes  off, 
making  a  gusset  that  wide,  which  insert  at 
the  seat.  Plait  in  heavy  treble  box-plaits, 
two  back  and  two  front.  Open  at  one  side, 
and  attach  to  a  wide  baud  of  the  material. 
If  fifty-four-inch  goods  is  used,  one  breadth 
will  be  sufficient.  L.  L.  C. 


YOU  DON  T  HAVE  TO  SWEAR  OFF. 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture  6ays : 
"We  know  personally  of  several  that  No-To- 
Bac  cured.  One,  a  prominent  St.  Louis  Archi- 
tect, who  smoked  and  chewed  for  years.  Two 
boxes  cured  him  so  that  even  the  smell  of 
tobacco  makes  him  sick."  No-To-Bac's  guar- 
anteed to  cure  tobacco  habit  or  money  re- 
funded by  druggists  everywhere.  Book  free. 
Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  45 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


out  as  clearly  and  plainly,  when  we  review 
the  past,  as  do  the  different  parts  of  a 
picture;  and  we  can  then  see  and  compre- 
hend how  certain  economies,  almost  insig- 
nificant savings  they  then  appeared  to  be, 
later  made  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  some 
pleasure  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
beyond  our  reach. 

Sometimes  in  painting  our  life  picture 
it  seems  to  be  all  shadow,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  long  time  that  we  realize  that  the 
gloom  is  needed  to  bring  out  and  intensify 
the  bright  gleams,  and  thus  really  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  picture.  So,  too,  it 
sometimes  seems  that  in  our  household 
arrangements  it  is  nothing  but  save,  save, 
with  no  recompense  for  all  our  care;  but 
this  is  a  mistaken  and  morbid  view  of  the 
matter,  and  by  aud  by  we  will  see  out- 
re ward  in  some  way.  If  by  observation 
or  practice  we  have  learned  anything  help- 
ful along  this  or  similar,  lines,  it  is  only 
fair  to  other  housekeepers  that  we  pass 
that  knowledge  along,  and  thus,  if  possible, 
help  to  lighten  the  load  they  carry. 


A  package  of  common  baking-soda,  if 
judiciously  used,  contains  many  econom- 
ical possibilities.  We  may  make  it  save 
fuel,  sugar,  soap  and  many  other  things, 
besides  using  it  in  its  legitimate  field. 
When  cooking  either  green  or  dry  beans, 
or  any  other  vegetables  requiring  some 
length  of  time,  or  a  piece  of  tough  meat,  if 
a  small  pinch  of  soda— about  the  size  of  a 
green  pea  to  every  quart  of  water  used— be 
added,  they  will  cook  in  one  fourth  less 
time  than  usually  required,  thus  saving 
fuel. 

All  very  tart  fruits,  such  as  currants, 
gooseberries,  plums,  prunelles,  cranber- 
ries, rhubarb,  etc.,  may,  when  cooking, 
have  a  bit  of  soda  as  large  as  a  navy-bean 
added  to  each  quart  of  cooked  fruit  with- 
out in  any  way  impairing  the  flavor  and 
materially  reducing  the  amount  of  sugar 
nec  essary  to  sweeten  them,  and  is  a  hit  of 
economy  many  housekeepers  will  be  glad 
to  kuow.  If  too  much  soda  is  used,  the 
fruit  lias  a  bitter  taste,  but  if  "just  enough" 
is  added  the  quality  is  uninjured. 

A  bit  of  soda  added  to  the  dish-water 
takes  the  place  of  soap,  and  is,  in  my 
estimation,  far  preferable,  as  it  is  deux, 
and  that  most  certainly  cannot  be  said  of 
soap  that  one  buys. 

If  cream  is  so  nearly  sour'  that  pouring 
the  hot  tea  or  coffee  onto  it  curdles  it  and 
renders  it  unfit  for  use,  a  tiny  pinch  of  soda 
added  before  the  tea  or  coffee  is  poured 
corrects  the  acidity,  and  it  is  all  right  if 
used  at  once. 

Once  a  rib  of  fresh  pork  and  a  dressed 
chicken  came  from  a  distance  and  were  so 
tainted  by  contact  with  the  pine  box  in 
which  they  had  been  packed  as  to  appar- 
ently render  them  unfit  for  use.  Unwilling 
to  waste  them  without  an  effort  to  save 
them,  I  carefully  washed  them  in  strong 
soda-water,  then  dropped  them  into  boiling 
water  in  which  was  a  small  lump  of  soda, 
and  after  cooking  for  about  ten  minutes, 
they  were  removed  from  the  soda-water 
and  cooked  in  the  usual  manner,  and  as  a 
result  were  fresh  and  sweet. 

I  knew  of  a  beefsteak  that  was  not 
really  tainted,  yet  not'  perfectly  sweet, 
that  was  given  a  very  light  sprinkling  of 
dry  soda,  then  dropped  into  boiling  hot 
fat,  and  when  sent  to  the  table  the  others 
of  the  family  declared  it  to  be  unusually 
good;  but  had  it  not  been  for  the  soda 
would  have  been  utterly  unfit  for  use. 

A  neighbor  shelled  peas  for  supper  and 
covered  them  with  cold  water  to  stand  a 
few  minutes  before  cooking,  when  some- 
thing occurred  to  prevent  her  having  them 
that  day,  and  they  were  thoughtlessly  left 
until  the  next  day.  When  she  went  to 
get  them  for  dinner  she  found  them  just 
beginning  to  sour,  but  by  carefully  rinsing 
them  in  clear  water,  then  dropping  into 
boiling  soda-water  and  cooking  about  ten 
minutes,  after  which  they  were  carefully 
drained  and  cooked  as  usual,  they  were  all 
right. 

Fresh,  cooked  or  canned  fruits  that  have 
begun  to  sour  may  be  saved  by  heating 
and  adding  a  pinch  of  soda;  but  they  must 
be  used  soon,  as  they  will  not  keep  long. 

If  oatmeal  or  other  cereals  are  sweetened 
while  cooking,  it  will  be  no  little  economy, 
as  it  requires  much  less  sugar  then  than  if 
each  individual  sweetens  it  after  it  is 
dished. 

If  skimmed  milk  is  heated  scalding  hot 
and  added  to  mashed  potatoes,  it  makes  a 
very  good  substitute  for  butter. 

Fruits  that  have  been  canned  without 
sugar  will  require  less  to  sweeten  them  if 
they  are  heated,  the  sugar  added,  and  then 
cooled  before  serving,  than  if  the  sugar  is 
added  to  the  cold  fruit. 

Clara  Sensibaugbt  Everts. 


OATMEAL. 

Nothing  is  more  tiresome,  morning  after 
morning,  than  the  deadly  uniformity  of 
oatmeal  and  milk.  It  is  not  always  well 
cooked,  nor  always  daintily  served.  Deluge 
it  with  average  milk  and  it  becomes  unap- 
petizingly  half  warm,  half  cold  almost  at 
once;  sin  against  it  still  further  by  sugar- 
ing it  to  make  it  tasty,  so  that  it  may  "slip 
righLdown,"  and  you  face  a  dish  that  is 
enough' to  make  a  man  strike  his  daddy. 

A  goodly  portion  of  oatmeal  is  too  hearty 
an  introduction  to  a  neat  breakfast.  But 
it  may  be  served  and  prepared  in  so  many 
ways  as  to  form  the  main  part  of  the 
breakfast,  six  days  out  of  seven,  and  please 
everyone  around  the  board. 

First  and  foremost,  it  must  be  evenly 
cooked  and  of  the  same  consistency 
throughout,  and  it  must  be  served  hot. 

Oatmeal  and  milk  are  not  properly  served 
together.  Each  should  be  in  a  separate 
saucer,  and   each  mouthful  of  oatmeal 
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should  be  taken  in  the  spoon,  dipped  into 
the  unskimmed  milk  and  eaten  at  once. 
Sugar  is  no  addition. 

Oatmeal,  salt  and  cream  is  an  excellent 
variation. 

Cooked  for  a  long  time  in  a  double  boiler 
in  strong,  well-skimmed  beef  stock  or  any 
good  broth,  and  served  with  a  dash  of  but- 

"ter,  it  is  a  dish  to  build  up  an  invalid. 

Oatmeal  buttered  and  sugared,  with  a 
grating  of  nutmeg,  is  a  "pleasing  innova- 

t.tion.  Or  omit  the  nutmeg,  and  serve  with 
it  a  saucer  of  fresh  fruit,  or  stewed  or 
baked  fruit,  or  a  small  saucer  of  any  kind 
of  fruit  conserve,  as  jam,  jelly  or  marma- 
lade.  This  opens  a  long  list  of  possibilities. 

I  •  Another  way  of  serving  it  is  to  put  a 
bit  of  butter  on  top  of  each  saucerful  of 
oatmeal,  and  place  on  this  a  poached  egg 
or  a  shelled  hard-boiled  egg.  This  is  hard 
to  beat. 

Oatmeal  served  with  a  generous  spoonful 
of  any  well-seasoned  gravy,  to  which  but- 
ter has  been  added,  is  another  gastronomic 
eye-opener.  Do  not  add  butter  to  pork  or 
bacon  gravy. 

Oatmeal  served  with  a  sauce  made  of 
sweetened,  strained  and  thickened  toma- 
toes, salted  and  peppered,  and  to  which  has 
been  added  a  good  bit  of  butter  and  a  cup- 
ful of  finely  chopped  meat  of  any  kind  or 
of  many  kinds,  is'anoth'er  wrinkle. 

Oatmeal  is  good  in  late  November  served 
with  a  sausage  and  sausage  gravy. 

Cold  oatmeal  is  excellent  fried  in  butter 
•with  a  poached  egg;  or  fried  with  bacon 
and  served  with  the  bacon  and  thickened 
gravy. 

Moreover,  if  you  like  oatmeal  which 
tastes  scorched,  you  really  like  oatmeal. 
■  Cooked  in  an  iron  kettle,  it  may  be  given 
this  scorch  just  before  dishing  it  up. 

And  furthermore,  Oatmeal  may  be  served 
in  small  cups  as  a  dainty  gruel,  and  the 
> variations  may  still  be  of  the  same  charac- 
ter.  Liquids,  as  milk,  cream,  sauces  and 
'igravies,  may  be  added  directly  to  the  gruel 
from  a  small  pitcher,  or  they  may  be 
_ poured  over  hot  toasted  bread  or  crackers 
: or  plain  buttered  bread.   With  the  gruel, 
^solids,  as  all  kinds  of  fruit,  may  be  served 
Ion  a  plate  or  saucer,  with  or  without  hot 
i- toasted  bread  or  crackers  or  plain  buttered 
bread. 

j  Oatmeal  gruel  is  an  excellent  substitute 
!;for  coffee.  Jeannie  D.  W. 


BROWN  BREAD,  BROWN  PLUM-PUDDING, 
BROWN  FRUIT  OR  SPICE  CAKE. 

Take  a  cupful  each  of  rye  or  wheat  flour, 
Graham  flour,  oat-flakes,  corn-meal  and 
molasses,  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
three  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  baking- 
powder,  a  pinch  of  soda  in  half  a  cupful  of 
boiling  water,  shortening  the  size  of  an 
egg.  Mix  the  baking-powder  and  salt  into 
the  measured  flours,  flakes  and  meal,  then 
rub  in  the  shortening.  Dissolve  the  soda 
in  the  hot  water  and  add  to  the  molasses. 
Stir  all  the  ingredients  well  together.  The 
dough  should  be  of  the  consistency  of  cake 
batter.  A  little  more  Graham  flour  or  a 
little  more  hot  water  will  thicken  or  thin 
it  to  the  right  consistency.  Pour  it  into 
two  bread-tins  greased  with  lard,  and  bake 
fully  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  mod- 
erate oven. 

The  longer  under  heat, 

The  better  'tis  to  eat. 

With  its  thick,  delicious  crust  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent bread  for  dyspeptics,  and  children 
are  not  slow  to  say,  "I'd  like  another  piece 
of  that  cake." 

By  adding  to  one  half  the  above  mixture 
half  a  cupful  each  of  currants,  raisins,  cit- 
ron or  candied  orange-peel,  you  have  a 
baked  plum-pudding  sufficient  'for  a  family 
of  eight — a  large  help  all  around.  The 
pudding  is  better  after  keeping  for  some 
time. 

When  needed  as  a  pudding,  steam  it, 
saturate  with  fruit-juice,  and  serve  with  a 
sauce  made  of  a  tablespoonful  of  corn- 
starch, two  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  mois- 
tened with  cold  water;  add  a  pint  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  when  thickened,  stir  in 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg,  and  flavor  to  taste 
with  nutmeg  or  vanilla.  If  not  convenient 
to  use  fruit-juice,  make  double  the  quan- 
tity of  sauce. 

A  variation  is  to  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
ground  cinnamon,  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
ground  cloves  and  allspice  and  half  a 
grated  nutmeg  to  the  fruit  pudding,  or  to 
the  plain  bread. 

With  the  spiced  fruit  pudding  do  not 
flavor  the  sauce",  especially  if  the  pudding 
is  saturated  with  fruit-juice. 

Either  pudding,  when  not  too  old,  makes 
a  nice  cake. 

Dyspeptics  can  venture  upon  this  pud- 
ding and  call  for  "more." 

Anne  Newcojie. 


HORSES'  EAR-NET. 

Make  a  chain  of  117  stitches;  turn. 

First  row— 1  d  c  in  fifth  stitch  of  ch;  *  ch 
1,  skip  1, 1  d  e  in  next;  *  repeat  the  length 
of  the  chain;  chain  4,  turn. 

Second  row — 1  d  c  under  1  ch  of  the 
second  square  mesh,  *  ch  1,  d  o  under  next 
1  ch;  *  repeat  to  end  of  row,  then  ch  Ldp 
in  third  stitch  of  four  chain.  Repeatsecond 
row  until  there  are  seven  rows,  then  ch  4; 
turn. 

Eighth  row— Make  eleven  meshes,  ch  4; 
turn. 

Nine  row— Skip  1  st,  1  ch,  1  d  c  under 
next;  *  ch  1,  1  d  c  under  next  1  ch  ;  *  repeat 
to  end  of  row ;  ch  4,  turn. 

Tenth  row— 1  d  c  under  1  st,  1  ch  ;  *  ch  1, 
d  c  under  next  one  chain;  *  repeat  eight 
times;  ch  4,  turn. 

Eleventh  row— Skip  1.  ch,  1  d  c  under 
next  1  ch;  *  ch  1,  1  d  c  under  next  1  ch;  « 
repeat  to  end  of  row ;  ch  4,  turn. 

Twelfth  row— Like  eleventh. 

Thirteenth,  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  rows— One  d  c  under  first  1  ch ;  * 
ch  1,  1  d  c  under  next  1  ch;  *  repeat  to  end 
of  row;  ch  1,  d  c  in  third  stitch  of  4  ch;  ch 
4,  turn. 

At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  row,  instead 
of  ch  4  make  a  ch  of  9  st  and  fasten  the 
thread. 

Repeat  the  eighth  to  fifteenth  rows  on  the 
other  side,  omitting  the  sixteenth  row  and 
9  eh. 

Leave  a  space  of  two  meshes  next  each 
side  piece,  fasten  the  thread  in  the  third 
mesh  and  work  back  and  forth  on  the  re- 
maining meshes  for  fifteen  rows. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  row  ch  3. 
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CHRISTMAS. 

What  a  refreshing  topic  for  these  hot 
days'!  The  very  novelty  of  the  thought  at 
this  time  of  the  year  makes  it  the  more 
striking.  But  just  consider  a  moment. 
Many  of  us  have  had  our  summer  trip,  or 
have  entertained  others  who  have;  we 
have  seen  many  new  things  and  caught 
new  ideas,  and  certainly  have  more  leisure 
than  during  the  short  winter  days  and  with 
the  numerous  fires  to  tend  and  keep  going. 

The  familiar  saying,  "Strike  while  the 
iron  is  hot,"  seems  very  appropriate  in  this 
case,  for  while  all  these  new  ideas  and 
plans  are  in  our  head,  it  is  a  good  time  to 
put  them  into  execution,  while  fresh  and 
distinct  in  our  minds. 

Thejje  are  new  kinds  of  fancy  work  just 
learned,  and  you  can  think  of  some  loved 
one  that  it  will  just  suit  and  be  such  an 
appropriate  present.  Ten  chances  to  one 
if  you  wait  until  winter,  there  will  be 
something  about  it  forgotten  or  no  time  to 
prepare  it. 

While  one  is  visiting  or  entertaining 
visitors  (I  have  no  reference  to  formal 
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Houses'  Ear-net. 


pick  up  the  last  st  of  the  9  ch  and  draw  it 
through  the  st  on  the  hook,  ch  1,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
row;  ch  9,  d  c  in  third  st  of  4  ch  of  side 
piece ;  *  ch  1,  d  c  in  next  1  ch ;  *  repeat  to 
end ;  ch  4,  turn.  D  c  in  second  1  ch ;  *  ch  1, 
d  c  in  next;  *  repeat  across  the  entire 
length,  making  three  meshes  on  each  of 
the  9  ch. 

Make  eight  more  rows,  narrowing  each 
one  by  skipping  the  first  two  meshes  at 
the  beginning  and  end,  and  after  the  last 
d  c  of  the  row  make  1  1-tr  under  the  4  ch. 

This  rounding  piece  will  be  the  front,  and 
the  net  will  be  held  in  place  by  the  straps 
of  the  bridle,  which  pass  in  front  and  back 
of  the  ears. 

To  make  the  ears,  fasten  the  thread  in  a 
mesh,  *  ch  4,  d  c  in  next  mesh;  *  ch  1,  d  c 
in  next;  *  repeat  all  around ;  ch  1,  d  c  under 
4  ch ;  ch  1,  d  c  in  next  mesh.  Continue  to 
work  around  and  gradually  narrow  by 
sk ippi  n  g  a  m  esh ,  u n  til  at  th e  t w e  n  ty -fo u r th 
row  you  will  have  but  two  meshes  left; 
draw  these  together  by  1  s  c. 

For  the  first  thirteen  rounds  narrow  in 
the  odd  rows,  but  in  the  last  eleven  narrow 
in  every  row. 

This  net  will  be  found  large  enough  for 
any  horse,  but  as  their  heads  differ  greatly 
in  size,  always,  if  possible,  measure  the 
distant  between  the  ears,  then  by  allow- 
ing from  two  and  one  half  to  three  inches 
at  the  sides  of  the  ears,  you  will  have  the 
exact  length  of  trie  foundation  chain.  Also 
measure  the  length  of  the  ears  and  the  dis- 
tance around  at  the  largest  part  of  the  ear, 
being  careful  to  make  them  plenty  large 
enough.  Then  make  the  net  according  to 
these  measurements.  The  one  illustrated 
was  intended  for  a  horse  with  a  head  meas- 
uring six  inches  between  the  ears. 

Grace  McCowen. 


On  Top  op  Your  Dinner,  one  of  Dr.  D. 
Jayne's  Small  Sugar  Coated  Sanative 
Pills,  (non-nauseating  and  painless.)  will  as- 
sist digestion,  stimulate  the  Liver  and  regulate 
the  bowels.  Always  safe. 


calls),  some  light  fancy  work  helps  to  pass 
the  time  very  pleasantly,  while  the  hostess 
or  the  guest  (as  the  case  may  be)  is  momen- 
tarily engaged  with  other  duties.  And  all 
these  extra  stitches,  taken  as  a  pleasant 
pastime  now,  will  be  a  real  genuine  help 
when  the  holidays  come  rushing  on  and 
there  seems  no  time  to  do  anything. 

If  you  have  visited  near  cities,  any 
amount  of  advertising  picture-cards  can  be 
had  for  the  asking,  and  what  a  lovely  scrap- 
book  you  can  make  for  some  little  friend, 
who  will  prize  it  the  more  because  coming 
from  away. 

If  mountain  scenery  comes  in  the  travels, 
some  of  the  big  friends  would  dearly  prize 
a  collection  of  views  from  that,  either 
souvenir  books  or  stereoscopic  views. 

If  one  has  a  botanical  friend,  a  collection 
of  grasses,  ferns,'*flowers  and  mosses,  neatly 
pressed  and  mounted,  would  be  a  valued 
gift. 

Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  visit  the 
ocean  and  seaside  resorts,  and  a  box  of  sea- 
shells  collected  by  the  giver  could  not  help 
but  please  the  most  fastidious  taste. 

Even  among  our  humblest  friends  there 
will  'be  visits  given  and  received  during 
the  summer  vacation;  those  who  cannot 
afford  but  a  very  little  outlay  at  Christmas, 
by  a  little  effort  may  secure  a  few  presents 
now  that  would  be  impossible  then.  Col- 
lect calico  or  worsted  pieces  from  your 
friends,  a  few  in  a  place,  and  make  a  nice 
quilt  or  comfort  for  the  mother;  you  will 
have  plenty  of  time  if  you  begin  now  and 
save  the  idle  minutes. 

It  does  not  take  very  much  time  to 
crochet  a  pretty  head-rest,  or  .very  much 
yarn;  and  how  grandma  or  an  invalid 
aunt  would  appreciate  it!  Enough 
crocheted  or  knit  lace  for  an  apron  is  not 
expensive  enough  to  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  most  any  one.  Patience  and  time  seem 
to  be  the  most  necessary  requisites,  and  it 
seems  as  if  three  months  would  certainly 
furnish  the  time.   Even  the  "small  girl" 


can  make  some  kitchen-holders  (ever  use- 
ful and  ever  getting  worn  out)  for  mama, 
if  some  kind  auntie  will  give  her  some 
old  stocking-tops  and  a  piece  of  new  cloth  . 
for  a  covering. 

In  Christmas  offerings  as  in  other  pur- 
suits, let  moderation  guide  your  expenses. 
Do  not  give  beyond  your  means,  thereby 
making  the  recipient  of  your  gift  wish  you 
had  passed  them  by  entirely,  rather  than 
take  something  that  was  procured  with 
cash  needed  in  the  family.  "Peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man,"  is  the  motto 
of  Christmas-time.  Let  your,  gifts  be 
those  of  love;  mementoes  of  your  kindly 
thoughts  and  busy  fingers;  prizes  of 
friendship  that  shall  remain  after  the 
fingers  that  fashioned  them  are  but  dust. 

Remember  Christmas  to  the  little  ones  at 
least,  if  it  does  take  three  months  of  plan- 
ning.; they  will  think  of  it  with  moistened 
eyes  some  day,  when  the  home  is  broken 
up  and  the  father  and  mother  gone  to  their 
long  rest. 

Mayhap  visions  of  their  happy  child- 
hood will  help  them  to  make  their  owri 
firesides  bright,  and  the  good  influences 
about  the  hearthstone  will  cling  to  a  child, 
e  he  thrown  among  ever  so  many  tempta- 
tions; though  he  may  yield  sometimes,  the 
good  seed  is  there  ana"  will  bear  fruit  in 
later  years.  Gipsy. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
is  pure ;  no 
alkali    in  it. 

There  are 
a  thousand 
soap-virtues; 
it  has  them 
all. 


HIRES 


Rootbeer  contains  enough  sarsa- 
parilla  alone  to  give  it  the  highest 
'  place  as  a  proinotor  of  good  health. 
To  this, add  the  most  delicious  herbs, 
roots,barks  and  berries  and  you  have 
the  reason  why  millions  of  people 
drink  and  grow  healthful  on  Hires'^ 


Rootbeer 


A  25c.  package  makes  5  gallons 
OHAS.  E.  HIRES  CO.,  PHILA.* 


Delicate  Cake 

Easily  removed  without  breaking. 
Perfection  Tins  require  no 
greasing.  10  styles,  round, 
square  and  oblong.  2  layer  tins 
by  mail  30  eta.  Circulars  Free. 
Agents  W  anted.  Klchardaon  Mi«.  Co.,  9  at..  Bath,  N.Y. 

WALL  PAPER. 

Samples  free  from  largest  Wall  Paper  concern  in  U.S 

KAYSER  &  ALLMAN^S^Ptiilada; 

KNOWS  A  GOOD  THING. 

My  friend  and  I  are  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  patterns  we  ordered 
from  you.  They  fit  to  perfection. 
Please  find  amount  for  three  more. 

CELESTA  A.  SPERROW 

London,  Ohio. 
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WHICH? 

"Which  are  the  hands  we  love  the  best, 
Those  that  are  folded  between  our  own, 

Or  those  that  move  us  to  strange  unrest 
By  feathery  touch  that  is  quickly  flown? 

"Which,  ah !  which,  do  we  love  the  best, 

Hands  caressing  or  hands  caressed? 

Which  are  the  eyes  that  we  most  adore, 
Those  reflecting  our  every  thought, 

Or  those  whose  glances  our  hearts  implore, 
Whose  fire  will  neither  be  tamed  nor  taught? 

Which,  ah !  which,  are  we  drawn  most  toward, 

E3'es  adoring  or  eyes  adored? 

Which  is  the  heart  of  hearts  we  prize, 
That  which  sways  with  a  passionate  power, 

Or  that  which  yields  as  a  sacrifice, 
Gentle  and  generous,  day  and  hour? 

Which,  ah!  which,  do  we  hold  above, 

Hearts  most  loving  or  hearts  we  love? 


THE  STORIES  OF  THE  MARIGOLD  AND  PANSY. 


on't  you  remember  that  showy 
little  flower  all  so  velvety  red 
and  yellow,  having  such  an  ill 
scent  that  you  wonder  why 
such   a  pretty  appearance 


should  prove  so  deceitful? 
This  flower,  you  know,  is  the  marigold, 
and  it  is  rather  interesting  to  know  how 
Miss  Marigold  came  by  her  name. 

In  the  long  ago  there  was  an  old  king — 
Midas  by  name — who,  like  a  great  many 
other  kings,  and  like  a  great  many  people 
who  are  not  kings,  loved  gold.  Once  on  a 
summer  day  a  fairy  came  to  the  king  and 
told  him  that  he  might  have  anything  he 
wished  for. 

I  suppose  if  Midas  had  taken  time  to  con- 
sider, he  would  have  answered  differently, 
but  as  it  was  he  said:  "I  wish  everything 
I  touch  might  turn  into  gold." 

Well,  the  next  morning  when  the  king 
arose  everything  he  touched  turned  into 
gold,  according  to  his  wish,  but  by  the  time 
he/was  ready  to  leave  his  sleeping-room  for 
the  breakfast  that  awaited  him,  he  had 
grown  alarmed,  for  everything  which 
received  his  slightest  touch  was  quickly 
turned  into  the  yellow  luster. 

That  for  which  he  bad  most'wished  now 
became  a  torment  to  him,  for  at  the  break- 
fast-table, when  he  attempted  to  raise  a 
morsel  to  his  lips,  it  became  nothing  but 
gold.  Poor  Midas!  If  he  only  could,  he 
would  gladly  have  given  a  great  lump  of 
gold  for  just  a  crust  of  bread. 

But  his  greatest  sorrow  wras  to  come.  It 
was  the  custom  of  his  beautiful  little 
daughter,  Mary,  to  greet  him  each  morn- 
ing with  an  apron ful  of  flowers.  On  this 
particular  morning  she  came  skipping 
toward  him,  her  face  all  glad  and  radiant, 
and  her  fair  hair  blowing.  In  vain  did  her 
father  call  out  to  her  not  to  come  near  him, 
but  alas,  too  late!  In  a  twinkling  little 
Mary  was  transformed  into  a  golden  statue. 

When  you  walk  in  the  garden  and  look 
upon  the  flowers,  you  will  think  of  the 
unhappy  king  and  the  sad  fate  of  little 
Mary,  who  is  now  the  marigold. 

You  all  know  and  love  the  little  faces 
that  peep  and  nod  at  you  all  through  the 
summer,  and  wonder  what  you  would  do 
if  your  garden  didn't  give  you  pansies. 

Some  people  give  the  pansy  the  pretty 
name  of  heart's-ease.  The  Germans  call  it 
stephenmutter,  which  means  little  step- 
mother; and  it  is  from  them  that  we  get 
this  fancy. 

If  you  will  notice  the  arrangement  of  the 
petals  (the  five  colored  leaves  which  make 
the  flower),  you  will  see  that  there  is  one 
which  is  very  gaudy  and  large.  It  stands 
alone  at  the  top  and  represents  the  step- 
mother, the  two  just  below  in  rich  dress 
are  her  daughter's,  while  the  two  plain 
ones,  half  hidden  from  view,  are  her 
unfortunate  step-daughters. 

Mary  D.  Sibley. 


WILL  WOMAN  RENOUNCE  THE  SKIRT? 

A  book  has  lately  been  written  for  busi- 
ness women,  by  "one  of  them."  Such 
books  are  not  uncommon,  but  this  partic- 
ular book  has  gained  the  approval  of  crit- 
ical men  whose  opinions  are  worth  a  great 
deal.  There  is  one  point,  however,  in 
which  the  author  and  her  admiring  re- 
viewer differ.  The  author  tells  women 
that  if  they  wish  to  succeed  in  the  business 
world  they  must  display  "a  concession  to 
the  popular  idea  of  what  women  ought  to 
wear,  however  absurd  it  may  be."  This 
means  that  if  a  woman  is  to  succeed,  in 
business  as  elsewhere,  she  must  be  stylish. 
The  progressive  reviewer  takes  exception 
to  this,  and  says  (almost/  with  tears  in  his 
eyes),  "The  author  does  not  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  skirt  has  been  for  ages  the 
badge  of  bondage ;  it  fetters  the  limbs  and 


retards  locomotion;  it  places  woman  at  a 
distinct  disadvantage  in  the  struggle  for 
bread,  and  compels  her,  to  a  very  great 
degree,  to  be  a  slave  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion."  There  you  have  the  case  stated 
for  and  against. 

Concerning  innovations  in  dress,  men 
are  generally  more  liberal  to  the  opposite 
sex  than  women  are  to  each  other  or  to 
themselves.  In  a  man's  writings  you  will 
not  infrequently  find  that  he  arrays  his 
favorite  heroines  in  masculine  attire.  One 
of  Goethe's  finest  types  of  woman  is  The- 
resa, who  was  a  model  housekeeper,  a  fores- 
ter, and  manager  of  a  farm.  When  she 
was  riding  around  overseeing  her  work- 
men, she  wore  a  costume  wrhich  made  her 
look  like  a  "handsome  hunter-boy."  Mr. 
Stead,  in  a  recent  story,  depicts  a  young 
Englishwoman,  Lady  Enid,  as  wearing 
trousers  when  she  rides  her  bicycle,  and  he 
praises  her  for  it. 

I  think  that  in  the  matter  of  skirts  mod- 
eration is  the  solution  of  the  problem.  A 
business  woman  is  foolish  if  she  wears  her 
dress  too  long  or  inordinately  full.  A  short 
skirt,  fairly  above  the  ankle,  does  not  re- 
tard progress,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
becoming,  without  the  eccentricity  which 


attracts  undue  attention,  and  therefore 
causes  an  uncomfortable  sense  of  self-con- 
sciousness. When  the  gallant  gentleman 
deplores  that  woman  should  be  in  any  de- 
gree a  "slave  to  the  Caprice  of  fashion,"  he 
fails  to  realize  that  fashion  has  ceased  to  he 
a  senseless  despot.  Fashion  herself  shares 
in  the  feminine  advancement  of  our  genera- 
tion. Comfort  is  now  the  prime  requisite 
of  beautiful  dress.  Very  few  women  wear 
corsets  of  the  old,  tight-lacing  pattern. 
Common-sense  waists  are  popular.  Neither 
is  Fashion  exacting  in  material.  In  all 
respects  she  is  satisfied  with  a  modest  and 
reserved  following. 

We  cannot  admit  that  the  skirt  is  a 
"badge  of  bondage."  Prejudice  works  in 
all  directions.  It  is  unfair  to  deny  the 
comfort  and  grace  of  women's  skirts. 
While  wishing  for  all  business  women  the 
height  of  success,  we  claim  that  they  need 
not  renounce  their  present  mode  of  dress, 
but  need  only  modify  it  to  their  various 
activities,  according  to  the  dictates  of  a 
modest  independence. 

Kate  Katjffmax. 


NUMEROUS  WAYS  TO  SERVE  THE  PEACH. 

Peach  Cream. — With  a  quart  of  new 
milk  and  three  well-beaten  eggs,  the  whites 
and  yellows  beaten  separately,  make  a  thin 
custard.  Dissolve  a  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  arrow-root  in  cold  milk,  and  stir  it  in 
the  custard  when  it  is  scalding.  Let  the 
custard  simmer,  but  not  boil.  Sweeten  to 
taste,  then  strain ;  while  it  is  cooling,  peel 
and  mash  perfectly  firm  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  thoroughly  ripe  peaches  to  make  a 
quart  of  pulp ;  make  this  very  sweet  with 
fine,  white  sugar.  Add  the  fruit  to  the 
custard  when  coid,  and  beat  with  a  wooden 
spoon  before  putting  into  the  freezer. 

Peach  Short-cake. — To  make  the  crust, 
take  equal  parts  of  cream  and  buttermilk; 
add  enough  soda  to  sweeten,  and  sufficient 
flour  to  make  a  dough  that  can  be  rolled 
out;  bake  in  pie-pans.  When  baked,  split 
each  cake  open,  and  butter  both  sides  well. 
Have  ready  some  ripe  peaches  sliced  thin 
and  sweetened.  Spread  them  on  the  cake, 
put  on  the  top  crust,  and  send  to  the  table 
with  a  pitcher  of  rich  cream. 

Peach  Snow.— Peel  and  cut  into  very 
small  pieces  some  very  ripe,  sweet  peaches. 
Make  a  boiled  frosting  of  a  cupful  of 
sugar  and  one  egg.  Set  on  ice ;  when  cold 


and  ready,  serve  this  in  the  center  of  a 
fancy  dish,  and  pour  around  it  sweetened, 
whipped  cream.  It  should  be  served  very 
cold. 

Peach  Leather.— Boil  tart  peaches  with 
a  little  water  until  quite  tender;  take  out 
the  stones,  and  pass  the  pulp  through  a 
wire  sieve;  boil  gently,  stirring  constantly 
one  hour;  stir  half  the  weight  of  the  pulp, 
before  boiling,  of  sugar  into  the  pulp,  and 
boil  one  minute.  Have  ready  shallow 
earthen  plates,  pour  the  paste  in  these,  not 
over  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  dry 
slowly  in  the  oven.  M.  E.  Smith. 

BORAX. 

Every  country  housewife  should  keep  a 
supply  of  borax  on  baud,  as  no  other 
article  will  be  found  of  equal  value.  Freely 
used  in  summer,  it  will  cleanse,  deodorize 
and  disinfect.  Rubbed  on  hams,  it  will 
keep  them  from  being  molested  by  insects 
without  further  protection.  Eggs  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  borax  will  remain  fresh  for 
months.  Milk  to  which  it  is  added,  even 
in  the  warmest  weather,  will  not  sour  for 


several  days.  Butter  can  be  kept  in  a  fresh 
condition  for  months  by  using  a  little 
borax  mixed  with  the  salt. 

Poultry  and  game,  if  rubbed  with  pow-- 
dered  borax  as  soon  as  dressed,  will  be  pre- 
served from  all  taint  or  mustiness.  Beef, 
mutton  or  pork,  sprinkled  with  borax, 
may  be  kept  without  ice  for  several  days. 
Along  the  coast  of  Norway,  where  large 
quantities  of  fish  are  yearly  exported,  the 
preservative  qualities  of  borax  are  well 
known,  and  it  is  due  to  its  use  that  the  fish 
shipped  to  foreign  markets  are  kept  fresh 
and  sweet,  notwithstanding  the  distance  of 
transportation. 

As  borax  is  entirely  harmless  in  its  effects 
upon  food,  when  used  to  preserve  it,  and 
the  cost  so  low,  there  is  no  excuse  for  not 
keeping  it  for  constant  use  in  the  house- 
hold, when  it  may  be  made  to  so  greatly 
lessen  the  labor  in  many  departments,  as 
well  as  add  to  the  health  and  comfort  of 
the  family.  Eliza  R.  Parker. 


STARCH. 

To  make  fine,  clear  starch,  first  wet  the 
starch  with  cold  water  and  work  with  a 
spoon  until  smooth,  then  pour  boiling 
water  over  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  quart 
to  every  two  tablespoonfuls  of  starch.  Set 
upon  the  stove  and  stir  until  it  boils  clear. 
A  small  amount  of  kerosene  added  will 
prevent  its  sticking  to  the  iron.  A  small 
quantity  of  gum-arabic  water  added  to  the 
starch  will  give  an  appearance  of  freshness 
to  muslins  and  lawns,  either  white  or  col- 
ored, not  attainable  by  any  other  means. 
It  is  a  great  help  to  have  the  gum  arabic 
ready  for  use,  prepared  as  follows:  Pour  a 
pint  of  boiling  water  over  two  ounces  of 
white  gum  arabic,  stir  well,  cover  it,  and 
let  it  stand  over  night.  In  the  morning, 
pour  the  liquid  off  and  bottle.  Keep  it 
corked  for  use.  M.  E.  S. 


MORNING  ROBE  FOR  YOUNG  MATRON. 

We  illustrate  a  robe  for  morning  wear 
which  is  made  on  a  tight  lining,  having  the 
outside  loose  from  the  shoulders,  confined 
ohly  by  a  ribbon  brought  from  under  the 
arms.  This  is  a  very  comfortable  house 
gown.  The  trimming  of  lace  should  be  of 
some  of  the  heavier  kinds. 


TOO  MANY  "DONT'S." 

Let  children  grow  up  in  a  peaceful,  quiet 
routine,  and  quite  without  emotions  or  the 
counter-shocks  of  other  people's  emotions. 
Thus  do  their  nerves  stand  a  chance  of  get- 
ting a  firm,  healthy  start,  which  will  stand 
them  in  good  stead  later  on.  The  ill-tem- 
pered, irritable  mother  commits  a  positive 
crime  against  her  little  ones,  and  the  moth- 
er who  is  not  ill-tempered,  but  who  worries 
them,  irritably  all  the  samd,  with  contin- 
uous admonitions  to  do  this,  to  leave  un- 
done that,  on  whose  lips  is  a  ceaseless 
refrain  of  "Don't  swing  on  that  door," 
"Stand  up  straight,"  "Don't  touch  that 
book,"  "Don't  rumple  your  hair,"  commits 
almost  as  great  a  crime.  Would  not  such  a 
persistent  hauling  up  short  on  every  possi- 
ble and  impossible  occasion  ruin  the  nerves 
of  a  grown  person?  Would  not  such  rest- 
less fault-finding  seem  an  intolerable 
nuisance?  Then  why  should  not  the 
child's  nerves  suffer?  And  they  do;  and 
the  consequences  in  the  end  are  more  far- 
reaching  and  ramified  than  the  irritable 
mothers,  unfortunately,  ever  dream  of. 
Nature,  improperly  treated,  invariably 
takes  her  revenge. 


CO-EDUCATION. 

"It  is  not  as  important  to  graduate  well 
at  twenty -two  as  it  is  to  be  a  healthy,  splen- 
did woman  at  thirty,"  were  the  wise  words 
spoken  by  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  at  Chau- 
tauqua, in  discussing  the  question  of 
co-education.  Another  point  well  taken  in 
her  address  was  that  a  basis  for  marriage 
made  in  a  co-educational  institution  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  better  life  than  a  basis 
made  in  a  ball-room.  Since  it  is  inevitable 
that  young  men  and  ivomen  will  be  attrac- 
ted to  each  other,  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  become  acquainted  on  the  whole- 
some ground  of  common  interests  in 
study  rather  than  in  the  artificial  life  of 
social  gaities.  If  the  ideals  are  pure  and 
high  in  the  homes  from  w'hieh  they  come, 
the  intercourse  between  students  of  the 
opposite  sex  will  partake  of  the  same  char- 
acteristics. But  in  Mrs.  Palmer's  judg- 
ment the  home  does  not  give' girls  as  good 
preparation  for  college  as  boys,  and  cer- 
tainly her  opportunities  for  observation,  as 
both  student  and  professor  at  Ann  Arbor 
and  as  a  president  at  Wellesley,  entitle  her 
opinions  to  careful  consideration.— Conyre- 
gationalist. 
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10  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents,  postage  paid. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
•  stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Each. 
l^stage  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  differentpiec.es  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  nt  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment 


to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for 
every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  Your  order  will 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on  EACH  pattern,  except 
on  skirl  and  other  heavy  patterns,  2  cents  extra. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Spring-field,  Ohio. 


No.  6431.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6407.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6406.— Ladies'  Yoke  Waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6407.— Ladies'  Felix  Skirt.  12c. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6483.— Maternity  Gown.  12c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6422.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6437.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6421.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6407.— Ladies'  Skirt.    12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6411.— Ladies'  Sleevel1. 
three  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches. 


Ladies'  Bicycle  Suit. 

6476.— Ladies'  Bicycle  Waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
64^77. —Ladies'  Bicycle  Skirt.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 
6478.— Ladies'Turkish  Trousers.  11c. 
Sizes,  22,      26,     and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6443.— Ladies'  Sailor  Collars. 

All  four  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6446.— Ladies'  Paquin  Skirt, 

Organ-pipe  Back.   12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24, 26, 28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6486.— Ladies'  Henley  Shirt^ 

waist.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  6441.— Misses'  Skirt.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  6482.— Empire  House  Gown.  12c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6396.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 


No.  6461.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 

No.  6407.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6340.— Shirt-waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
6350.— Same— Misses'  Size.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  10, 12,  14  and  16  years. 


No.  6434.— Ladies'  Pointed  Basque, 

with  Plaits  Laid  On.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6381.— Ladies'  Blazer.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6401.— Child's  Frock.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  and  10  years. 


No.  6451.— Child's  Apron.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  2, 4  and  6  years. 


No.  6426.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
No.  6438.— Misses'  and  Children's  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
Collars.  All  four  11  cents.  No.  6407.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 


Sizes,  12, 14  and  16  years. 


No.  6433.— Ladies'  Belted  Eton 
Jacket.   11  cents. 


Sizes,  22,  24,  26, 28  and  30  inches  waist.  Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust 
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It  is  not  just  as  we  take  it, 
This  mystical  world  of  ours ; 
Life's  field  will  yield,  as  we  make  it, 
A  harvest  of  thorns  or  flowers. 

— Alice  Gary. 

THE  MORNING  BREAKETH. 

Awake,  O  ye  who  slumber! 

Arouse,  be  on  your  guard, 
List  now  to  him  who  speaketh, 

Be  on  your  watch  and  ward. 
Prayers  from  millions  ascending 

He  answers  swift  and  clear, 
'Mid  strife  and  turmoil  sending 

His  strength  and  loving  cheer. 

Know  ye  not  he  is  calling 

Workers  more  and  more, 
Consecrated  for  the  harvest, 

About  our  very  door? 
Souls  ahungered,  drifting 

'Mid  darkness,  strife  and  sin; 
True  hearts  he  now  is  sifting 

To  let  the  sunlight  in. 

Beholtl,  the  morning  breaketh ! 

Crimson  the  east  has  grown, 
The  Lord  is  swiftly  coming 

To  claim  once  more  his  own. 
Let  us  put  on  (fur  armor, 

Work  for  him  while  we  may, 
Glean  jewels  for  his  kingdom 

And  the  eternal  day. 


"LET'S  QUARREL  TO-MORROW." 

My  wife  is  one  of  the  sweetest 
little  women  in  the  whole 
world,  and  I  am  not  con- 
sidered peculiarly  cranky, 
but  sometimes  differences 
would  arise,  beginning  with 
the  most  trivial  things,  which,  however, 
being  duly  nursed,  became  of  mon- 
umental proportions,  and  very  often 
threatened  the  peace  of  the  family.  Of 
covirse,  I  was  commonly  the  one  to  blame; 
in  fact,  as  I  look  back  on  it  now,  I  am  sure 
I  was  always  to  blame ;  for  I  should  have 
had  the  wisdom  to  give  way  on  the  non- 
essentials, and  by  a  little  restraint  and 
gentle  talk  win  my  wife  over  to  my 
way  of  thinking.  But  instead  of  that  I 
feared  I  should  sacrifice  my  dignity  as 
head  of  the  family  by  yielding.  So  some- 
times I  went  to  business  without  my 
good-by  kiss,  and  two  people  were  made 
miserable  all  day. 

But  my  little  wife  had  an  inspiration- 
most  women  have  when  things  come  to 
the  breaking-point— and  the  next  time  our 
argument  was  drifting  near  the  danger 
line,  she  turned  aside  the  collision  by  this 
womanly  suggestion,  "Howard,  dear,  let's 
quarrel  to-morrow!"  This  was  a  proposal 
for  an  armistice.  What  husband  could 
refuse?  "All  right,"  I  said,  "we  will  put 
it  off  until  to-morrow,"  and  we  laughed 
and  talked  of  other  things.  But  to-morrow 
did  not  come.  Indeed,  to-morrow  never 
comes ;  it's  always  a  day  ahead ;  and  if  we 
can  only  keep  our  quarrels  till  then,  there 
will  be  no  more  heart-broken  little  wives  at 
home  and  fewer  "blue"  husbands  at  the 
store  or  office.  "Let's  quarrel  to-morrow !" 
— N.  H.  Junior,  in  Evangelist. 


A  JAPANESE  BABY. 

After  all  the  festivites  connected  with 
birth  and  marriage,  a  quiet,  undisturbed 
life  begins  for  the  baby,  a  life  which  is 
neither  uapleasant  nor  unhealthful.  It  is 
not  jolted,  rocked  or  trotted  to  sleep;  it  is 
allowed  to  cry  if  it  chooses,  without  any- 
body's supposing  that  the  world  will  come 
to  an  end  because  of  its  crying;  and  its 
dress  is  loose  and  easily  put  on,  so  that 
very  little  time  is  spent  in  the  tiresome 
process  of  dressing  and  undressing. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  baby  thrives 
and  grows  strong  and  fat,  learns  to  take 
life  with  some  philosophy,  even  at  a  very 
early  age,  and  is  not  subject  to  fits  of  hys- 
terical or  passionate  crying,  brought  on  by 
much  jolting  or  trotting,  or  by  the  weari- 
some process  of  pinning,  buttoning,  tying 
of  strings  and  thrusting  of  arms  into 
tight  sleeves. — Alice  Mabel  Bacon. 


MOTHER  AND  SON. 

The  boy's  first  idea  of  a  woman  is  his 
mother,  and  unless  she  fails  to  win  his  love 
and  respect  he  has  a  chivalrous  devotion 
to  her  which  will  cover  his  whole  life.  If 
mothers  would  give  their  children  definite 
religious  instructions  by  word  and  example 
and  rule  them  wisely,  lovingly,  method- 
ically and  firmly  in  habits  of  obedience, 
self-control  and  purity  and  truth,  boys 
would  less  often  develop  into  uncontrolled, 
lawless,  unehivalrous  men  and  selfish  hus- 
bands, and  girls  would  not  grow  into  friv- 
olous, vain,  self-asserting,  fast  women. 
Homes  would  be  happier,  the  world  would 
be  raised,  reformed,  ennobled. — American 
Woman's  Journal. 


THE  BOOK  FOR  ALL. 

To  look  at  it  theoretically,  we  should 
pronounce  the  task  of  producing  a  univer- 
sal book,  adapted  to  all  races,  all  centuries 
and  all  generations,  simply  impossible. 
And  so  it  is  if  human  productions  and 
human  powers  alone  are  regarded.  That 
the  Bible  has  in  it  something  for  each 
and  something  for  all,  no  matter  what  their 
age  or  degree  of  mental  development,  is 
not  the  least  of  the  proofs  that  show  it  to 
be  divine. 

It  is  intelligible  to  the  dullest,  it  is  inex- 
haustible to  the  keenest.  "It  has  shallows 
where  a  lamb  may  wade,  and  depths  where 
the  elephant  must  swim."  It  is  the  most 
ancient  of  books,  yet  the  newest.  The  date 
of  centuries  is  upon  it,  but  not  the  decay 
of  age.  It  is  interwoven  with  every  period 
of  life  and  every  kind  of  experience.  It  is 
hallowed  by  a  thousand  memories.  The 
maiden  is  married  by  its  sanctions,  and  in 
her  lonely  widowhood  turns  to  it  for  com- 
fort. It  lies  on  the  bed  of  death  and  on 
the  busy  bench  of  the  workshop.  The 
soldier,  marching  to  the  battle-field,  packs 
it  earefully  in  his  knapsack,  and  the  civil 
officer  lays  his  hand  upon  it  when  he 
swears  to  execute  his  country's  laws. 
Everywhere  it  finds  a  fitting  place.  And 
in  the  closet  most  of  all  it  is  the  one  essen- 
tial instrument  for  progress. — Christian 
Standard. 


WORK  VERSUS  WORRY. 

The  revolutions  of  a  machine  do  not  de- 
stroy, it  is  either  friction  or  rust  that  ruins 
things.  Men  and  women  can  endure  al- 
most any  amount  of  mental  or  muscular 
taxation.  Worry  is  the  worm  at  the  root — 
it  blights  life  in  the  bud.  Toil  is  favorable 
to  health  and  longevity.  We  knew  an  old 
man  who  was  regular  in  his  habits  and 
remarkably  industrious.  He  was  an  octo- 
genarian, and  yet  his  years  rested  lightly 
upon  him.  His  health  was  unusually  good, 
but  if  from  any  cause  he  was  ill,  he  would 
say,  "If  I  can  only  get  out  and  get  hold  of 
the  handles  of  the  plow  I  shall  soon  be 
all  right  again."  You  can  hardly  put  work 
enough  upon  a  man  to  harm  him.  The 
corrosion  of  selfish  care,  the  wear  and  tear 
of  worldly  anxieties  born  of  avarice  or 
unbelief,  the  worry  and  not  the  work,  kills 
the  masses  of  mankind.  The  patriarchs  of 
old  were  long-lived.  Their  simple,  quiet 
pastoral  customs  were  quite  favorable  to 
longevity.  They  lived  by  prayer  and  the 
Word  of  God.  "Casting  all  your  care  upon 
him  for  he  careth  for  you." — I.  Pet.  v.  7. — 
The  Vanguard. 


THE  CHURCH  CENSUS. 

The  census  report,  covering  the  statistics 
of  churches,  which  has  just  come  from  the 
press,  contains  some  interesting  facts.  It 
is  an  elaborate  work  of  more  than  800 
pages,  with  colored  maps  showing  the  ex- 
tent of  the  various  organized  religious 
bodies  in  the  various  states. 

There  are  143  distinct  denominations  in 
the  United  States,  besides  independent 
churches  and  miscellaneous  congregations. 
The  total  communicants  of  all  denomina- 
tions is  20,612,806,  who  belong  to  165,177 
organizations  or  congregations. 

These  congregations  have  142,521  edifices, 
which  have  sittings  for  43,564,863  persons. 

The  value  of  all  church  property,  used 
exclusively  for  purposes  of  worship,  is 
$679,630,139.  There  are  111,036  regular  min- 
isters, not  including  lay  preachers. 

There  are  five  bodies  which  have  more 
than  1,000,000  communicants,  and  ten  more 
than  500,000.  The  leading  denominations 
have  communicants  in  round  numbers  as 
follows :  Roman  Catholic,  6,250,000 ;  Meth- 
odist, 4,600,000 ;  Baptist,  3,725,000;  Presby- 
terian, 1,280,332 ;  Lutheran,  1,230,000 ;  Protes- 
tant Episcopal,  540,000. 


"FREEDOM  OF  WORSHIP"  IN  RUSSIA. 

If  the  Savior  himself  should  appear, 
poor  and  unknown,  in  a  Russian  peasant 
village,  as  he  appeared  in  Galilee  nineteen 
centuries  ago,  if  he  should  speak  to  the 
people  the  same  words  that  he  spoke  in 
Galilee  and  that  are  recorded  in  the  four 
Gospels,  he  would  not  be  at  liberty 
twenty-four  hoars.  He  would  first  be 
handcuffed  and  sent  to  the  pale  of  settle- 
ment by  etape  as  a  Jew,  and  then,  if  he 
continued  to  teach,  he  would  be  rearrested 
and  thrown  into  prison.  If  he  finally 
escaped  crucifixion  at  the  hands  of  the 
holy  orthodox  church  which  bears  his 
name,  it  would  be  only  because  crucifixion 
has  been  superseded  in  Russia  by  exile, 
incarceration  in  the  "heretic  cells"  of 
remote  monasteries,  and  deportation  to  the 
mines  of  the  Trans-Baikal  \— George  Ken- 
nan,  in  Century. 


A  JOYFUL  BELIEVER. 

The  day  of  the  Lord's  appearing  will  be 
a  glorious  day  for  those  who  are  found 
clothed  in  the  pure  robe  of  Christ's  right- 
eousness. It  is  too  common  in  speaking 
of  the  judgment  to  picture  it  as  a  day  of 
unmixed  terror — "a  God  in  grandeur,  and 
a  world  on  fire!"  and  it  is  true  that  to  the 
sinner  it  will  be  a  clay  of  unspeakable 
horror;  but  the  believer  has  nothing  to 
fear,  but  everything  to  hope  from  that  day. 
The  pardon  he  obtained  by  faith  at  the 
mercy-seat  will  then  be  confirmed  by  de- 
cisions from  the  judgment-seat.  His 
Brother  is  his  Judge,  and  therefore  he  has 
nothing  to  fear.  He  whom  he  loved  above 
all  others  now  occupies  a  position  above 
all  others,  and  he  will  share  his  glory  with 
his  friends.  Long  ago  he  prayed :  "Father, 
I  will  that  those  whom  thou  hast  given  me 
be  with  me  where  I  am,  that  they  may 
behold  my  glory"  (John  xvii.  24);  and  now 
the  prayer  is  to  be  fully  answered,  for  body 
and  spirit  reunited  and  glorified,  he  says 
to  them:  "Come,  ye  blessed  of  my  Father, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world."— Robert 
Boyd,  D.D. 

THE  DIVINE  PRESENCE. 

Sometimes  there  comes  to  the  Christian, 
in  illness  or  trouble  or  danger,  a  sickening 
sense  of  disappointment.  It  seems  as  if 
his  Lord  ha"d  failed  him.  He  gropes  blind- 
ly in  the  dark  and  finds  nothing.  Only 
terrifying  visions  fill  his  mind.  But  pa- 
tience ;  shortly  the  darkness  lifts,  and  he 
sees  that  even  what  affrighted  him  was  the 
Lord's  coming,  only  he  came  in  an  unusual 
way.  When  Christ  walked  on  the  sea  the 
disciples  "were  troubled,  saying,  It  is  an 
apparition;  and  they  cried  out  for  fear." 

There  is  one  story  continued  through  the 
ages.  To  the  three  in  the  fiery  furnace,  to 
Daniel  in  the  den  of  lions,  to  Stephen  dy- 
ing the  martyr's  death,  to  the  sisters  at  the 
grave  of  Lazarus,  to  Mary  in  the  garden, 
to  the  disciplos  walking  witJi  sad  heart  to 
Emmaus,  to  all  fearful  ones  on  the  stormy 
sea  of  life,  the  Lord  comes,  saying:  "Be  of 
good  cheer;  it  is  I;  be  not  afraid."  Only  let 
us  wait  till  the  first  shock  is  past  and  the 
vision  clears,  to  see  him  in  the  midst  of  the 
trouble,  "a  very  present  help,"  not  far 
from  any  of  us. — New  York  Observer. 


A  Mountain  | 
of  Dishes  I 

I  confronts  the  average  farmer's  wife  . 
I  after  all  the  family  and  the  farm  hands  i 
j  have  dined.  They  are  greasy  dishes,  1 
!  too,  and  hard  to  get  perfectly  clean  with 
i  ordinary  soap  and  water  A  good  many  i 
1  farmers'  wi  /es  and  other  men's  wives, 
!  too,  have  discovered  that  the  best,  1 
i  quickest  and  easiest  way  to  wash  dishes  i 
is  to  use 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 

THE  WONDERLAND  OF  AMERICA. 

Reached  by  the  "Burlington  Route."  By 
application  to  the  undersigned,  a  beautifully 
illustrated  pamphlet  descriptive  of  the  Park, 
will  be  sent  free  to  any  address.  Also  send  for 
descriptive  pamphlets  of  our  Personally  Con- 
ducted Summer  Tours  to  Colorado  and  Yellow- 
stone Park.  T>.  O.  Ives,  Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
"Burlington  Route,"  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Washing  Powder 

in  the  dish  water.  It  acts  like  magic- 
cuts  the  grease  and  makes  the  dishes 
clean.  All  cleaning  is  made  easier  by  5 
this  great  cleanser.  It  is  cheap,  too—  X 
that's  the  best  of  it.  25c.  for  a  large  pkg.  p 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
Important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spray  ing  crops  and  trees  and  livestock. 

THE  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 

"Tiicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


i 


L Chicago,  St. 
Boston, 


! 


fill  V  CVIII  ITCHING  SCALP,  Fall- 
UILI  OMIll  ing  Hair,  all  Skin  andj 
Scalp  Diseases.  Twenty  years'  experience. 
JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,  127  W.  42d  St.,  N.  T. 
Branches:  Boston,  Phila.,St.  Louis,  Chicago. 
150  p.  book  on  Beauty  &  Dermatology,  for  a  stamp. 


THE  Singer  Sewing 

=  MACHINES 

was  the  only  machine  that  received  the 
World's  Fair  Medal  and  this  verj  make 
ttfif  we  offer  at  the  never  heard  of  pricefljj  T 

J  \  IMs^^^^jLj— >•  $20  buys  the  highest  grade,  modern  $  I  I , 
£  iLTjgggjjjffil**^  style  machine  in  the  world.  We  give  a 
I  J*^    Registered  Certificate  of  Warranty  for  10 

g  Years  on  all  our  machines.  Freight  paid.  Send  for  catalogue 
Q  to-day.  Hi  AS.  RAISER  9IFG.CO.  62-61  Clybonrn  Ave.Chieago. 


GUARANTEE 


THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELTS  AND  APPLIANCES  INSURE  TO  THE  SICK 
THESE  GREAT  POINTS  OF  ADVANTAGE  OVER  ALL  IMITATORS. 


The  Electric  Cur- 
rcist  can  be  immedi- 
ately felt,  although 
soolhins'  to  tbe  most 
sensitive.  The  strength 
of  the  current  is  under 
the  complete  control  of 
the  wearer,  so  much  so 
that  a  child  may  be 
treated  and  cured  by  the 
same  power  of  Belt  nec- 
essary for  the  strongest 
man. 


It  can  be  changed  from 
positive  to  negative  cur- 
rent in  a  moment. 

They  have  and  are  cur- 
ing thousands  of  cases 
of  Rheumatism, 
Chronic  Diseases 
and  Nervous  Ail- 
ments in  man  and 
woman  (from  any  cause) 
where  long  continued 
medical  treatmen  t  failed 
to  cure. 


NO  MEDICINES  ARE  NECESSARY. 

Avoid  all  cheap  (so-called)  Electric  Belts  and  fraudulent  imitations  of  our  Electric  Belts  and 
Appliances,  as  these  are  an  imposition  upon  the  suffering. 

THE  OWEN  EEECTRIC  TRUSS  is  the  most  retentive  and  curative  Truss  made  for 
the  radical  cure  of  Rupture. 

Inclose  six  cents  and  send  for  our  Earge  Illustrated  Catalogue  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages ;  containing  medical  facts,  sworn  statements  of  cures  made 
and  descriptions  of  Belts  and  Appliances.  Address 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  APPLIANCE  CO., 

205  to  211  State  Street,  Chicago. 


FREE 
FREE 


THE  COSlKOPOItlTflfl  JWAGHZiriE  OflE  YEAR.  GIVES 


Over 


1,000  Choicest  Illustrations 
1,500  Pages  of  Reading. 


THF  Al  TRIIICTIP  RPVirW  "  eays  Kev-  J.  E-  na".  "ia  the  strongest,  purest,  truest 
IOC.   nL  I  nUlO  I  lu   nr.VIC.TT,     Qf  anything  coming  to  my  notice." 

W.  T.  Stead  says:   "It  is  the  most  useful  of  Amer- 
ican magazines." 

If  you  will  send  at  once  $2  (regular  subscription  price),  we  will 
send  you  the  Review  one  year,  and  The  Cosmopolitan  Free  (formerly 
$3.00  a  year)  one  entire  year.  It  will  contain,  during  the  year,  over 
1,000  choicest  pictures  and  over  1,500  pages  of  most  entertaining 
reading  matter,  including  many  stories  by  the  world's  best  writers. 
No  such  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  you  before.  Send  the  $2 
money-order,  express  or  draft  to 


^     by  mo 


THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


j 
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B®"EEAD  THIS  NOTICE.^SW 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest,  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  bo  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  ouly. 


Cucnmber  Pickles.— O.  M.  H.,  Delaware, 
Ohio,  asks  "how  to  barrel  cucumbers  for 
market." 

Reply:— Simply  put  the  pickles,  as  soon  as 
gathered,  into  a  brine,  using  about  one  bushel 
of  salt  to  twelve  bushels  of  pickles.  Keep  the 
pickles  under  the  surface  of  the  brine  by  a 
weighted  cover. 

Fertilizer  for  Wheat.— T.  L.,  Worley, 
West  Va.,  writes:  "How  would  a  mixture  of 
two  thirds  bone-dust  and  one  third  wood 
ashes  do  for  wheat  on  thin  clay  soil?" 

Reply:— It  will  probably  give  you  good 
results.  Unleached  hard-wood  ashes  are  rich 
in  potash  and  contain  some  phosphoric  acid. 
What  the  mixture  will  do  on  your  soil  must 
be  determined  by  experiment. 

Treatment  of  Asparagns-he«l.— S.  F.  D., 
Yardville,  N.  J. 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Weeds  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  take  full  possession  of  the  patch,  so 
that  mowing  will  be  required.  When  the  patch 
is  once  overrun  with  weeds,  however,  and 
there  is  danger  of  stocking  the  whole  surface 
with  weed  seeds,  I  think  I  would  rather  run 
the  risk  of  hurting  the  vitality  of  the  aspar- 
agus-plants, to  some  extent,  than  letting  the 
weeds  grow.  Cut  them  down,  and  cultivate 
the  whole  patch  over  as  soon  as  possible. 

Squash-vine  Borer.— C.  M.  S.,  Argyle,  Fla. 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  enemy  infesting 
your  vines  is  the  common  squash-borer.  The 
remedy  recommended  for  it  is  to  examine  the 
vines  frequently  for  the  grubs,  and  cut  them 
out  carefully.  I  prefer  to  keep  them  out  by  the 
free  use  of  tobacco-dust  heaped  up  around  the 
plants.  Spraying  with  tobacco  tea,  washing- 
suds,  kerosene  emulsion,  or  perhaps  other 
solutions,  freely  enough  so  the  liquid  will  run 
down  the  stem,  and  repeated  every  few  days, 
will  also  be  quite  sure  to  destroy  the  eggs  and 
grubs.  Layering  the  joints  (covering  with 
damp  soil,  well  firmed)  to  induce  root  growth, 
and  thus  making  the  plant  independent  from 
the  original  stem  and  root,  is  a  good  practice. 
I  have  frequently  saved  vines  in  just  this  way. 

Leaching  Woo^l  Ashes.— L.  T.  S.,  writes: 
"Dofs  leaching  wood  ashes  take  all  the  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid  out  of  them?  If  keptper- 
fti  tly  dry,  however,  can  they  lose  any  of  their 
plant-foods  by  age?" 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  inquirer  desired 
this  reply  by  mail,  and  inclosed  four  cents, 
glued  firmly  over  the  text  of  the  letter,  for 
return  postage.  Like  many  others,  however, 
he  forgot  to  give  name  of  his  town  and  state, 
and  now  he  is  wondering  why  he  receives  no 
answer.  Leaching  removes  most,  but  not  all 
of  tbe  potash  that  is  in  wood  ashes,  and  a  por- 
tion only  of  phosphoric  acid.  Therefore, 
leached  wood  ashes  usually  contain  one  per 
cent,  and  perhaps  more,  each  of  potash  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Of  course,  if  fresh  ashes  are 
stored  where  they  are  and  remain  perfectly 
dry,  they  will  not  lose  any  of  their  plaut-foods. 

Storing'  Squashes,  etc.— R.  A.  R.,  Calvert, 
Texas,  Writes:  "Please  state  the  best  method 
of  storing  and  keeping  cushaws  and  pump- 
kins." , 

Reply  by  Joseph:— The  climatic  conditions 
in  Texas  are  so  different  from  ours  that  I  can 
"hardly  give  a  definite  answer,  except  that  the 
conditions  for  keeping  squashes  and  pump- 
kins are  pretty  much  the  same  as  for  keeping 
sweet  potatoes.  Gather  them  before  touched 
by  frost,  and  handle  as  carefully  as  eggs.  Rot 
will  soon  start  in  from  every  bruise.  Don't 
leave  them  exposed  to  cold  rains  after  being 
detached  from  the  vines.  Store  in  dry  quar- 
ters, and  at  first  rather  warm  and  airy,  so  that 
the  stems  will  dry.  This  is  important,  as 
otherwise  rot  will  start  in  from  the  stem-end. 
Avoid  dampness  at  all  times  in  the  rooms 
where  squashes,  etc.,  are  stored.  It  is  not  nec- 
essary to  have  the  temperature  nearly  down 
to  the  freezing-point.  It  is  dampness  that 
hurts  squashes,  not  warmth. 

Granular  Batter  in  Brine.— I.  J.  C,  Sib- 
ley, Iowa,  asks  for  a  method  of  preserving 
summer  butter  for  winter  use. 

Reply:— Stop  churning  when  the  butter 
comes  in  small  granules  the  size  of  wheat 
grains.  Add  cold  water  equal  in  quantity  to 
the  cream  in  the  churn.  A  little  salt  added 
will  facilitate  the  separation  of  the  butter- 
milk from  the  butter.  Agitate  the  churn  a 
little.  Draw  oft'  the  buttermilk  and  water. 
Pour  in  more  cold  water,  slightly  salted,  turn 
the  churn  a  few  times,  and  draw  it  off.  The 
third  washing  may  be  with  brine.  After  the 
water  is  drawn  off,  let  the  butter  drain  awhile. 
For  a  package  take  an  oak  cask  previously 
cleansed  and  scalded  out  with  brine.  Put  a 
layer  of  salt  in  the  bottom  of  the  cask,  with  a 
muslin  cloth  over  it.  Fill  up  the  cask  with 
the  granular  butter.  Put  a  cloth  over  it,  and 
then  a  layer  of  salt.  Head  up  the  cask  and 
drive  the  hoops  down  tight.  Bore  a  small  hole 
in  the  head  of  the  cask  and  through  it  pour  in 
all  the  brine  the  cask  will  hold.  Store  it  in  a 
cool  place.  Occasionally  add  brine  until  it 
will  take  no  more.  Then  plug  the  hole  tight 
and  let  the  cask  remain  in  a  cool  place 


until  you  want  to  sell  the  butter  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  packed  in  ordinary  tubs  for 
market.  If  it  is  desired,  it  maybe  churned  a 
little  in  fresh  buttermilk,  to  freshen  the  flavor. 
But  that  is  unnecessary,  as  the  brine  sur- 
rounding each  butter  granule  has  excluded  the 
air  and  retained  the  original  aroma. 

VETERINARY. 

-(.^Condueted  by  Dp.  H.  if.  Dettnet<s.>gS* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
lilt.  H.  J.Betmers.  1315 Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Probably  a  Windsucker. — A.  J.  G.,  Eure- 
ka, Mich.  Your  horse,  according  to  your 
description,  seems  to  be  a  so-called  wind- 
sucker;  or,  in  other  words,  seems  to  have 
reached  an  advanced  stage  of  crib-biting,  in 
which  a  point  of  support  is  not  any  more 
needed. 

Heart  Disease.— J.  T.  R.,  Julian,  N.  C, 
writes:  "My  two-year-old  colt,  when  excited 
or  hurried,  has  shortness  of  breath,  and  his 
heart  beats  very  fast  and  hard.  His  windpipe 
is  very  prominent.  You  can  feel  the  rings  on 
it  the  entire  length.  He  has  no  trouble  with 
his  breathing  when  he  isquietor  not  hurried." 

Answer:— You  describe  a  very  interestiug 
case.  My  diagnosis  would  be:  Insufficiency 
of  the  valves  of  the  heart.  If  you  carefully 
auscultate  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  observe 
the  sounds  produced  by  systole  and  diastole, 
you  will  probably  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion. No  remedy,  of  course. 

A  Bad  Cut.— F.  W.  O.,  Waverly,  Florida. 
If  not  yet  too  late,  carefully  clean  the  wound, 
which  you  say  is  on  one  side  of  your  horse's 
leg,  between  the  hoof  and  the  first  joint  above ; 
see  to  it  that  the  exudates,  or  pus,  can  be  dis- 
charged from  every  point,  dress  the  wound 
with  iodoform  and  absorbent  cotton,  and 
bandage  the  foot  from  the  hoof  upward  to 
above  the  pastern-joint.  Renew  dressing  and 
bandage  twice  a  day.  If,  however,  the  lateral 
cartilage  of  the  hoof  has  become  diseased,  and 
a  cartilage  fistule  has  been  produced,  you 
will  find  it  difficult  to  effect  a  healing,  unless 
the  treatment  is  superintended  by  a  compe- 
tent veterinarian. 

Probably  a  Hernia.— J.  C,  Carbondale, 
|  Ohio,  writes:  "What  ails  my  cow?  The 
trouble  is  swelling  of  the  abdomen  and  en- 
largement of  the  veins.  The  swelling  extends 
nearly  all  over  the  belly,  but  is  worse  at  the 
back  part  near  the  udder.  She  will  be  fresh 
in  three  months.  A  hard  lump  has  formed  on 
the  right  side  near  the  udder,  about  as  large  as 
a  pint  measure.  It  came  on  so  suddenly  that 
some  thought  it  a  snake  bite.  She  eats  hear- 
tily and  chews  her  cud." 

Answer :— What  you  describe  is  probably 
an  abdominal  hernia,  caused  by  external 
violence — butting  by  another  cow,  or  some 
similar  accident.  Whether  anything  can  be 
done  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  hernial 
opening.  If  the  same  is  small,  a  good, 
sharp  liniment— oil  of  cantbarides,  for  in- 
stance—applied a  few  times,  applications  to 
be  three  days  apart,  will  probably  effect  a 


closing  of  the  hernial  opening  and  conse- 
quently a  cure.  If  no  cure  is  effected  by  the 
time  the  cow  has  to  calve,  it  will  be  advisable 
to  put  at  that  time  a  strong  bandage  around 
the  body  of  the  cow  just  over  the  hernia,  so 
that  the  unavoidable  straining  will  not  cause 
an  enlargement  of  the  hernial  opening.  If  it 
is  not  a  hernia,  probably  an  abscess  will  de- 
velop. If  such  should  prove  to  be  the  case', 
the  abscess  must  be  opened  and  bo  properly 
dressed,  according  to  circumstances,  as  soon 
as  plain  fluctuation  makes  it  appearance. 

A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

It  seems  strange  that  people  will  not  improve  their 
opportunities;  they  all  want  to  get  rich,  but  have  not 
enough  enterprise  to  succeed.  I  believe  any  man  or 
woman  can  clear  ftlu  a  day  in  the  Dish  Washer  busi- 
ness, as  it  is  just  booming  now;  but  not  one  in  .0011 
has  push  enough  to  enter  the  field  and  reap  the  har- 
vest. I  have  been  in  the  business  over  a  year,  and 
have  cleared  over  $20  every  day,  without  canvassing 
any.  I  have  examined  all  the  Dish  Washers,  but  none 
equal  the  Climax.  Address  tho  Climax  Mfg.  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they  will  tell  you  how  to  pro- 
ceed, and  you  can  do  well  in  city  or  country,  as  every 
family  w-ants  a  Climax  Dish  Washer.  When  wo  know 
of  opportunities  like  this,  I  think  it  our  duty  to  in- 
form others,  as  this  is  a  chance  for  all  to  make  money 
honestly  and  easily.  A  HEADER. 


I  have  found  your  patterns  the  most  satis- 
factory of  any  I've  ever  tried. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Lauren,  Topinabee,  Mich. 
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RIPANS 

TABULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  best  Medicine 
known  for  Inilisestion,  Biliousness,  Head- 
ache, Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic 
Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness,  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery,  Offensive  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
tho  most  delicate  constitution.  Are  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 

Price— 50  cents  per  box.  May  be  ordered 
through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 

THE!   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO., 

10  Spruce  Stkeet,  New  York  City. 
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Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

Farmers  who  can  devote  a  few  hours 
working  for  us  in  their  own  commu- 
nity will  be  paid  well  for  their  trouble. 
Address  Farm  and  Fireside,  Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


CLUBBING  OFFER 


H.Y.  Weekly  Tribune  °?u  $1.00 
Farm  and  fireside  %, '»  .50 
Gem  from  the  Poets,  1.00 


See  advertisement  on  page  18. 


Total, 


$2.50 


By  special  arrangements  we  will  give 

ALL  3  FOR  75  CTS. 

Or  New  York  Tribune  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
One  Year,  50  Gents. 


All  orders  must  be  addressed  to  the  publishers 
of  this  paper,  as  follows: 

FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 
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2j£  Best  Watch  on  Earth 

FOR    THE  MONEY. 


PRICE 


%®7 


America  has  won  the  race  at  watch-making.     She  has  always 
produced  tbe  finest,  and  now  the  best  lowest-priced  Watches  in 
the  world.    Tbis  is 

A  STEM=WINDER  AND  STEM=SETTER 

American  Lever  Movement.  Accurately  Timed  and  Regulated. 

240  Beats  per  Minute.  Runs  30  Hours  with  One  Winding, 

Dust°cap  Over  Movement.  Nickel  plated  Case. 

Heavy  Beveled  Crystal.  Nickeled  Movement. 

Lantern  Pinion,  Snap  Back,  Quick  Train. 


Every  Watch  Warranted  for  One 
Year,  the  Same  as  an  Elgin. 


For  a  reliable  and  inexpensive  timepiece,  this  Watch  has 
no  equal.     Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refzmded. 


Price,  Watch  and  Chain,  #1.75;  or 
with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $2. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  1,  1895. 


FOR  THE  BEST. 

Keep  on  hopin'  for  the  best; 
"When  the  sun  goes  down  the  west, 
You  jest  wipe  your  weepin'  eyes— 
Purty  soon  you'll  see  him  rise! 
Twinklin'  through  the  dark  an'  dew- 
Warn  't  the  sunshine  made  for  you? 

Keep  on  hopin'  for  the  best; 
When  the  dark  comes,  take  your  rest; 
When  the  mornin'  breaks,  jest  take 
All  the  sunshine  they  can  make! 
There's  a  liviu'  line  o'  blue 
In  the  stormiest  sky  for  you ! 

Keep  on  hopin'  for  the  best; 
Pin  the  roses  on  your  breast! 
In  the  woods  the  violets  blow, 
Chirpin'  sweet  the  sparrows  go; 
By  the  good  Lord  all  are  blest- 
Keep  on  hopin'  for  the  best. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


The  product  of  the  wax-tree  of  the  Andes 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  beeswax. 

The  Onchidium,  a  species  of  shell-less  snail 
(slug),  has  innumerable  eyes  on  its  back. 

The  power  of  herculite,  a  new  explosive,  is 
almost  beyond  belief.  A  half  pound  of  it  will 
move  thirty  tons  of  stone. 

Rural  labor  in  some  regions  is  so  cheap  in 
winter  that  a  farmer  with  a  small  crop  of 
grain  can  have  it  flailed  out  cheaper  than  he 
can  have  it  threshed  by  steam. 

The  new  churches  in  the  new  town  of  Enid, 
O.  T.,  have  no  bells  yet,  and  the  town  fire-bell 
is  rung  every  Sunday  to  announce  the  hour  of 
religious  services.  This  must  be  very  sugges- 
tive to  sinners. 

The  Pacific  ocean  covers  67,000,000  of  the 
188,000.000  square  miles  which  compose  the 
earth's  surface,  and  the  Atlantic  covers  31,000,- 
000  more.  Thus  these  two  oceans  comprise  more 
than  half  the  area  of  the  globe. 

The  population  of  London  is  said  to  be 
5,948,300,  and  increasing  at  the  rate  of  105,000  a 
year.  The  city,  therefore,  has  a  population 
of  about  a  million  and  a  half  more  than 
Scotland  and  a  million  more  than  Ireland. 

A  new  project  for  the  sanitation  of  the 
sewers  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  at  a  cost  of  about 
525,000,  calls  for  the  building  of  some  twenty- 
five  windmills  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
to  rotate  paddle-wheels  in  the  sewers  and 
quicken  the  current  to  one  meter  per  second. 

A  Frexcboiajt  has  constructed  an  electric 
walking-stick,  of  which  the  knob  contains  a 
small  electric  lamp  in  a  thick  glass  bulb,  the 
battery  being  two  cells  of  a  peculiar  shape 
down  the  cane  itself.  The  lamp  gives  suf- 
ficient light  to  read  a  newspaper  in  a  train  or 
to  light  oneself  up-stairs  at  night. 

There  is  in  New  York  City  a  policeman  who 
has  managed  on  pay  never  exceeding  81,200  a 
year,  and  without  opportunity  for  unlawful 
gains,  to  put  one  son  through  a  famous  college 
and  to  graduate  him  in  medicine;  to  get 
another  a  commission  in  the  navy,  and  to 
send  two  daughters  to  one  of  the  best  women's 
colleges. 

The  San  Franciscans  are  apprehensive  that 
the  commercial  supremacy  of  their  city  will 
ere  long  be  challenged  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  which  is  growing  rapidly.  In  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  over  nine 
hundred  buildings  were  put  up  there,  or  more 
than  have  been  put  up  in  San  Francisco  in 
any  recent  year.  Los  Angeles  has  also  taken 
away  a  good  deal  of  the  trade  of  San  Francisco. 

There  are  a  number  of  new  co-operative 
schemes  in  the  market,  which  is  already 
overstocked  with  things  of  the  kind.  The 
most  noticeable  of  these  are  the  Altrurian 
Colony,  at  Santa  Rosa,  California;  the  Pacific 
Co-operative  Company,  at  Portland,  Oregon; 
the  Single  Tax  Settlement,  at  Baldwin,  Ala. ; 
the  Car-builders'  Plant,  near  Topeka,  Kansas ; 
and  the  Co-operative  Farmers,  at  some  place 
not  yet  chosen. 

Serum  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  has 
been  obtained  so  far  in  France  from  old  hack 
horses.  The  French  government  now  proposes 
to  give  the  Pasteur  Institute  the  first  choice 
in  the  selection  of  horses  condemned  as  no 
longer  fit  for  the  French  cavalry  service.  It 
takes  from  six  to  eighteen  months  to  prepare 
a  horse  to  furnish  the  serum  used  in  the  latest 
cure  for  diphtheria. 

Sojie  of  the  forty  or  fifty  state  agricultural 
colleges  make  special  provision  for  students 
wishing  to  work  their  way  through  college. 
Such  students  work  daily  on  the  experimental 
college  farm  and  receive  current  wages.  There 
are  many  free  scholarships  in  these  colleges, 
and  board  and  lodging  are  cheap,  so  that  a 
working  student  finds  that  his  labor  goes  far 
toward  paying  his  way.  Tutoring  pays  better, 
however,  and  very  clever  men  sometimes 
earn  from  51,000  to  51,500  per  year  in  helping 
through  their  duller  fellows.  Such  oppor- 
tunities, however,  are  found  only  in  the  great 
colleges,  and  are  few.  At  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions one  successful  young  lawyer  of  New 
York  City  is  said  to  have  earned  52,000  in  a 
single  year,  tutoring  while  yet  an  under- 
graduate. 

I  think  your  patterns  far  superior  to  any  I 
have  ever  used.  Am  delighted  with  them,  and 
so  are  my  neighbors. 

Mettie  Lewis,  Camden-on-Gauley,  W.  Va. 


AGRICULTURAL  PROGRESS. 

"It  would  be  possible  to-day  to  put  logs  of 
wood  into  one  end  of  a  factory  and  to  take  out 
from  the  other  end  a  printed  book,  stitched 
and  ready  for  the  covers,  without  a  single 
human  hand  touching  the  fabric  of  the  paper 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  process." 
So  writes  Edward  Atkinson,  in  "The  United 
States  of  America."  He  is  discussing  the 
progress  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  looking 
forward  to  what  we  may  expect  to  see  at  the 
next  universal  exposition.  Of  progress  in  the 
most  primitive  of  all  civilized  industries— the 
cultivation  of  the  soil— he  says: 

"The  beginning  of  civilization  has  some- 
times been  fixed  at  the  date,  whenever  it  may 
have  been,  when  man  first  set  apart  a  lot  of 
land,  fenced  it  in  or  appropriated  it,  and  then 
applied  the  force  of  a  domesticated  animal  to 
his  aid  in  the  production  of  food.  One  can 
imagine  how  it  was  at  the  very  beginning, 
when  some  one  harnessed  a  bullock  to  a 
pointed  stick,  attached  by  a  cord  to  the  horns, 
beginning  to  plow. 

"That  primitive  method  of  plowing  still 
survives  in  some  parts  of  the  world.  The 
fellahs  of  Egypt  could  be  brought  to  an  ex- 
position, who  still  make  use  of  the  appliances 
of  agriculture  that  are  pictured  upon  the  walls 
of  the  pyramids,  and  from  the  pointed  stick, 
which  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  the  be- 
ginning of  civilization  itself,  the  whole  devel- 
opment of  the  mechanism  of  agriculture  could 
be  brought  before  the  eye  in  one  building. 

"The  last  example  might  be  a  great,  com- 
bined machine  that  has  been  applied  by  its 
inventor  in  the  valley  of  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  of  California,  to  the  production  of 
wheat.  By  means  of  this  mechanism  the 
wheat-field  is  plowed,  harrowed,  seeded  and 
rolled  down  in  a  single  process.  In  the 
autumn  the  plows  are  detached  and  a  harves- 
ter worked  by  the  same  steam-power  is  substi- 
tuted—threshing, winnowing  and  putting  the 
wheat  into  bags  in  a  single  operation. 

"The  cost  of  the  labor  of  man  which  is  ap- 
plied to  the  direction  of  this  mechanism  is  less 
than  one  dollar  an  acre  in  each  year.  The 
whole  cost  of  the  labor,  aside  from  the  main- 
tenance of  the  capital,  is  less  than  four  cents 
on  a  bushel  of  wheat.  The  product  for  three 
hundred  days'  labor  of  one  man,  correspond- 
ing to  a  year's  work,  has  been  in  some  seasons 
over  1,500  bushels. 

"The  wheat  is  carried  to  the  seaboard,  loaded 
upon  steamships  and  moved  to  London  to 
feed  the  hungry  workmen  of  Great  Britain, 
whose  customary  loaf,  called  the  quartern 
loaf,  weighs  four  pounds.  There  is  no  coin  in 
existence  in  Great  Britain  small  enough  to 
stand  as  a  symbol  of  the  labor  cost — the  pro- 
portionate part  of  the  wages  paid  in  California 
— of  producing  wheat  enough  for  that  quartern 
loaf.  There  is  but  one  coin  in  use  in  Great 
Britain,  and  that  is  seldom  seen — the  farthing 
—which  would  represent  the  cost  of  moving 
the  wheat  required  for  each  quartern  loaf  from 
the  field  in  California  half  way  around  the 
globe  to  the  market  in  London. 


A  LITTLE  OF  THE  BEST. 

Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use 
Heroic  thought  and  virtue  to  infuse,. 

A  house  well  built  of  first-class  brick  will 
outlast  one  constructed  of  granite. 

The  250,000  Indians  of  the  United  States  hold 
90,000,000  acres  of  land,  exclusive  of  Alaska. 

The  love  for  one,  from  which  there  doth  not 
spring  wide  love  for  all,  is  but  a  worthless 
thing.— Lowell. 

Lieberkuhn  estimates  that  the  extent  of 
respiratory  surface  in  the  human  lungs  is  not 
less  than  1,400  square  feet. 

Measurements  of  human  hair  prove  that  its 
fineness  depends  much  on  color,  and  that  it 
varies  from  the  250th  to  the  600th  part  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

A  little  boy,  on  returning  from  Sunday- 
school,  said  to  his  mother.:  "This  catechism 
is  too  hard.  Isn't  tliere  any  kittychisms  for 
little  \yoysV— Tit-Bits. 

"What  do  you  do  with  your  corn?"  he  said 
To  the  hard-worked  farmer  man. 

"We  eat  what  we  can,"  the  toiler  replied, 
"And  what  we  can't  eat  we  can." 

— Arkamaw  Traveler. 

The  name  "Sample  Room"  for  a  saloon  long 
ago  gave  place  to  "Cafe,"  but  a  Pittsburg  pur- 
veyor of  ardent  beverages  advertises  his  estab- 
lishment as  "Thirst  Parlors." 

I  once  heard  an  old  lady  remark,  "I  like  to 
see  a  man  think  a  good  deal  of  his  home,  but 
when  he  has  to  stay  out  all  night  to  brag  about 
how  happy  a  home  he  has,  it  is  almost  carry- 
ing affection  too  far." 


IRON  FILINGS  AS  A  FERTILIZER. 

G.  W.  Prescott,  of  Highland,  who  took  the 
medal  for  the  best  box  of  packed  oranges  at 
the  late  state  citrus  fair,  has  been  experiment- 
ing with  iron  filings  in  his  young  orchard. 
Being  master  mechanic  of  the  Santa  Fe  system 
in  southern  California  at  San  Bernardino,  he 
knew  more  about  iron  filings  than  he  did 
about  guano  or  any  other  fertilizer,  ami 
knowing  that  a  certain  amount  of  iron  in  the 
soil  was  essential  to  a  healthy  growth  of  the 
tree  and  the  production  of  fruit,  he  put  five 
pounds  of  this  material  around  each  tree,  and 
as  a  result  he  has  a  highly  colored  orange, 
where  before  he  had  a  pale  colored  fruit.  The 
cost  is  insignificant.  A  thousand  trees  on  ten 
acres  will  require  5,000  pounds  of  filings,  which 
cost  S4  per  ton— 510  for  the  ten-acre  orchard. 
Of  course,  this  application  of  iron  is  not  in- 
tended to  supersede  all  other  fertilizers,  but 
simply  to  supplement  them  in  order  to  give  a 
good  color  to  the  fruit  and  enable  the  grower 
to  put  an  attractive  orange  on  the  market, 
and  incidentally  to  assist  him  occasionally  in 
winning  a  gold  medal.  The  railroad  shops  at 
San  Bernardino  can  furnish  one  ton  per  day 
of  this  material,  and  other  shops  can  also 
assist  in  supplying  the  demand.— California 
Producer.  , 


THE  SEA-SHELL. 

"Listen,  darling,  and  tell  me 
What  the  murmur  says  to  thee, 
Murmuring  'twixt  a  song  and  a  moan 
Changing  neither  tune  nor  tone." 

"Yes,  I  hear  it— far  and  faint, 
Like  thin-drawn  prayer  of  drowsy  saint; 
Like  the  falling  of  sleep  on  a  weary  brain, 
When  the  fevered  heart  is  quiet  again." 

"By  smiling  lips  and  fixed  eye, 
You  are  hearing  more  than  song  or  sigh ; 
The  wrinkled  thing  has  curious  ways— 
I  want  to  know  what  words  it  says." 

"I  hear  a  wind  on  a  boatless  main 
Sigh  like  the  last  of  a  vanishing  pain ; 
On  the  dreaming  waters  dreams  the  moon, 
But  I  hear  no  words  in  the  murmured  tune." 

"If  it  does  not  say  that  I  love  thee  well, 
'Tis  a  senseless,  ill-curved,  worn-out  shell; 
If  it  is  not  of  love,  why  sigh  or  sing? 
'Tis  a  common,  mechanical,  useless  thing." 

"It  whispers  of  love — 'tis  a  prophet  shell — 
Of  a  peace  that  comes  and  all  shall  be  well ; 
It  speaks  not  a  word  of  your  love  to  me, 
But  it  tells  me  to  love  you  eternally." 

— George  MacDonald. 


It  is  important  to  place  small  particles  of 
camphor  gum  with  your  new  silverware,  to 
prevent  it  from  tarnishing.  It  is  important 
to  see  that  the  silver  is  never  washed  in  soap- 
suds, as  this  will  give  it  the  white  appearance 
so  very  undesirable. 

But  oh !  my  gentle  sisters,  oh !  my  brothers, 
These  thick-sown  snow-flakes  tell  of  toil's 
release ; 

These  feebler  pulses  bid  me  leave  to  others 
The  tasks  once  welcome— evening  asks  for 
peace. 

Time  claims  its  tribute;  silence  now  is  golden ; 

Let  me  not  vex  the  too  long  suffering  lyre; 
Though  to  your  love  untiring  still  beholden, 

The  curfew  tells  me— cover  up  the  fire. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 


A  REMEDY  AGAINST  FLIES. 

"I  never  use  window-screens,"  said  a  wise 
housekeeper  the  other  day,  "because  I  have  a 
fancy  that  they  shut  out  all  the  air  in  hot 
weather,  and  beside,  they  serve  to  keep  the 
flies  in  the  house  equally  as  well  as  to  keep 
them  out." 

"But  I  never  see  a  fly  in  your  house,"  said 
her  friend.  "How  do  you  manage  it  ?  For  my 
part,  I  must  confess  that  screens  or  no  screens, 
my  summer  means  to  me  one  long  battle  with 
the  little  pests." 

"My  remedy  is  a  very  simple  one,"  said  the 
good  housekeeper,  "and  I  learned  it  years  ago 
from  my  grandmother,  when  I  used  to  watch 
her  putting  bunches  of  lavender  flowers  around 
to  keep  the  flies  away.  My  method  is  simpler. 
I  buy  five  cents' worth  of  oil  of  lavender  at  the 
drug-store  and  mix  it  with  the  same  quantity 
of  water.  Then  I  put  it  in  a  common  glass 
atomizer  and  spray  it  around  the  rooms  wher- 
ever flies  are  apt  to  congregate,  especially  in 
the  dining-room,  where  I  sprinkle  it  plentiful- 
ly over  the  table-linen.  The  odor  is  especially 
disagreeable  to  flies,  and  they  will  never 
venture  in  its  neighborhood,  though  to  most 
people  it  has  a  peculiarly  fresh  and  grateful 
smell." 

"I  shall  certainly  give  it  a  trial,"  said  the 
other  woman. — Philadelphia  Press. 


OUT  OF  THE  ORDINARY. 

In  France  it  is  against  the  law  for  pharma- 
cists to  give  medical  advice. 

According  to  English  insanity  returns,  six- 
teen cases  in  1,000  are  caused  by  love  affairs. 

A  laughing-plant  grows  in  Arabia.  It  ob- 
tains its  name  from  the  effects  produced  by 
eating  its  seeds. 

An  average  of  3,000  umbrellas  are  constantly 
in  the  lost-parcel  office  of  the  New  York  el- 
evated railroad. 

A  house  which  has  recently  been  built  in 
Boston  possesses  no  closets,  the  architect  hav- 
ing forgotten  them. 

A  skeleton  of  an  extinct  animal  has  been 
unearthed  in  Shelbyville,  Cal.,  which  has  both 
horns  and  tusks. 

A  patent  has  just  been  taken  out  for  glasses 
and  mugs  with  a  quicksilver  thermometer,  in 
order  to  enable  the  drinker  to  determine  which 
temperature  of  the  liquid  will  be  most  agree- 
able to  his  taste  and  most  beneficial  to  his 
health. 


HOW  THEY  SHOOT  THE  NILE  RAPIDS. 

Arab  boys  are  expert  swimmers,  and,  like 
boys  in  general,  are  fond  of  displaying  their 
skill  before  strangers  if  only  they  are  rewarded 
by  some  small  coin.  Mr.  Eden  tells  how  they 
shoot  the  rapids  of  the  Nile. 

Seating  themselves  astride  of  a  log  of  wood 
about  six  feet  long  and  buoyant  enough  to 
support  them  waist  high  out  of  the  water, 
they  ride  it  with  the  seat  and  gesture  of  a 
jockey,  and  with  both  hands  and  feet  keep  it 
straight  with  the  line  of  the  current. 

The  fall  is  shot  with  an  ease  and  grace  that 
does  away  with  the  sense  of  danger  one  would 
expect  to  feel  at  seeing  a  man  hurried  along 
amid  such  a  boil  and  turmoil  of  waters,  but 
once  at  the  bottom  they  have  a  hard  struggle  to 
induce  their  horses  to  turn  out  of  their  course. 
i  To  do  this,  they  avail  themselves  of  the 
impetus  acquired  by  the  log  in  its  shoot,  and 
throwing  themselves  full  length  upon  it  they 
seem,  with  a  sudden  stroke  from  the  left  leg 
and  arm,  to  drive  it  and  themselves  out  of  the 
current. 

To  fail  in  this  would  be  dangerous  even  to 
Arab  swimmers.  Immediately  below  lie  the 
ugly  rocks,  on  which  the  heavy  stream  breaks 
with  fearful  violence.— Family  Magazine. 


THE  SUFFERING  OF  SUSPENSE. 

Wabash— "How  is  your  wife  this  morning, 
Parlezvous?" 

Parlezvous— "Oh,  moche  ze  sem;  maybe 
leedle  verse.  'I  am  so  unhappy!  Eef  she  die  I 
shall  be  settle  in  ze  mind.  Ze  suspense  is 
terrifique." — Truth. 


Every  day  there  is  made  in  the  United  States 
one  glass  of  beer  for  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  country. 

Mercer  county  farmers  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  extracting  poison  from  bees.  The 
venom  is  said  to  be  a  remedy  for  rheumatism, 
ague  and  dropsy. 


SOLEMN  TRUTH. 

One  business  man  met  another  on  the  street. 
The  second  man  seemed  downcast,  and  had  a 
look  as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  himself. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  asked  the  first  man. 

"Well,  to  put  it  briefly,"  said  the  other,  "I 
have  been  speculating  in  stocks." 

"Indeed?  Were  you  a  bull  or  a  bear?" 

"Neither;  I  was  an  ass." 


HOW  SOUND  TRAVELS. 

In  day  air  at  ninety-two  degrees,  sound  trav- 
els 1,142  feet  per  second,  or  about  775  miles  per 
hour;  in  water,  4,900  feet  per  second;  in  iron, 
17,500  feet  per  second;  in  copper,  10,378  feet  per 
second;  and  in  wood,  from  12,000  to  16,000  feet 
per  second. 


Sheep  ranchers  in  many  parts  of  Oregon 
and  other  northwestern  regions  are  getting 
discouraged  over  the  decreasing  value  of 
sheep  and  the  increasing  value  of  land,  and  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  ranchers  in  Oregon  it  was 
suggested  that  they  should  drop  sheep  and  go 
in  for  raising  coyotes.  Coyote  scalps  are 
worth  56  each,  while  sheep  are  worth  any- 
where from  52.50  down.  Then  a  ewe  will 
raise  only  one  or  two  lambs  in  a  season,  but  a 
coyote  will  easily  raise  a  family  of  five  or 
seven.  The  arithmetic  and  logic  of  the  matter 
are  easy. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  invited  to  the 
advertisement  of  B.  H.  Kirk  &  Co.,  172  Wash- 
ington St.,  Chicago,  in  this  issue.  This  firm 
makes  a  big  reduction  in  the  price  of  their  15 
jeweled  Elgin  and  Waltham  watches  to  start 
a  rapid  movement  for  turning  a  large  stock 
into  cash.  Note  their  advertisement,  and 
write  them  for  additional  particulars,  but  be 
sure  and  mention  this  paper  whdn  you  write. 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GBOWS. 
New  crop.    American  grown.  Tested  Seed,  50  !t>8.t 
S3.65;  25  lbs.,  $2.00!  19  lt>s.,  90c.,  including  bags. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

New  Yoek,  26  Barclay  St., 

Chicago,  34  and  S6  Bandolph  St. 

SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST.    TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 


FOR  SALE 

$100  BICYCLE  FOR  $75 

We  have  left  one  new  bicycle  which  we  will  close  out  at  a  bargain.  It  has  diamond 
steel  frame,  steel  tangent  spokes,  28-inch  wheels  with  wood  rims  and  single  tube 
pneumatic  tire ;  ball  bearings  throughout;  full  set  of  tools,  etc.,  etc.  Weight,  twenty- 
seven  pounds.  Manufactured  by  the  Hickory  Wheel  Co.,  which  is  a  branch  of  the 
Pope  Co.,  thus  insuring  a  high-grade  wheel  in  every  particular. 

SHIPPING  DIRECTIONS. — The  wheel  will  be  shipped  by  express,  C.  O.  D.  sixty-five 
dollars,  if  ten  dollars  is  sent  with  the  order,  to  cover  express  charges  both  ways,  in 
case  it  is  not  accepted ;  or  if  full  amount,  seventy-five  dollars,  is  sent  with  the  order, 
the  wheel  will  be  sent  by  express,  charges  paid  by  us. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


August  1,  1S95. 
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Smiles. 


A  BROKEN  HEART. 

I. 

A  little  china  figure 

On  a  little  bracket  sat, 
His  little  feet  were  always  crossed, 

He  wore  a  little  bat. 
And  ev'ry  merning,  fair  or  foul, 

In  sbine  or  sbadows  dim, 
A  pretty  little  housemaid  came 

And  softly  dusted  him. 

II. 

She  took  him  up  so  gently, 

And  with  such  a  charming  air 
His  china  soul  was  melted  quite, 

And  loved  her  to  despair. 
All  day  be  sat  and  thought  of  her, 

Until  the  twilight  came, 
And  in  his  china  dreams  at  night 

He  breathed  her  little  name. 


One  day,  whilst  being  dusted, 

In  his  joy  he  trembled  so, 
To  feel  her  little  fingers,  that, 

Alas!  she  let  him  go. 
In  vain  she  tried  to  grab  him  back, 

Fate  willed  it  they  should  part; 
He  fell  against  the  fender  edge 

And  broke  his  little  heart. 


She  gathered  up  his  fragments, 

And  she  told  a  little  lie, 
Expounding  to  her  mistress  how 

The  cat  had  made  him  die. 
And  on  the  following  morning,  when 

The  shutters  back  she  thrust, 
She  spoke  his  little  epitaph— 

"There's  one  thing  less  to  dust." 
— H.  S.  Hichens,  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine. 


i  nt  nuur 
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THE  ROOF  SAVED  HIM. 

Irishman  who  went  up  in 
the  hotel  lift  without 
knowing  what  it  was,  did 
not  easily  get  over  his  sur- 
prise. He  tells  the  story  in 
this  way : 

"I  went  to  the  hotel,  and  says  I,  'Is  Mr. 
Smith  in?' 

"Says  the  man  with  the  sojer  cap,  'Will  yer 
step  in?' 

"So  I  steps  into  the  office,  and  all  of  a  sud- 
dint  he  pulls  a  rope,  and  the  walls  of  the 
building  began  running  down  to  the  cellar. 

" 'Och,  murther,' says  I,  'what'll-, become  of 
Bridget  and  the  childer  which  was  left  below 
there?' 

"Sez  he,  'Be  aisy,  sor,  they'll  be  all  right 
when  yez  come  down.' 

"  'Come  down,  is  it,'  says  I,  'and  it's  no  office, 
but  a  heathenish  balloon  that  yez  have  got  me 
.Into.'  , 

"And  wid  that  the  walls  stood  stock  still, 
and  he  opened  the  door,  and  there  was  I  with 
the  roof  just  over  my  head,  and,  begorra, 
that's  what  saved  me  from  going  up  to  the 
hivins  entoirely." 


SAFER  THAN  LIGHTNING-RODS. 

Each  day  adds  some  new  virtues  to  the  long 
list  of  those  already  credited  to  the  pneumatic. 
The  latest  of  these  is  that  the  wheels  of  a 
bicycle,  being  encircled  by  a  band  of  india- 
rubber  and  dry  air— which  is  a  perfect  insula- 
tor—the rider  is  completely  insulated  from  the 
earth,  and  consequently  is  impervious  to  the 
attacks  of  the  electric  fluid.  Tbus,  day  by 
day  it  becomes  more  and  more  a  fact  that  life 
without  a  pneumatic  tire  is  neither  safe  nor 
Worth  having.  Any  one  who  suffers  from 
nervousness  during  a  thunder-sbower  has 
now  only  to  go  into  a  barn  or  the  cellar  and 
seat  himself  upon  the  saddle  of  a  pneumatic- 
tired  bicycle  to  be  perfectly  safe  from  light- 
ning stroke.  As  the  chances  of  \  man  on  a 
bicycle  being  struck  by  lightning*  have  been 
carefully  calculated  to  be  about  one  in  a 
billion,  the  Wheel  adds,  "There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  pessimists  who  will  deny  that  this 
newly  discovered  virtue  of  the  pneumatic  as 
a  lightning  insulator  amounts  to  very  much." 


MOTHER'S  LITTLE  BIRD. 

"Mama,"  said  a  bright-eyed  little  boy  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age  to  his  mother  the 
other  day,  "I  can't  make  out  how  you  find  out 
things  about  me.  Why,  I  nover  do  anything 
at  all  without  your  finding  it  out.  How  is  it 
done?" 

"Ah  !"  replied  the  mother,  "you  see  how  very 
hard  it  is  to  conceal  anything  from  mama, 
especially  when  mama  has  a  little  bird  that 
watches  and  whispers  when  anything  is  going 
on." 

To  this  remark  Johnny  made  no  reply,  but 
later  on  in  the  day  his  mother  observed  him 
busily  engaged  in  the  garden  with  a  few 
bricks  and  an  old  tile. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do,  Johnny?  "she 
inquired. 

"Make  a  bird-trap,"  replied  the  young  hope- 
ful. "If  I  can't  catch  the  one  that's  been  do- 
ing this  whispering,  my  name  isn't  Johnny." 
— Answers. 


A  DESERVED  COMPLIMENT. 

DeGozzom— "Miss  Freschoe's  face  is  as 
pretty  as  a  picture." 

Miss  Ehrwyus— "It  is  a  picture,  band- 
painted.  She  did  it  herself." 


A  HEALTH  RESORT  YARN. 

An  epitaph  is  rather  to  be  believed  than  a 
summer  resort  advertisement,  says  the  Golden 
Hulr,  yet  what  both  lack  in  truthfulness  they 
sometimes  make  up  in  interest.  The  phe- 
nomenally healthy  nature  of  Lynton,  in 
Devon, England,  may,  or  may  not,  be  under- 
stood from  the  following  story,  which  is 
quoted  in  one  of  our  exchanges: 

"Recently  a  visitor  began  to  talk  to  an  old 
man  at  Lynton,  and  asked  him  his  age,  where- 
upon he  said,  'I  am  just  over  seventy.' 

"'Well,'  said  the  visitor,  'you  look  as  if  you 
hadagood  many  years  to  live  yet.  At  what 
age  did  your  father  die?' 

"'Father  dead?' said  the  man,  looking  sur- 
prised. 'Father  isn't  dead ;  he's  up-stairs  put- 
ting grandfather  to  bed !" 

CALLED. 

"Mr.  Sorghum,"  said  the  senator's  wife, 
"when  you  were  elected,  you  said  that  you 
felt  that  your  country  had  called  you." 

"Did  I?" 

"Undoubtedly.  How  do  you  feel  about  it 
now?" 

"The  same  as  ever.  I  still  feel  that  my 
country  has  called  me— down."—  Washington 
Star.    _   

A  NEW  DEFINITION. 

Tommy— "Paw,  what  is  an  egotist?" 

Mr.  Figg— "He  is  the  man  who  thinks  he  is 
smarter  than  any  one  else." 

Mrs.  Figg— "My  dear,  you  have  that  wrong. 
The  egotist  is  the  man  who  says  he  is  smarter 
than  any  one  else.  All  men  think  that  way." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 


BOSTON  GIRLS  DON'T  TALK  ABOUT  THEIR 
NEIGHBORS. 

Miss  Lakeside — "Look  at  that  old  man  with 
the  bald  head." 

Miss  Beacon  Street— How  vulgar,  my  dear! 
You  should  say,  'Observe  that  senescent  gen- 
tleman with  the  decollete  bang ! '  "—Pliiladel- 
phia  Record. 


WORLDLY  HAPPINESS. 

The  owner  of  a  German  menagerie  keeps 
caged  together  a  lion,  a  tiger,  a  wolf  and  a 
lamb,  which  he  labels  "the  happy  family." 
When  asked  confidentially  how  long  these 
animals  had  lived  together,  he  answered, 
"Ten  months,  but  the  lamb  has  to  be  renewed 
occasionally." 


A  NEGLECTED  FIELD. 

Ruyter— "I  am  at  work  on  a  new  dialect 
story." 

Schreiber— "Is  that  so?  What  dialect  are 
you  using?  " 

Ruyter— "That  which  is  spoken  by  the 
American  college  students." — Vogue. 


A  GENTLE  HINT. 

The  bashful  suitor— "May  I  kissyo'  cheek?" 

The  coy  maiden— "Ef  yo'  do  I'll  scream." 

The  bashful  suitor — "Oh,  sbo!" 

The  coy  maiden— "But  don't  yo'  dar'  to  kiss 
me  on  de  mouf,  yo'  hateful  thing,  so's  I  kain't 
scream." — Judge. 


A  CHANGE. 

Jolliman  (coming  on  a  visit)— "Hello,  Biggs, 
old  man  !  How's  the  old  woman?" 

Biggs  (despondently)— Sh'!  Not  so  loud. 
She's  a  new  woman  now." — Puck. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  STOP  TOBACCO? 


YOU  CAN  BE  CUBED  WHILE  USING  IT. 

The  habit  of  using  tobacco  grows  on  a  man 
until  grave  diseased  conditions  are  produced. 
Tobacco  causes  cancer  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach;  dyspepsia;  loss  of  memory;  nervous 
affections;  congestion  of  the  retina,  and 
wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  in  im- 
pairment of  vision,  even  to  the  extent  of 
blindness;  dizziness,  or  vertigo;  tobacco 
asthma;  nightly  suffocation;  dull  pain  in 
region  of  the  heart,  followed  later  by  sharp 
pains,  palpitation  and  weakened  pulse,  re- 
sulting in  fatal  heart  disease.  It  also  causes 
loss  of  vitality. 

QUIT,  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 

To  quit  suddenly  is  too  severe  a  shock  to  the 
system,  as  tobacco— to  an  inveterate  user, 
becomes  a  stimulant  that  his  system  con- 
tinually craves.  "BACO-CURO"  is  a  scientific 
and  reliable  vegetable  remedy,  guaranteed  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  which  has  been  in 
use  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  having 
cured  thousands  of  habitual  tobacco  users- 
smokers,  cbewers  and  snuff-dippers. 

YOU  CAN  USE  ALL  THE  TOBACCO  YOU 
WANT,  WHILE  TAKING  "BACO-CURO."  IT 
WILL  NOTIFY  YOU  WHEN  TO  STOP.  WE 
GIVE  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  to  per- 
manently cure  any  case  with  three  boxes,  or 
refund  the  money  with  ten  per  cent  interest. 

"BACO-CURO"  is  not  a  substitute,  but  a 
reliable  and  scientific  cure— which  absolutely 
destroys  the  craving  for  tobacco  without  the 
aid  of  will  power,  and  with  no  inconvenience. 
It  leaves  the  system  as  pure  and  free  from 
nicotine,  as  the  day  you  took  your  first  chew 
or  smoke. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  S1.00  per  box,  three 
boxes,  (thirty  days  treatment,  and  GUAR- 
ANTEED CURE,)  $2.50,  or  sent  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  SEND  SIX  TWO-CENT 
STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE  BOX,  BOOKLET 
AND  PROOFS  FREE.  Eureka  Chemical 
&  Manufacturing  .  Company,  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


MEN 


and  BOYS  ' 


od  to  distributee 


samples  of  tubao 


■   Kllll^,        I  It"  -1  |  '    1  ]  "     I   P  ■     til-.  V1  *    W  4  WltJ  ,       II  'l.  MIL. 

hustlers  Wonted.  SeiUl gc stamp.  CIRCULAR  ADV.  CO.  Bans.  City,  Mo. 


WILL  ^ 


[Is tribute  druilars  ami  sampk-a  for  us?    No  cwi- 
anniiic    Suliiry  ami  expends  to  travel.  Send  stamp. 
ADVERTISERS  DURE  A,  0,44*7  6thAve.N£W  YORK  CITY 


%Mf  p     DA  V    tSOO  to  $100  a  1000  for  all  IcIuUh  News* 

«  m     r\  1      paper  Clippings  A  AddrHBsca.  Particu- 

lars foratamp.  News  Clipping  Co.  Dep't  AC,  30*  W.  139th  St.  N.Y. 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
Rto  agents.  The  G.  A.  Hahpkr  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


Bid  HONEY  IN  SPECTACLES.  Send  for  our 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  P.E.  BAILEY,  Chicago, ILL 


SPEX 


CASH 


"p  A  TT)ro1,  Jour  nt)l£bDors  •ddro'WM.ftlflo  newspaper  clippings 
*™*i;(»n  Itiuds)  *20  per  1000.  Particulars  for  stamp. 
AdTercUora'  Clipping  Bureau,  100  W.27th  SLN£W  YORK. 


ARHNAN7A  Now  is  the verj  time  of  the  year  to 
DUIinnLn  subscriptions.     We  have  the 

finest  premiums  and  pay  a  big  commission.  Write  at 
once  fur  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

APCMTC  t0  sel1  HouseholdSpecialtiesevery- 
HULR  I  U  body  needs.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Sherman  &  liutler,  16N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


$75  A  MONTH 


and  expenses.    Lady  ot 
Gent,    Samples  free. 
A  permanent  hit  nation 
guaranteed.  Write  today.  AddresaP.O.Box6308,  Boston,  Hobs. 


YOU 


?ou  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  240  fine  en- 
gravings, sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
I.ynntfcCo.4!»i  HondSt.NewYork 


Send  us  your  address 

 land  we  will  showyou 

ake  $3  a  day;  absolutely 


O  ADAYSURE 

J9k  Mm  Wrl  ■    how  to  mak 

%jM  Sw  sure;  we  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free:  you  w 

in  thelocality  where  you  live.  Send  us  your  addressand 
we  will  explain  the  business  fully;  remember  we  uarantee  a  clear 
profit  of  $3  for  every  day's  work;absolutely  sure:  don't  fail  to  write 
today.  BOVALfflAKUFACTUlClNG  CO.,  BOX  AADKTROIT,  SLICli. 

A  ^^PIVITrO  We  have  the  biggest  bargains  in 
#%\^dH  I  w  Premiums  ever  offered  subscri- 
bers. You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIKESI DE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


COINS 


If  you  have  any  rare  American 
or  foreign  coins  or  paper  money 
issued  before  1S78,  keep  them  and 
send  two  stamps  to  Numismatic 
Bank,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  Circular  No.  20.  A  fortune  for 
somebody.  Agents  wanted.  Adv.  Dept.  N. 

Read  Ex-Priest  Slattery's  Books 
on  Romanism. 


Send  for  Catalogue.  Ad- 
dress Joseph  Slattery, 
Cliftondale,  Mass. 


CANCER 


CURED 


Without  the  uso 
of  the  knife  and 
with  little  or  no  pain,  by 

 Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 

1»6  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 

FITS  CURED 

(From  V.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  H.  Peeke.who  makes  a  specialty  of  Epilepsy, 
has  without  dou  bt  treated  and  cured  more  cases  than 
any  living  Physician;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  htm. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  he 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  aosolute  cure,  free  to 
any  sufferer  wtio  may  send  their  f.O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wisning  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  FEEKE,  F.D.,4  Cedar  St.,  New  York, 

DETECTIVES 

Wanted  in  every  County.  Experience  not  necessary.  Particu- 
lars free.  Grannan  Detective  Bureau  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

IMm\b99m        4Ra  with  order,  balance  83.70  C.O.D. 

m  VVi  and  express  charges,  buys  a  genu- 
ine  decarbonized  steel,  V.  &  \V.  auto- 
matic self-cocking,  nickel  plated,  rub- 
ber handled,  5  shot  Revolver,  ;e  3  or  S8 
8.  A  W.  model,  best  grade.  The  «heup 
imitation,  made  of  castiron,  nickel  plat- 
ed, only  S 1 .  8  !i .  State  which  wanted,  steel  or  iron  revolver 
Our  prices  are  lower  than  any  others,  quality  considered. 
Klrtlaud  Bros.  &  Co.  Ill  Nassau  St.  New  Yorlt 


WIFE 

$9 


CANNOT  SEE  HOW  YOU  DO 
IT  FOR  THE  MONEY, 

f\f\  Buythe  Oxford  Improved  SINGER  Sew- 
■  Ul/  Lug  Machine,  with  a  complete  Bet  of  at- 
tachments and  guaranteed  for  10  pears  Shipped  any- 
where  on  30  days*  trial.    No  money  required  in  ad- 
vance. 76,000  now  in  use,  World'a  Fair  Medal  awarded. 
Buy  from  factory,  save    dealers*  and   agents'  profit. 
Write  to-day  for  our  LARGE  FREE  CATALOGUE. 

Oxford  Lldse.  Co..  342  Wabash  At.  Chicago. 


'  O  A  I  CGUfflMCll  We  have  an  original.legitimate,' 
^OHLuOWUmCIl  much-needed  article  tvhichC 
Ssellsbest  during  hard  times,  because  it  saves  money  and<J 
(suffering.  Women  and  men  without  any  experience? 
Cwhateverare  now  making  from  ®13  to  $(>0per  week  with-) 
rout  neglecting  their  home  duties;  no  capital  required;! 
/lull  particulars,  free  samples,  and  references  in  yours 
iown  State  and  ours  by  mail.  Address  Box  I>,  C 
M692,  Boston,  Mass.  Only  those  seeking  respectable,  pro- A 
Writable,  and  permanent  home  employment  need  apply. 


CARD  PRlMTERfflFF 

Sets  any  name  in  ono  minute;  prints  SOU  cards  an 
hour.  YOU  can  make  money  with  it.  A  font  of 
pretty  type,  also  Indelible  Ink,  Type  Holder,  Pads 
and  Tweeiera.  Best  Linen  Marker;  worth  |1.00. 
Sample  mailed  FREE  for  10c.  stamps  for  postage  oa 
outfit  and  large  catalogue  of 1000  Bargains. 
B.H.  IngeruoIIA  Bro.  C5  Cortland t  tit.  N.Y.  City 

Always  mention  this  paper  when 
answering:  advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  have  different  articles 
advertised  in  several  papers. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free  ;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LM  k  HEALY,  32  idams  Street,  Chicago. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


so,  you 
an  have 
\V  e 

offer  you  the  Sole  Agency  tor  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $7  00 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  lHiss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HELPING  the  OTHER  FELLOW 

Is  the  terso  definition  of  altruism. 
Being  an  earnust  disciple  of  this  ethical  principle, 
I  offer  a  helping  hand  to  ull  who  through  youthful 
folly  or  unhallowed  pleasures  have  been  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  mental  and  physical  suffering,  and  whose 
kfears  and  pains  have  heen  prolonged  by  unprincipled 
'quacks.  To  all  such  I  will  send  (sealed)  free,  a  recipe 
of  a  simple  remedy  which  restored  mo  to  manly  health  after  every- 
thing else  hud  failed.    It  will  do  the  sumo  for  you.  Addresss, 

C.  H.  MULLER,  Box  1227,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair, 
j  Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
I  Never  Pails  to  Restore  Gray 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  scalp  diseases  Si  hair  lulling. 
1        50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


PERSONAL  BEAUTY 

How  to  acquire  and  retain  it. 
How  to  remove  Pimples,  "Wrinkles, 
Freckles  and  Superfluous  Hair;  to 
Increase  or  Reduce  Flesh;  to  Color 
the  Hair  and  Beautify  the  Complex- 
ion. A  book  of  interest  to  every 
lady.  Mailed  (sealed)  on  application 
to  Madame  La ul tier,  203  W.  62d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


LADIES,  WE  TRUST  YOU! j 

We've  a  remedy  that  relieves  female  weaknes-  < 
insixhours  —  cures  as  by  magic.  Doctors  pre  j 
[scribe  it.  80,000  cases  cured.  Keferences  in  every  < 
>  state.  Such  our  faith  we  let  you  use  it,  then  pay  ' 
'  if  benefitted.  An  honest  offer.  Life  and  health  j 
'  may  be  in  it  for  you.  Send  for  "Offer  D." 

VICTOR  ASSOCIATION.  South  Bend,  Ind. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Gout,  Scrofula,  etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me  and  I  will 
3cnd  you  frto  a  package  of  the  moat  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  me  and 
hundreds  of  others,  even  eases  of  30  yeari  standing.  No  hnmbup.  AddreHB 
JOHN    A.    SMITH,    MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

•KIDNEYS-BLADDER* 

"Why  suffer  the  misery  and  perhaps  fatal  result  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  aboye  organs  when  I  will  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  a  cheap,  sure  and  permanent  Home  Cure  FREE 
of  charge.  l>r.  1).  A.  WILLIAMS,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

I  CURED  without  med" 
.icine.  Rheumatism' 
'Spinal  Diseases  and 
»  Dropsy  easily  cured. 
'  For  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 
Dr.  C.  I.  THACHFB.  1401  Basonle  Temple,  Chie.go. 


lARALYSISi 


mm  m  mm  rni  I/O  reduced  15  lbs. 
LAB     ruL,,xo  a  month,  any  one 

Mr  MM  ■     can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,*lI  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &C0..B., Box404, St. Louis, Mo 


[I FOLKS  REDUCED ^"'Str 

ttooA  permanent.  Endorsed 
proas  and  loading  society  Indies. 


pw-tlculftrn  wnd  0  MBti  la  stumi 

 I         o. w.  ~ 

gg  MoVlcker'n  ThMtnr  Balldlnic, 


or  Koom  6  B.  907 


in 

O.  W.  F.  SNYDER, 

ill  din  a.  CHiuA.ui 

Broadway,  New  York 


City. 


NERVE  FOOD 


Free. 


Send  for  a  package  of 
The  famous  and 
_   Precious  Remedy 
Dr.  J.  A.McGill,  3  and  5  Hubbard  Court,  Oaicago.IU 


TAPE-WORMS 

with  ne'd,  or  no  charge.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith,  Specialist,  lull  Olive  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


e  1  led 
EinOO 
u  t  e  • 


RUPTURE 


A  positive,  radical  cure  at  home 
^Sealed.)  Bocijc  giving  full  particular! 
SenfFrw.  AddreaiDR. W.8.  RICE, 
Box  F,  Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


DIB  E!£t  Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
Vll  an(l  never  returns;   no  pur^e;  noaalve; 

I    m  wmmm  W  no  suppository.  Remedy  mulled  free. 

Address,  0.  J.  Mason,  Box  519,  New  t*ork  Oity,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  10 
to  SO  days.  No  pay  till  cared. 

Dr.  J.Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


Al/FPV  1 1 C  C  Pill  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
VCni  UOCTULsample  sent  (sealed)  25  cte.  2 
for  40  cts.  Rubber  Specialty  Co.,  Box  F, Oswego,  N.Y. 

ARTIFICIAL 

FreeCatalogue.  Geo.  R.  Fuller, 
Box  2130,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIMBS 


LIVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside.   Big:  pay. 


FREE  CURE. 

iKidney 


AI.KATTS  is  a  Positive  Cure  ror  Kidney  &  Tjrfnary 
Diseases,  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  from  the  new  Poly- 
nesian shrub,  KAVA-KAVA  (botanical  name:  Piper 
jVri/u/sticum)  described  in  New  York  World,  Feb.  8, 
1893,  and  Medical  Gazette,  of  Dec^,  1892.  Endorsed  by  .  ) 
the  Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  as  a  sure  Spe-  ^ 
cific  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Rheuma- 
tism, Diabetes,  Bright's  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits. 
Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  pain  in  back,  etc. 


diseases  and  RHEUMATISM,  & 


to  all.  We  know  that  ALKAVIS  is  a  Positive  Cure  for  these  diseases,  and  to  prove  to  you  its 
Wonderful  Effects,  and  for  the  sake  of  introduction,  we  will  send  you  enough  for  one  week's 
I  use,  by  mail,  prepaid,  JFjRMBE.  if  you  are  a  Sufferer.   It  is  an  unfailing  cure.   A  trial  costs  you 
nothing.  Address.  The  CUURCU  KIDNEY  CURE  CO.,416  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mention  this 


paper. 


HILL 
HE  PAYS THE 
EXPRESS 


WATCHSEWELRY  OUTFIT 

100  Pieces  ot  Jewelry  and  this  elegant  Stem 
Wind  and  Set  14k.  Gold  Plated  Watch  pack- 
ed in  this  Fine  Jewelers'  3-tray  Sample  Case.    The  100 
pieces  of  Jewelry  are  14k.  Heavy  Gold  Plate  as  follows : 

6Cbains,  $1.50;^6  Charms,  J61. 50;  6  Stone  Set  Scarf  Pins,  $1.00;  6  Sword  Pins,  $1.50; 


$6.50 


6CnfFBnttons  .$3  00:  6  Ear  Drops,  $3.00;  6  Lace  Pins.  $2.00;  6  Lantern  Charms  $1  00; 
6Plain  Rings,  $1.00;  6Stone  Set  Rings,  $3.00;  6  Heart  RingB,  $2.00;  12  Collar  Buttons' 
$1.00;  6  Stone  Set  Hair  Pins,  $1.00;  6  Lapel  Bartons,  $1.00;  6  Assorted  Scarf  Pins  $2  00- 
3  Pieces  of  Jewelry,$2.50;  1  Watch,  $8.00;— Total  $30  00.  „  . 

/A  GENUINE  BARGAIN^e«;n-JUSTTHINI<°'r  'T-*QCnnm„'lr„e^e  ?T^S 

,  '100  PIECES  IN  ALL  FOR  ONLY  CO  2^  RETAIL  VALUE  00  Offite^TK™!* 

alone  will  sell  for  $8,00.  We  will  send  you  the  whole  outfit  C.O.D.   Send  50c.  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith  balance*6  00 
to  ba  paid  to  express  agent,  after  full  examinatioa.  aU  charges  paid.  W.  U1LL  A  CO.,  Wh.  Jewelers,  203  State  Street,  Chicago,  IU« 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  1,  1895. 


This  Superb  Book 


WILL  BE 
MAILED 


Free 


To  Any  One  Sending  50  Gents  for  Six  {months'  Trial  Subscription  to  Farm  and  fireside. 

"GEMS  FROM  THE  POETS"  CONTAINS 


Premium  No.  26. 


400  POEjVIS  RfLD  PICTURES 


This  is  a  Superb  Collection  ol  Famous  Poems  by  the  Most 
Illustrious  Poets.  The  Entire  Book  is  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated with  Beautiful  Engravings  by  World-renowned 
ApMsts ;  therefore,  "Gems  from  the  Poets"  is  One  of 
the  Grandest  Books  of  the  Century,  the  Engrav- 
ings Alone  Costing  at  least  $20,000.00,  being 
Made  for  a  Book  to  Retail  at  $4.00  to  $10.00. 

This  Marvelous  Book 

Should  be  in  Every  Home. 
No  Other  Book  Like  It. 


It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  that  they  be  surrounded  with 
good  and  useful  books.  Prof.  Henry  Drummond,  one  of  the  greatest 
scholars  of  the  times,  says : 

"To  fall  in  love  with  a  good  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  that 
can  befall  us.  It  is  to  have  a  new  influence  pouring  into  our  life,  a 
new  teacher  to  inspire  and  refine  us,  a  new  friend  to  be  at  our  side 
always,  who,  when  life  grows  narrow  and  iveary,  ivill  take  us  into  a 
wider  and  calmer  and  higher  ivorld.  _ZVb  one  can  become  the  friend 
even  of  one  good  book  without  being  made  wiser  and  better." 


"GEJBS  FKOJW  THE  POETS"  GOJlTAIflS 

TD/^kT^TV/T  ^  Breathing  of  Love  and  the  Divine,  Poems  of  Joy  and 
A  yJ  JEtlYJ.  O  Happiness,  Poems  Full  of  Wit  and  Humor,  Poems  that 
tell  in  Beautiful  Rhyme  of  the  Reward  for  Self-sacrifice,  for  Virtue,  for 
Honesty,  for  Charity,  for  Devotion  to  All  that  is  Noble  and  Pure  and 
Good,  Poems  that  Sing  the  Songs  of  Nature  and  the  Heart,  of  Memory 
and  Longing,  of  the  Home  and  Family,  of  the  Woods  and  Fields,  of  the 
Rivers  and  Lakes,  of  Youth  and  Beauty,  of  the  Age  and  Birth  of  the 
Seasons  and  of  Life  Eternal. 

Tt>TrT'rPTTTe?l?r*N  °f  I,and  and  Sea>  oi  Quiet  Farm-house  and 
JL  lV5  1  ^JLvJCuaJ  Frowning  Fortress,  of  Deep  Forests  and  Peace- 
ful Meadows,  of  Rippling  Brooks  and  Roaring  Cataracts,  of  Raging 
Storms  and  Calm  Moonlight  Nights,  of  Ancient  Castle  and  Little  Hut,  of 
Beckoning  Church-steeple  and  Guiding  Lighthouse,  of  Early  Dawn  and 
Glowing  Sunset,  of  Snowy  Winter  Nights  and  Hot  Summer  Days,  of 
Waving  Harvests  in  Broad  Valleys,  and  Bare  Rocks  on  High  Mountain 
Sides,  of  Stately  Ships  and  Humble  Fishermen's  Boats,  of  "Grandma" 
and  the  Old  Homestead,  of  Cooing  Birds  and  Blooming  Flowers,  of 
Lovers  Wooing,  of  Sweet  Girls  and  Beautiful  Children  and  of  Illustrious 
Poets. 


We  only  have  space  here  to  give  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  illus- 
trious poets  whose  poems  are  in  this  book : 


Riley, 

Whittier, 

Bryant, 

Southey, 

Emerson, 

Shakspere, 

Keats, 


Longfellow, 

Tennyson, 

Wordsworth, 

Clodfelter, 

Browning, 

Coleridge, 

And  many  others. 


Lowell, 

Holland, 

Arnold, 

Scott, 

Byron, 

Shelley, 


Holmes, 

Burns, 

Poe, 

Saxe, 

Pope, 

Hood, 


Diamonds  of  Thought 

^   Jn  Settings  of  Gold. 

As  poetry  is  the  cream  of  literature,  and  as  this  is  the  cream  of 
poetry,  this  magnificent  work  may  properly  be  called  diamonds  of 
thought  in  settings  of  gold.  Fine  pictures  of  some  of  the  most 
popular  poets  are  also  given. 


OLD  AUNT  MARY'S. 


[ASN'T  it  pleasant,  O  brother  mine. 
In  those  old  days  of  the  lost  sunshine 
Of  youth— when  the  Saturday's  chores  were 
through, 

And  the  "Sunday's  wood"  in  the  kitchen,  too, 
And  we  went  visiting,  "me  and  you," 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 

It  all  comes  back  so  clear  to-day! 
Though  I  am  as  bald  as  you  are  gray- 
Out  by  the  barn-lot  and  down  the  lane, 
We  patter  along  in  the  dust  again, 
As  light  as  the  tips  of  the  drops  of  the  rain, 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's ! 


We  cross  the  pasture,  and  through  the  wood 
Where  the  old  gray  snag  of  the  poplar  stood, 
Where  the  hammering  "red-heads"  hopped  awry, 
And  the  buzzard  "raised"  in  the  "clearing"  sky 
And  lolled  and  circled  as  we  went  by 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

And  then  in  the  dust  of  the  road  again; 
And  the  teams  we  met,  and  the  countrymen: 
And  the  long  highway,  with  sunshine  spread 
As  thick  as  butter  on  country  bread, 
Our  cares  behind  and  our  hearts  ahead 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 


Why,  I  see  het  now  in  the  open  door, 
Where  the  little  gourds  grew  up  the  sides  and  o'er 
The  clapboard  roof !  And  her  face— ah,  me ! 
Wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  see— 
And  wasn't  it  good  for  a  boy  to  be 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's? 


And,  O  my  brother,  so  far  away, 
This  is  to  tell  you  she  wait£  to-day 
To  welcome  us— Aunt  Mary  fell 
Asleep  this  morning,  whispering,  "Tell 
The  boys  to  come!  "   And  all  is  well 
Out  to  Old  Aunt  Mary's. 

James  Whitcomb  Ailey. 


The  above  is  an  illustration  and  poem  from  "Gems  from  the  Poets, 
and  three  pages,  "While  a  great  number  of  the  pictures  cover  a  whole  p 
and  are  a  great  deal  more  beautiful  than  the  above  picture  shows.  El 


Many  of  the  poems  are  long  ones,  occupying  one,  two 
age.  In  the  book  they  are  printed  on  much  liner  paper, 
ach  page  is  1%  inches  wide  and  1U  inches  long. 


Washington,  D.  C,  Dec.  28, 1894. 
Gentlemen:—  Accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  two  beautiful  premiums,  "Gems  from  the 
Poets"  and  "Pictures  of  All  Countries,"  the 
last  named  having  reached  me  on  Christmas 
day,  and  I  value  it  quite  as  highly  as  any  gift 
received.  Both  books  have  been  much  ad- 
mired, and  I  can  assure  you  they  are  fully 
appreciated.        Very  truly  yours, 

Annie  Andrews. 


Norwich,  Conn.,  Feb.  13,  1895. 
Sirs: — Have  received  "Gems  from  the  Poets," 
and  think  it  a  very  fine  book. 

Yours  respectfully,       Calvin  Miner. 


Mahony  City,  Pa.,  Feb.  15, 1895. 
Oentlemen :— I  received  the  premium  called 
"Gems  from  the  Poets,"  and  am  very  much 
pleased  with  same,  as  it  is  better  than  books 
sold  for  81.00.         Your  friend, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Phillips. 


Etjbanks,  Ky. 
Your  "Gems  from  the  Poets"  is  a  grand  work. 
No  home  should  longer  remain  without  it.  The 
paper  patterns  are  perfect;  they  have  saved 
me  many  dollars.  Your  premiums  are  excel- 
lent. Very  respectfully, 

Mrs.  Edith  Baker. 


Morgantown,  Pa.,  Jan.  23,  1895. 
Received  "Gems  from  the  Poets"  all  right, 
and  am  very  much  pleased  with  it.  Many 
thanks  for  the  same.  A.  Mary  Hartz. 


Stillman  Valley,  III.,  Jan.  19,  1895. 
Sirs:—- "Gems  from  the  Poets"  and  your  paper 
were  duly  received,  and  I  am  very  much 
pleased  with  them.  The  book  is  indeed  a  gem, 
and  I  cannot  understand  how  you  can  afford 
so  much  for  the  money.  I  have  induced  a 
friend  to  extend  her  subscription  just  to  get 
the  poems.  Respectfully, 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Baker. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  Jan.  19,  1895. 
Dear  Sirs:— Accept  my  thanks  for  "Gems 
from  the  Poets,"  which  far  exceeded  my  ex- 
pectation.  With  many  well  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  paper,  I  remain 
Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Graf. 


Brick  Tavern,  Pa.,  Dec.  13, 1894. 
Dear  Sirs:—1  received  your  book,  "Gems 
from  the  Poets,"  and  am  very  much  pleased 
with  it.   I  will  try  and  introduce  your  paper 
by  showing  paper  and  book  to  my  neighbors. 
Yours  truly, 

Benjamin  Hillegass. 


50  CENTS 


We  will  send  "Gems  from  the  Poets,"  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
Six  Months,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their  subscriptions  ivill  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on  the 
yellow  label. 

Postage  paid  by  us  in  eacb  case. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


August  1,  1895. 
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United  States 


Prerainiii 
No.  28. 


AND  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE  SIX  MONTHS,  FOR  50  CENTS. 

Over  600  pages  aud  240  illustrations,  including  a  picture  of  every  President.  A 
new  and  complete  history  of  the  United  States  and  the  American 
people,  from  the  discovery  by  Columbus  up  to  1895,  by 

ARTHUR  GILMAN,  M.A., 
Author  of  Historical  Books,  and  Professor  of  History  at  Harvard  College,  and 

FRANCIS  W.  SHEPARDSON,  Ph.D., 
Author,  Lecturer,  and  Professor  of   History  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  very  fact  that  this 
history  was  written  by 
such  celebrated  teachers 
is  proof  that  it  is  of  the 
highest  order  of  excel- 
lence. While  it  gives 
all  the  facts  and  dates 
accurately  and  com- 
plete, the  authors  have 
woven  them  into  a  true 
and  thrilling  story  of 
the  American  people 
that  is  eagerly  read  by 
young  and  old,  which 
makes  it  far  superior  to 
any  school  history.  It 
is  the  only 

UP-TO-DATE 

HISTORY. 

This  history  has  been 
brought  up  to  date,  with 
many  illustrations,  in- 
cluding portraits  of 
prominent  characters  of 
the  day,  as  Crisp,  Reed, 
Hill,  Gorman,  McKin- 
ley,  Wilson,  Parkhurst, 
Edison,  Frances  E.  Wil- 
lard,  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  others.  There  is  a 
chapter  devoted  to  the 
progress  during  the  past  decade,  including  modern  inventions.  It  gives  illustra- 
tions of  electric  lamps,  the  telephone,  artificial  ice-making  machinery,  etc.  This 
history  will  be  highly  prized  by  all  who  receive  it,  as  it  contains  many  valuable 
facts  that  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

PfiD  £0  fPMT^  We  win  send  the  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Farm 
r«Jiv  OU    VCll  1  O    and  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

THE  POPULAR  HISTORY    «  ® 
®     ®     OF  THE  GlVlIi  WAR. 

Over  400  Pages,  35  Chapters,  51  Illustrations. 

Premium  So.  40. 

A large  and  com- 
plete history  of 
the  late  civil  war 
should  be  in  ev- 
ery home.  It  is  con- 
stantly needed  for  ref- 
erence in  reading  the 
papers,  and  what  is 
more  important,  it  is 
needed  by  the  school 
children  and  teachers. 
No  school  history  of  the 
United  States  gives 
anything  like  a  full  his- 
tory of  the  civil  war. 
This  makes  it  all  the 
more  necessary  that 
the  pupils  have  an  ex- 
haustive history  to  sup- 
plement their  lessons 
in  the  school-room. 

THE  POPULAR  HISTORY  OF  THE  CIVII,  WAR 

Is  both  complete  and  accurate.  It  gives  the  several  causes  that  are  considered  responsible 
for  the  war.   It  follows  the  preparation  on  both  sides,  and  gives  the  facts  and  plans  of  the  cam- 
paign in  an  interesting  style  that  makes  the  book  pleasant  reading.  Above  all,  it  is  as  near 
unbiased  as  human  nature  can  make  it. 
The  book  contains  over  400  pages,  printed  in  clear,  large  type,  and  bound  in  an  attractive  cover. 

POP  Af\  fPNT^  We  wiu  send  the  Popular  History  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
rUlY  vCH  1  O   Farm  and  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


Sih/ei^plated  Battet^knife. 

a- — Silvep-plated  Sugai^-shell. 

We  will  engrave  them  Free  with  any  one  initial  letter  in  old  English. 


Premium 
No.  591. 


Premium 
No.  59©. 


Full  length  of  the  Sugar-shell  is  &)i  inches. 


These  two  articles  are  needed  on  every  table  three  times  every  day.  Now, 
(ve  have  these  made  especially  for  us,  and  get  them  far  cheaper  than  any  jeweler  possibly 
an.  We  have  given  thousands  upon  thousands  of  these  sugar-shells  and  butter-knives  away 
ivitu  our  paper,  and  have  received  stacks  of  postal-cards  and  letters  from  ladies  praising 
;hem.  They  are  silver-plated.   In  finish,  style  and  beauty  they  are  equal  to  solid  silver. 


FOR 


CH  fClMTC  we  will  send  EITHER  ONE  of  these  articles,  and  Farm 
0\J    VLll  1  o   and  Fireside 


six  months,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 


Premium  No.  24. 


A  New  Song-book 


"INTERNATIONAL  SONG  SERVICE," 

WITH 

Rright  (jenis 

FROM  FIFTY  AUTHORS. 

By  Philip  Phillips  and  His  Son. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  Gospel 
Meetings,  Missionary  and  Young  People's 
Societies,  Prayer-meetings,  etc. 

192  PAGES===300  S0NQS. 

This  work  contains  many  new  songs  by  popular  writers  and  composers,  together  with  a 
large  collection  of  those  old  familiar,  soul-stirring  pieces  so  clear  to  every  Christian  s  heart, 
and  without  which  no  song-book  would  be  complete.  It  is  indeed  a  collection  of  BRIGHT 
OBMS. 

LARGEST,  NEWEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  SONG-BOOK 

FOR  THE  MONEY. 

No  expense  or  pains  has  been  spared  to  make  this  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  church  and  Sunday-school  songs.  The  compilers  have  studied  the  wants  of 
every  phase  of  religious  life,  and  think  they  satisfy  all,  embracing  Heart  Songs,  Life  Hongs, 
Work  Songs— in  fact,  songs  appropriate  for  any  and  all  occasions  in  Christian  worship. 

Among  our  writers  will  be  found  the  most  famous  names  among  the  writers  and  composers 
of  sacred  songs  and  music,  names  that  are  known  and  loved  in  every  civilized  country  on 
earth,  and  even  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East. 


A  FEW  OPINIONS  OF  "BRIGHT  GEMS' 


I  have  examined  the  collection  of  Sunday-school 
hymns  and  tunes,  entitled  "Bright  Gems  from  Fifty 
Authors,"  and  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  by  Sun- 
da^^chools  irrespective  of  denomination. 
Courteously  yours, 

David  Davis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Choirmaster  of  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church. 
June  4,  1895. 

I  have  found  the  selections  for  your  new  book  espec- 
ially adapted  for  church  and  Sabbath-school  singing, 
and  would  recommend  them  to  any  in  need  of  a  collec- 
tion of  new  and  inspiring  songs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  W.  Webb,  Organist, 
June  5, 1895.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


We  think  your  collection  one  of  the  best. 

Key.  Eli  A.  Winning,  Pleasanton.  Cal., 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

Your  book  is  a  beauty,  and  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend it.       Eev.  N.  L.  Burton,  Griggsville  111. 

Pastor  Congregational  Church. 

It  is  an  excellent  hook. 

Kev.  F.  E.  Britten,  Albion,  Mich., 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 

An  admirable  collection.  i  _. 

Kev.  A.  H.  Carver,  Duluth,  Minn., 
Pastor  Lakeside  Presbyterian  Church. 
Your  book  is  grand  indeed.   It  is  food  for  the  hun- 
gry. Rev.  Charles  Pvi.es,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
Pastor  M.  E.  Asbury  Chapel. 


DAD  A(\  rVMT(Z  We  will  send  this  Song--book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
rUlv   ^lU    wCll  I  O   months,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

SOHETHING  for  NOTHING^ 

♦  t 

♦  ...» 

Send  40  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months  5 

and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premiums:  % 

<► 

 Silver-plated  Butter-knife.  <See  «i'«««°™»>t »  ^ 

 Silver-plated  Sugar-shell.  <Se«  advertisement  °"  m  m«4 

 Bright  Gems  from.  Fifty  Authors,  oa**"—"" 

 The  Standard  Cook  Book.  cewmi^««i*«»«i*M»»»i«j 

Send  50  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months 
and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premmms: 

 The  People's  Atla9  of  the  World  *S^^1*^,T&\Z\Jm$ 


 Gems  from  the  Poets  <Sc<>  «iv«B<em«.t  on  Pa6e  is.) 

 History  of  the  United  States  <s°°  00  ",i8 

T%.    .   /»     .  T*|    r*  ■  (Contains  nearly  300  large  pictures  of  famous  sights 

 PlCtUreS   01    All   UOUntrieS     and  scenes  Eron,  all  prisons.  worM.) 

Send  75  Cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
choose  either  ONE  of  these  Premiums: 

 BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS  OP  LAND  AND  SEA.  (Contain. „,« 1,000  picture..) 

 SET  OF  SIX  SILVER-PLATED  TEASPOONS.    Engraved  with  my  one  initial  letter.) 


\     FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio : 

Inclosed  find.  cents  for  Farm  and 

Fireside  sixn^°YearS  and  the  ONE  premium  marked 
with  an  X  t°  be  sent  Free,  postage  paid,  to 


Name 


Post-office- 


County   State.. 


"The  new  post-office  money-order  oossts  3  cents,  and  is  an  absolutely  safe 
▲  way  to  send  money.  Postage-stamps  will  be  accepted  if  for  every  20  cents  in 
X  stamps  you  add  one-cent  stamp  extra,  because  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a 
X  loss.  Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
2  strong  paper,  so  it  will  not  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop  and  get  lost. 
4  Jt-Aug-l-95-F.  &  F. 

»♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦»*»♦♦»♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦ 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

♦4 


IF  m  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  CUT  THIS  BLANK  OUT,  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  IN  A  LETTER. 


Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  these  offers,  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on.  the  yellow  label. 


Postage  paid  by  as  in  each  case. 


For  any  article  on  this  page  order 

by  the  premium  number  and  address 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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KEYSTONE 


WOVEN 

WIRE  FENCING 

For  farm  purposes.  Have  you  seen  it?  Before 
purchasing,  be  sure  to  send  for  our  1895  cat- 
alogue.  It  will  interest  you. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  30  locust  ST.,      TREMONT,  ILL. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATORS 

I    nUI  I    and  CIDER  MILLS, 

„  ,.-     .         BEST.    CHEAPEST  and 
Irlost  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogne  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO..    -    QUINCY.  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

SYLPH  CYCLES  .  EASY 

Handsomest;  highest  grade, 
"  istest;16to  22  lbs.  High- 
est Aicard  World's  Fair. 
Overland  Cycles,  all 
sizes,  $40  to$75.  Others  $15 
up.  Cata.  free.  Estab.lS&L 
Rou ee,  Hazard  «fc  Co., 
■3//rs..  32  E8L,  Peoria,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO.ZVo.2  MainSt. 
Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper  when  rou  write. 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
ss>46lnch         t  -ai — -  Bell 
Feed  Opening  < 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  'V®''  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St.,  Quincy,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GEO.ER  TE  L  &  CO.  aUINCY,  I  .* 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

LWELL  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA/N.Y. 
MOUNTED'OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
DEEP  OP  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SENO  FOfl  CATALOGUE 
'ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.lTHACA.N.Yi 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Best  Fences  and  Gates  for  all 
purposes.  Free  Catalogue  giving 
particulars  and  prices.  "Write 

THE  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.,  Richmond,  Ind. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 

I  SUCCESS  JR.  POTATO] 
DIGGER. 

ASK  YOUR  I 
DEALER. f 

If  he  can't  show  it,  I 

Send  Direct  I 
to  us.  f 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE, 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Bail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards, 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co. ,38 High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

Mention  this  caper  when  rou  writ*. 
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Hay  is  Plenty  and 
Corn  is  Husked 


t 
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########### 


where  the  corn  crop  is 
handled  by  the 

Keystone  Corn  Husker 
and  Fodder  Shredder. 

Send  for  free  book, 
"The  Great  Leak  on  the  Farm." 

KEYSTONE  MFG.  CO..STTL'.NG 

or  Columbus,  Ohio,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  St.  Louis,  flo. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


S.  W.  SMITH, 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White, 
Jer.ey  Bed  ul  Poland  China 
PIGS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  sold 
Holsteln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue, 
vllle,  Cheater  Co., Penna. 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  m. wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  (Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  CatPgfree.  Addrega 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Quincy,  111. 


World's  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send,  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 

.  Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


SOLD! 


UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 


to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  in  f  use. 
wush  board  and  with  much  more  ease.  This  applies  to 
TerrlfTi* Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  trial  at  wholesale  price;  if  not  satisfactory  imoney  re- 
funded. Agent**  W  anted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  -i,  Portland.  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper. 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  WIND 
{MILL 

H  New  in  Principle, 


K&>*i*>*M}  BEAUTIFUL 


in  Appearance, 
POWERFUL  IN  OPERATION. 

contains  covered  gear. 

Unequaled  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind  Hills. 
Also  Steel  Derricks,  Iron  Tur- 
bine  Wind  Engine*.  Buckeye 
Force  a»d  Lift  Pump.,  Tank  and 
Spray     Pnmpa,     Buckeye  Lawn 
i  Mowers.  Iron  Fencing,  Crestlnit, 
Fire  Escapes,  etc.     Write  for  circulars  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Mention  this  paper. 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

TREAD  POWER 

jis  the  most  sim- 
ple and  durable 
in  construction. 
It  i.-  full  size  and 
has  a  perfect 
speed  governor, 
mating  it  the 
cheapest  and 
moat  satisfac- 
tory power  for 
ru  n  ni  n  g  cream 
separators  or 
churnB  ever  of- 
fered. It  will 
also  run  our  Hero  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shelters,  Wood 
Saws,  an  Emery  Wheel,  or  other  small  machines.  We 
manufacture  the  celebrated  Direct  Stroke  "Goodhue" 
Wind  Mills,  Galvanized  Steel,  or  Wood,  for  pumping 
or  power,  with  galvanized  steel  towers.  Absolute 
warranty  on  all  goods.   Send  for  catalogue, 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.,  Batavia.lll. 


High 


Bicycles 


Shipped  anywhere 
,C.O.D.  Saving  you 
{dealers  profit. 
|$100-Uak«tood'for*62.50 
't 85  'Arlington'  "  $45.00 
*C5  "  "  $37.50 
»20  "  "  $10.00 
Latest  models,  wood  or  steel  rims; -pneumatic  tireB;  weight  l"tX2 
to  30  lbs. ;  all  styles  and  prices.   Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Cash Buyers'Union,  162  W.VanBuren  St.Br  T.Chicago 
Mention  this  paper  when  rou  write. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Taxm.free  of  cost.   They  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


H  CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per- 
cent saved.  Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's 
Fair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  II  lustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 


xv£s2l3>>JS££iy  all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  Ithas20O 

"A  "  6r.de,  84».  pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.  "A "  tirade. 6S7.50. 

Write  to-day.     Send  for  It.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Write  u-dar. 

Mention  this  paper  when  writing. 


Business  Farmers  and  Milkmen 

by  the  thousand  recognize  the  economy  of  using  the  labor-saving 

"LOW-DOWN" 

MILK  and  DELIVERY  WACONS. 

That's  why  we  sold  more  of  them  in  1894  (the  '  hard  times"  year) 
than  ever  before.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  see  if  we  can't  save 
you  at  least  one  hired  man's  wages. 

PARSOHS"LOW-D0WH"WAG0N  CO. ,334  WEST  MAIN  ST..EARLVILLE,  N.Y. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement 


We  have  them  in  our 


GALVANIZED  STEEL  TANKS. 


We  sell  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. Get  our  circular. 

Writethe  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACHINE  CO..  Goshen,  Ind. 


i  W^MIBHM  !  P'anos  or  Organs. 

$  ^     ^,  $169.00  $25.00 

:  —      -\^ffgr~  And  Upwards.  ::  Warranted  25  Years. 

Shipped  on  30  days'  trial.  Sold  on  instalments.  Easy  terms. 

J  Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co.,, 
P.  O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 


Mention  this  paper. 


SCIENCE  CONFIRMS  HORSE  SENSE. 


A  majority  of  the  first  class  Railroads  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  using  Tlie 
Page  fence.  Scientific  tests  and  comparisons 
led  to  this  result.  Strange  to  say  the  best 
practical  farmers  of  both  countries,  led  only 
by  experience  and  good  common  sense,  had 
already  decided  in  its  favor,  and  now  Park 
Commissoners  and  Cemetery  Officials  seem 
bound  to  make  the  decision  unanimous.  We 
have  sold  double  the  amount  of  park  fence 
this  season  than  heretofore  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  business. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


FRUIT  EVAPORATOR 

[I  U  I  THE  ZIMMERMAN 

"  The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  price..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
ME  BLYMYEH IRON  WORKS  CO „  Cincinnati,  O, 

Mention  this  paper. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.00 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldering  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  $£.70.  , 

$2  Outfit  Includes 
^Harness  Repair  Tools. 

38  articles,  worth  singly  $6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills. 
Catalogne  free.   Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  X  Maline,  ///. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


BEST 

COOKER 

made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 
Kendallville,  Indiana. 

Mention  thlB  caper 


[WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE 


Why  pay  60  to  90c  a  rod  for) 
fence  when  you  can  make  the 
best  Woven  Wire  Fence  on' 
earth,horse  high.bull  strong 
pig, find  chicken  tight,  fo 


13  to  20c.  A  ROD? 

A  man  and  hoy  can  make 
from  40  to  60  Rods  a 
day.  OverSOdifferent  styles 
Catalotrue  Free,  .Address, 
KITSELMANT  BROS.. 
Ridge vi Me,  Indiana. 


Mention  thie  paper. 


MENTION   THIS   PAPER  WHEN  ANSWERING 
ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Box  of  50  Gigars 

AND   AN  | 

18k  GOLD  FINISHED! 


i 


i  Watch, Charm  and  Chain.  I 
Cnt  This  Advertise  men i  I 

Ont  and  fend  it  to  as  with] 
your  name  and  addreesL. 
and  we  will  send  to  you  ffl 
by  express  for  examina- 
tion this  genuine  Itfk  cold 
1  plated  watch  (equal  in  ap- 
Ipearance  to  solid  gold)  _ 
1  and  a  box  of  50  of  our  very  m 
I  finest  cigars.  You  examine 
Ithein  at  the  express  office 
land   if  satisfactory  nay 
Jthe  agent  $2.98  and  they 

■  are  yours.  This  Is  a  special 

■  offer  to  introduce  our 
lcigars,and  only  one  watch 
land  one  box  of  cigars  will 

be  sent  to  each  person  or- 
dering at  this  price.  The 
watch  is  a  beauty  and 
would  cost  yon  in  a  retail 
store  twice  as  much  as  we 
offer  the  cigars  and  watch  v 
together  for.   Mention  in  your  letter 

—    whether  you  want  gents  or  ladies' 

Blze  watch  and  write  to-day  as  this  will  not  appear  again. Address 
THE  NATIONAL  MFC. &  IMPORTING 
334  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 
Mention  this  paper. 


YOU  SAVE  50^J%d* 

&??  HIGH  GRADE  OXFORD 

WHFFI    '  or  men,  women  and  dots  at  priced 

'  '  *~  — from  116.00  to  160.00. 
We  hate  no  a  qxtttb.  Weebip  from  factory  Bnbjeot  to  ipprortl  and  are  the 
Only  muntaetnrertseniDE  direct  to  consumers.  Don't  pay  local  dealer*  %  profll 
of  50  per  cent,  but  WR  TE  TO-DAY  for  our  handiome  catalogue.  Addrea, 
OXFORD  MDSE.  CO.  888  W  abash  Av.  Chicago,  111. 


KNOWS  A  GOOD  THING. 

My  friend  and  I  are  perfectly  de- 
lighted with  the  uatterns  we  ordered 
from  you.  They  fit  to  perfection. 
Please  find  amount  for  three  more. 

CELESTA  A.  SPERR0W. 

London.  Ohio. 


E^LS'FKXl.lV  EDITION. 


Entered  at  the  Poet-Office  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  as  second-class  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XVIII.   NO.  22. 


AUGUST  15,  1895. 


nnTi1T3i\/rQ/5o  cents  a  year. 

XJlll\lV10|24  NBMBKES. 


For  two  thirds  of  the  year 

Farm  and  Fireside 


AVERAGED 


281,936 


COPIES  EACH  ISSUE. 


We  guarantee  at  least  250,000 
COPIES  each  issue. 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of 
Ave  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm 
and  Fireside  has 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers 

Which  is  far  more  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  World. 


In  his  series  of  addresses  on  finance  in 
Georgia,  Secretary  Hoke  Smith  dis- 
cussed the  proposition  for  the  free,  unlim- 
ited, independent  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  16  to  1.  Quoting  the  language  of 
another,  he  said :  "I  oppose  this  proposed 
legislation  because  I  favor  all  its  professed 
objects  and  oppose  all  of  its  real  effects." 

Describing  its  real  effects,  he  said :  "Free 
coinage  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  means  the  use 
of  no  coin  but  silver;  a  new  standard  of 
measure  equal  in  value  to  the  present  com- 
mercial value  of  the  bullion  now  put  into 
the  silver  dollar;  a  new  dollar  worth  ap- 
proximately half  as  much  as  the  present 
dollar,  and  the  measure  of  all  values  by 
this  new  standard. 


"The  immediate  effect  of  the  election  of  a 
president  committed  to  such  a  policy  would 
be  the  separation  of  the  gold  and  silver 
dollar,  the  gold  dollar  going  to  a  premium 
of  about  two  for  one.  We  would  lose  at  once 
$678,000,000  of  gold  now  in  circulation  and  in 
the  treasury.  The  greenbacks  and  treasury 
notes,  |375,000,000,  which  would  still  remain 
outstanding,  would  be  hoarded  in  the  hope 
that  a  free-silver  bill,  if  passed  at  all, 
would  soon  be  repealed.  This  would  take 
place  immediately  after  the  election  of  a 
president  in  November,  1896,  and  probably 
even  after  the  nomination  by  either  of  the 
great  parties  of  a  free-silver  candidate.  The 
new  president  could  not  be  inaugurated 
until  March  4, 1897.  During  the  six  months 
or  more  before  it  would  be  possible  to  pass 
free-silver  legislation,  the  contraction  of 
the  currency  just  described  would  precip- 
itate the  most  serious  consequences.  Those 
owning  gold  obligations  would  put  a  strain 
upon  the  remaining  silver  currency  and 
bank  notes  to  buy  gold  to  meet  their  gold 
obligations.  The  currency,  consisting  of 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange  amounting  to 
95  per  cent  of  our  entire  currency,  would 
go  out  of  use  in  consequence  of  loss  of 


confidence  and  credit,  and  the  result 
would  be  the  withdrawal  of  97>£  per  cent 
of  our  entire  currency,  and  the  paralysis  of 
business  would  immediately  follow.  Banks 
would  lie  raided  by  their  depositors.  Cred- 
itors would  seek  to  enforce  their  debts  be- 
fore the  reduction  of  the  standard  to  the 
silver  basis.  No  extension  of  debts  would 
'  be  given  to  anybody  except  where  made 
payable  in  gold  at  increased  rates  of  inter- 
est. Long-time  debts  are  in  gold.  The 
amount  to  be  paid  on  them  would  not  be 
reduced.  Indebtedness  not  payable  in  gold 
would  be  collected  at  once,  or  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  debtors  taken  from  them. 
Merchants  would  fail,  manufactories  close, 
workmen  be  idle,  farm  products  without  a 
market,  and  poverty  and  distress  be  found 
on  all  sides.  . , 

"I  do  not  believe  that  a  president  would 
ever  approve  such  legislation  if  elected 
upon  a  platform  with  a  Congi-ess  pledged 
to  pass  it.  The  calamitous  effects  follow- 
ing such  an  election  would  bring  to  them 
the  prayers  of  the  very  men  who  elected 
them,  appealing  for  the  defeat  of  such  leg- 
islation. But  if  such  a  law  should  pass  it 
would  not  be  until  the  latter  part  of  1897. 
Then  a  general  adjustment  to  the  new 
•standard  would  be  necessary.  Prices  being 
temporarily  reduced  on  account  of  the 
panic,  it  would  be  some  months  before  the 
actual  effect  could  be  told  and  the  real 
value  of  412%  grains  of  silver  be  deter- 
mined. During  this  time  business  would 
stagnate  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  as 
to  what  was  the  real  size  of  the  new  meas- 
ure— the  new  standard  of  value.  This 
trouble  would  more  or  less' affect  business 
permanently  because  the  commercial  value 
of  silver  bullion  has  become  uncertain, 
has  ceased  to  be  stationary,  on  account  of 
the  few  countries  rmw  using  it  as  a  stan- 
dard money,  and  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  volume  of  its  probable 
production. 

"The  picture  is  not  overdrawn.  When  I 
contemplate  it,  there  is  but  one  source  of 
comfort — it  is  an  abiding  confidence  that 
with  twelve  months  of  full,  free  discus- 
sion the  American  people  can  be  relied 
upon  to  overwhelmingly  defeat  any  party 
which  proposes  to  bring  such  disasters 
upon  us." 

Instead  of  free  silver  at  16  to  1,  which 
means  silver  monometallism,  a  contraction 
of  the  currency  and  a  temporary  and  per- 
manent injury  to  business,  which  has  been 
described,  the  secretary  urged  the  neces- 
sity for  a  sound  currency  consisting  of 
gold,  silver  and  paper,  but  every  dollar 
kept  as  good  as  any  other  dollar.  This 
would  allow  the  coinage  of  all  silver  which 
could  be  held  at  an  equal  exchangeable 
value  with  gold. 

The  following  figures  of  wool  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  are  given  by 
the  Philadelphia  firm  of  Justice,  Bateman 
&  Co.,  extensive  buyers  of  wool  from  all 
parts  of  the  country : 

Pounds  of  wool. 

1890   309,000,000 

1891  307,000,000 

1892  330,000.0110 

1893.   301,000,000 

1894  328,000,000 

1895   204,000,000 

According  to  these  figures,  the  produc- 
tion of  wool  in  this  country  declined  from 
1893  to  1895  one  hundred  million  pounds, 
over  27  per  cent.   As  Americai  wool  pro- 


duction is  declining  more  rapidly  than 
production  is  increasing  in  other  countries, 
the  world  prices  of  wool  are  now  rising. 
Foreign  wool  growers  are  profiting  by  the 
sacrifice  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  and 
rejoicing  in  free  access  to  our  markets. 

Although  Texas  has  the  largest  number 
of  sheep,  Ohio  leads  all  the  other  states  of 
the  Union  in  the  production  of  scoured,  or 
clean,  wool.  The  condition  of  the  sheep 
industry  in  Ohio  illustrates  the  condition 
of  the  industry  in  the  whole  country. 
From  1894  to  1893  the  number  of  sheep  in 
Ohio  decreased  nearly  one  half  million,  or 
one  sixth  the  number  in  the; state  one  year 
ago.  During  the  current  year,  over  two 
hundred  million  pounds  of  wool  will  be 
imported,  and  American  gold  must  go 
abroad  to  pay  for  it. 


New  interest  seems  to  be  centering  about 
the  good-roads  movement.  Probably 
this  is  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact, 
that  bicycles  are  coming  more  and  more 
into  use.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
until  every  public  thoroughfare  of  any 
importance  will  be  constructed,  first,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  passable  for  bicycles 
and  rubber-tired  carriages,  which  are  being 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Already,  in  some  cities,  more  capital  is 
invested  in  bicycles  than  in  carriages  or 
wagons,  and  the  young  men  and  women 
of  the  country  are  taking  unto  themselves 
wheels. 

Another  thing  which  will  have  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  roads  of  the 
country  is  the  branching  out  of  the 
electric  lines.  These  electric  railways, 
which  in  a  few  years  will  connect  the 
important  towns  of  the  country,  will 
carry  a  great  deal  of  the  farmers'  produce 
into  the  towns,  so  that  there  will  not  then 
be  the  same  occasion  for  heavy  traffic  that 
there  is  now. 

Any  one  who  has  traveled  abroad  knows 
the  pleasure  which  comes  to  the  wheel- 
man, as  he  travels  over  the  compact  and 
evenly  constructed  roads  of  England  and 
the  Continent.  While  they  are  immeas- 
urably behind  us  in  everything  which  per- 
tains to  agriculture,  they  do  have  splendid 
roads. 

<^ 

You  know  the  German  people  as  a  na- 
tion are  very  thrifty.  They  don't  allow 
much  waste  in  any  quarter.  Along  their 
public  highways  are  planted  different  va- 
rieties of  fruit-trees— pears,  apples,  plums, 
etc. — grown  in  one  or  two  rows  on  each 
side  of  the  road.  How  beautiful  those 
roads  are!  The  trees  produce  shade,  which 
takes  away  that  glitter  and  glare,  as  well 
as  softens  the  heat,  which  make  our  gravel 
roads  very  disagreeable  to  travel  on  during 
the  hot  months. 

In  many  quarters  of  our  country  map*le 
or  walnuts  have  been  planted  for  miles 
along  the  public  roads,  and  how  welcome 
such  a  stretch  of  road  is  to  the  traveler,  and 
how  inviting  it  must  be  to  the  hot  and 
weary  horse.  If  it  were  only  for  the  shade, 
tyees  should  be  planted  along  every  main 
Highway.  But  wherever  we  can  combine 
Utility  with  beauty  and  comfort  we  should 
do  it,  so  why  not  plant  the  more  thrifty 
fruit-trees  along  our  public  roads? 


It  is  claimed  that  this  year's  corn  crop 
will  be  the  largest  ever  grown  in 
the  United  States.  Conservative  estimates 
place  the  yield  at  two  and  one  half 
billion  bushels.  At  only  thirty-five  cents 
a  bushel  the  money  value  of  this  one 
magnificent  crop  of  grain  would  be 
$875,000,000,  a  sum  larger  than  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States.  But  the  grain 
is  only  one  half  the  food  value  of  the 
corn-plant.  The  fodder,  if  all  saved  and 
utilized  as  food  for  farm  stock,  would 
return  as  much  money  as  the  grain.  This 
would  make  the  total  value  of  this  year's 
corn  crop  $1,750,000,000,  a  sum  more  than 
$100,000,000  greater  than  the  stock  of  money 
in  circulation  in  the  United  States.  But  of 
the  fodder  part  of  this  great  crop  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  not  more  than  one  fourth  will 
be  utilized.  Over  $600,000,000  worth  of  food 
for  farm  stock  will  go  to  waste. 


Every  acre  of  corn  fodder  used  on  the 
farm  will  release  at  least  two  tons  of  hay 
for  market.  It  is  worth,  therefore,  what 
the  two  tons  of  hay  will  bring  in  market. 
The  short  crop  and  high  price  of  hay  will 
force  attention  to  the  enormous  waste  of 
stock  food,  and  cause  more  corn  fodder  to 
be  used  on  the  farm  this  year  than  ever 
before. 

It  is  not  a  wise  thing  to  predict  future 
high  prices  for  any  farm  product  and 
advise  growers  to  hold  their  crops.  But  the 
actual  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this 
and  other  wheat-expoi-ting  countries  cer- 
tainly justifies  calling  attention  to  the 
probability  of  higher  prices.  According  to 
the' most  reliable  estimates  of  the  world's 
wheat  crop  for  1895,  present  prices  are 
lower  than  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  cus- 
tomary thing  for  buyers  of  wheat  to  use 
every  means  to  keep  the  price  down 
until  the  bulk  of  the  crop  passes  into 
their  hands.  As  many  growers  are 
obliged  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  crop  is 
threshed,  there  is  always  a  rush  of  wheat 
to  market  at  this  season  of  the  year. 
Large  receipts  favor  the  buyers,  and  are 
used  as  a  lever  to  force  prices  down.  The 
present  situation  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
the  farmer  who  can  hold  his  wheat  until 
the  usual  after-harvest  rush  to  market  is 
over.  There  is  hardly  a  possibility  that 
future  prices  will  be  lower  than  present, 
and  every  probability  that  they  will  be 
higher. 

<^ 

Secretary  Morton  has  abolished  free 
seed  distribution.  The  free  seed  bu- 
reau of  the  Agricultural  Department 
passed  out  of  the  useful  stage  of  existence 
years  ago,  but  congressmen  were  reluctant 
to  give  up  the  privilege  of  sending  their 
rural  constituents  packages  of  free  seeds, 
and  refused  to  make  a  reform  demanded 
by  the  times.  Although  the  law  pro- 
viding for  free  seed  distribution  still 
remains.  Secretary  Morton  has  abolished 
the  whole  business  by  requiring  the  law 
to  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  First  he  pro- 
cured an  opinion  from  Attorney-general 
Olney  that  under  the  law  he  was  author- 
ized to  purchase  only  such  seeds  as  are 
"rare  and  uncommon  to  the  country,  or 
such  as  can  be  made  inOre  profitable  by 
frequent  change  from  one  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other."  When  the  bids  for 
furnishing  the  department  with  seeds 
were  opened,  it  was  found  that  they  did  not 
come  up  to  the  requriements  of  the  law, 
and  they  were  all  rejected.  Consequently, 
the  department  now  has  no  seed  for  free 
distribution. 
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The  following  letter  fully  ex- 


Alfalfa. 


plains  itself,  and  we  advise 
those  seeking  information  on  alfalfa  cul- 
ture to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
to  get  it  so  kindly  furnished  by  Mr.  Irish : 

Editor  Farm  and  Fireside— Dear  Sir.-— Ap- 
plications for  the  pamphlet,  "Alfalfa:  How 
and  Where  to  Grow  It,"  have  been  so  numer- 
ous that  the  supply  is  exhausted;  but  if  any 
farmer  desirous  of  cultivating  the  plant  will 
send  me  a  description  of  his  farm,  its  general 
slope,  character  of  the  soil,  distance  from  the 
surface  to  the  ground-water  below,  etc.,  I  shall 
be  glad  to  give  him  by  letter  such  information 
and  advice  as  will  insure  his  success. 

Yours  very  truly,  Chas.  W.  Irish, 

Chief  of  Irrigation  Inquiry,  United  States 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Area  of  Land 


The  following  interest- 
ing article  on  the  area 
in  Fruit.  of  lami  devoted  to  fruit 
culture  in   the  United  States  is  from 
Green's  Fruit  Groiver: 

"While  there  is  so  much  said  about  the 
extent  of  fruit  culture  in  this  country,  my 
opinion  is  that  the  reader  will  be  surprised 
to  learn  how  small  is  the  proportion  of 
American  soil  devoted  to  this  industry. 
In  order  to  give  a  faint  idea,  I  have  drawn 
a  map,  which  is  here  given,  in  which  I 
have  attempted  to  mark  the  area  of  land 
in  the  United  States  devoted  to  fruit 
culture,  as  well  as  to  the  leading  staples, 
waste  land,  etc.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
be  exact,  knowing  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  absolute  data 
on  the  subject.  In  constructing  this  map 
I  find  it  difficult  to  mark  a  strip  suffic- 
iently small  to  indicate  the  territory 
devoted  to  fruit  culture.  The  strip  shown 
on  the  map  as  that  devoted  to  fruits  is  too 
large,  but  it  is  the  nearest  approach  that 
the  artist  could  construct. 

Our  readers  will  be  surprised  at  the 
extent  of  waste  land,  as  shown  in  space 
marked  No.  1  on  the  map,  and  yet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  as  large  a  proportion  of 
the  United  States  is  covered  by  forests, 
mountains,  desert,  swamps,  rocky  and 
other  lands  which  come  under  the  head 
of  waste  land*,  although  forests  are  not 
properly  such. 

No.  2  is  devoted  to  the  various  spring 
crops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  flax,  buck- 
wheat, and  other  crops  than  those  named 
on  the  map. 

No.  3  is  intended  to  indicate  the  pro- 
portion of  land  devoted  to  wheat  culture. 
While  wheat  is  considered  our  leading 
staple,  corn  very  closely  rivals  it,  if  indeed 
the  corn  crop  should  not  prove  to  be  quite 
as  valuable  as  the  wheat  crop. 

No.  4  is  intended  to  represent  the  amount 


of  land  in  this  country  devoted  to  corn 
growing.  One  reason  why  corn  does  not 
figure  so  extensively  in  our  statistician's 
reports  is  that  so  large  a  quantity  is 
consumed  on  the  farm. 

No.  5  represents  the  amount  of  land  in 
the  United  States  devoted  to  growing 
cotton.  I  suspect  that  possibly  too  much 
territory  is  allotted  to  this  staple. 


The  smallest  division  of  all  (No.  6),  the 
dark  space,  is  intended  to  represent  the 


Land  Devoted  to  Fruit  Culture  in  the 
United  States. 

amount  of  land  in  the  United  States 
devoted  to  fruit  culture.  This  shows  at  a 
glance  that  fruit  culture  in  this  country  is 
in  its  infancy,  for  surely  a  land  famous 
the  world  over  for  its  success  in  every  line 
of  fruit  culture,  both  north  and  south,  east 
and  west,  the  amount  of  land  occupied  by 
that  industry  is  insignificant.  It  will  need 
no  prophet  to  foretell  that  in  the  years  to 
coine  a  much  larger  area  in  this  country 
is  to  be  devoted  to  fruit.  But  you  ask, 
What  are  we  to  do  with  it?  My  reply  is, 
that  in  the  first  place  our  population  is 
increasing  largely,  and  this  will  be  one 
avenue  for  consumption ;  in  the  second 
place,  our  people  will  be  led  to  consume 
much  larger  quantities  as  prices  get  within 
their  reach;-  in  the  third  place,  we  will 
adopt  methods  of  canning  and  preserving 
not  now  known  or  not  now  practiced,  by 
which  our  fruits  can  be  consumed  in  every 
country  of  the  world.  At  present  the 
United  States  is  supplied  with  dried  fruits, 
such  as  raisins,  figs,  currants,  prunes, 
largely  from  other  countries.  We  are  also 
importing  largely,  lemons,  oranges,  pine- 
apples, bananas  and  other  tropical  fruits." 

*  «  * 

_  The  accompanying  illus 

Fruit-ladder.     .  ■ .  , 

tration  shows  a  very  con- 
venient form  of  ladder  for  gathering  fruit. 
It  may  be  made  of  any  desired  length. 


The  supports  hinged  at  B  shut  closely 
against  the  sides  when  desired. 


Bee-keeping  as  a 
Missed  Opportunity. 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

Undoubtedly 
there  are  many 
'  among  my  readers 
just  like  me  in  this  respect;  that  is,  they 
like  good  honey,  but  do  not  enjoy  contact 
with  the  bee's  business  end.  I  have  had 
largfe  numbers  of  colonies  of  bees  right 
under  my  eye  for  many  years,  have  learned 
the  most  successful  ways  of  managing 
them,  but  being  afraid  of  the  little  busy- 
body, with  its  sharp  and  fiery-pointed 
ways,  I  had  never  gotten  beyond  the  simple 
operation  of  hiving  a  swarm,  in  practice. 
One  July  day,  a  few  years  ago,  a  swarm 
of  bees  lit  in  one  of  the  maples  in  the  street 
in  front  of  my  dwelling-house.  As  there 
was  nobody  about  ready  or  willing  to  hive 


the  swarm,  I  felt  morally  bound  to  do  it 
myself.  I  got  an  old,  unused  box-hive  from 
a  neighbor,  and  with  the  help  of  my  long 
section  ladder  and  a  wash-line  used  as  pul- 
ley rope,  I  managed  to  get  the  fine  swarm 
from  its  rather  elevated  position  in  the 
maple  top  to  the  ground  and  into  the  hive. 
The  latter  at  night  was  placed  behind  the 
barn,  and  there  it  stood  unattended  for 
years,  of  no  benefit  to  anybody,  and  con- 
sidered of  little  value.  When  it  swarmed, 
the  swarm  either  left  for  parts  unknown 
or  was  captured  by  neighbors. 


Bee-keeping 
for  Farmers. 


There  are  thousands  of 
farmers  all  over  this  coun- 
try who  are  the  possessors 
—by  no  means  proud— of  a  few  stands  of 
bees,  and  who  reap  just  about  as  much 
benefit  from  this  valuable  property  as  I  did 
until  this  spring.  At  the  same  time,  every 
good  colony  of  bees  could  be  made  to  yield 
an  annual  income  of  $5,  more  or  less,  and 
this  with  very  little  trouble;  in  fact,  with 
less  trouble  than  it  would  require  to  raise 
the  same  amount  of  money  from  any  other 
farm  stock.  Can  we  afford  to  let  such  an 
opportunity  go-by  unused?  There  is  a 
place  for  a  few  stands  of  bees  on  almost 
every  farm,  and  perhaps  on  every  rural 
home,  no  matter  how  modest  or  limited 
in  acreage.  The  few  dollars  for  honey,  or 
the  honey  itself  on  the  table  saving  sugar, 
butter,  etc.,  and affordingsuch  an  excellent, 
enjoyable  and  wholesome  article  of  diet,will 
come  very  acceptable  in  these  times  of  low 
prices.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with 
this  idea  wben  I  saw  one  of  my  neighbors 
(a  young  man,  by  no  means  a  professional 
bee-keeper,  and  who,  just  having  begun 
housekeeping,  has  only  two  colonies  of 
bees)  take  off  a  crate  of  fine  honey  from  one 
of  the  hives,  with  another  almost  ready  to 
come  off  from  the  second  hive.  When  we 
had  some  of  that  honey,  sent  to  us  as  a 
present  and  sample,  on  our  table,  and  T 
thought  of  my  own  neglected  colony  of 
bees,  I  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  but  enjoyed 
the  honey  just  the  same. 


Modern  Hives. 


Of  course,  you  cannot 
expect  to  raise  good,  sal- 
able honey,  and  plenty  of  it,  in  the  old, 
clumsy  box-hives.  It  is  useless  to  under- 
take it.  If  you  cannot  make  or  buy  im- 
proved hives  (and  they  can  be  had  cheap 
enough  now),  you  might  as  well  let  bees 
alone,  and  let  other  people  have  benefits 
which  you  might  have  enjoyed  very  easily 
yourself.  Hive  your  young  swarm  in  one 
of  the  modern  hives,  and  you  can  put  on 
the  surplus-cases  at  any  time  when  you 
think  they  are  needed.  With  the  exercise 
of  a  little  care  there  is  no  more  need  of 
being  stung  in  this  work  than  of  being 
bitten  by  a  mad-dog.  Modern  hives,  of 
course,  have  movable  frames.  These  are 
calculated  to  give  to  the  bee-keeper  a 
chance  to  examine  the  combs,  the  general 
condition  of  the  colony,  and  perhaps  to 
change  queens,  cut  out  dueen-cells,  extract 
honey,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  expect  that 
an  ordinary  farmer,  who  is  not  also  a  pro- 
fessional bee-keeper,  will  undertake  to 
engage  in  any  such  jobs.  Nor  is  there  any 
need  of  it.  The  frames  can  be  wedged  in 
so  as  to  be  tight  and  stationary,  yet  in 
shape  for  taking  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
examination  and  manipulation  shouldsuch 
ever  be  desired. 


A  Rude  Transfer. 


The  great  trouble  with 


my  colony  of  bees  was 
the  fact  of  their  being  in  a  common  box- 
hive.  Ididnotknowwhattodowith  them, 
there  being  no  chance  of  putting  on  a 
modern  surplus-case,  andlafraidof  taking 
a  great  deal  of  liberties  with  the'hive.  But 
something  had  to  be  done,  and  I  resolved 
to  do  it  at  all  hazards.  I  got  some  modern 
hives,  surplus-cases  .all  ready  to  go  on,  a 
bee-smoker  and  a  bee-veil.  With  the 
smoker  you  can  keep  the  bees  in  subjec- 
tion. The  veil,  covering  head,  especially 
face  and  ears,  gives  confidence. 

My  first  step  was  to  set  the  old  hive,  open 
at  the  bottom,  upon  the  new  one,  open  at 
the  top,  in  order  to  give  the  bees  a  free 
connection  between  the  two  hives.  The 
new  hive  was  set  close  to  the  old  one,  and 
in  the  evening  I  lifted  the  old  hive  (and  a 
heavy  lift  it  was)  off  the  bottom  board,  and 
set  it  upon  the  other,  after  removing  cover 
and  honey-board  from  the  latter.  The 
space  at  the  back  not  covered  by  the  old 
hive  was  then  closed  up  with  a  piece  of 
board.  A  few  days  later  the  bees  had  be- 
come used  to  their  new  location  and 
enlarged  opportunities,  and  had  begun  to 
work  in   the  new   hive.    So  one  nice 


day  I  lit  the  smoker,  put  on  the  bee-veil, 
and  by  means  of  smoke,  and  by  hammer 
ing  on  the  top  of  the  old  hive,  drove  the 
larger  part  of  the  colony,  and  the  queen 
among  them,  into  the  lower  (new)  hive. 
Than  the  old  hive  was  taken  off  and  placed 
upon  an  old  table  standing  near  by.  Next 
I  proceeded  to  demolish  the  old  hive  and 
cut  out  the  comb.  There  was  plenty  of 
brood  and  honey.  Part  of  the  worker 
brood  I  managed  to  fit  into  two  frames, 
but  could  succeed  in  getting  only  one  into 
the  new  hive. 

The  bees  have  worked  lively  ever  since, 
and  I  am  now  the  fortunate  and  surely 
proud  possessor  of  a  strong  colony  of  bees, 
which  will  give  me  quite  a  little  honey  yet 
this  season.  Had  I  transferred  m'y  bees  last 
year  in  the  same  way,  I  could  already  have 
had  a  twenty-four-pound  ease  or  more  of 
choice  honey  this  year.  As  it  is,  I  put 
on  the  surplus-case  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago,  and  before  long  will  have  all  the 
honey  I  want  on  my  table.  And  I  am 
anxious  for  more  bees.  Shall  probably 
buy  some  this  fall.  Besides  yielding 
honey,  bees  perform  another  important 
service.  They  carry  pollen  from  one  flower 
to  another,  and  in  this  way  become  an  im- 
portant factor  in  making  trees  and  bushes 
fruitful.  The  fruit  grower  should  never 
be  without  a  reasonable  number  of  colonies. 

I  have  told  all  this  to  show,  first,  that 
any  owner  of  a  rural  home,  large  or  small, 
misses  one  of  his  opportunities  if  he  fails 
to  keep  at  least  a  few  stands  of  bees,  and 
secondly,  that  an  intelligent  person  cr.ii  do 
a  great  many  things  that  he  thinks  to  be 
outside  of  his  sphere  or  ability,  if  he  will 
only  make  up  his  mind  that  they  have  to 
be  done.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is 
usually  a  way. 


Stone-meal  Again. 


My  desire  to  be  con- 


servative, and  surely 
not  too  positive  before  I  know  all  the  facts, 
has  prevented  me  before  this  from  using 
the  strong  language  in  regard  to  the  stone- 
meal  fraud  which  I  certainly  felt  suited  to 
the  occasion.  A  German  writer  in  Rural 
Neiv-  Yorker,  treats  this  fraud  far  less  gin- 
gerly than  many  of  us  writers  have  done 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  The  agricultur- 
ists of  Germany,  he  says,  have  been  fight- 
ing this  fraud  for  years. 

*  *  *  '    •■'  f 

"Rust,  mildew  and  the  potato-beetle 
would  seem  to  be  minor  calamities  when 
compared  with  the  harm  worked  on  the 
farmers'  purse  by  the  insidious  wiles  of 
the  discoverer  of  stone-meal.  The  agricul- 
tural societies,  masters  of  Granges  and 
government  officers  for  chemical  analysis 
have  all  publicly  exposed,  in  word  and 
print,  the  absurdity  of  the  discoverer's 
claims,  and  the  fraudulent  price  demanded 
for  the  stone-meal;  yet  all  these  efforts 
combined  have  not  been  able  to  stop  the 
sale  of  this  worthless  trash  to  a  class  of 
small  farmers  least  able  to  endure  being 
robbed.  The  operations  are  generally 
commenced  by  sending  out  samples  which 
have  invariably  been  'doctored'  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  valuable  commercial  ferti- 
lizers, so  as  to  give  it  a  standing  in  case  it  is 
analyzed  or  applied  to  a  plat."  In  one  of 
the  analyses  made  at  Karlsruhe,  stone-meal 
(mineral  fertilizer)  proved  to  contain  .23 
parts  of  one  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and 
.63  of  one  per  cent  of  potash.  The  fertilizing 
value  of  the  article  is  worth  only  a  fraction 
of  a  dollar. 


Removing 

Seed-ends. 


The  advice  is  often  giv- 
en, even  by  good  au- 
thorities, but  evidently 
on  theoretical  grounds  alone,  to  remove 
the  seed-ends  of  the  potatoes  before  plant- 
ing.   The  Michigan  station  has  made  some 
comparative  trials.    The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment agrees  with  that  obtained  at  this 
and  other  stations  (and  by  myself  also) 
several  times    before.    Maturity  is  not 
hastened  and  productiveness  is  not  in- 
creased by  removing  seed-ends.   On  the 
contrary,  figures  show  an  increase  in  yield 
for  those  planted  normally,  because,  since 
the  ends  were  not  removed,  there  was  more 
seed,  and  because  the  buds  at  the  seed- 
end  are  stronger  than  those  toward  the 
stem-end.  The  opinion  is  held  by  bot- 
anists that  the  seed-tip  is  equal  to  about 
one  good  eye.   It  is  folly,  therefore,  to  re- 
move the  seed-tip  in  planting  potatoes ;  all 
the  more  so,  since  in  some  varieties  other 
eyes  seem  to  be  largely  impotent,  while 
those  at  the  seed-end  are  stronger  and  bet 
ter.   I  myself  have  for  years  considered 
the  seed-end  of  the  potato  the  best  part  for 
seed,  and  if  I  were  to  throw  any  part  away, 
it  would  be  the  stem-end.     T.  GRErNEH. 
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WEEDS— THEIR  INFLUENCE  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

J?  raW  -A V.,       farmer  has  no  greater 


farmer  lias  no 
enemy  to  contend  with 
than  weeds.  From  early 
spring  until  the  frosts  of 
approaching  winter,  they 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  ground  with 
the  crops  the  farmer  grows.  Before  the 
planted  crop  is  above  ground  the  battle  for 
supremacy  commences,  and  the  thrifty 
farmer  who  would  win  the  prize  in  the  end 
must ' 'the  battle  ne'er  give  o'er." 

It  may  seem  out  of  season  at  this  late 
date  to  discuss  weeds,  after  the  cultivation 
has  about  all  been  done,  but  it  is  at  this 
season  of  the  year  that  great  damage  may  be 
done  by  a  little  neglect  in  looking  after  the 
stragglers  that  may  have  escaped  the  hoe 
and  cultivator,  through  inattention  or 
otherwise,^  It  is  at  this  point,  many  times, 
that  the  trouble  of  the  next  year  com- 
mences. During  harvest-time  farmers  have 
their  time  and  attention  almost  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  work  at  hand,  and  then  the 
enemy  sleals  a  march,  and  an  irreparable 
amount  of  damage  is  done,  not  only  to  the 
growing  crop,  but  to  future  crops. 

There  are  certain  weeds  that  do  not  seem 
to  make  much  of  a  start  until  late  in  the 
season,  and  on  account  of  their  slow 
growth  at  first,  may  be  unnoticed  in  a  hill 
of  corn  or  potatoes.  The  boys,  too,  often 
think  that  a  wee  small  weed  will  not 
amount  to  much;  but  a  shower  of  rain, 
with  the  warmth  of  midsummer,  will 
cause  them  to  spring  up  with  almost  in- 
credible vitality  and  quickness. 

In  this  section  of  Ohio  we  have  two 
weeds  that  give  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  if 
a  continual  warfare  is  not  kept  up  from  first 
to  last.  These  are  commonly  known  as 
lamb's-quarter  and  redroot.  They  pro- 
duce seed  in  such  abundance  that  one 
plant,  if  allowed  to  ripen  its  seeds,  will 
pollute  acres.  Another  pest — worse,  how- 
ever, in  wet  seasons — is  what  is  known  as 
smartweed.  It  also  produces  seed  in  abun- 
. dance,  and  a  field  once  infested  requires 
years  to  eradicate  it. 

A  good  many  years  ago,  during  a  very 
wet  season,  a  field  planted  in  corn  on  my 
farm  was  overrun  with  it,  and  in  spite  of 
the  best  efforts,  some  of  it  went  to  seed. 
Ever  since  then,  when  this  field  has  been 
growing  a  cultivated  crop,  the  smartweed 
'shows  forth  with  an  impudence  that  is  ex- 
asperating. This  year  the  field  is  in  pota- 
toes, and  the  smartweed  still  lingers  here 
and  there,  but  it  seems  to  be  rather  dis- 
couraged and  inclined  to  surrender. 

The  amount  of  vitality  possessed  by  such 
weed  seeds  is  truly  amazing.  Every  odd 
time  should  be  utilized  in  harvest  and 
other  times  in  cutting  and  pulling  out 
such  scavengers  that  appear  in  the  grow- 
ing crop. 

Why  is  it  we  see  so  many  fields,  from 
which  wheat  or  other  grain  crops  have 
been  taken  off,  overrun  with  ragweed  or 
other  noxious  weeds?  Many  farmers 
allow  such  weeds  to  grow  the  latter  part  of 
the  season  on  fields  on  which  clover  and 
timothy  have  been  seeded,  to  the  detriment 
of  these  grasses,  robbing  and  impoverish- 
ing the  soil  of  the  elements  that  should 
produce  useful  and  profitable  growth. 

The  mower  could  very  profitably  be  run 
over  all  fields  a  month  or  so  after  the  grain 
has  been  taken  off,  being  careful  to  do  so 
before  the  weeds  have  ripened  their  seeds 
enough  to  grow.  The  mower  should  be  set 
high  enough  to  not  injure  the  grass  by 
cutting  too  close.  If  cut  at  all,  say  three  or 
four  inches  above  the  surface,  it  not  only 
destroys  nearly  all  weeds,  but  cuts  off  the 
stubble  that  would  otherwise  get  into  the 
hay  the  following  year,  and  the  clipping 
also  tends  to  thicken  up  the  clover  and 
timothy. 

It  is  certainly  no  credit  to  any  farmer  to 
allow  weeds  and  trash  to  accumulate  along 
fences,  but  I  do  believe  it  is  vastly  more 
excusable  than  to  allow  them  among  his 
growing  crops. 

I  must  confess — writers  in  agricultural 
papers  do  not  often  make  a  confession  like 
this — that  from  having  a  large  acreage,  and 
being  in  the  fight  to  conquer  in  the  field  and 
my  determination  to  master  there,  I  have 
allowed  some  intruders  along  fences;  but 
having  reduced  my  acreage,  I  intend  very 
soon  waging  a  warfare  along  the  borders 
also,  and  shall  not  rest  content  until  the 
enemy  is  brought  into  subjection,  if  not 
entirely  conquered. 

Another  weed  very  common  with  us  is 
what  is  known  as  purslane.  This  robber 
seems  to  defy  drought  and  the  most  un- 
favorable conditions  to  plant  growth.  It, 
will  cover  the  ground  in  a  very  short  time, 


and  is  so  prolific  in  seed-producing  and 
matures  so  quickly,  that  it  is'almost  im- 
possible to  eradicate  it.  If  chopped  up 
with  a  hoe  into  fragments  and  the  pieces 
left  partially  covered  with  moist  soil,  they 
will  take  root,  and  instead  of  destroying  it, 
it  will  multiply  and  be  a  worse  pest  than 
at  first.  It  should  be  entirely  rooted  out, 
with  the  root  turned  upwaud  to  the  sun; 
even  then,  when  a  lot  of  it  is  thrown  to- 
gether it  is  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  will 
not  "yield  up  the  ghost." 

The  point  I  wish  to  impress  on  my 
readers  is  that  the  weeds  that  start  early 
in  the  season  are  not  those  that  do  so  much 
harm  as  those  which  escape  at  the  last  cul- 
tivation. It  will  always  pay  to  look  over 
the  fields  after  the  harvest  is  over;  audit 
should  always  be  remembered  that  one 
weed  destroyed  or  kept  from  going  to  seed 
one  year  is  equivalent  to  the  destruction 
of  a  multitude  the  following  year. 

Richland  county,  Ohio.         J.  H.  J^alm. 

GRINDSTONE-FRAME. 

A  short  time  since  I  saw  a  grindstone- 
frame  that  "took  my  eye,"  and  I  send  you 


Grindstone-frame. 

a  rude  drawing  of  it.  All  the  other  frames 
I  ever  saw  in  common  use  were  in  the  way 
of  the  man  who  held  the  tool  to  the  stone. 

.1.  F.  Thissell. 


FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Value  of  Observation. — Mr.  T.  B. 
Terry,  writing  in  the  Practical  Farmer, 
says: 

"For  some  years  I  have  noticed  in  the 
spring  that  one  could  see  in  our  wheat- 
field  where  the  potato  rows  had  been  by 
the  increased  growth  of  wheat.  To-day, 
with  wheat  a  foot  high,  one  can  readily 
trace  where  the  rows  were  on  parts  of  the 
field,  but  not  all  over.  It  is  most  notice- 
able when  you  stand  at  a  distance  on 
higher  ground.  The  ground  was  made  en- 
tirely level  before  seeding.  Any  little 
ridge  there  might  be  where  the  drills  were, 
were  scraped  off.  The  seed  was  evenly 
drilled,  but  the  wheat  of  a  strip  about  half 
the  width  of  a  potato  row  is  better  than  on 
the  other  half,  and  sometimes  decidedly 
so.  Whether  it  is  better  where  the  drills 
were,  or  between  the  rows,  where  more 
tillage  was  given  during  the  season,  I  can- 
not tell." 

One  would  have  supposed  that  as  careful 
a  farmer  as  Mr.  Terry  would  have  taken 
pains  before  this  to  learn  whether  the 
ranker  wheat  was  growing  where  the  po- 
tato rows  were  or  in  the  middles.  Profes- 
sor Sanborn,  commenting  upon  Mr.  Terry's 
statement,  writes : 

"Such  observations  are  usually  valueless, 
for  there  is  no  comparative  study  of  the 
causes  by  noting  those  that  gave  rise  to  the 
effects,  leaving  all  to  conjecture,  which  is 
apt  to  be  according  to  some  preconceived 
notion." 

It  would  seem  that  a  report  of  such  ob- 
servations is  far  from  valueless,  in  that  it 
calls  the  attention  of  farmers  to  matters 
that  they  should  try  to  study  out  for  them- 
selves. To-day  I  doubt  not  that  we  have 
greater  need  of  being  aroused  to  close  ob- 
servation on  our  farms  than  we  have  of 
specified  facts  poured  in  upon  us  and  left 
undigested.  In  all  lines  of  work  the 
winner  is  the  one  who  is  trained  to  help 
work  out  his  own  problems,  rather  than  he 
who  has  a  ready-made  stock  of  facts.  In 
agriculture  varying  conditions  modify  the 
results  we  may  expect  from  the  application 
of  theories  propounded  by  others,  and 
every  farmer  should  become  a  close  ob- 
server and  depend  in  part  upon  his  own 
study.  In  some  soils  and  in  some  seasons 
the  well-firmed  middles  would  probably 
have  the  best  wheat,  while  in  other  soils 
the  potato  row,  loosened  by  the  digger  and 
then  firmed  with  the  roller,  would  grow 
the  best  wheat.  The  farmer  who  knows 
his  soil  should  be  the  best  judge  in  such  a 
matter,  but  too  often  he  is  careless,  or  is 


guided  by  another  who  works  entirely 
under  different  conditions.  We  want  the 
experience  of  others  for  comparison  am! 
suggestion. 

i 

Rye  in  Wheat  Stubble. — The  acreage  of 
wheat  next  year  will  be  increased  by  rea- 
son of  the  failure  of  seediugs  to  grass  last 
fall  and  spring.  There  is  quite  general 
complaint  of  partial  failure,  at  least  of 
clover  in  the  wheat  stubble.  Where  some 
clover-plants  stand,  and  there  are  few 
weeds,  as  is  the  case  in  droughty  sections,  I 
have  found  it  a  good  plan  to  drill  rye  in  the 
stubble  without  any  preparation.  The 
drill-hoes  do  not  destroy  much  of  the 
clover,  and  the  fresh  earth  gives  a  chance 
for  a  catch  of  timothy,  if  wanted.  The  rye, 
sown  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks  to  the  acre, 
protects  the  gfass  and  furnishes  pasture 
for  the  next  spring.  If  not  pastured  close 
until  the  rye  ripens,  hogs  can  be  fattened 
upon  it  in  the  field.  In  this  way  it  is  pos- 
sible to  get  a  stand  of  grass  without  break- 
ing the  ground,  if  the  soil  is  not  too  hard- 
packed  or  foul  with  weeds. 

Use  Stover  Instead  of  Hay.— Timothy 
hay  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the 
market  as  a  coarse  feed  for  stock,  and  yet 
for  farm  feeding  I  do  not  regard  it  as  com- 
parable to  clover  hay  when  rightly  cured, 
nor  so  desirable  as  corn  fodder  (stover)  for 
milk  cows,  sheep,  or  horses  that  are  not  at 
hard  work.  Timothy  is  in  demand  in  city 
markets  because  it  is  easily  transported 
and  handled,  and  consumers  are  accus- 
tomed to  its  use.  On  the  farm  where  corn 
is  grown,  and  where  clover  hay  can  be 
made  reasonably  free  from  dust  by  extra 
care,  timothy  may  be  dispensed  with  in 
great  degree.  At  prevailing  prices  for  hay 
there  is  no  stock  to  which  timothy  can  be 
fed  at  a  profit,  and  those  who  have  fodder 
should  prepare  to  save  and  use  it  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion is  to  cut  the  corn  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  put  into  shock.  When  the  corn 
is  dry  enough  to  crib,  it  should  be  husked 
out,  and  the  fodder  tied  in  bundles.  Where 
there  are  no  machines  for  shredding  the 
fodder,  and  one  lacks  the  power  to  cut  it, 
the  fodder  can  be  put  into  the  mow  or 
stacked,  and  then  fed  long  without  half  the 
inconvenience  many  suppose.  The  mangers 
should  be  long,  and  there  should  be  a  basin 
at.  the  side  of  the  barn  to  receive  the  butts. 
When  fed  long,  the  fodder  from  an  acre  of 
medium  thick  corn  will  furnish  enough 
coarse  feed  for  a  horse  during  the  winter; 
and  when  shredded,  or  cut,  a  less  quantity 
is  sufficient. 

Seeding  to  Grass.— The  acreage  in 
meadow  has  been  reduced  by  failures  in 
seeding,  and  it  is  probable  that  hay  will 
command  a  good  price  a  year  hence.  In- 
stead of  reseeding  land  to  wheat  with  tim- 
othy this  fall,  it  may  pay  to  sow  timothy 
alone.  This  was  never  the  case  when 
wheat  brought  eighty  cents  to  a  dollar  a 
bushel,  but  with  the  probable  increase  in 
acreage  of  wheat,  due  to  a  small  crop  this 
year  and  to  reseeding  to  grass,  and  with  a 
prospect  of  yery  cheap  wheat  a  year  hence, 
I  incline  to  try  timothy  alone  on  a  portion 
of  the  land  to  be  seeded.  If  it  be  sown 
early  on  a  well-prepared  seed-bed,  a  fair 
crop  can  be  harvested  next  year.  When 
one  has  not  natural  wheat  land,  and  can- 
not expect  a  big  yield  per  acre,  a  new 
meadow  promises  as  much  profit  as  wheat, 
and  less  labor  when  teams  are  busiest  in 
spring  crops.  David. 

DO  YOUR  COWS  PAY  THEIR  BOARD?  » 

With  the  price  of  feed  at  figures  seldom 
reached,  it  is  fitting  that  the  farmer  should 
inquire  of  himself  if  his  cows  are  paying 
for  their  board.  Through  observation,  ex- 
perience and  practical  tests  with  the  aid  of 
a  Babcock  milk-test,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  fully  one  third  of  the  cows  in  an  aver- 
age community  will  not  pay  for  their  care 
and  feed  in  an  average  year,  and  that  in 
this  year  of  short  crops  such  as  general 
through  out  the  state  of  Ohio,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  two  thirds  of  the  cows  now  on  the 
farms  of  the  state  will  not  pay  their  way. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  poor 
cows  be  culled  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  easiest  way  this  can  be  done  is  to  put 
them  to  a  strict  test.  You  might  churn 
each  cow's  milk  separately  and  thus  find 
her  value ;  but  it  is  much  easier  to  weigh 
the  milk  of  each  cow,  take  samples  of  the 
same  and  have  it  tested  on  a  Babcock  ma- 
chine. Where  a  number  of  cows  are  kept, 
it  would  pay  the  farmer  to  purchase  a  ma- 
chine of  his  own,  but  where  he  does  not 
care  to  do  this,  let  him  take  samples  to  some 


one  who  has  a  machine  and  have  their 
value  ascertained. 

Do  not  depend  upon  guessing  at  the 
quantity  of  milk  any  more  than  to  guess  at 
its  quality.  We  have  too  long  depended 
upon  guesswork  for  the  welfare  of  our 
pocket-books.  You  may  guess  afavorite  cow 
to  give  five  or  six  gallons  of  milk  per  day, 
but  if  you  weigh  or  measure  it  you  will  be 
more  likely  to  find  it  three  or  four  gallons. 
Then  exercise  care  in  taking  the  samples 
to  secure  reliable  results.  Some  imagine 
that  all  milk  is  about  the  same,  that  the 
first  part  of  the  milking  is  as  rich  in  butter 
fat  as  the  strippings.  To  test  this  point  I 
took, samples  from  the  morning's  mess  of 
one  cow,  and  found  the  first  to  test  2.2, 
while  the  last  was  10.2.  The  entire  mess 
from  a  given  cow  should  be  first  well 
stirred,  and  the  sample  then  immediately 
taken.  It  is  also  important  that  both  milk 
and  acid  be  measured  with  exactness, 
and  the  readings  very  carefully  made, 
otherwise  the  results  may  be  altogether 
unreliable.  As  an  illustration  of  the  unre- 
liability of  careless  tests,  I  mention  the 
case  of  a  farmer  who  delivers  milk  at  a 
factory  near  me,  One  morning  it  tested  3.4 
per  cent  butter  fat,  which  he  believed  to  be 
too  low.  The  following  morning  it  tested 
4.6,  and  on  the  third  morning  he  was  cred- 
ited with  7.  Each  time  the  test  was  made 
by  a  different  man.  Now,  no  one  believes 
this  farmer's  milk  gained  3.6  in  butter  fat 
in  forty-eight  hours,  while  upon  the  same 
feed  and  under  the  same  care.  Some  one 
was  careless  in  taking  the  sample,  or  in 
making  the  measurements,  or  in  reading 
the  results. 

•s-  *  * 

Do  not  make  the  test  too  soon  after  a 
cow  is  fresh  to  test  her  value.  A  heifer 
was  tested  before  she  dropped  her  calf  and 
the  test  showed  2  per  cent.  A  few  days 
after  the  calf  was  born  it  tested  3.6.  At  the 
end  of  four  weeks  it  tested  5.4.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  fairest  test  is  made 
at  the  end  of  three  months  from  calving. 


Do  not  be  satisfied  with  merely  a  cream 
test,  for  some  cows  will  raise  a  good  quan- 
tity of  cream,  but  of  inferior  quality.  Sev- 
eral of  those  for  whom  I  have  tested  said 
that  certain  of  their  c#ws  showed  by  the 
cream  test  only  a  small  quantity  of  cream 
at  the  end  of  twelve  hours,  but  at  the  end 
of  thirty-six  hours  they  showed  more 
cream  than  any  other  in  their  herd.  Such 
milk  has  invariably  tested  low  by  the  Bab- 
cock test,  and  the  reason  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  there  is  not  enough  butter  fat  in 
it  to  make  the  necessary  difference  in 
specific,  gravity  between  the  cream  and 
skim-milk  to  raise  the  cream  in  less  than 
thirty-six  hours. 

Since  putting  in  a  Babcock  test  I  have 
set  aside  the  first  Saturday  in  each  month 
to  test  milk  for  my  neighbors,  and  others 
who  care  to  know  what  kind  of  cows  they 
are  feeding.  Some  very  good  cows  have 
been  found,  but  quite  a  number  of  poor 
ones.  Some  cows  have  been  receiving 
credit  for  the  butter  that  others  less  valued 
have  produced.  One  lady  who  brought 
samples  was  very  much  surprised  when 
told  that  her  favorite  cow,  a  large  Holstein, 
only  tested  2.2,  while  an  animal  of  less 
value,  with  a  little  Jersey  blood  in  her 
veins,  tested  4.4  and  was  giving  at  the  time 
the  same  quantity  of  milk  per  day.  But 
with  true  business  spirit  she  remarked 
after  some  minutes  of  consideration, 
"Well,  our  best  cow  is  now  for  sale." 


Unless  a  cow  tests  4  per  cent  or  more  she 
must  give  a  very  large  flow  of  milk,  or  she 
is  unprofitable ;  yet  I  have  not  tested  any 
"nerd  excepting  my  own  which  has  not 
resulted  in  finding  one  or  more  below  3.2, 
and  in  several  instances  as  low  as  2. 

Let  us  get  rid  of  the  poor  cows  before 
feeding  them  another  winter  on  high- 
priced  feed.  Do  not  ask  the  good  cows  to 
pay  for  their  own  feed,  the  feed  of  the  poor 
ones,  and  then  put  a  little  profit  in  your 
pockets  besides.  Better  to  secure  more 
profit  from  fewer  cows  on  less  feed  by 
sending  the  poor  ones  to  the  butcher's 
block.  But  remeniboi-  one  thing,  however, 
and  that  is,  when  you  have  found  out  your 
poor  cows,  do  not  attempt  to  sell  them  to 
your  neighbors  as  good  butter  cows.  In 
buying  a  cow,  test  both  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  her  milk  before  making  the 
purchase.  John  L.  Shawver. 

Shady  Nook  Farm. 


It  is  Not 
What  We  Say 

But  what  Hood's  Sarsapar.illa  Does 
that  tells  the  story.  Thousands  of 
voluntary  testimonials  prove  that 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only 

True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 

HrkrwH'o  Dillc  the  after-dinner  pill  and 
1  lOOU  »  fills  famiiy  cathartic.  25c. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Attottst  15,  1898. 


NOTES  FROM  MY  GARDEN. 

lose  Cropping  in  the  Gar- 
den.— The  doctrine  of  the 
need  of  close  cropping  in  the 
garden  is  an  old  one — a  string, 
indeed,  on  which  I  have 
harped  right  along,  almost 
ad  nauseum,  so  that  every  reader  of  Farm 
and  Fireside  should  now  thoroughly  un- 
derstand it.  In  order  to  make  the  most  of 
the  garden,  and  do  it  with  the  least  bother 
from  weeds,  we  should  let  one  crop  follow 
another  in  rapid  succession.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ing theory  that  the  land  should  be  covered 
with  a  thrifty  vegetation  all  summer  long. 
I  say  it  is  a  theory.  In  practice  it  is  not 
always  an  easy  task  to  keep  the  land  thus 
covered  and  looking  at  its  best.  With  the 
soil  as  dust-dry  as  it  is  at  present,  and  as  it 
has  been  for  weeks,  and  rains  almost  en- 
tirely failing  us,  it  is  easy  enough  to  ripen 
up  oue  crop,  perhaps  even  prematurely — 
for  lack  of  moisture — but  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  start  another  crop. 

For  instance,  I  have  tried  to  plant  cucum- 
bers after  early  peas,  taken  great  pains  in 
preparing  the  hills  to  make  the  soil  very 
firm  under  and  above  the  seed,  and  yet  the 
seed  lies  in  the  soil  and  refuses  to  germi- 
nate. It  would  be  perfectly  useless,  at  this 
time,  to  sow  turnip  or  spinach  or  other 
small  seeds  in  my  garden.  Like  the  cab- 
bage seed  that  was.sowed  weeks  ago  (fol- 
iate crop,  directly  in  the  hills),  all  these 
smaller  seeds  would  remain  dormant  in 
the  soil  until  rain  comes;  or  if  they  did 
start,  make  puny,  weakly  plants  that  also 
are  waiting  for  rain  to  start  into  free 
growth. 

And  yet  we  must  find  a  way  to  get  at 
least  a  portion  of  these  later  vegetables 
into  growth.  How  to  manage  in  regard  to 
celery  I  have  already  explained  in  an 
earlier  issue.  With  turnips,  etc.,  in  order 
to  have  at  least  a  moderate  supply,  we  may 
resort  to  the  method  of  raising  plants  in  a 
box,  and  then  transplant  them,  giving 
water  freely. 

Squashes  after  Peas. — The  early  peas 
can  be  cleared  oft*  the  ground  by  July. 
There  is  a  long  season  yet  before  us,  and 
we  can  let  almost  any  crop  follow  after  the 
peas.  I  usually  prefer  to  let  this  crop  be 
squashes,  melons  or  cucumber.  But  the 
plants  must  be  ready  in  good  time.  It  will 
not  do  to  sow  seed  in  open  ground,  after  the 
peas  are  off,  except  in  the  case  of  cucum- 
bers. The  latter,  grown  from  seed  after 
that  time,  will  come  handy  for  late  pickles. 
The  squash  and  melon  plants,  however, 
must  be  started  in  boxes  or  pots,  and  then 
put  out  as  soon  as  you  can  make  room  for 
them  in  the  peas.  I  have  even  hoed  out 
hills  in  the  pea  rows,  before  the  picking 
season  was  all  over,  and  set  m  y  plants,  boxes 
and  all.  But  in  a  dry  season  like  this,  even 
then  the  plants  are  slow  to  take  hold  of  the 
ground  and  to  make  a  thrifty  growth,  un- 
less we  put  an  occasional  bucketful  of 
water  or  washing-suds  around  the  full. 
With  some  pains,  however,  we  can  have 
the  soil  soon  adorned  and  finally 
covered  with  running  vines  and  reap  a 
good  crop  of  vine  fruits  after  a  full  crop  of 
peas. 

Starting  Plants  in  Pots. — I  have  been 
using  my  wooden  plant-boxes  altogether 
for  starting  these  vine  plants;  but  the  gar- 
dener at  the  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  experiment 
station  has  given  me  a  new  idea.  He  now 
starts  cucumber,  melon  and  even  lettuce 
plants  in  thuuib-pots,  and  then  plunges 
the  pot  right  where  he  wants  the  plant. 
The  root  of  the  plant  grows  through  the 
drainage  hole  in  the  bottom  and  into  the 
soil  below,  and  the  plant  grows  right  along. 
All  these  vine  plants  are  very  impatient  of 
interference.  They  do  not  like  to  have  the 
soil  disturbed,  and  if  it  is,  they  invariably 
suffer,  often  wilting  very  badly.  The  soil 
in  pots  is  pretty  safe  from  disturbance.  Of 
course,  only  one  plant  is  allowed  to  the 
pot.  Mr.  Win.  Thompson  (the  gardener  of 
the  station)  sinks  the  pots  in  the  soil  so 
they  are  entirely  out  of  sight.  In  most 
cases  the  plants  will  emit  roots  from  above 
the  pot,  also. 

All  the  cucumber  and  melon  plants  in 
the  forcing-houses  at  Geneva,  as  I  saw  them 
late  in  June,  were  standing  in  thumb-pots 
and  doing  remarkably  well.  Am  now  try- 
ing the  same  plan  with  various  vegetable 
plants. 

Lettuce  in  Pots— Early  last  spring  I 
took  a  notion  to  grow  my  greenhouse  let- 


tuce in  plant-boxes.  While  small,'  the 
boxes  (four-inch  cube)  can  be  placed  closely 
.ogether,  and  when  the  plants  need  mort 
room,  the  boxes  may  be  spread  further 
apart,  soil  being  filled  in  between  them. 
In  this  manner,  one  can  always  have  good 
plants  in  readiness  to  fill  out  the  whole 
space  of  the  greenhouse,  and  thus  make 
the  most  of  one's  greenhouse  facilities.  I 
think  I  shall  like  the  idea  of  using  small 
pots  in  place  of  the  boxes.  They  take  still 
less  room,  and  are  easily  plunged  into  the 
soil  of  the  greenhouse  bench.  The  great 
advantage  that  lettuce  grown  in  this  way 
has  over  the  lettuce  grown  directly  in  the 
bench  soil  is  that  the  plant  can  be  taken  up, 
pot  and  all,  the  root  being  cut  off  below 
the  pot,  and  kept  for  an  almost  indefinite 
time  without  wilting,  provided  the  soil  in 
the  pot  is  kept  wet. 

I  think  that  we  might  use  this  potting 
device  for  starting  lettuce,  endive  and  per- 
haps other  plants,  to  be  grown  outdoors 
when  we  have  a  rainless  season  like  the 
present  is  here.  The  pots  can  be  placed 
closely  together,  in  a  lightly  shaded  frame, 
and  kept  well  supplied  with  water,  so  that 
the  plants  are  enabled  to  make  a  good 
share  of  their  growth,  whether  it  rains  or 
not.  When  they  need  more  room,  they 
can  be  planted  out,  pot  and  all,  and  possi- 
bly we  may  have  plenty  of  rain  then,  or  if 
not,  we  can  water  them. 


The  Need  of  Irrigation.— Right  in  this 
particular  spot  the  land  and  crops  are  still 
suffering  badly  from  lack  of  moisture. 
The  moderate  rain  of  June  20th  and  21st  is 
still  the  only  one  since  winter  deserving 
the  name  of  rain.  Cisterns  are  mostly  dry. 
Wells  fortunately  hold  out  well,  and  give 
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Setting  Out  Plants  in  Pots. 

all  the  water  that  may  be  required.  In 
consequence  of  the  continuous  dry  weather 
the  farmer's  pocket-book  is  also  liable  to 
suffer.  But  this  is  not  the  only  time  we 
have  suffered  serious  inconvenience  and 
loss  by  drought.  A  long  dry  spell  some- 
time in  midseason,  usually  during  July 
and  August,  and  perhaps  in  September,  has 
been  the  rule.  And  yet,  why  should  gar- 
deners located  like  ourselves  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cheated  out  of  one  half  of  their 
crops  every  year  when  there  is  a  chance  of 
irrigation  ?  The  river — or  creek,  as  the  case 
may  be— is  close  by,  and  a  full  supply  of 
water  always  at  command.  A  windmill  to 
pump  the  water  up  into  tanks,  from  which 
it  can  be  carried  over  the  garden  in  pipe- 
lines, is  easily  put  up  at  moderate  cost.  A 
few  hundred  dollars  invested  in  this  way 
may'  serve  to  turn  an  unprofitable  business 
(unprofitable  in  the.  dry  season)  into  a 
highly  profitable  one.  The  professional 
gardener  should  consider  *an  irrigating 
plant  one  of  the  most  necessary  of  his 
equipments.  Without  greenhouse,  and 
without  water  facilities,  he  will  find  him- 
self hampered  all  the  while. 

T.  Greiner. 

Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SAMCEL  B.  GEEEN. 

Spraying;  Trees  in  TPonl try-yard.— E. 

H.,  East  Norton,  Mass..  writes:  "Will  spray- 
imr  plum-trees  with  Bordeaux  mixture  be 
injurious  to  hens  or  chickens  running  in  the 
orchard?  I  have  a  poultry-yard  in  the  or- 
chard." 

Reply:— The  Bordeaux  mixture  will  not 
hurt  your  chickens  if  used  in  .reasonable 
quantities  on  your  trees. 


Trees  Dying:.— C.  E.  S.,  Bushnell,  Mo.  Ii 
may  be  due  to  borers  in  the  trunk  near  the  j 
roots,  or  to  woolly-aphis  on  the  roots.  Better 
examine  trunk  and  roots  carefully. 

Rank  Growth,  No  Fruit.— W.  F.,  Phil- 
adelphia, Pa.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  you 
are  using  too  much  nitrogenous  manure, 
which  causes  a  rank  growth  at  the  expense  of 
fruit.  Better  stop  using  hen  manure  and 
apply  only  high-grade  muriate  of  potash  at 
the  rate  of  150  pounds  per  acre.  Hen  manure 
is  very  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  is  not  desirable 
for  trees  on  good  soil. 

Trimming  Grape-vines.— J.  O.,  Isabel, 
111.,  writes:  "I  put  out  one  hundred  Concord 
grapes  last  spring  a  year  ago.  I  had  them  tied 
up  to  stakes  this  spring;  I  let  two  canes  grow. 
They  had  grown  eighteen  inches  this  spring, 
and  then  were  frozen  to  the  ground.  They 
are  coming  out  again  under  and  at  the  top  o"f 
the  ground.  Will  they  be  of  any  account? 
Tell  me  what  to  do  with  them." 

Reply  :— Cut  off  all  the  sprouts  but  the  two 
best  from  each  vine,  and  tie  them  to  stakes. 
They  will  make  good  plants. 

Imperfect  G  r  a  p  e  s  —  Pear-tree  Not 
Growing-.— J.  E.  D.,  Anniston,  Ala.  "When 
small  grapes  are  formed  on  a  bunch  in  among 
large  ones,  the  reason  probably  is  that  the 
small  ones  have  not  had  congenial  pollen. 
This  can  be  remedied  by  planting  near  by 

such  a  variety  as  Concord  or  Worden.  The 

pear-tree  is  either  in  poor  soil  or  affected  by 
insects.  Better  examine  it  carefully  at  the 
base  of  trunk  and  roots  as  well  as  branches, 
and  see  what  injury  you  can  find. 

Filberts. — A.  S.  H.,  Casky,  Ky.  I  do  not 
know  of  a  single  productive  plantation  of  the 
European  filbert  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
They  act  as  yours  do— bloom  profusely,  but 
fail  to  set  nuts.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
flowers  being  injured  by  the  spring  frosts.  The 
best  stock  to  start  with  is  our  native  kinds, 
and  improve  them  by  selection.  They  are 
easily  propagated  by  suckers,  which  they  pro- 
duce freely.  The  suckers  should  be  somewhat 
thinned  out  from  bearing  plants,  as  if  allowed 
to  grow  they  seem  to  hinder  the  productive- 
ness of  the  plant. 

Pinching'  New  Growth  of  Raspberries. 

— C.  C.  D.,  Greenville,  Pa.  It  is  very  doubtful 
if  anything  is  gained  in  amount  of  fruit  pro- 
duced, in  the  case  of  red  raspberries,  by  pinch- 
ing the  new  growth.  In  the  case  of  black 
raspberries,  I  think  there  is  some  gain  from 
pinching.  Of  course,  when  pinched  several 
times  the  canes  become  stock,  and  support 
themselves  without  further  aid.  In  the  case 
of  Earhart,  I  should  allow  the  shoots,  or  part 
of  them,  to  grow  without  pinching,  and  think 
your  chances  for  fall  fruit  would  be  increased 
thereby.  However,  I  have  not  been  very  well 
pleased  with  this  variety. 

Prnnes  Dropping;.— J.  G.,  Trenton,  111. 
This  trouble  is  quite  likely  due  to  a  lack  of 
potash  in  the  soil,  but  may  be  due  to  some 
fungous  disease  or  insects.  Would  like  to 
have  you  send  me  two  or  three  specimens,  in- 
cluding the  stems  of  each.  The  application  of 
potash  can  do  no  harm  and  is  very  generally  a 
great  help  to  all  fruit  crops  in  the  eastern 
states,  and  I  suggest  that' to  spread  a  peck  of 
hard-wood  ashes  around  the  tree;  or  perhaps 
you  can  more  easi  ly  get  t  wo  pounds  of  muriate 
of  potash  for  the  same  purpose.  Either  will 
answer. 

Lack  of  Color  in  Strawberries.— I.  L., 

Weston,  Mass.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
that  will  be  certain  to  give  color  to  a  berry 
like  Timbrel.  It  is  my  opinion  that  an  excess 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  rather  than 
nitrogen,  in  the  soil  is  most  conducive  to 
high  colors  in  fruit.  For  instance,  on  rich 
land  (as  the  term  is  generally  used)  the  Bald- 
win apple  is  often  somewhat  light  in  color, 
while  on  poor  land  (as  the  term  is  generally 
used)  it  is  often  a  deep  red  all  over.  I  suggest 
that  you  use  largely  of  potash  in  manuring 
your  strawberries.  Ammonia  is  only  valuable 
as  a  fertilizer  for  the  nitrogen  which  it  con- 
tains, and  would  be  apt  to  hinder  rather  than 
increase  high  coloring.  I  have  no  faith  in  iron 
filings  for  this  purpose,  and  believe  our  soils 
contain  all  the  iron  needed  by  plants,  which 
is  a  very  small  quantity. 

Borers  and  Kerosene  on  an  Apple- 
tree.— J.  L.  H.,  Salem,  Mass.,  writes:  "I  have 
a  valuable  Baldwin  apple-tree  that  I  would 
not  part  with  for  considerable,  its  shade  being 
worth  even  more  to  me  than  the  large  quan- 
tities of  apples  it  bears.  For  three  or  four 
years  past  it  has  been  infested  with  borers.  To 
exterminate  these,  I  have  used  kerosene; 
I  also  used  some  soft  soap  as  a  wash  for  the 
outside  of  the  tree.  This  year  we  are  not 
troubled  with  the  borers  as  yet,  but  the  bark 
of  the  tree  has  loosened  about  the  trunk  to 
an  alarming  extent.  I  am  unable  to  say 
whether  the  use  of  the  kerosene  or  the  soap 
had  anything  to  do  with  this  or  not.  Can  you 
suggest  any  remedy?  Does  It  not  injure  a  tree 
to  have  the  bark  peel  off?" 

Reply:— The  kerosene  remedy  is  almost  as 
bad  as  the  borer.  The  soap  did  no  injury. 
Clear  kerosene  in  large  quantities  is  very 
injurious  to  plant  growth.  A  good  way 
would  be  to  cut  off  some  branches  of  the 
apple-tree  (scions)  about  one  half  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  cut  the  ends  beveling;  cut 
through  the  healthy  bark  below  and  above 
the  diseased  part  on  the  tree  and  spring  in  the 
scions,  which  should  be  a  little  longer  than 
the  distance  between  the  cuts  on  the  tree,  so 
they  will  hold  in  place.  The  sap  can  then  cir- 
culate through  these  scions.  Put  these  scions 
about  six  inches  apart.  Do  this  at  once,  and 
then  pile  earth  up  over  the  whole  wound,  so 
that,  the  wood  will  not  dry  out.  If  you  do  not 
put  in  the  scions,  be  suiv  to  pile  earth  around 
the  trunk  and  keep  it  there  for  several  years, 
anyway. 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Seedlings 

—J.  R.  M.,  Glenwood.  Sow  the  strawberry 
seed  at  onee  in  boxes  where  they  will  have 
the  best  of  care.  They  will  then  come  up 
quickly  and  make  good-sized  plants  by  fall,  if 
transplanted  to  a  rich  bed  when  large  enough 
to  handle.  Sow  the  raspberry  seed  at  once,  or 
in  late  autumn,  in  boxes  or  beds,  and  they  will 
come  up  in  the  spring.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  seed  exposed  to  frost  during  winter, 
but  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  sow  raspberry 
seed  in  boxes,  put  it  in  a  frosty  cellar  until 
February  and  then  bring  it  into  the  green- 
house. In  this  way  I  get  a  big  growth  in  one 
season.  I  transplant  to  open  ground  when 
oue  year  old.  Raspberries  seldom  bear  until 
three  years  old,  but  strawberries  often  bear  a 
little  the  second  year  from  seed,  and  very  well 
the  third  year. 

Ants  and  Twig-blight. — H.  R.  S.,  Milford 
Square,  Pa.  Spray  the  holes  with  Paris  green 
and  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to  two 
gallons,  forcing  it  into  them  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. Better  treatment  would  be  to  use  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  to  which  has  been  added  Paris 
green  in  the  proportion  given  for  its  use  in 
water.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  would  tend  to 
prevent  the  decay  of  the  wood  while  the  heal- 
ing process  is  going  on,  and  the  Paris  green  will 
kill  the  ants.  This  girdling  by  ants  is  a  new 
trouble,  and  this  treatment  is  indorsed  by  the 
highest  authority.  I  have  never  had  this  pest 
injure  my  trees,  but  have  seen  it  recently  very 
destructive  in  eastern  Massachusetts.  The 
dying  off  of  the  branches  is  probably  due  to 
what  is  called  twig-blight,  and  not  to  the 
work  of  ants.  The  branches  should  be  cutoff 
as  soon  as  they  show  the  disease.  Sometimes 
twig-blight  will  kill  the  whole  tree.  I  think 
if  the  work  of  the  ants  is  prevented,  the  trees 
will  stand  a  good  chance  of  recovering.  How- 
ever, some  varieties  are  much  more  liable  to 
be  killed  by  blight  than  are  others,  and  soon 
succumb  to  the  disease. 

"Heeling;  In"— Moonshine— Plnm-cur- 
cnlio.— G.  P.  P.,  Kearney,  Mo.  I  think  it 
desirable  for  planters  to  get  their  trees  in  the 
fall,  "heel  in"  (bury)  root  and  branch  in 
autumn  and  set  them  out  in  the  spring.  Fall 
planting  is  also  desirable  if  the  trees  are  laid 
flat  on  the  ground  in  autumn  and  covered 
with  earth.  In  this  case  t  hey  should  be  raised 

in  early  spring.  The  moon   has  nothing 

whatever  to  do  with  the  growing  of  crops  on 
this  earth,  so  far  as  mortal  man  has  been  able 

to  discover.  The  plum-curculio  is  a  little, 

black-snout  beetle,  about  three  eighths  of  an 
inch  long.  If  early  some  spring  morning  you 
spread  a  sheet  under  a  bearing  plum-tree  and 
then  jar  it  a  little,  the  curculios  will  fall,  and 
can  easily  be  gathered.  It  is  because  during 
the  cool  part  of  the  day  they  are  dumpish. 
This,  then,  is  a  good  remedy,  and  if  the  trees 
are  jarred  once  a  day  while  the  curculjo  are 
abundant  you  will  soon  thin  them  but.  An- 
other remedy  is  to  spray  the  fruit  with  Paris 
green  and  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to 
about  200  gallons  of  water.  If  used  stronger  than 
this  it  is  liable  to  burn  the  foliage.  Theobjec- 
tion  to  the  latter  remedy  is  that  in  rainy 
weather  it  is  not  effective.  Will  refer  in  detail 
to  remedies  for  this  pest  in  a  future  number 
of  Farm  and  Fireside. 


In  a  State  of  Bankruptcy 

— is  the  condition  of 
our  system  if  the 
liver  becomes  inac- 
tive so  that  the 
germs  and  poisons 
can  accumulate 
within  the  body. 
Keep  the  liver  and 
bowels  active  and 
we're  in  a  condition 
of  healthy  pros- 
fperity  and  have 
sufficiently  well  in- 
vested capital  to 
draw  upon  in  the 
hour  of  need.  The  liver  filters  out  the 
poisonous  germs  which  enter  the  system. 
Just  so  surely  as  the  liver  regulates  the 
system,  so  do  Dr.  Pierce's  Pleasant  Pellets 
regulate  the  liver.  Keep  this  in  mind,  and 
you  solve  the  problem  of  good  health  and 
good  living.  The  "  Pleasant  Pellets  "  have 
a  tonic,  strengthening  effect  upon  the  lin- 
ing membranes  of  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
which  effectually  cures  Biliousness,  Sick 
Headache,  Costiveness,  or  Constipation, 
Indigestion,  I^oss  of  Appetite,  Bad  Taste 
in  Mouth,  Sour  Risings  from  Stomach, 
and  will  often  cure  Dyspepsia.  The  "Pel- 
lets" are  tiny,  because  the  vegetable  ex- 
tracts are  refined  and  concentrated.  Easy 
in  action,  no  griping  as  with  old-fashioned 
pills.  As  a  "dinner  pill,"  to  promote  di- 
gestion, take  one  each  day  after  dinner. 
To  relieve  the  distress  arising  from  over- 
eating, nothing  equals  one  of  these  little 
"Pellets." 

Mrs.  Melissa  Atwater,  of  Steuben, 
Washington  Co.,  Me.,  writes  :  "  As  regards 
the  little  'Pel- 
lets, '  I  think 
I  could  not  do 
without  them. 
I  do  not  like 
to  be  without 
them  in  the 
house.  I  have 
spoken  very 
highly  to 
friends  and 
neighbors  of 
them,  and 
many  are  tak- 
i  n  g  thein 
througih  my 
advertising 
them.     I  will 


Mrs.  Atwater. 


say  they  are  the  best  pill  I  can  take,  es- 
pecially for  an  after-dinner  pill,  I  think 
they  have  no  equal." 


August  15,  1895. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


THE  ANNUAL   MEETING  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

During'  the  month  of  July  there  con- 
vened in  the  eity  of  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
thirty- fourth  annual  session  of  the  great 
National  Educational  Association. 

A  vast  army  of  over  8,000  teachers  was 
present,  and  the  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  in  the  whole  history  of  the. 
association.  The  teachers  came  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  this  great  Union,  and 
there  were  numerous  representatives  from 
Canada.  The  object  of  this  great  meeting 
was  to  consider  one  of  the  most  important 
questions  which  concerns  the  people  of 
this  country — the  complete  and  righteduea- 
tion  of  all  the  children  of  all  the  people. 

The  association  was  divided  into  numer- 
ous sections,  and  there  embraced  the  whole 
field  of  education,  passing  from  the  kinder- 
garten through  the  entire  range  of  all  the 
various  grades  of  school,  college  and  uni- 
versity organization. 

Most  prominent  among  the  numerous 
topics  discussed  were:  "The  relation  of 
music  to  other  studies;"  "The  duty  and 
opportunity  of  the  schools  in  promoting 
patriotism  and  good  citizenship," and  "The 
importance  and  necessity  of  manual  train- 
ing in  our  public  school  system." 

Concerning  these  topics  we  present  the 
readers  of  Farm  and  Fireside  the  follow- 
ing notes: 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  MUSIC  IN  OUR  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

This  subject  was  discussed  by  Sarah  L. 
Arnold.  Among  other  things  she  said: 
"Observe  a  class  in  music.  See  how  the 
success  of  the  exercise  depends  upon  their 
working  together;  how  they  sing  in 
unison,  in  perfect  time  and  tune ;  how  they 
are  learning  the  more  difficult  harmony, 
where  the  failure  of  one  part  brings  inev- 
itable discord  to  all,  where  the  success  of 
the  whole  rests  with  each  individual. 
Estimate,  if  you  can,  the  value  of  such  uni- 
son, and  higher  still,  of  such  harmony  in 
the  discipline  of  the  school,  where  one  of 
the  great  lessons  Oft  be  learned  is  the  power 
of  working  together,  the  talent  of  keeping 
step,  the  secret  of  co-operation. 

"Again,  follow  the  pupils  into  the  school- 
room after  a  free,  noisy- recess;  watch  the 
transition  from  the  uncontrolled  move- 
ment of  the  playground  to  the  quiet  at- 
tention of  the  school-room  through  the 
medium  of  song.  Differences  are  forgot- 
ten, quarrels  are  healed,  license  give.?  way 
to  self-control,  roughness  to  gentleness, 
under  the  influence  of  song.  If  teachers 
but  knew  how  to  use  the  song,  we  should 
hear  less  of  the  rod. 

"Again,  music  develops  in  a  marked  de- 
gree the  power  of  concentration  and  the 
habit  of  attention,  which  are  essential  to 
study.  Compared  with  the  attention  de- 
manded by  simple  reading,  this  exercise  is 
difficult.  It  demands  attention  of  the  high- 
est order,  a  concentrated  power  of  attend- 
ing to  one's  own  business,  which  must 
inevitably  tell  favorably  upon  all  the  other 
phases  of  work.  But  again,  and  quite  as 
surely,  music  helps  in  special  as  well  as 
general  lines.  It  should  aid  the  physical 
as  well  as  the  mental  powers.  Physically, 
it  should  make  the  pupil  possess  a  pair  of 
healthy  lungs,  with  the  knowledge  of  how 
to  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  in  keep- 
ing himself  strong  and  active." 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  OR  MANUAL  TRAIN- 
ING A  NECESSITY  OP  THE  TIMES. 

Prof.  Robinson,  of  the  Denver  manual 
training-school,  discussed  the  above  topic 
and  made  the  following  points: 

"The  problem  of  living  and  working  has 
never  been  brought  face  to  face  with  so 
many  difficulties  as  to-day.  The  last  fifty 
years  have  been  years  of  progress  and  in- 
dustrial revolution  so  great  and  unexpected 
that  the  human  race  has  found  it  difficult 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changes. 

"Man  adapts  himself  but  slowly  to  new 
conditions.  Not  long  since,  every  house- 
hold was  a  factory,  and  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  the  elements  of  various  trades. 

"The  apprentice  system  then  in  force 
made  it  possible  for  any  one  so  desiring  to 
learn  a  trade  in  a  regular  way;  now  the 
home  industrial  duties  are  reduced  to  al- 
most nothing,  and  the  apprentice  system  is 
a  thing  of  the  past. 

"The  boy  designed  for  a  profession  must 
have  a  professional  training,  but  for  the 
ordinary  boy  there  is  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity to  gain  any  knowledge  of  his  life's 
work. 

"In  the  case  of  the  girl  who  by  nature 
must  be  a  home-maker,  there  is  little  op- 
portunity to  fit  herself  for  her  work. 

"The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  to 
establish  schools  in  every  community 
where  hand-training  for  boys  and  educa- 


tion in  the  economy  of  the  household  for 
g  i  rls  shall  be  the  main  features  of  the  course 
of  study. 'i 

THE  ETHICS  OF  PATRIOTISM. 

Perhaps  this  subject  elicited  more  gen- 
eral discussion  than  any  other.  It  is 
evident  that  the  teachers  of  our  schools  are 
patriotic,  and  are  mindful  of  the  great  les- 
sons of  love  for  country  that  should  be 
taught  the  children  and  youth  of  America. 
Without  being  able  to  give  credit,  I  present 
the  following  thoughts  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  association : 

The  word  patriotism  is  derived  from  a 
root  that  signifies  "to  protect,"  and  in  its 
secondary  sense  to  feed.  To  protect  and  to 
provide  are  the  fundamental  ideas  of  patri- 
otism. These  were  at  first  exercised  by  the 
patriarch  or  father  of  the  family.  With  the 
spread  of  civilization  this  idea  of  patriot- 
ism has  taken  on  a  broader  meaning. 

The  original  idea  was  essentially  selfish, 
in  a  narrow  sense.  Gradually  the  idea  has 
broadened,  but  it  has  been,  and  still  is, 
essentially  selfish.  The  extended  notion  of 
patriotism  has  gradually  become  more 
i  altruistic,  embracing  the  whole  world  of 
|  man,  while  holding  a  warmer  place  in  the 
heart  for  the  country  where  one  lives. 

The  motto  now  is  not  "My  country 
against  the  world,"  but  "My  country  for 
the  world."  To  live  for  one's  country  is 
the  highest  patriotism.  To  lay  aside  prej- 
udice and  teach  truth  is  the  teacher's  op- 
|  portunity.  Our  external  displays  are 
nothing;  our  flag  is  nothing  unless  it 
stands  for  justice  and  liberty. 

The  new  patriotism  will  recognize  in  a 
substantial  way  the  mutual  'obligations 
which  grow  out  of  the  interdependence  of 
men  in  society.  Fail-  dealing  must  be  its 
supreme  characteristic,  and  it  must  be  im- 
bued through  and  through  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Golden  Rule. 

By  this  standard  will  the  patriotism  of 
men  be  measured.  Are  they  willing  for  the 
public  good,  for  the  country's  sake,  to  sac- 
rifice private  interests  of  time  and  money 
and  thought?  To  sink  partizan  prejudices, 
and  to  unite  with  all  other  men  sim- 
ilarly inclined  in  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  for  good  government?  Will  they 
vote?  Will  they  attend  caucuses  and  pri- 
maries? Will  they  take  municipal  offices? 
Will  they  serve  on  juries?  Will  they  fight 
the  saloon  and  gambling  interest  on  their 
own  ground?  Will  they  fight  the  spoils- 
men in  their  own  party?  Will  they  demand 
and  fight  for  it,  first,  last  and  all  the  time 
— clean  men  and  clean  measures?  It  is  the 
duty  of  schools  to  teach  and  cultivate  this 
broad,  all-comprehending  patriotism.  It 
will  be  our  business  to  teach  that  our  foes 
are  of  our  own  household;  that  idleness, 
intemperance,  luxury  and  extravagance 
may  destroy  a  people;  that  a  venal  ballot 
and  a  corrupt  judiciary  may  throw  down 
in  a  night  all  the  bulwarks  of  good  gov- 
ernment. William  R.  Lazenby. 


THE  COW-PEA. 

I  notice  many  inquiries  for  information 
about  the  great  southern  land-renovator, 
the  cow-pea.  It  is  the  clover  of  the  South, 
and  almost  universally  planted.  "Varieties 
are  as  numerous  as  the  potato.  The  Un- 
known, or  Wonderful,  just  now  seems  to 
lead,  and  it  is  truly  a  wonderful  pea,  of 
luxuriant  growth  and  very  prolific.  The 
seed  is  large,  clay-colored.  A  field  of  this 
pea  will  cover  densely  the  land  occupied, 
and  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet.  The 
seed-pods  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long. 
I  sow  the  seed  about  the  first  of  June,  as 
the  late-planted  give  a  greater  yield  of 
peas.  Planted  earlier,  say  as  soon  as  all 
danger  of  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  they 
make  greater  vine,  but  the  yield  of  peas 
will  be  much  less  than*  late-sown  peas. 

The  clay-pea,  another  favorite,  is  a  run- 
ning variety,  rather  poor  yielding  sort. 
The  "whip-o'-will,"  a  bunch  pea,  speckled 
seed,  prolific.  This  variety  is  largely  used 
for  planting  in  corn  at  the  last  working. 
Of  the  many  varieties,  only  a  few  are  used 
as  table-peas,  the  White  Mush,  the  Lady 
and  "Crowdu." 

The  advantage  of  the  cow-pea  over  clover 
as  a  soil-renovator  is  cheapness  and  quicker 
l'esults,  accomplishing  in  twelve  months 
as  much  as  clover  will  in  three  years,  and 
no  loss  of  the  use  of  the  land  while  the 
renovating  process  goes  oh.  -The  seed  is 
cheaper  and  free  of  all  obnoxious  weed 
seeds.  The  cow-pea  is  of  quick  growth, 
covering  in  a  few  weeks  with  a  dense 
shade  the  land  occupied.  They  may  be 
sown  broadcast  or  drilled,  or  may  be  sown 
in  the  corn  middles  after  that  crop  is  "laid 
by,"  forming  a  complete  mulch  which 
keeps  the  field  moist.  My  experience  has 
been  that  the  cow -pea,  like  other  crops,  does 
best  on  good  soil,  but  it  will  grow  on 


very  poor  soil,  soon  enriching  it.  The 
vines  and  half-ripe  pods  make  excellent 
hay  when  properly  cured.  Sown  broadcast 
on  fairly  good  soil,  it  will  yield  more  hay 
than  red  clover;  and  in  my  opinion  of 
much  better  quality.  The  main  point  in 
the  curing  is  to  preserve  the  leaf,  which 
may  be  easily  done  by  giving  plenty  of 
veutlation  while  curing.  The  vines  should 
be  removed  from  exposure  to  sun  as  soon 
after  mowing  as  possible,  it  being  only 
necessary  to  expose  them  long  enough  to 
wilt  the  leaves.  My  usual  way  of  curing 
them  is  in  rail  pens,  floored,  commencing 
with  a  layer  of  the  vines  two  feet  deep, 
then  a  few  rails  laid  across  and  another 
layer  of  vines,  and  so  on  until  the  pen  is 
as  high  as  wanted.  A  very  good  plan  is  to 
plant  a  0x6  post  with  three-inch  augur- 
holes  two  feet  apart,  first  one  side  of  the 
post  and  then  two  feet  above  on  the  other 
side,  and  thus  to  the  top,  so  the  poles  will 
be  on  different  sides;  when  the  stack  is 
complete,  cap  with  hay.  If  the  entire 
stack  is  left  to  stand  in  the  weather,  the 
outside  will  soon  crust  over  to  a  depth  of 
four  inches,  and  the  inside  will  be  found  to 
be  ensilage,  pure  and  simple.  For  milk 
cows  no  better  feed  can  be  had  than  this 
hay.  It  is  a  milk  and  butter  producer. 
When  our  dairymen  of  the  great  West 
discover  its  value  for  this  purpose,  the 
cow-pea  will  be  largely  grown  wherever 
climate  will  permit.  W.  E.  Collins. 
Issoquenn  county,  Miss. 


a nds  fifty  tons  are  at  present  unloaded  at 
Buena  Park  daily.  The  beets  are  shipped  to 
the  sugar  factory  ;it.  Oliino,  San  Bernardino 
county.  Tli is  is  the  largest  beet-sugar  factory 
in  the  United  .Stales,  and,  in  fact,  theonly  one 
which  manufactures  a  finished  article  of 
sugar,  the  others  making  raw  sugar  only, 
which  is  afterward  sent  to  a  refinery.  This 
factory  has  a  capacity  of  1,000  tons  of  beets  per 
day.  Six  thousand  acres  of  beets  are  grown  in 
its  immediate  vicinity.  Petroleum  is  used  for 
fuel,  it  being  piped  fourteen  miles  from  the 
Puente  oil-wells.  Thirty  thousand  gallons  are 
burned  daily.  The  sugar-beet  crop  of  1805  is 
exceptionally  fine,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  the  average  yield  being  fourteen  tons 
per  acre,  with  an  average  test  of  sixteen  per 
cent  sugar.  The  Chiuo  Sugar  Company  pays 
$3.50  per  ton  for  beets  testing  twelve  per  cent, 
and  twenty-five  cents  additional  is  paid  for 
every  per  cent  above  that.  Therefore,  beets 
testing  sixteen  per  cent  bring  $1.50  per  ton. 
Beets  testing  less  than  twelve  per  cent  are  not 
wanted.  A  few  fields  near  Buena  Park  have 
yielded  twenty  tons  to  the  acre,  while  some 
have  tested  twenty-two  per  cent  sugar.  None 
shipped  from  this  point  up  to  date  have  tested 
less  than  thirteen  per  cent.  In  1894  the  crop 
was  badly  injured  in  exposed  sections  by  high 
winds  early  in  the  season,  which  cut  or  buried 
the  young  plants  in  sand.  That  California  can 
grow  the  sugar-beet  in  perfection  has  been 
demonstrated.  C.  C.  D. 

Buena  Park,  Cal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

From  California— Growing  Sugar-beets. 
— The  growing  of  sugar-beets  has  become  an 
important  industry  in  this  state.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Anaheim  and  BuenaPark  in  Orange 
county  alone,  nearly  3,000  acres  were  devoted 
to  the  sugar-beet  culture  this  season.  This  crop 
from  start  to  finish  involves  much  labor.  The 
seed,  which  is  grown  in  Prance,  is  furnished 
by  the  Chino  Sugar  Company  at  ten  cents  a 
pound,  and  is  sown  in  drills,  in  March  or 
April,  a  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  being 
needful.  About  ten  poundts  of  seed  per  acre  is 
used.  When  the  young  plants  are  well  up, 
the  ground  is  rolled.  As  the  weeds  begin  to 
appear,  the  beet  cultivator  is  employed.  This 
cultivates  to  a  shallow  depth  four  rows  at  a 
time.  Next  follows  the  spacing,  which  is  done 
with  a  hoe,  and  when  completed,  leaves  the 
beets  in  clumps,  about  six  inches  apart. 
When  this  process  is  finished,  the  beets  are 
thinned  and  weeded  by  hand,  the  laborers 
traveling  the  length  of  the  rows  on  their 
knees.  Afterward  the  cultivator  is  again 
brought  into  use,  as  needed,  until  the  leaves 
become  too  large  for  a  horse  to  pass  between 
the  rows.  Under  favorable  conditions,  a  beet- 
field  in  June  presents  a  beautiful  appearance. 
However,  weeds  grow  in  these  fields  with 
astonishing  rapidity,  and  if  cultivation  is 
neglected,  they  soon  overshadow  their  more 
desirable  neighbors.  Such  afield  had  an  easy- 
going rancher,who  also  looks  on  the  bright  side 
of  things.  When  accosted  by  a  friend  with 
"Hi  there,  man,  see  the  weeds  in  your  beets!" 
he  cheerfully  drawled  in  reply,  "Oh,  they  don't 
cut  no  figure ;  see  the  beets  in  the  weeds."  In 
July  and  August  the  crop  is  ready  to  harvest. 
Two  kinds  of  plows  are  in  use  for  digging 
beets;  one  has  two  iron  bars,  one  passing  each 
side  of  the  row,  which  force  the  beets  out 
of  the  ground ;  but  the  better  implement  is 
the  one  which  passes  beneath  the  beet,  cutting 
off  the  tap-root.  As  soon  as  dug,  the  beets  are 
topped  by  hand  with  knives,  thrown  in  piles 
aud  loaded  into  wagons  with  large  beet-forks. 
Although  wide  tires  are  universally  used,  the 
heavy  loads,  cut  up  the  roads  badly,  and  the 
sandy  places  between  field  and  shipping 
station  are  often  strawed.  Last  season  the 
beets  were  either  hauled  in  barrels  or  loaded 
into  the  car  by  means  of  a  net  placed  in  the 
wagon.  This  season  a  device  called  the  "Car- 
roll dump"  is  exclusively  used  here.  Under 
this-system  each  wagon  is  fitted  with  a  box 
about  two  feet  deep,  with  sides  sloping  out 
over  the  wheels.  This  box  sets  high,  and  its 
near  side  is  fitted  to  let  down  with  hinges. 
These  boxes  hold  about  5,500  pounds,  an  aver- 
age four-house  load.  Where  the  cars  are 
loaded,  a  long,  bridge-like  platform  is  erected, 
with  an  inclined  shelf  reaching  over  to  the 
car,  which  is  similar  to  an  ordinary  coal-car. 
After  weighing,  a  sample  for  testing— about  a 
bushel— is  taken  out.  It  may  be  mentioned 
here,  however,  that  the  word  bushel  is  never 
used  in  California.  The  load  is  now  driven  to 
the  proper  place  upon  the  platform,  the  side 
let  down,  and  two  men  upon  a  stationary 
platform  by  means  of  a  lever  give  about  three 
racks  to  that  part  of  the  platform  upon  which 
the  wagon  stands  and  the  load  slides  into  the 
car.  This  method  of  unloading  costs  the 
growers  eighteen  cents  per  ton.   One  hundred 


From  Arkansas.— I  have  been  fanning  for 
myself  nine  years.  When  I  began  I  did  not 
own  a  hoof  of  stock  or  a  foot  of  land.  1  bought 
j  a  homestead  (on  credit)  for  $300.  1  moved  into 
a  log  cabin  containing  cracks  wide  enough  to 
pitch  a  dog  through,  f  got  a  young  horse  to 
break  and  feed  for  his  work.  I  have  had 
some  cloudy  days  along  the  way,  yet  there 
have  been  some  very  bright,  ones.  At  times  I 
could  scarcely  see  my  way  out,  but  keeping 
constantly  in  mind  the  proverb,  "Where  there 
is  a  will  there  is  a.  way,"  1  worked  on.  Finally 
the  mists  cleared  away.  Now  I  am  out  of 
debt,  have  thirty-five  acres  under  a  good  fence, 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  five  acres  in 
orchard,  a  good  little  barn  (28x44),  a  span  of 
good  young  mules  and  wagon,  three  fine  milk 
cows  and  other  cattle,  and  a  poultry-house 
and  100  bens.  I  have  paid  out  $1.50  for  med- 
icinein  the  nine  years.  Sharp  county,  Arkan- 
sas, is  jn  the  heart  of  the  stock  range.  The 
country  is  rough  and  hilly.  Everything  grows 
to  perfection.  Fruit  and  vegetables  do  well. 
Society  is  dull  and  the  market  poor,  but  both 
are  advancing  and  prospects  are  good.  The 
country  is  settling  fast.  I  wish  other  good 
people  would  come.   Land  is  cheap. 

Highland,  Ark.  S.  B.  S. 


PROFITABLE  DAIRY  WORK 

Can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  very  best 
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DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG.  CO. 
Cor.  Randolph  &  Dearborn  Sts.,  Chicago. 


UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL 

From  :t  H.  P. 

I'lMyaril. 


FARM 

ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
used  for  drivingGrnidingMiUs, 
Wood  Saws,  Corn  Sliellers,  Saw 
MiUs,etc.,affordiiig  best  power 
for  least  money .  Send  for  pam- 
phlet and  state  your  wants  to 

JAMES  L.EFFEX,  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 

Have  You  Seen  Our  Acme? 
THE  BEST  BUGGY 

ON  THE  MARKET  FOR  THE  MONEY 

If  your  dealer  cannot  show  a  sample,  write  us  for 
cut,  description  and  prices. 

The  Thorpe  Carriage  Co., JacksonjMich, 


CRIMSON  CLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 
New  crop.    American  grown.   Tested  Seed,  SO  tt>s., 
J8.«0i  25  lbs.,  S2.O0;  10  lbs.,  90c,  bags  included,  with 
full  instructions. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  2(1  Barclay  St.,  7 

CHICAGO,  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 
SEND  FOB  PRICE  LIST.    TURNIP  SEED,  Etc. 


,  JONES  SCALES 
THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  BEST." 


EDR  ERFP  CATALOGUE 
run  rntt  address 

JONES  of  BINGHAMTON,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 


BIG  CROPS 


with  good  prices  are  to  be 
had  in  Fayette  County, 
West  Tenn.,  the  garden 
spot  of  the  south.  Write 
A.J.Rook8,Sec.,Somerville,PayetteCo.,Teiin 


INDIANA  GROWN    _  ^«!k»«»,m 

The  hardiest  seed.   Send  pos-^^f  |  lYlSO'iri 

talcard  forexhaustive  treatise 
on  the  plant,  telling  everything. 
DonH  pay  one  cent  for  seed  until 
you  know  whether  you  can  grow  it.   We  t  ell  you. 
J.  A.Everitt,  Seedsman,    Indianapolis, Ind. 


Clover. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


fruits,  Strawberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots 

ADDRESS     SAMUEL    WILSON,  MECHANICSVIM-E, 


Wilson's  Fall  price-list  for  1895  now 
ready.  New  and  improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye.  Small 
and  other  things  for  fall  planting. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS  ?3L 


"A"  8r.de.  845. 

Write  to-day. 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per- 
cent  saved.   Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's  J 
Pair.  Our  1895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows  X/K»fl>y/Kg3K^ 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.    A  Urade.8tt7.aO. 
Send  tor  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.     Write  today. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


August  15,  1895. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs.  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 


CARE  OF  CHICKS. 

There  is  much  loss  among 
chicks,  and  yet  much  of  the 
loss  is  clue  to  the  lack  of  suit- 
able accommodations  for  the 
hens  when  they  come  off  with 
broods.  The  hen  is  expected 
to  raise  the  chicks,  but  she  is  seldom 
assisted,  unless  during  prolonged  aud  very 
stormy  weather.  There  are  days  when  the 
i  liick  will  thrive  better  on  the  open  ground 
than  elsewhere,  and  there  are  times  when 
they  require  the  judgment  of  their  owner, 
rather  than  be  left  to  the  guiding  instinct 
of  the  hen. 

It  does  not  cost  a  great  sum  to  provide 
suitable  runs  for  the  chicks.  Boxes  of  any 
kind  may  be  used  for  the  hen  to  retire 
into  at  night,  and  each  box  should  be 
closed  as  soon  as  the  hen  goes  in  for  the 
evening,  or  the  little  chicks  will  be  carried 
off  by  eats  or  rats.  If  the  box  is  left  open, 
the  chicks  will  be  tempted  to  venture  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  and  if  the  run 
is  so  constructed  as  to  permit  them  to  go 
outside  of  it,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
unprotected  chick  is  doomed.  This  is 
always  possible,  as  the  runs  are  intended 
to  confine  the  hen,  the  chicks  having  full 
liberty.  It  is  eai-ly  in  the  morning  that 
the  cat  becomes  a  depredator  among  the 
broods,  and  we  can  vouch  for  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  cat  that  plays  with  the  chicks 
during  the  day  which  eats  them  at  night, 
when  she  believes  she  is  unobserved. 

Construct  the  runs  so  that  they  may  be 
moved  daily,  and  keep  the  bottom  of  the 
box  covered  with  dry  earth  or  sand,  clean- 
ing it  often.  It  is  better  to  feed  ch'icks 
often,  about  every  two  hours  for  the  first 
ten  days,  rather  than  to  give  too  much  at  a 
meal.  The  food  may  be  varied.  There  is 
no  secret  in  the  feeding  of  chi'-ks.  Simply 
give  tllem  anything  they  will  eat.  and 
they  will  thrive.  Dryness  is.  essential. 
Never  allow  them  to  be  exposed  to  damp- 
ness. Many  drawbacks  may  be  avoided 
with  a  little  extra  care,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  make  preparations. 


would  make  a  large  difference  in  the 
profits.  The  point  is  to  determine  to 
secure  this  addition,  and  to  do  so  the 
tanner  should  be  willing  to  give  his  whole 
attention  to  a  large  flockj  if  he  can  do  sto 
by  disposing  of  some  stock  that  may  be 
unprofitable.  It  means  a  different  system 
from  giving  the  poultry  over  to  women  to 
manage.  The  way  to  make  poultry  pay  is 
for  the  farmer  to  take  hold,  and  when  the 
snow  covers  the  ground,  to  do  for  the  hens 
the  same  as  for  the  animals. 


LATE  HATCHING. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  turns  cold  there 
is  loss  in  raising  chicks,  as  they  are  easily 
affected  by  dampness  and  low  temper- 
ature. It  will  pay  to  hatch  chicks  from 
now  on,  as  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
them  all  the  time,  at  high  prices.  If  any 
of  the  hens  show  an  inclination  to  sit,  let 
them  do  so.  A  hen  that  is  permitted  to 
hatch  a  brood  will  product*'  more  eggs 
when  she  begins  to  lay  than  if  her  desire 
was  not  gratified.  It  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  eggs,  however,  to  hatch  chickens  only 
to  lose  them.  Prepare  a  place  for  hens 
with  broods,  so  that  they  will  be  protected 
and  the  chicks  will  thrive.  A  brood  of 
chicks  hatched  late  in  the  fall  and  sold 
about  Ohristmas-time  would  pay  more  than 
the  value  of  a  year's  laying  of  eggs ;  hr$  to 
raise  them  is  difficult,  and  they  must  have 
the  best  of  care.  The  most  important 
matter  is  warmth.  Keep  them  warm,  and 
the  food  may  be  of  anything  they  will  eat. 
Work  devoted  to  raising  chicks  will  bring 
a  good  return. 


POULTRY  AND  EGGS  PAY. 

Every  year  demonstrates  that  the  egg 
market  is  never  fully  supplied.  We  are 
compelled  to  import,  eggs  to  keep  pace 
with  the  demand,  and  if  the  western 
farmers  are  unable  to  make  poultry  pay, 
because  of  the  disadvantages  of  location 
and  markets,  there  is  nothing  in  the  way 
of  the  farmer  who  has  markets  all  around 
him.  It  is  creditable  to  farmers  that  they 
may  produce  a  large  proportion  of  the 
poultry  and  eggs  that  are  sold  in  the  large 
cities,  but  there  is  room  for  more  produc- 
tion. The  obstacle  in  the  way  of  success  is 
that  the  poultry  does  not  receive  the  care 
bestowed  on  larger  stock.  In  all  exper- 
iments made  with  cows  and  poultry,  on  the 
same  proportion  of  land,  the  poultry  gave 
the  greater  profit,  and  yet  the  profits  could 
be  made  larger.  Fifty  hens  are  not  too 
many  on  one  acre  of  ground,  and  the 
average  profit  should  be  one  dollar  per 
hen  a  year.  This  is  fifty  dollars  per  acre 
profit.  The  cow  will  not  give  such  a  large 
average  in  proportion.  A  fiock  of  good 
liens,  however,  if  well  managed,  should 
average  more  than  a  dollar  each.  More 
eggs  should  be  obtained  in  winter.  If 
each  hen  produced  only  one  dozen  eggs 
additional  during  the  whole  winter,  it 


PIGEON-PENS. 

The  best  results  from  pigeons,  when 
squabs  for  market  are  desired,  is  to  make 
wire-covered  runs  for  them,  keeping  them 
confined.  This  may  appear  strange  to 
some,  but  experience  has  shown  that  when 
pigeons  are  allowed  their  freedom  there  is 
quite  a  heavy  loss  from  hawks,  cats,  boys, 
and  even  "sportsmen."  When  kept  in 
wire  runs  the  sexes  must  be  equal,  as  an 
extra  male  will  break  up  the  matin gs. 
Pigeons  pay  a  larger  profit  than  hens,  if 
kept  in  runs,  but  the  yard  and  house  must 
be  kept  clear  of  lice.  It  is  unfair  to 
neighbors  to  let  the  flock  fly  wherever  the 
birds  prefer,  but  by  confining  them  a 
more  satisfactory  result  is  secured,  and  no 
damage  is  done  others. 


INSECTS  AND  POULTRY. 

As  orchards  are  the  abode  of  insect 
enemies,  the  hens  will  perform  invaluable 
service  if  allowed  a  free  opportunity  to  do 
so.  No  orchard  is  put  to  full  use  without 
having  poultry,  as  it  will  cost  nothing 
extra  to  allow  the  hens  to  use  it.  If  the 
hens  are  turned  out  in  the  morning,  and 
no  food  given  them,  and  close  observation 
is  made,  it  will  be  found  that  in  a  short 
time  they  will  have  full  crops,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  this  food  will  be  insects, 
wlrlch  cost  nothing  at  all.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  feeding  hens  when  they  can 
secure  their  food,  and  they  will  be  more 
serviceable  if  compelled  to  search  for  their 
food  than  when  liberally  fed. 


BROODER  AND  HEN-HOUSE. 

The  combined  brooder  aud  hen-house, 
from  Mr.  George  Curtis,  of  New  York,  is 
intended  to  give  a  design  of  a  poultry- 
house  (A)  and  a  brooder-house  (B),  the 
door  (D)  being  in  the  center,  WW  showing 
the  windows,  and  EE  being  the  yards.  C 
is  the  glass  front  of  the  poultry-house  and 
F  the  glass  front  <of  the  brooder-house. 
Both  are  fourteen  feet  wide,  twenty  feet 
long,  aud  ten  feet  at  the  peak.   It  may 


USING  STUBBLE-FIELDS. 

One  farmer  in  New  Jersey  grows  a  crop 
of  peas  on  a  plot  of  ground  and  then  seeds 
it  down  to  buckwheat.  When  the  buck- 
wheat is  ready  he  turns  on  the  hens,  and 
they  have  fine  work  over  the  field.  The 
stalks  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground 
all  winter,  being  raked  off  and  burned  in 
the  spring.  They  are  considered  a  prcH 
tection  to  the  soil.  Occasionally  millet  is 
grown  in  place  of  buckwheat.  It  may  be 
considered  a  wasteful  method,  but  the 
farmer  can  easily  demonstrate  that  he  can 
buy  up  a  lot  of  hens,  turn  them  on  the 
plot  to  fatten,  aud  make  more  money  than 
with  a  crop,  the  labor  being  but  a  very 
small  item. 


SALT  IN  THE  FOOD. 

SalJ  must  be  used  very  carefully  in  the 
food,  as  too  much  of  it  will  cause  loss, 
though  it  will  not  be  harmful  if  the  food 
is  seasoned  slightly  with  salt,  especially 
when  bowel  disease  has  resulted  from  the 
use  of  grass  early  in  the  season.  Fowls 
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Brooder  a:  d  Hen-hoXtse. 


be  mentioned  that  when  a  brooder-house 
and  hen-house  are  combined,  great  care 
must  be  used,  as  lice  or  disease  in  one 
apartment  will  be  carried  to  the  other. 


BARN-YARDS  AND  POULTRY. 

It  is  best  to  give  the  hens  free  range,  but 
they  should  never  be  allowed  in  the  barn- 
yands  and  stables,  as  it  is  as  important  to 
have  a  place  for  the  hens  as  for  the  horses 
and  cattle.  It  is  not  creditable  to  farmers 
that  their  hens  lay  in  the  horse-troughs  or 
haymows.  If  the  poultry-house  is  clean, 
and  suitable  nests  are  provided,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  the  hens  laying  elsewhere. 
In  favor  of  the  hens,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  they  often  resort  to  the  barn  because 
the  poultry-house  is  Mnfested  with  lice. 
The  barn-yard,  however,  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  poultry,  but  for  larger  stock. 


drink  freely  of  water,  but  the  excess  is 
passed  off  with  the  solid  matter.  If  they 
partake  of  too  much  salt,  they  have  intense 
thirst,  and  cannot  drink  enough  water  to 
dilute  the  salt  properly,  and  the  result  is 
death.  Rock  salt,  and  especially  that  from 
fish  or  pork,  will  be  readily  eaten  by  hens 
sometimes,  and  for  that  reason  it  should 
never  be  thrown  within  their  reach. 


MEAT  FOR  A  FLOCK. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  feed  meat  alone  to 
fowls,  unless  they  have  a  forage  where 
grain  and  grass  may  be  plentiful,  but  as 
we  have  been  asked  how  much  meat  or 
bone  should  be  given  daily,  we  will  state 
that  one  ounce  a  day  for  each  fowl  of  lean 
meat  is  considered  about  the  quantity,  but 
if  forage  is  good  and  plentiful,  and  an 
allowance  of  one  pound  of  meat  to  twenty 
hens,  or  half  a  pound  of  pounded  green 
bone,  will  answer. 


BRAN  FOR  POULTRY. 

Never  feed  ground  food  in  summer,  but 
use  meat  or  ground  bone.  If  ground  food 
*s  used  at  all,  it  is  best  to  allow  ground 
oats  aud  bran,  as  they  contain  a  greater 
and  more  uniform  proportion  of  the 
elements  that  compose  eggs,  and  one  meal 
a  day,  consisting  of  about  half  as  much  as 
the  hens  will  eat,  will  be  found  ample 
during  the  summer  seasou,  as  the  hens  can 
then  secure  food  for  themselves. 


SECURE  CLOVER  HAY. 

Get  some  second-crop  clover  hay,  and 
have  a  supply  on  hand  for  the  winter.  In 
proportion  to  its  cost,  it  is  the  cheapest 
egg-producing  food  that  can  be  used,  as 
five  pounds  of  clover  (valued  at  five  cents) 
would  be  sufficient  for  fifty  hens.  It  need 
not  be  fed  more  than  once  a  day,  and  is 
given  warm  in  the  morning,  being  cut 
fine,  scalded  over  night  and  sprinkled 
with  bran  and  meal  just  before  it  is  fed, 
two  quarts  of  ground  grain  being  used 
with  five  pounds  of  clover. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  Prevent  Lice.— In  your  issue  of  July  1, 
1895,  on  page  six,  I  read  a  recipe  for  chicken- 
lice.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  another,  which  I 
have  used  for  years,  with  more  than  grat- 
ifying results.  Spread  tobacco-stems,  or 
strippings,  on  the  floor  of  the  house  and  in 
the  nests,  when  hens  are  sitting.  S.  R. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Overfeeding.— Mrs.  L.  T.,  Sandy,  Oregon, 
writes:  "My  hens  droop,  stagger,  and  some 
die.  The  trouble  occurs  mostly  in  summer 
and  fall." 

Reply :— Probably  due  to  overfeeding  or 
allowing  too  much  grain  food  during  the 
warm  weather. 

Ponltry-honse  I.  T.  R.,  Cortland,  N.  Y  . 

writes:  "What  is  your  opinion  of  building 
a  stone  poultry-house  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hill,  naving  glass  and  board  roof?" 

Reply:— Such  a  house  should  be  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  summer,  and  can  be  used 
with  advantage. 


Probably  Injured. — E.  B.  L.,  Monroe, 
X.  \ .,  writes :  "I  had  a  flue  hen  that  drooped 
Lu-6  days,  turned  her  head  under,  and  finally 
•.■icd.   What  was  the  cause?" 

Reply :— Probably  an  injury  from  some 
cause.  The  symptoms  given  apply  to  many 
cases  arising  from  different  causes. 

Games. AW  A.,  Cromwell,  Illinois,  writes: 
"How  many  breeds  of  Games  are  in  existence, 
aud  which  are  the  best  layers?" 

Reply  :— The  Indian  Game  and  the  Show 
Games  are  the  only  recognized  kinds,  but 
there  are  nearly  a  hundred  strains  of  Pit 
Games,  though  they  are  not  bred  to  color  or 
standard.  Games  are  fair  layers  and  excellent 
table  fowls. 

Hens  Dying — M.  E.  W.,  Hancock,  Md., 
writes :  "My  hens  stand  around,  refuse  to  eat, 
are  very  poor,  and  die  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 
Some  of  my  neighbors  have  the  same  dif- 
ficulty." 

Reply:— It  may  be  due  to  several  causes, 
among  them  roup,  but  the  probability  is  that 
lice  are  at  fault.  Clean  the  poultry-house, 
dust  hens  with,  insect-powder,  and  rub  a 
small  quantity  of  lard  on  their  heads. 

Cutting  Off  the  Combs.— A.  L.  D.,  Plain 
City,  Ohio,  writes.  "I  notice  that  the  large 
comb  of  the  Leghorn  is  considered  an  objec- 
tion. Can  the  combs  be  cut  off,  and  if  so,  at 
what  age?" 

Reply-:— It  can  be  done,  as  with  games,  and 
is  known  as  "dubbing."  Use  a  sharp  knife, 
cut  off  the  comb  and  wattles,  and  wash  the 
head  with  strong  alum-water.  It  is  per- 
formed when  the  chick  is  about  three  months 
old. 

Loss  of  Late  Chicks.— Mrs.  M.  B.,  Prim- 
ghar,  Iowa,  writes:  "My  late  broods  of  chicks 
are  living  with  a  white  diarrhea.  I  have  fed 
them  the  usual  way.  My  neighbors'  chicks 
are  affected  the  same  way." 

Reply  :— Roup  in  young  chicks  shows  such 
symptoms,  though  it  is  possible  that  the  large 
head-lice  may  be  at  fault.  Treat  for  lice,  and 
dust  the  coops  and  yards  well  with  air-slaked 
lime.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of  liquid  carbolic 
acid  to  each  gallon  of  the  drinking-water. 


Neponset 
Water=Proof 

Red  Rope 

Roofing  Fabric 

Wind,  water,  frost,  and  vermin  proof. 
A  substitute  for  back  plaster  in  dwell- 
ing houses.  Will  not  crack  or  crumble. 

|  Neponset  Black  Building  Paper 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 


A  little  girl  protected  from  the 
rain  by  a  sheet  of "  Neponset " 
is  the  trade  mark. 


( Full  particulars 
( and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


J.  D.  SOUDER,  JR..  Telford,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  2S  varieties  of  high  scoring  poultry  stock 
for  Bale.   Eggs  at  $1.00  per  15.   Fine  catalogue  free. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE. 

I  met  her  in  the  early  spring', 

And  follow  ed  her  for  months  thereafter; 

But  when  I  tried  to  hint  of  love, 

She  answered  me  with  naught  but  laughter. 

Then,  all  at  once,  she'd  grow  more  tame. 
But  when  I  to  her  side  had  hurried, 
She'd  pout  and  say  she  never  could. 
Was  ever  mortal  man  so  worried  ? 

I  sent  what  books  I  dared  ;  I  walked 
Through  miles  of  mud,  and  who  can  tell,  oh ! 
My  anguish  when  I  rang  the  bell 
And  found  her  with  the  other  fellow  ? 

For  weeks  I  never  was  the  same 
Two  days,  was  cold  or  boiling  over  ; 
I'd  think  of  suicide,  and  then 
She'd  look  at  me— I'd  be  in  clover. 

At  last  T  settled  down  to  work 
(I'd  grown  to  like  the  way  she  used  me). 
And  every  Sunday  night  proposed  ; 
She  every  Sunday  night  refused  me. 

At  last  the  tide  began  to  turn, 

Her  "noes"  each  Sunday  night  grew  weaker, 

Until  one  night,  the  party  changed. 

The  house  now  had  another  speaker. 


And  now  6he  tells  me,  with  a  kiss. 
She  loved  me  all  the  time  (.the  sinner 0 
And  held  off  just  because  she  louged 
To  see  how  hard  I'd  try  to  win  her. 

—Tom  Masson,  in  Waverly, 


HEH  BROTHER'S  KEEPER. 

BY  CARRIE  BLAKE  MORGAN. 

Chapter  I. 

t  was  evening  in 
the  lonely  valley 
of    Lost  river. 
The  season  was 
early  summer, 
and  the  pink 
afterglow    of  a 
June  sunset  was 
in  the  west,  tint- 
ing the  silent 
waters  of  the 
stream  and 
touching  into  bolder  relief  the 
rough  exterior  of  a  settler's 
cabin  that  nestled  on  the  sage- 
brush plain. 

But  there  was  neither  color 
nor  light  in  the  troubled  face 
of  the  young  girl  who  presently 
came  out  of  the  cabin  and 
stood,  with  shaded  eyes,  look- 
ing anxiously  away  toward  the 
foot-hills.  Once  or  twice  she 
half  turned  and  bent  her  head, 
as  if  listening  to  sounds  within 
the  cabin.  At  length,  far  off 
across  the  valley,  a  moving  floc&  of  sheep  was 
observed,  and  the  girl  turned  away  along  a 
well-worn  path  leading  to  an  inc'losure  that 
served  as  a  sheep-corral,  a  few  rods  distant 
from  the  house.  Here  she  let  down  the  bars 
with  a  deftness  that  betrayed  familiarity  with 
the  task,  and  then  awaited,  as  patiently  as 
she  could,  the  slow  approach  of  the  flock. 

The  shepherd,  a  slender  youth  of  eighteen, 
was  whistling  merrily,  pausing  only  at  inter- 
vals to  call  out  some  brief  command  to  his 
dog.  His  whistling  suddenly  ceased  when  he 
drew  near  enough  to  discern  a  strange  horse 
tied  in  front  of  the  cabin  door.  At  the  same 
moment  he  caught  sight  of  his  sister  anxious- 
ly signaling  him  to  hasten. 

"What's  the  matter,  Jean?  Who's  here?" 
he  called.  The  girl  skirted  the  flock,  and 
came  close  to  him  before  she  answered.  Her 
face  was  very  pale,  and  her  lips  trembled  as 
she  spoke. 

"Tom,  mother's  had  another  stroke  to-day!" 
"Oh,  Jean!" 

The  boy  stood  for  an  instant  as  if  stunned, 

all  the  distress  in  his  sister's  face  reflecting 

itself  in  his  own. 
"Was  it  bad?"  he  asked.   ','Is— is  she—" 
"She  is  just  barely  alive,  and  that  is  all;  she 

can't  move  or  speak.   Oh,  Tom,  it's  awful  to 

see  her!" 

The  two,  scarcely  more  than,  children  in 
their  trouble  and  loneliness,  looked  at  each 
other  helplessly. 

"Jean,"  faltered  the  boy,  "I  must  go  to  town 
for  Doctor  Black.   Whose  horse  is  that?" 

"The  doctor  is  here  now ;  that  is  his  horse," 
answered  the  girl.  "Mother  was  stricken 
down  this  morning,  soon  after  you  left,  and  I 
ran  all  the  way  to  Jordan's;  I  didn't  know 
what  else  to  do.  Mr.  Jordan  went  to  town  for 
the  doctor,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  came  home  with 
me.  We've  worked  all  day  with  mother,  but 
couldn't  help  her  any.  The  doctor  only  came 
an  hour  ago,  and  somehow  I'm  afraid  he 
doesn't  know  much." 

"Sh!  there  he  is,"  whispered  Tom,  and  they 
both  turned  and  hurried  down. the  path  to  the 
house. 

The  doctor,  who  was  a  very  small,  elderly 
gentleman,  came  out  of  the  house,  and  stood 
awaiting  them.  His  look  was  very  grave,  as 
he  said: 

"Children,  I  can  do  nothing  for  your  poor 
mother;  she  will  never  be  any  better.  She 
may  lie  for  weeks,  months,  or  even  years,  as 
she  is  now;  or  she  may  pass  away  at  any 
moment.  I  have  left  some  soothing  medicine, 
and  written  directions  for  her  diet;  that  is  all 


I  can  do.  Care  for  her  faithfully  and  tenderly. 
Above  all,  remember  that  while  she  is  power- 
less to  speak  or  move,  her  sight  and  hearing 
remain,  and  are  perhaps  intensified.  Let  her 
see  only  cheerful  faces  and  hear  loving  words 
in  her  helplessness.  Hers  is  a  most  unfortu- 
nate case;  but  it  is  what  I  have  feared  ever 
since  she  had  that  slight  paralytic  stroke  a 
year  ago;  I  tried  to  prepare  you  for  this,  you 
will  remember." 

After  adding  a  few  more  parting  injunctions, 
the  kind-hearted  doctor  mounted  his  horse 
and  rode  away. 

Tom  went  into  the  house,  but  Jean  stood 
still,  leaning  against  the  hitching-post,  and 
seeming  to  gaze  after  the  doctor.  She  was, 
however,  as  unconscious  of  his  receding  figure 
as  of  t  he  tinted  clouds  above  the  horizon,  or 
the  liver,  shimmering  like  a  silver  ribbon 
through  the  valley.  She  saw  that  dear  form 
stretched  silent  and  motionless  on  yonder 
bed, and  the  anxions  eyes  following  her  about, 
trying  to  express  something  that  the  mute 
lips  could  never  speak. 

She  was  still  standing  there  when  Tom  came 
out  again,  followed  by  Mrs.  Jordan.  This 
lady,  kind  of  heart,  but  faulty  of  judgment, 
felt  called  upon  to  condole  with  the  unfortu- 
nate children  after  a  fashion  peculiarly  her 
own : 

"No  use  tellin'  me  there's  no  such  thing  as 
luck,"  she  began,  in  a  tone  of  doleful  con- 
viction. "Only  last  month,  when  I  heerd 
about  the  rustlers  stealin'  ten  head  o'  your 
cattle,  I  says  to  Jordan,  says  I,  'Well,  if  ever 
there  was  an  unlucky  set  it's  them  poor 
MeDonaldses;  ah'  fer  my  part  I'm  sorry  for 
'em  from  the  bottom  o'  my  heart.  Jest  think,' 
says  I,  'what  all  they've  gone  through  since 
they  come  here  three  years  ago  an'  took  up 
their  claim.  First  an'  foremost,'  says  I, 
'McDonald  himself  was  weakly,  an'  had  to 
hire  the  most  o'  his  fencin'an'  plowin'  done. 
Then  the  timber  fire  come,  that  very  first  fall, 
an*  burnt  up  all  his  cord-wood,  an'  he  caught 
his  death  o'  cold  fightin'  the  fire,  an'  was  in  his 
grave  'fore  Chris'mas.  The  winter,  too,  was  an 
uncommon  hard  one,  an'  the  snow  so  deep  that 
a  lot  ©■  their  stock  died  fer  want  o'  feed.  Then 
the  gophers  come  in  droves  an' et  up  most  o' 
their  spring  wheat;  an'  on  top  o'  that,  Mrs. 
McDonald  had  that  stroke  o'  paralysis,  an'  is 
likely  to  have  another  most  any  time  that'll 
be  the  end  o'  her.  An'  now,'  says  I,  'even  the 
tarnation  cattle  thieves  can't  let  their  little 
band  o'  stock  alone.'  Jordan,  he  'lowed  as  you 
was  an  unfortinate  lot ;  an'  when  you  come 
fer  me  to-day  an'  said  your  mother'd  had 
another  stroke,  I  jest  says  to  Jordan,  says  I, 
'There,  what  did  I  tell  you?  There's  nothin' 
but  trouble  an'  bad  luck  fer  them  MeDonaldses 
whichever  way  they  turn.  Now,'  says  I,  'the 
mother's  done  fer,  unless  she  could  have  a 
better  doctor  than  there  is  in  these  parts,  an' 
she  can't, 'cause  it'd  cost  a  hundred  an' fifty 
dollars  to  bring  a  decent  doctor  from  Boise, 
an'  Where's  them  poor  kids  goin'  to  git  a 
hundred  an'  fifty  dollars?  Now,'  says  I—" 

"Mrs.  Jordan,"  interrupted  Jean,  suddenly 
turning  her  white,  miserable  face  upon  the 
woman,  "do  you  think  we  could  get  a  doctor 
from  Boise  City  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars?" 

"Why  yes,  child,  you  could  if  you  had  the 
money;  an' I  jest  wish  I  trad  it  to  give  you. 
That's  what  it  cost  ol'  man  Sommers,  up  to 
the  Bend,  to  git  Doctor  Sampson  from  Boise, 
an' he—" 

"Could  a  good  doctor  do  anything  for 
mother?"  interposed  Tom,  eagerly. 

"Well,  now,  there's  no  tellin'  fer  certain,  of 
course,  but  it's  my  b'lief  that  ol'  Doctor  Samp- 
son could  help  'er,  if  he  couldn't  cure  'er.  I 
b'lieve  he'd  git  'er  so  she  could  speak  an' 
move  'er  limbs  a  little,  anyway.  But  land 
sake!  I'm  leavin'  'er  alone  all  this  time!  I 
must  go  in.  You  go  to  bed,  poor  dears,  an' 
try  to  sleep.  I'll  take  good  care  o'  the  poor 
mother  till  mornin',  then  I'll  have  to  go 
home;  but  I'll  send  Mandy  down  to  stay  a 
few  days  an'  help  you  along." 

The  woman  again  entered  the  cabin,  and 
the  brother  and  sister  were  alone. 

"Jean,"  said  Tom,  hesitatingly,  drawing 
nearer  and  touching  her  arm,  "Jean,  don't 
youthink  weought  to  have  Doctor  Sampson  ?" 

"Yes,  Tom." 

The  words  came  quietly  enough,  but  Tom, 
with  his  hand  on  her%,rm,  felt  her  trembling. 

"We'll  have  to  take  your  money,  Jean,  the 
money  mother's  been  saving  up  to  send  you 
to  Aunt  Sarah's.  But  I  suppose  you  can't  go 
now,  anyway?" 

"No,  Tom." 

"I'm  so  sorry,  Jean.  It's  hard  for  you  to 
give  that  up,  ain't  it?" 

Jean  winced,  as  though  a  blade  had  pierced 
her  heart. 

"Don't,  Tom!"  she  exclaimed,  shrinking 
away  from  the  half-caressing  touch  of  his 
hand.  "1  can't  talk  about  it  to-night.  To- 
morrow we'll  write  the  letter  and  send  the 
money;  but — leave  me  alone  now;  I — I — can't 
bear  it." 

Tom's  face  shaded,  but  he  answered,  good- 
naturedly,  "All  right,  Jean,"  and  turned  away. 

At  that  moment  a  long,  piteous  wail  came 
on  the  night  breeze  from  the  direction  of  the 
sheep-fold.  It  was  old  Guard,  the  shepherd- 
dog,  who  had  been  left  to  drive  the  sheep  into 
the  corral  by  himself,  which  task,  by  dint  of 
much  hard  work,  he  had  accomplished  faith- 
fully. But  putting  up  the  bars  was  not  in  his 
line,  and  so  he  had  patiently  lain  down  and 
guarded  the  gap  until  the  thickening  shadows 
of  coming  night  had  warned  him  that  he  was 
forgotten,  and  prompted  him  to  send  forth  his 


protest.  Tom  responded  at  once,  saying  to 
Jean,  as  he  started  down  the  path: 

"Go  to  bed,  Jean  ;  I'll  be  back  soon."  , 

But  Jean  did  not  go  to  bed.  There  was  a 
tumult  raging  in  her  heart,  and  while  it  lasted 
there  could  be  no  rest  for  her.  She  knew  a 
place,  a  nook  among  the  willows  that  fringed 
the  river's  bank,  where  she  had  whiled  many 
a  lonely  hour  away,  dreaming  dreams  and 
building  fair  cloud  castles  for  herself.  She 
quietly  but  swiftly  ran  through  the  sage- 
brush to  the  river. 

How  dark  it  was!  The  frogs  were  croaking 
their  dismal  dirges.  Now  and  then  a  lone- 
some little  night-bird  chirped  to  its  mate. 
Jean  sought  her  favorite  haunt,  cast  herself 
prostrate  on  the  ground  and  gave  free  vent  to 
the  tears  that  had  burned  her  eyelids  all 
through  that  trying  day. 

Jean  McDonald  was  not  a  weak  girl;  she 
seldom  gave  way  to  tears.  There  was  a  strain 
of  sturdy  Scotch  blood  in  her  veins,  and 
ordinary  trials  and  disappointments  were 
never  allowed  to  break  down  her  self-control. 
But  her  grief  sprang  now  from  a  twofold 
source,  and  she  sobbed  aloud  in  the  double 
anguish  of  a  great  sorrow  and  an  equally 
great  self-pity.  In  that  hour  the  girl  was 
giving  up  something  almost  as  dear  to  her  as 
life— the  hope  of  an  education. 

Soon  after  Mr.  McDonald's  death,  a  maiden 
sister  of  his,  living  in  San  Francisco,  had 
offered  to  take  Jean  and  give  her  a  full  course 
at  a  good  seminary,  if  her  mother  would  pro- 
vide her  with  suitable  clothing  and  pay  her 
traveling  expenses.  Jean  was  wild  with  de- 
light until  practical  Tom  sat  down  and  fig- 
ured out  how  much  ready  cash  was  involved 
in  the  proviso. 

"It'll  take  two  hundred  dollars,"  he-  an- 
nounced. "Dance  away,  Jean;  you'll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  rest  and  cool  off  while  we're 
saving  up  that  much.  It'll  take  two  years, 
the  very  best  we  can  do,  and  maybe  three." 

Now  %wo  years  had  gone  by,  years  of  hard 
work,  rigid  economy  and  many  disappoint- 
ments, and  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
of  the  required  amount  had  been  saved.  But 
Mrs.  McDonald  had  decided  that  Jean  should 
go  to  San  Francisco  in  September. 

There  had  already  been  as  many  as  three 
shopping  excursions  to  the  little  town  fifteen 
miles  away,  and  all  through  the  beautiful 
spring  days  Jean  had  been  busy  with  needle 
and  thread,  preparing  her  simple  but  neat 
school  outfit.  How  many  bright  day-dreams 
she  had  worked  into  the  seams,  hems  and 
ruffles  of  those  garments! 

"I'm  going  to  learn  everything,  mama,"  she 
had  often  declared.  "While  I'm  gone  you  will 
prove  up  on  the  claim;  then  when  I  come 
home  we'll  sell  out  and  go  to  Boise,  and  Tom 
shall  study  surveying,  as  he  wants  to,  while  I 
earn  our  support  by  teaching." 

Even  the  widowed  mother  had  smiled  and 
ventured  to  hope  that  the  fair  prediction  might 
be  verified.  And  now,  in  one  dark,  dreadful 
moment,  all  hope  had  vanished.  Duringthose 
first  hours  of  the  shock  Jean  McDonald 
suffered  the  keenest  pain  her  young  life  had 
ever  known. 

But  even  in  that  wild  abandonment  of  her 
grief  there  was  the  leaven  of  method  and 
common  sense  and  thoughtfulness  for  others. 
She  was  half  conscious  all  the  time  that  in 
giving  way  to  her  grief  she  would  get  a  fuller 
control  of  herself  before  meeting  her  mother's 
anxious,  yearning  eyes.  Hers  was  not  a 
devout  nature,  hut  when  the  first  violence  of 
her  grief  had  exhausted  itself,  she  lay  quite 
still,  and  gazing  up  into  the  star-lit  heavens, 
said : 

"Dear  God,  if  I  am  never  to  know  anything, 
never  to  have  anything,  and  never  to  be  any- 
thing, the  sooner  you  take  poor  mother  and 
me  out  of  this  world  the  better  it  will  be  for 
us  all.  But  while  you  see  fit  to  leave  us  here, 
help  me,  oh,  help  me  to  bear  my  grief  and  dis- 
appointment, and  to  live  for  mother  more 
than  for  myself!" 

As  if  in  answer  to  her  appeal,  a  full,  golden 
moon  slowly  arose  above  the  eastern  horizon, 
seeming  to  send  her  a  benediction  of  peace. 

Heavy-hearted,  but  tearless  and  calm,  she 
arose  and  went  toward  the  house.  When  she 
had  disappeared,  a  clump  of  willows  parted, 
and  Tom  stepped  out  into  the  moonlight  and 
looked  after  her. 

"Who'd  have  thought  she  cared  like  that?" 
he  muttered.  "Jean  would  never  cry  that 
way  if  her  heart  wasn't  almost  broken.  Oh, 
I've  got  to  make  up  to  her  i  a  some  way  for  this ! 
But  I  can't  do  it  without  money;  I've  got  to 
have  extra  money— money  of  my  own— and  I 
don't  see  but  one  way—" 

Suddenly  he  paused  and  turned  his  face 
toward  the  river.  His  ear  had  caught  the 
measured  dip  of  oars  in  the  water.  He  stepped 
back  among  the  willows  and  stood  still  until  a 
small  boat,  containing  a  solitary  figure,  rubbed 
against  the  sandy  bank,  and  a  low  whistle 
sounded  from  the  lips  of  its  occupant.  Tom 
softly  echoed  the  whistle,  and  stepped  forward. 
Then  the  man  spoke: 

"All  alone,  Tom?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  what's  your  answer,  yes  or  no?" 
For  just  a  moment  Tom  hesitated;  then  he 
answered : 
"It's  yes." 

The  man  sprang  ashore  and  grasped  his 
hand. 

"Good  for  you,  Tom!  I  don't  know  another 
fellow  in  the  valley  we'd  dare  trust,  and  we 
need  help  badly.  Of  course,  you  understand 
that  you  must  keep  mum.  What  are  you 


going  to  tell  your  mother  and  sister  if  they 
ask  questions?" 

Tom  admitted  that  he  did  not  know. 

"Well,  you  must  invent  something  pretty 
quick,  to  shut  their  eyes  up,"  said  the  man. 

''It'll  be  hard  to  manage  Jean,"  said  Tom, 
doubtfully.  "She's  sharp  as  steel ;  she'll  know 
there's  something  up." 

"That's  all  right  ;  let  her  suspect  as  much  as 
she  pleases,  so  long  as  she  doesn't  get  an  ink- 
ling of  the  truth,"  said  the  other,  sternly.  "So 
now  it's  a  bargain,  Tom,"  he  continued,  step- 
ping back  into  his  boat.  "We'll  expect  to  See 
you  up  there  the  first  dark  night;  you  won't 
go  back  on  us  now,  will  you?  I  know  it's 
hard  work,  but  there's  money  in  it,  my  boy, 
remember  that." 

"I'm  not  likely  to  forget  it,"  responded  Tom. 
"I'm  not  going  into  it  for  love,  I  can  assure 
you." 

The  man  laughed,  as  he  bent  to  his  oars  and 
shot  his  boat  out  into  the  stream.  Tom 
watched  him  until  the  dark  outline  of  man 
and  boat  was  lost  in  the  distance,  then  he 
went  slowly  and  thoughtfully  to  the  house. 


Charter  II. 

True  to  her  word,  Jean  lost  no  time  in  wri- 
ting the  letter  that  was  to  summon  Doctor 
Sampson  from  Boise  City  to  her  mother's  bed- 
side. She  did  it,  in  fact,  with  a  feverish  haste 
that  she  afterward  had  cause  to  regret.  The 
money  so  hardly  earned,  so  badly  needed  for 
other  things,  might  have  been  saved.  Hut- 
Doctor  Black's  words,  "She  may  die  a  I  any 
moment,"  rang  Constantly  in  the  girl's  mi  ml, 
and  made  her  feel  that  she  must  leave  no  pos- 
sible loophole  for  delay.  So  her  letter  was  an 
unqualified  summons,  backed  by  an  express 
money-order  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

In  due  course  of  time  the  physician  came. 

In  all  their  after  lives  the  sister  and  brother 
never  forgot  that  day.  It  dawned  in  hope, 
but  waned  in  despair.  The  physician's  face 
clouded  the  moment  he  beheld  his  patient; 
but  he  worked  faithfully  with  her  for  hours, 
only  to  be  compelled  atlast  to  tell  the  children 
he  could  do  nothing  to  improve  her  condition. 

"1  cannot  say  there  is  immediate  danger  of 
death;  she  may  live  for  a  considerable  time  in 
her  present  state,  but  there  can  be  no  assur- 
ance; the  end  may  come  at  any  moment." 

"Doctor  Black  told  us  that  much  for  five 
dollars,"  said  poor  Tom,  ruefully,  after  the 
distinguished  physician  had  ridden  away. 

Jean  was  obliged  to  conceal  her  despair 

"Now,  you're  not  to  worry,  mama,  dear,"  she 
said,  bending  down  to  kiss  the  pallid  face. 
"You've  had  the  very  best  doctor  in  all  Idaho 
to  see  you,  and  he  says  you  may  be  spared  to 
us  for  a  long,  long  time  yet." 

Jean  kissed  her  again,  and  stroked  her 
whitening  hair;  then,  with  an  almost  super- 
human effort,  crushed  down  the  anguish  in 
her  own  heart  and  sang  a  merry  song  that  her 
mother  loved,  while  she  moved  about  prepar- 
ing the  evening  meal. 

Tom,  listening  outside,  marveled  at  her  self- 
control. 

"It  seems  like  the  brunt  of  this  trouble's  got 
to  fall  on  Jean,"  he  mentally  soliloquized. 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  BREAKERS  AHEAD 

when  pimples, 
eruptions,  boils, 
and  like  manifes- 
tations of  impure 
blood  appear.  They 
wouldn't  appear  if 
your  blood  were 
pure  and  your  sys- 
tem in  the  right 
conditio!n.  They 
show  you  what  you 
need — a  good  blood- 
purifier;  that's  what 
you  get  when  you 
y  /take  Dr.  Pierce's 
/.Golden  Medical 
.Jr^/  Discovery. 
\J\  It  carries  health 
with  it.  All  Blood, 
Skin  and  Scalp  Dis- 
eases, from  a  com- 
mon Blotch,  or  Eruption,  to  the  worst 
Scrofula,  are  cured  by  it.  It  invigorates 
the  liver  and  rouses  every  organ  into 
healthful  action.  In  the  most  stubborn 
forms  of  Skin  Diseases,  such  as  Salt- 
rheum,  Eczema,  Tetter,  Erysipelas,  Boils 
and  kindred  ailments,  and  with  Scrofula, 
in  every  shape,  and  all  blood-taints,  no 
matter  from  what  cause  arising,  it  is  an 
unequaled  remedy. 

SCROFULOUS  ABSCESSES. 

Mrs.  Belle  Sweeney,  of  Flat  Top,  Mercer 
Co.,  IV.  Va.,  writes  :  "  About  four  years  ago  I 
took  scrofula,  and  did 
everything  that  doctors 
and  others  prescribed, 
but  only  got  worse. 
Several  abscesses  formed- 
about  my  neck  and 
breast,  discharging  a 
quantity  of  matter.  I 
got  so  weak  I  could 
scarcely  walk  about  the 
house.  I  read  all  the 
medical  works  I  could 
get  hold  of,  and,  among 
the  rest,  read  some  of 
your  works.  You  de- 
scribed my  case,  and^ij 
recommended  Doctoral!? 
Pierce's  Golden  Medical  '* 
Discovery  with  his 
'  Pleasant  Pellets.'  So 
I  procured  some  and  commenced  using  them  and 
soon  began  to  mend.  In  six  months  my  sores 
were  all  healed  up.  I  am  forty-five  years  old 
and  believe  I  am  as  stout  as  I  ever  was  in  my 
life.  I  used  about  one  dozen  bottles  of  the 
'  Golden  Medical  Discovery '  with  the  '  Pel- 
lets,' and  used  nothing  else  after  I  began  using 
your  medicines." 


Mrs.  Sweeney. 


AUUL'ST  15,  1690. 


'Right  or  wrong,  I'm  going  to  earn  some 
money  for  Jean;  and  I  know  what  I'm  going 
to  buy  for  her,  too." 

It  seemed  a  pitiless  satire  of  fate  that  out  of 
one  great  trouble  another  should  be  already 
growing  for  poor  Jean.   But  so  it  was. 

The  cabin  consisted  of  two  rooms  and  a  loft. 
The  latter  afforded  a  sleeping-place  for  Tom, 
and  was  reached  by  means  of  a  rude  stairway 
leading  up  from  the  kitchen.  For  light  and 
ventilation  it  depended  on  a  small,  square 
window  in  one  gable,  the  sash  of  which  was 
hinged  in  a  way  to  admit  of  its  being  swung 
upward  and  fastened  to  a  rafter  whenever 
fresh  air  was  desired. 

One  evening  Jean  found  Tom  making  a 
ladder. 

"What  is  it  for,  Tom?1'  she  asked. 

"Oh,  I've  been  thinking  for  some  time  that 
we  ought  to  have  a  ladder.  In  case  of  fire, 
you  know,  it  might  come  handy." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Jean.  "I  never  thought  of 
it  before,  but  it  is  a  good  idea."  And  she 
returned  to  the  house  without  suspecting  that 
Tom  had  any  hidden  motive  in  making  it. 

Jean  slept  on  a  pallet,  close  beside  her 
mother's  bed,  and  waking  at  regular  intervals 
throughout  the  night,  she  kept  careful  watch 
over  her  mother. 

One  night,  having  done  a  washing  during 
the  day,  Jean  was  so  t  ired  that  she  could  not  go 
to  sleep.  After  tossing  and  turning  for  nearly 
an  hour,  she  was  startled  by  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps outside  the  house.  Rising  softly,  not  to 
disturb  her  mother,  she  went  to  the  window 
and  peered  out.  There  was  no  moon,  but  the 
sky  was  clear,  and  the  glow  of  stars  enabled 
her  to  discern  a  human  figure  just  disappear- 
ing within  the  shadow  of  the  corral  and 
stables.  Her  heart  began  to  throb  violently, 
but  she  stood  still  and  watched.  One,  two, 
three  minutes  passed,  then  the  dark  figure 
reappeared  leading  Zero,  Tom's  mare. 

"Rustlers!"  gasped  Jean,  running  swiftly 
but  softly  from  the  room  and  up  the  stairs. 
"Tom!  Tom!"  she  called,  in  a  frenzied  under- 
tone, as  she  made  her  way  across  the  dark  loft 
toward  Tom's  bed.  "Oh,  Tom,  the  rustlers  are 
stealing  Zero !" 

As  she  approached  the  bed,  which  was  near 
the  window,  she  saw  that  Tom  was  gone.  She 
sprang  to  the  window  and  leaned  out.  She 
could  not  discern  the  horseman,  but  the  reced- 
ing hoof-beats  told  her  be  was  already  well 
away  on  the  trail  that  led  to  the  mountains. 
Suddenly  her  eyes  rested  upon  something 
beneath  the  window— something  dimly  out- 
lined in  the  starlight.  It  was  Tom's  new 
ladder,  reaching  from  the  ground  to  the 
window-sill. 

Jean  sank  back  upon  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  sat  there  a  long  while  thinking.  Finally 
she  went  cautiously  down-stairs,  and  finding 
her  mother  had  not  been  disturbed,  dressed 
herself,  wrapped  a  shawl  about  her  shoulders, 
and  opening  the  door,  stole  out  and  around 
the  house  and  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  Tom's 
ladder  to  await  the  return  of  Zero  and  the 
rider.  For  she  knew  now  that  it  was  Tom, 
and  not  a  horse-thief,  who  had  taken  Zero 
from  the  stable.  Tom  had  deceived  her.  He 
had  given  her  an  untruthful  answer  about  the 
ladder.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  as  soon  as  he 
thought  they  were  all  asleep,  he  had  crept 
down  the  ladder  and  ridden  away  into  the 
night. 

"Where  had  he  gone?  What  could  be  his 
errand,  that  he  must  be  so  sly  about  it?  She 
recollected  now  that  he  had  been  away  from 
home  at  night  pretty  often  recently,  and  had 
stayed  out  very  late  on  several  occasions,  for 
she  had  been  awakened  on  his  return  by  his 
efforts  to  ascend  the  rickety  stairs.  She  had 
spoken  to  him,  and  tried  to  find  out  what 
kept  him  from  home  so  late,  and  he  had  given 
confused,  evasive  replies,  though  she  had  not 
thought  about  it  at  the  time.  She  had  told 
Tom  that  there  was  no  need  of  his  going  to 
the  Bend  for  the  mail  and  supplies  ofteuer 
than  once  a  week,  and  that  he  should  not  stay 
away  from  home  late  enough  to  cause  his 
mother  uneasiness.  He  had  looked  annoyed, 
but  had  promptly  agreed  that  mother  should 
not  be  worried  by  any  act  of  his.  In  order  to 
spare  his  mother,  without  sacrificing  his  own 
selfish  inclinations,  he  had  resorted  to  secrecy 
and  deception. 

Trying  vainly  to  solve  the  problem,  and 
wounded  to  the  heart  by  the  thought  of  Tom's 
being  deceitful,  Jean  bowed  her  head  on 
the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder  and  sobbed 
forlornly. 

"Oh,  Tom!" gasped  the  girl,  awakened  by  his 
return  before  day,  "where  have  you  been?" 

For  a  moment  Tom  did  not  reply.  He  was 
about  to  answer,  with  assumed  unconcern, 
"Oh,  just  down  to  the  Bend,"  but  something 
in  Jean's  voice  warned  him  that  a  straight- 
forward course  with  her  would  he  wiser;  so  he 
said : 

"I  can't  tell  you,  Jean,  where  I've  been.  Go 
away  now,  and  don't  wake  mother,  and  let  me' 
get  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep." 

"Oh,  Tom!"  she  said,  entreatingly,  "tell  me 
why  you  deceived  me  about  the  ladder,  and 
why  you  stole  off  in  the  nightlike  a— a— sneak? 
What  does  it  mean,  Tom?" 

"Jean,"  said  Tom,  and  the  girl  felt  a  new 
ring  of  firmness  in  his  voice,  "I  can't  tell  you 
where  I  have  been,  and  I  don't  want  you  to 
ask  me.  But  about  the  ladder— I  made  it 
because  you  told  me  I  dist  urbed  mother  com- 
ing in  late." 

••But.  Tom,  dear,  why  need  you  go  and  stay 
away  nearly  all  night  like  this?  I— I  can't 
think  what  it  means." 

"Well,"  *aid  Tom,  "I'll  tell  you  one  thing  it 


means— it  means  money  for  us,  Jean,  and  I 
guess  you'll  have  to  admit  that  we  need  some 
pretty  badly  " 
"Money!"  echoed  Jean,  "money  that  has  to 
j  be  gained  by  stealth,  at  dead  of  night!  No, 
no,  Tom,  we  don't  need  such  money  as  that!" 

"Oh,  bosh  !  the  money's  all  right.  You  don't 
understand,  Jean,  and  I  can't  explain.  For 
pity's  sake  go  to  bed  and  leave  me  alone." 

"But,  Tom,  if  everything  is  all  right,  why 
can't  you  explain  to  me?"  persisted  the  girl, 
tremulously. 

"Because  I've  given  my  word  not. to!  There 
now,  let  me  alone,  can't  you?  And  see  here," 
added  the  boy,  with  sudden  sternness,  "don't 
you  breathe  a  word  of  this  to  any  living  soul, 
Jean,  or  you'll  get  me  into  trouble." 

Jean  returned  to  her  hard  pallet  with  a 
heart  full  of  foreboding  and  dread.  This  new 
blow  had  come  from  such  a  totally  unex- 
pected source.  If  any  one  had  told  her  only 
yesterday  that  Tom  would  wilfully  add  even  a 
feather's  weight  to  her  load  of  sorrow  and 
care,  she  would  have  scorned  to  believe  it 
possible.  Yet  now,  as  she  lay  sleepless  through 
the  long  hour  that  intervened  before  dawn,' 
some  words  her  mother  had  spoken  a  few 
weeks  before  her  illness  came  to  her  with 
peculiar  vividness. 

"Tom  is  a  good  boy,''  Mrs.  McDonald  had 
said,  ''but,"  and  she  hesitated  a  moment,  'I 
wish  he  did  not  look  quite  so  much  like  his 
Uncle  James." 

This  enigmatical  remark  she  afterward  ex- 
plained to  Jean,  in  confidence,  by  telling  her 
that  her  Uncle  James  had,  when  about  Tom's 
age,  fallen  into  evil  company  and  "gone  to 
the  bad,"  bringing  trouble  and  disgrace  to  his 
parents  and  relatives. 

"And  if  I  should  die,  Jean,"  she  had  added, 
impressively,  "remember,  I  leave  Tom  in  your 
hands.  Be  your  brother's  keeper,  my  girl; 
stand  by  him  always,  in  the  face  of  all  the 
world,  no  matter  what  he  may  do,  for  mother's 
sake."  % 

Jean  had  promised.  And  now  it  seemed  to 
her  that  the  time  was  already  at  hand  in 
which  she  must  redeem  her  pledge.  The  poor 
mother  was  worse  than  dead  in  her  helpless- 
ness, and  Tom  was—  She  dare  not  finish  the 
thought! 

The  gray  light  of  dawn  was  in  the  cabin, 
and  rising,  she  went  out  and  sat  on  the  kitch- 
en door-sill,  watching  the  sun  come  up,  and 
striving  not  to  think. 

She  did  not  call  Tom  that  morning,  but 
waited  patiently  until  he  came  down  of  his 
own  accord,  which  he  did  about  an  hour  later 
than  usual.  The  sheep  were  bleating  plain- 
tively to  be  let  out  of  the  corral.  Tom  looked 
very  tired  and  moody,  and  Jean  was  pale 
and  silent  as  she  put  his  breakfast  on  the 
table. 

In  the  midst  of  the  meal  a  horseman  rode 
up,  dismounted,  and  put  his  head  in  at  the 
open  door.  It  was  their  nearest  neighbor,  Mr 
Jordan,  who  lived  two  miles  away. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  after  nodding  to  Jean,  "was 
you  out  after  the  rustlers  last  night?" 

Tom  colored  instantly,  and  voluntarily 
glanced  at  Jean. 

"Rustlers?"  he  echoed.  "Why,  are  they 
around  again,  Mr.  Jordan?" 

"Well,  rather,"  responded  the  man.  "They 
was  around  last  night  to  the  tune  of  about 
furty  head  of  horses  an'  as  many  cattle.  They 
got  my  whole  band  of  yearlin's.  An'  now, 
Tom,  if  you  wasn't  out  last  night,  how  is  it 
that  my  men  found  your  mare,  all  saddled  an' 
bridled,  away  up  the  mountain  trail  this 
niornin'?" 

"I 'didn't  say  I  wasn't  out  last  night,  Mr. 
Jordan,"  said  Tom.  "I  said  I  wasu't  out  after 
rustlers.  I  didn't  know  there'd  been  any  rust- 
lers about;  but  I  was  out  last  night,  and  Zero 
got  away  from  me.  I  came  home  on  foot 
without  her." 

"  What  was  you  doin'  up  the  mountain  trail, 
Tom?" 

"Business  of  my  own  took  me  there,  Mr. 
Jordan,"  was  the  boy's  brief  reply. 

Mr.  Jordan  looked  at  him  keenly  and  curi- 
ously for  a  moment.  Then  he  stepped  inside, 
laid  his  hand  on  Tom's  shoulder-,  and  said, 
kindly : 

"Tom.  you  don't  need  to  tell  me  your  busi- 
ness if  you  don't  want  to;  I  know  you're  a 
good  boy;  but  everybody  don't  know  you's 
well's  I  do,  an'  you'd  better  lay  low  if  .you 
don't  want  to  explain  what  took  you  up  the 
trail  last  night.  It's  known  that  the  rustlers 
went  up  that  way  with  the  cattle.  It's  been 
found  out,  too,  that  Jack  Prang's  one  of  'em. 
Sam  Pierce,  that  young  deputy  sheriff  from 
i  Hailey,  follered  'em,  an'  he  says  if  he  could 
have  kep'  out  o'  sight  he'd  a  follered  'em  all 
night;  but  they  saw  him,  an'  one  of  'em  shot 
at  him  three  or  four  times.  He's  ready  to 
swear  it  was  Prang.  He  returned  the  fire,  an' 
is  purty  sure  he  wounded  Prang.  He  says 
there  was  about  six  of  'em,  mostly  young 
fellars,  an'  he  thought  he  recognized  some  of 
'cm,  but  won't  mention  no  names  till  heJs 
certain.  We'll  have  to  catch  Prang  first,  then 
the  names  of  the  whole  gang'll  come  out. 
You  don't  want  your  name  mixed  up  with  'em, 
Tom,  I  know,  so  be  careful,  my  boy.  The 
whole  country's  excifed,  an'  nobody  knows 
who  to  trust.  Pierce  is  out  lookin'  for  Prang 
with  a  posse  of  men.  If  he's- caught  he'll  be 
tried,  convicted  an'  hung  in  short  order.  I'm 
goin'  to  join  the  posse  myself,  an'  must  be  off. 
Good-by.  You'll  find  your  mare  hitched  out 
yonder  at  the  corral." 

Mr.  Jordan  mounted  his  horse  and  rode 
away.  Tom  got  up  from  the  table  and  went 
out  without  meeting  Jean's  anxious  eyes. 


Chapter  III. 

Mr  Jordan  had  not  exaggerated  the  situation 
when  he  said  the  whole  country  was  excited 
and  up  in  arms  against  the  horse  and  cattle 
thieves,  or  "rustlers,"  as  they  are  called  in  the 
West.  The  settlers  had  so  long  suffered  from 
the  periodical  raids  of  the  miscreants  that  the 
limit  of  endurance  had  at  last  been  reached, 
and  they  were  now  resolved  upon  the  exter- 
mination of  the  whole  band. 

Pierce,  t  he  plucky  young  deput  y  sheriff,  had 
seen  and  followed  the  rustlers  on  their  last 
raid,  and  had  recognized  Jack  Prang,  a  well- 
known  character,  who  kept  a  low  liquor 
saloon  at  the  Bend.  This  gave  the  settlers  the 
clue  necessary  to  decisive  action.  A  posse  of 
fifty  men  had  quickly  come  together,  and 
with  young  Pierce  at  their  head,  had  started 
on  the  trail  of  the  thieves: 

In  the  meantime  the  people  awaited  devel- 
opments. Probably  the  most  anxious  among 
these  was  Jean  McDonald;  but  while  others 
were  longing  for  the  capture  of  the  thieves, 
^Jean  was  praying  that  for  this  one  time  the 
guilty  might  go  free.  For  into  Jean's  poor 
little  overburdened  heart  a  terrible  fear  had 
crept,  and  was  hourly  striking  deeper  root. 

If  there  had  been  any  one  to  whom  she 
could  say  a  word,  any  one  to  smile  at  her 
fancies  or  offer  even  a  conjectural  explanation 
of  the  things  that  puzzled  and  troubled  her, 
the  cloud  might  not  have  seemed  so  impen- 
etrable. But  there  was  no  one.  After  Mr.  Jor- 
dan's call,  Tom  carefully  refrained  from  all 
reference  to  the  rustlers,  and,  in  fact,  avoided 
conversation  with  his  sister  so  far  as  lay  in 
his  power.  As  the  days  passed  without  the 
outlaws  being  caught,  Tom  tended  his  flock  as 
usual,  but  nearly  every  night  stole  down  the 
ladder,  and  rode  away  along  the  trail. 

Jean  knew  this.  She  could  not  help  listen- 
ing and  watching.  When  the  sound  of  Zero's 
hoofs  had  died  away  in  the  distance,  the  girl 
would  creep  back  to  her  pallet,  trembling  and 
fear-stricken,  pressing  her  burning  eyes  to 
keep  back  the  tears,  lest  a  sob  should  escape 
and  trouble  the  poor  mother.  At  last,  when 
worn  out,  she  would  sleep  and  wake  by  turns, 
and  a  broken  thread  of  dreams,  worse  than 
the  reality,  would  make  night  wretched.  If 
Tom  had  been  a  little  more  observant  of  his 
sister,  he  would  have  observed  how  thin  and 
care-worn  she  grew. 

The  pursuing  party  had  recovered  the  stolen 
horses  and  cattle,  but  not  the  thieves.  They 
brought  a  bit  of  news  that  caused  renewed 
excitement.  It  was  that  Prang  had  really 
been  so  badly  wounded  by  the  deputy  sheriff 
on  the  night  of  the  raid  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  go  on  with  the  others.  It  was  known 
by  certain  signs  that  he  had  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously made  his  way  back  toward  the  valley, 
and  it  was  the  general  belief  that  he  was  then 
in  hiding  somewhere  along  the  river  or  in 
the  ravine,  awaiting  a  chance  to  steal  to  his 
home.  A  vigorous  search  of  t  he  valley  was  at 
once  instituted,  more  than  a  hundred  men 
participating,  and  excitement  ran  high. 

But  the  search  was  in  vain;  no  further  trace 
of  Prang  was  discovered,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
week  a  standing  reward  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars was  offered  for  information  leading  to  his 
capture,  dead  or  alive,  and  the  searching  party 
disbanded  and  returned  to  their  respective 
homes.  All  were  convinced  that  the  fugitive, 
with  the  aid  of  confederates,  had  escaped  to 
some  safe  retreat. 

Jean  was  probably  the  only  one  who  did  not 
readily  arrive  at  this  conclusion.  She  secretly 
feared  that  the  outlaw  was  lying  concealed  in 
some  gorge  of  the  mountains  or  foot-hills,  sub- 
sisting  upon  food  stealthily  carried  to  him. 
When  a  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  the  con- 
federate forced  itself  upon  her,  she'struggled 
against  it  with  a  terror  most  pitiable.  She 
had  found  a  small  basket  concealed  in  the 
loft,  beneath  Tom's  bed,  in  which  were  crumbs 
of  bread  and  meat;  and  a  night  or  two  later 
she  had  accidentally  come  upon  the  boy  as  he 
stood  before  the  cupboard  hastily  stowing 
food  into  the  same  basket.  When  he  was 
gone  that  night,  she  had  searched  for  this 
basket  in  the  loft,  and  had  not  found  it.  Poor 
Jean!  It  seemed  as  if  "no  hinge  nor  loop  to 
hang  a  doubt  upon"  was  left  to  her. 

At  length  there  came  a  day  when  Tom's 
conduct  underwent  a  sudden  change.  He  had 
been  out  one  night,  as  usual,  and  returned 
long  after  midnight,  aud^Tean  expected  to  see 
him  come  down  in  the  morning  yawning, 
heavy-eyed,  as  of  late  was  always  the  case. 
But  instead,  he  slid  down  the  rough  banister, 
and  landing  in  the  middle  of  the  little 
kitchen,  caught  Jean  about  the  waist  and 
waltzed  with  her  two  or  three  times  around 
the  cook-stove,  almost  taking  her  breath 
away.  This  was  so  like  the  light-hearted  Tom 
of  happier  days  that  the  girl's  eyes  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  lips  quivered  when  she  tried  to 
smile.  Tom  chucked  her  under  the  chin  con- 
solingly. 

"Never  mind,  Jeannie  girl,"  he  said,  "it's  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turn." 

The  boy  was  overflowing  with  excitement, 
and  bolted  his  breakfast  in  a  way  that  threat- 
ened dire  injury  to  his  digestion.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  went  in  and  kissed  his  mother 
and  talked  to  her  in  a  cheerful,  hopeful  strain 
for  some  time.  Then  he  came  out  and  danced 
a  "double  shuffle"  on  the  kitchen  stoop,  wind- 
ing up  his  performance  by  standing  on  his 
head  in  a  patch  of  bunch-grass  near  the  door. 
But  that  last  feat  was  disastrous,  for,  as  he 
assumed  the  inverted  attitude,  a  buckskin 
purse,  heavy  with  coin,  slipped  from  his 
pocket  and  struck  the  ground  with  a  resound- 
ing cling! 


'Jean,  who  had  followed  him  to  the  door  itnd 
was  watching  his  antics  with  the  ghost  of  a 
smile,  turned  pale  at  sight  of  the  purse.  In- 
stantly Tom  was  on  his  feet,  and  his  face 
crimsoned  as  he  stole  a  swift  glance  at  Jean  ; 
he  snatched  up  the  purse  and  ran  down  to  the 
corral.  Three  minutes  later  he  rode  away  on 
Zero  along  the  valley  road. 

For  an  hour  the  poor  sheep  pleaded  in  vain 
to  be  let  out  to  pasture  •  then  one  of  the  Jor- 
dan boys  came,  and  told  Jean  that  Tom  had 
"gone  to  town"  and  had  sent  him  up  to  mind 
the  sheep. 

"Gone  to  town!"  she  echoed.  "What  has 
taken  Tom  to  town?" 

But  the  boy  could  not  enlighten  her. 

Where  had  Tom  got  all  that  money,  and 
why  had  he  gone  to  town?  These  were  the 
questions  that  tormented  the  anxious  girl 
throughout  the  long,  lonely  day.  Not  even 
the  eveuing  and  Tom's  return  brought  any 
solution,  for  though  the  boy  was  still  in  the 
most  exuberant  spirits,  he  skilfully  avoided 
any  allusion  to  his  sudden  trip  to  town,  or  to 
the  wealth  he  had  accidentally  displayed. 

When  he  had  finished  his  evening  work,  he 
found  Jean  in  her  favorite  place  on  the  kitchen 
stoop,  watching  the  sun  go  down.  He  paused 
and  gazed  at  her  intently  for  a  moment, 
struck  for  the  first  time  by  her  pale,  thin 
face  and  sad  eyes.  Some  tardy  qualm  of  con- 
science seemed  to  strike  him;  he  turned  sud- 
denly, went  around  the  house,  and  came  back 
dragging  the  ladder,  which  he  ostentatiously 
knocked  to  pieces  before  her  eyes,  carrying 
the  pieces  into  the  kitchen  for  fuel.  Jean 
interpreted  the  act  as  a  wordless  pledge  that 
he  would  renounce  his  night  roaming,  and 
despite  the  many  doubts  and  misgivings  that 
still  beset  her,  she  slept  more  peacefully  that 
night  than  she  had  since  the  construction  of 
the  ladder. 

Early  one  morning  a  few  days  later,  so  early 
that  Jean's  work  was  not  yet  done,  and  Tom 
had  not  started  out  with  the  sheep,  a  light, 
one-horse  wagon  rattled  up  to  the  door  and 
Mrs.  Jordan,  its  sole  occupant,  descended 
from  the  high  spring  seat. 

"Here,  Tom,"  she  called,  cheerily,  "put  my 
horse  in  the  stable,  will  you?  And  give  him  a 
good  wisp  o'  hay,  please,  fer  I've  come  to  stay 
all  day,  an'  he'll  need  it." 

Then  she  went  into  the  house  and  volubly 
explained  her  errand. 

"Some  o'  the  girls  down  to  the  Bend 've  got 
up  a  huckleberryin',"  she  said.  "  'Twasn't 
settled  till  late  last  night,  er  you'd  a  heerd  of 
it  sooner;  fer  I  said  to  Jordan,  jest  the  mfnute 
I  got  wind  of  it,  says  I,  'Jean  McDonald's  got 
to  go  to  that  berryin'.  That  girl,'  says  I,  'is 
doin'  the  work  o'  two  women,  an'  stayin'  to 
home  there,  mopin'  an'  grievin'  over  'er  poor 
mother  till  she's  wearin'  away  to  skin  an' 
bone,  an'  has  no  more  blood  in  'er  than  a 
white  pine  stfcjk.  It's  contrary  to  natur','  says 
I,  'fer  a  young  critter  to  be  kep'  like  that,  an' 
I'm  goin'  to  roust  'er  out  o'  there  fer  one  day, 
anyhow.'  So  here  I  am,  Jean,  goin'  to  stay  all 
day,  an'  take  the  best  care  in  the  world  o' 
mother;  an'  you've  got  jest  about  an  hour  to 
git  ready,  fer  the  girls'U  be  along.  They're 
comin'  up  the  river  in  a  small  boat,  goin'  to 
tie  up  the  boat  here  an'  walk  up  to  the  Jago 
canon.  Mandy's  goin',  an'  Edith  Warren, 
an'  Elly  Jenkins,  an'  Sue  Robbins,  an'  I  don't 
know  who  all.  There'll  only  be  one  boy  in  the 
crowd,  an'  that's  Jeff  Warren.  Mis'  Warren's 
sendin'  him  along  to  do  the  rowin'  an'  take 
care  o'  the  girls.  I  hope  you'll  have  a  good 
day  fer  it,  but  I  don't  altogether  like  the  looks 
o'  the  sky  off  there  in  the  southwest." 

In  vain  Jean  protested  that  she  was  not  pre- 
pared and  could  not  go. 

"Oh,  git  out !"  said  Mrs.  Jordan,  with  charac- 
teristic inelegance.  "You  jest  put  on  a  clean 
gingham,  an'  let  me  curl  your  hair  an'  tie  it 
with  a  bit  o'  ribbon,  an'  you'll  be  the  sweetest 
an'  purtiest  girl  among  'em  all.  As  fer  the 
picnic  dinner,  I've  looked  out  fer  that.  When 
I  fixed  up  Mandy's  basket,  I  says  to  her,  says 
I,  'I'm  goin'  to  put  Jean  McDonald's  name  in 
the  pot,  'cause  I  can't  git  word  to  'er  in  time 
fer  her  to  fix  anything.'  La!  Mandy's  most 
tickled  to  death  to  think  you're  goin'.  So 
now  jest  brush  'round  an'  git  ready.  Can't 
you  see  by  your  mother's  eyes  that  she  wants 
you  to  go  ?" 

"Do  you  wish  me  to  go,  mother?"  asked 
Jean,  wistfully,  and  there  was  no  denying 
that  the  loving  eyes  brightened  into  an  eager 
yes. 

"Of  course  you  ought  to  go,  Jean,  after  Mrs. 
Jordan  coming  all  the  way  up  here  and  taking 
so  much  trouble,"  interposed  Tom,  who  had 
come  to  the  open  door  in  time  to  hear  l!he 
lady's  closing  argument. 

Jean  finally  consented  to  go,  and  began  her 
simple  preparations.  She  preferred  to  remain 
at  home.  Her  heart  was  heavy,  and  could  not 
all  at  once  throw  off  its  load  and  attune  itself 
to  merry-making. 

"Child,  what  ails  you?  You  go  about  as  if 
you  was  dressin'  fer  a  funeral,"  complained 
Mrs.  Jordan,  following  her  into  the  kitchen. 
"Come  now,  chirk  up  an'  be  cheerful,  fer 
your  ma's  sake !  Don't  you  s'pose  she  remem- 
bers how  you  used  to  dance  'round  when  you 
was  gittin'  ready  fer  a  picnic?  An'  can't  you 
understand  that  it  makes  her  feel  bad  to  see 
you  like  this?" 

Yes,  Jean  could  understand,  and  she  tried 
her  best  to  "chirk  up"  and  look  glad  and 
happy.  Presently  Tom  put  his  head  in  at  the 
door. 

"'Most  ready,  Jean?"  he  asked,  cheerfuUy. 
"They're  coming." 

(Concluded  in  our  next.) 
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AN  INDIAN  LEGEND. 

"Why  do  Indians  paint  their  faces?"  1 
have  asked  that,  question  of  hundreds  of  red 
men  and  have  received  but  one  answer.  Of 
all  the  tribes  that  I  have  visited,  but  one  has 
a  legend  accounting  for  the  hideous  decora- 
tions that  are  to  be  seen  on  the  faces  of 
Indians  under  all  ceremonial  circumstances. 

"I  was  sitting  at  a  camp-fire  in  a  village  of 
.Ticarilla  Apaches  one  night  listening  to  the 
stories  and  legends  that  were  being  told,  when 
I  propounded  the  old  question  again,  hardly 
expecting  even  the  usual  expression  of  igno- 
rance.that  hides  so  many  of  the  thoughts  of 
the  Indians.  To  my  surprise,  however,  I 
received  the  answer  that  I  least  expected. 
An  old  fellow  who  ihad  sat.  all  evening 
listening  to  the  stories,  wit  hout  changing  his 
attitude,  grunted  and  straightened  up  as  lie 
heard  the  question.  Proceeding  with  all  due 
solemnity  he  told  the  following  legend: 

"  Long  ago,  when  men  were  weak  and 
animals  were  big  and  strong,  a  chief  of  the 
red  men  who  lived  in  these  mountains  went 
out  to  get  a  deer,  for  his  people  were  hungry. 
After  walking  all  day  he  saw  a  deer  and  shot 
at  it,  but  the  arrow  was  turned  aside  and 
wounded  a  mountain  lion,  which  was  also 
after  the  deer.  "When  the  lion  felt  the  sting 
of  the  arrow  he  jumped  up  and  bounded  after 
the  man,  who  ran  for  his  life.  He  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  when  he  felt  his  strength 
giving  way,  lie  fell  to  the  ground,  calling  on 
the  big  bear,  who  you  know  is  the  grand- 
father of  men,  to  save  him.  The  big  bear 
heard  the  call  and  saw  that  to  save  the  man 
he  had  to  act  quickly,  so  he  scratched  his  foot 
and  sprinkled  his  blood  over  the  man. 

" 'Now,  you  k  now  no  animal  will  eat  of  the 
bear  or  taste  of  his  blood,  so  when  the  lion 
reached  the  man  he  swelled  the  blood  and 
turned  away,  but  as  he  did  so  his  foot  scraped 
the  face  of  the  man,  leaving  the  marks  of  his 
claws  on  the  bloody  face.  When  the  man 
found  that  he  was  uninjured,  he  was  so 
thankful  that  he  left  the  blood  to  dry  on  his 
face  and  never  washed  it  at  all,  but  left  it 
until  it  peeled  off.  Where  the  claws  of  the 
lion  scraped  it  off  there- were  marks  that 
turned  brown  in  the  sun,  and  where  the  blood 
stayed  on  it  was  lighter.  You  know  all  men 
paint  their  faces  that  way  with  blood  and 
scrape  it  off  in  streaks  when  they  hunt  or  go 
to  war."'— St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat. 


DO  FLIES  TALK? 

An  ingenious  inquirer,  armed  with  a  micro- 
phone, or  sound-magnifier,  has  been  listening 
patiently  through  long  hours  to  the  curious 
noises  made  by  house-flies,  and  reports  his 
belief  that  they  have  a  language  of  their  own. 
The  language  does  not  consist  of  the  buzzing 
sound  we  ordinarily  hear,  which  is  made  by 
the  rapid  vibration  of  their  wings  in  the  air, 
but  of  a  smaller,  finer  and  more  widely 
modulated  series  of  sounds,  audible  to  the 
human  ear'only  by  the  aid  of  the  microphone. 
Probably  this  fly  conversation  is  perfectly 
audible  to  the  fly  ears,  which,  as  every  school- 
boy knows  who  has  tried  to  move  his  hand 
slowly  upon  them,  are  very  acute.  The  hope 
is  expressed  that,  since  the  heretofore  inau- 
dible whispers  of  flies  have  been  detected  and 
recorded,  some  inventor  may  construct  a 
microphone  which  will  enable  us  to  make 
out  the  language  of  the  microbes  and  so 
surprise  them  in  the  horrible  secret  of  their 
mode  of  operations. 


SUMMER   VACATION    TOURS    VIA  THE 
BURLINGTON  ROUTE. 

SPECIAL  CAR  PARTIES  PERSONALLY  CONDUCTED 
TO  COLORADO,  UTAH,  MONTANA,  YELLOW- 
STONE  PARK,    BLACK    HILLS,  HOT 
SPRINGS,  S.  D.  AND  MINNESOTA. 

The  "Burlington  Route"  announces  two  more 
personally  conducted  Summer  Vacation  Tours 
for  the  season  of  1895  to  the  West  and  North- 
west. The  first  one  was  given  June  26th,  and 
was  a  great  success.  These  tours  include  near- 
ly all  the  scenery  and  places  of  interest  in  Col- 
orado, Utah,Wyoming,  Montana  and  the  Black 
Hills,  as  well  as  a  trip  through  Dakota  and 
Minnesota.  They  are  personally  conducted 
because  experience  has  shown  that  vacat  ion- 
ists desiring  to  make  a  comprehensive  tour  in 
the  best  company  and  at  the  most  moderate 
expense  may  thus  be  relieved  of  all  worry  and 
trouble  by  the  manager,  who  attends  to  every 
detail. 

SECOND  TOUR. 
Seventeen  Days;  Cost.  $160.00. 
Leaving  St.  Louis,  Wednesday,  August  7th. 
To  the  Yellowstone  Park,  by  way  of  Kansas 
City  and  Lincoln,  Neb.,  through  the  Black 
Hills, by  way  of  Hot  Springs,  Deadwood,  Spear- 
fish,  Lead  City,  Custer  Battlefield,  six  days' 
circuit  of  Yellowstone  Park,  returning  via 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Minneapolis,  Lake 
Minnetonka. 

THIRD  TOUR. 
Fourteen  Days;  Cost,  $130.00. 
Leaving  St.  Louis,  Wednesday,  August  14th. 

Through  Colorado,  via  Denver,  Manitou, 
Pike's  Peak,  Colorado  Springs,  Royal  Gorge, 
Marshall  Pass— around  the  circle— Mt.  Ouray 
stage  ridge,  Rio  Grande  Southern,  Rico,  Duran- 
go,  Glenwood  Springs,  Leadville. 

What  the  Cost  Includes.— The  cost  of 
tickets  for  these  tours  includes  all  necessary 
expenses  en  route— railroad  transportation, 
sleeping-car  fares,  meals  en  route,  lodging  at 
hotels  and  on  car,  carriage  drives  and  side 
trips  as  specified.  For  further  information 
apply  to  D.  O.  Ives,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt., 
Kt.  Louis,  Mo. 


ENDING  NOTES  AND  LETTERS. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  in  America  and 
England  there  should  exist  so  great  a  differ- 
ence in  the  manner  of  ending  a  letter  and  in 
the  application  of  the  words  "cordially," 
"faithfully,"  "sincerely,"  "truly"  and  "re- 
spectfully." 

The  latter  expression  in  England  is  never 
used  save  by  tradesmen  or  domestic  servants. 
"Cordially"  is  seldom  employed,  the  usual 
term  being  "Yours  truly,"  or  "Yours  sin- 
cerely," especially  in  the  case  of  informal 
notes. 

In  formal  and  official  communications  that 
commence  with  the  word  "Sir"  or  "Madam," 
English  people  invariably  sign  themselves 
"Your  obedient  servant,"  or  "Your  humble 
servant,"  no  matter  what  the  rank  of  the 
writer  may  be. 

Thus,  Princess  Christian  of  Sehleswig- 
Holstein,  who  Ms  that  daughter  of  Queen 
Victoria  who  takes  the  most  active  part 
in  charitable  schemes  and  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, signs  all  her  circulars  and  letters  as 
president  of  the  committees  of  management 
with  the  words  "Your  obedient  servant" 
prefixed  to  her  name,  even  when  addressing 
retired  shopkeepers. 

In  the  same  way  the  merest  clerk  who 
happens  to  receive  a  communication  from  a 
cabinet  minister,  perhaps  acknowledging  the 
receipt  of  a  petition,  finds  the  august  writer 
describing  himself  as  "Your  humble  and 
obedient  servant."— New  York  Tribune. 


HER  SEARCH. 

Although  much  is  said  of  the  impertinence 
of  clerks  in  dry-goods  stores,  there  are  many 
models  of  long-suffering  politene'ss  among 
them;  and  it  was  one  of  this  large  class  to 
whose  lips  rose  a  rejoinder  which  even  his 
diplomatic  employer  counted  as  excusable,  if 
nothing  better. 

Whenever  a  special  sale  of  any  line  of  goods 
was  announced  from  the  store  in  question, 
there  invariably  appeared  on  the  next  morn- 
ing a  woman  who  insisted  upon  being  shown 
every  article  on  the  shelves,  but  had  never 
been  known  to  purchase  anything. 

The  store  was  not  a  large  one,  and  it  had 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  clerk  in  particular  to 
wait  upon  this  woman  again  and  again. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  a  sale  of 
blankets  was  announced.  Early  the  next 
morning  the  woman  appeared,  and  for  nearly 
half  an  hour  the  patient  clerk  displayed 
blankets  until  they  were  heaped  high  before 
him.  At  last  he  announced  that  there  were 
no  more: 

"Very  well,"  said  the  woman,  indifferently, 
taking  up  her  hand-bag;  "I  was  just  looking 
for  a  friend." 

"Madam,"  said  the  clerk,  in  a  tone  of 
perfect  respect,  "if  you  think  there  is  any 
chance  that  your  friend  is  among  these 
blankets,  I  will  go  through  them  again." 

Undoubtedly  the  woman  is  still  pursuing 
her  search  in  other  directions,  but  that  one 
store  has  known  her  no  more  since  that  day. 


THE  ART  OF  BREATHING. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 
to  those  alert  for  indications,  that  the  art  of 
breathing  has  become  more  and  more  a  sub- 
ject of  attention.  Oculists  as  well  as  phys- 
iologists go  deeply  into  its  study  in  a  way 
hardly  to  be  touched  upon  here.  Physicians 
haVe  cured  aggravated  cases  of  insomnia  by 
long-drawn,  regular  breaths,  fever-stricken 
patients  have  been  quieted,  stubborn  forms 
of  indigestion  made  to  disappear.  A  tendency 
to  consumption  may  be  entirely  overcome,  as 
some  authority  has  within  the  last  few  years 
nearly  demonstrated,  by  exercises  in  breath- 
ing. Seasickness,  too,  may  be  surmounted, 
and  the  victim  of  hypnotic  influence  taught 
to  withstand  the  force  of  any  energy  directed 
against  him. 

There  is  a  famous  physician  of  Munich  who 
has  written  an  extensive  work  upon  the 
subject  of  breathing.  He  has,  besides,  formu- 
lated a  system  by  which  asthmatic  patients 
are  made  to  walk  without  losing  breath, 
while  sufferers  from  weaknesses  of  the  heart 
are  cured.  At  Meran,  in.the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
his  patients  (almost  every  royal  house  of 
Europe)  are  put  through  a  certain  system  of 
breathing  and  walking.  The  mountain  paths 
are  all  marked  off  with  stakes  of  different 
colors,  each  indicating  the  number  of  minutes 
in  which  a  patient  must  walk  the  given 
distance,  the  breathing  and  walking  being  in 
time  together.  As  the  cure  progresses  the 
ascents  are  made  steeper  and  steeper.— Harper's 
Bazar. 

GENIUS,  WORK  AND  DISEASE. 

Genius,  say  some,  is  but  a  capacity  for  hard 
work.  This  is  not  the  whole  truth,  says  the 
New  Science  Beriew.  There  must  be  work  in 
accordance  with  law.  The  miner  who  digs  for 
gold  on  the  sea-shore  will  never  find  it,  though 
he  dig  so  laboriously,  but  if  he  study  gold  and 
the  geologic  strata  in  which  it  lives  he  has 
begun  to  put  himself  into  harmony  with  law. 
Mere  work,  unless  properly  directed,  is  like 
riding  a  hobby-horse— there  is  energy  and 
motion,  but  no  progress. 

For  years  Napoleon  was  living  in  miniature 
the  battles  he  was  to  fight,  analyzing  strategic 
moves  and  positions  and  training  his  mind  to 
thus  grasp  a  new  situation  on  the  instant. 
Von  Moltke  studied  the  military  topography 
of  all  Europe,  and  with  marvelous  foresight 
thought  out  how  to  win.  His  victory  was  no 
triumph  of  mere  fortune  or  special  inspira- 


tion. It  was  but  the  logical  outcome  of  his 
trained  mind,  and  a  trained  mind  ever  lights 
the  torch  of  its  own  inspiration.  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  always  carried  in  his  girdle  his 
sketch-book  in  his  walks  in  Florence,  con- 
stantly looking  for  picturesque  places.  "In 
the  silence  of  the  night,"  he  would  counsel 
himself,  "recall  the  ideas  of  .the  things  you 
have  studied.  Design  in  your  spirit  the  con- 
tours and  outlines  of  the  figures  you  have 
seen  during  the  day." 

There  is  a  theory  held  by  scientists  that 
genius  comes  from  disease.  Disease,  insanity, 
depravity  and  other  failings  often  do  occur 
as  consequences  due  to  overconcentration  or 
misuse  of  powers,  but  they  do  not  create 
genius  any  more  than  the  vultures  of  the 
plains  create  the  carcass  upon  which  they 
feed.  The  genius,  too,  being  of  finer  mental 
material,  is  more  likely  to  show  a  flaw,  as 
Dresden  china  reveals  a  mar  not  noticeable  in 
a  red-clay  flower-pot.  In  support  of  this 
disease  theory  the  most  insignificant,  com- 
monplace ailments  of  ordinary  humanity, 
when  found  in-  genius,  are  magnified  and 
exaggerated.  The  weaknesses  thus  pointed 
out  are,  it  is  worth  noting,  usually  shown  in 
the  parts  of  mind  or  of  body  where  the  genius 
was  not  exercised. 
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Pepsin  Gum 

CAUTION. — See  that  the 
name  Beeman  is  on  each 
wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of 
Chewing  Gum 

And  a  Delicious  Remedy  for 

Indigestion  and  Seasickness. 
Send  5c.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 
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In  Reach  of  All. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 

Non-Sectarian, 


Dr.  Feanz  Stuhxman,  who  accompanied 
Emin  Pasha  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  saw 
much  of  the  people  called  Pygmies.  He  looks 
upon  them  as  the  remnant  of  a  primeval  race 
which  at  one  time  occupied  the  whole  of  trop- 
ical Africa  and  southern  Asia.  They  have 
lost  their  original  language  and  have  been  en- 
croached upon  by  surrounding  tribes,  even 
within  the  dense  forests  to  which  they  retired, 
until  they  are  met. with  only  in  scattered 
remnants.  No  trace  of  degeneracy  is  to  be 
found  among  them. 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  $4.50  a  t?rfn.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  hoard.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
lie  if  a,  Kentucky. 


No  Saloons. 

Find  Out  About 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 


Berea  College 
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HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 

Potato  Digger 

§jj|pfe&^     Agents  Wanted. 

Positivelythe  aim-"*" 

plest,  neatest, 
most  effective  &  cheap* 
est  Potato  Digger  on 

the  market.  Will  digimoffln 
more  potatoes  in  a( 
day  than  any 
other  digger  for 
the  price. 

HENCH  &  DROMCOLB,  Mlg'sTYork, Pa. 


Friends  of  Farm  and  Fireside  will 
please  call  their  neighbors'  attention 
to  the  6  months'  subscription  offers  on 
pages  18  and  19. 


CURED 


WITH 

SOOTHING,     BALMY  OILS. 

Cancer,  Tumor,  Ca- 
tarrh, Piles,  Fistula,  £czeina, 
and    all    Skin    and    Womb  Diseases. 

Cancer  of  the  nose,  eye,  lip,  ear,  neck,  breast, 
Btoniach,  womb— in  fact,  all  internal  or  external 
organs  or  tissues — cured  without  knife  or  burning 
plasters,  but  with  soothing  aromatic  oils.  Beware  ot 
frauds  and  imitators,  as  there  are  others  who  hope  to 
profit  by  advertising  to  cure  these  diseases  with  an  oil . 
CUT  TIlIS  OUT  anil  send  it  for  an  illustrated  book  on 
the  above  diseases.  Mailed  free.  Address  DR.  D.  M. 
BYE  COMBINATION  OIL  CUKE,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

6th  and  7th  Books  Moses,  Sm!rieS^uS 

Free.     J.  LASS,  405  W.  14th  St.,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


'•inn  ft  KOHINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR EVEliY-DAY 
IUU0OU  USE,"  Including maiiy  valuable  receipts 
pertaining toHealth,UieHoine,theKitcnen, Garden  and 
Farm.  Price, 25cts.  per  copy;  (iforSt.OO.  Postal  notes  only. 
Address0on.Finsciiiiii(lt,Fubl.,45IV.Cuiohii«St.,F,ltaltimoi'c,l9(l 


Always  mention  this  paper  when  answer- 
ing advertisementSj  as  advertisers  often 
have  different  articles  advertised  in  several 
papers. 


Have  You  Yet  Heard  of  Cupid? 

The  Floral  Wonder  of  the  Age! 

White  as  snow,  it  is  an  unique  DWARF  SWEET  PEA,  that  grows  only  live  inches  high.  It  car- 
pets the  ground  with  a  glistening  mass  of  white  for  months,  and  can  now  be  seen  in  full  flower  at  Fordhook 
Farm,  It  is  worth  traveling  hundreds  of  miles  to  see.  BUT  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  sent  now, 
will  bring  you  by  January  1st.  1896,  BURPEE'S  FARM  ANNUAL  for  1 896— a  handsome  book  show- 
ing CUPID  painted  true  to  nature,  and  also  illustrations  from  photographs.  Next  season  you  can  then 
have  this  little  wonder  in  your  own  garden  or  window  box    W.  Atlee  Burpee  <fc  Co.,  Philada.,  Pa* 

SET  OF  SIX 


Silver=plated 


PREMIUM 
NO.  12. 


Teaspoons. 


Every  Spoon  Guaranteed  to  be  Equal 
to  Solid  Silver  in  Beauty 
and  Finish. 


These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  especially  manufactured 
for  us.  We  do  not  make  any  profit  on  them,  but  simply  offer 
them  to  get  subscribers.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  furnish 
such  handsome  initial  teaspoons  as  premiums. 

They  are  of  the  latest  style  in  shape  and  carving,  and  are 
full  size ;  in  fact,  they  are  perfect  beauties.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  ladies  praising  them,  and  almost  every  time 
they  say  they  are  much  finer  than  they  expected. 

We  engrave  each  spoon  with  any  initial  letter 
desired  by  the  subscriber,  which  makes 
them  far  more  valuable 
than  ever. 

Regular  Price,  witli  this  paper  one  year,  75  cents. 

A  SPECIAI,  lOW  OFFER, 
cno  f?n  rpNT<;  We  wiU  send  this  Set  of  six 

.pUr<  OU  V>ESr*  1  O  Silver-plated  Teaspoons,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

When  this  offer  is  accepted,  no  other  premium  or  commission 
will  be  allowed,  and  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Note.— Only  ONE  initial,  in  Old  English,  will  be  engraved  on 
each  spoon.   Say  what  letter  you  want  engraved. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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MY  SHIPS. 

If  all  the  ships  I  have  at  sea 
Should  come  a-sailinghome  to  me, 
Weighed  down  with  gems  and  silk  and  gold, 
Ah,  well !  the  harbor  could  not  hold 
So  many  sails  as  there  would  be 
If  all  my  ships  came  in  from  sea. 

If  half  my  ships  came  home  from  sea, 

And  brought  their  precious  freight  to  me, 

Ah,  well!  I  would  have  wealth  as  great 

As  any  king  who  sits  in  state, 

So  rich  the  treasures  that  would  be 

In  half  my  ships  now  out  at  sea. 

If  just  one  ship  I  have  at  sea 

Should  come  a-sailing  home  to  me,  >. 

Ah,  well!  the  storm-clouds  then  might  frown, 

For  if  the  others  all  went  down, 

Still  rich  and  proud  and  glad  I'd  be 

If  that  one  ship  came  home  to  me. 

If  that  one  ship  went  down  at  sea, 

And  all  the  others  came  to  me 

Weighed  down  with  gems  and  wealth  untold, 

Witli  glory,  honor,  riches,  gold, 

The  poorest  soul  on  earth  I'd  be 

If  that  one  ship  came  not  to  me. 

O  sk  ies !  be  calm.  O  winds !  blow  free. 
Blow  all  my  ships  home  to  me. 
But  if  thou  sendest  some  a-wrack, 
To  never  more  come  sailing  back, 
Send  any,  all,  that  skim  the  sea, 
But  bring  my  love-ship  home  to  me. 

—Ella  Wlieeler  Wilcox. 


tempt  the  appetite.  Soak  the  fish  all  night 
in  a  large  panful  of  water.  Be  sure  and 
lay  the  fish  in  with  the  skin  side  up.  In 
the  morning,  take  it  out  of  the  water,  wipe 
with  a  dry  cloth  and  broil  it  over  a  clear 
fire.  Lay  on  a  hot  dish  and  pour  over  it  a 
cream  sauce  made  as  follows :  One  cupful 
of  milk,  one  egg,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  but- 


without  assistance.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
have  an  elegant  side-saddle  to  do  this.  I 
have  known  many  graceful  riders  who 
never  rode  any  but  a  man's  saddle. 

A  farmer's  daughter  ought  to  learn  to 
drive.  I  do  not  mean  simply  to  hold  the 
lines  while  a  gentle  old  horse  jogs  along 
over  a  smooth,  straight  road,  but  to  turn, 


COMPLETELY  PARALYZED. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

Mushrooms. — The  delicious 
meadow  mushroom  is  in  sea- 
son now,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  may  be  gath- 
ered by  the  bushel.   There  are 
so  many  ways  of  cooking 
mushrooms  that  one  does  not  soon  tire  of 
them  and  they  are  nutritious  and  whole- 
some. 

Baked  Mushrooms.— Select  large  mush- 
rooms. Peel,  cut  off  the  stocks  close  to  the 
top,  place  them  tops  down  in  a  pie-pan, 
sprinkle  with  pepper  and  salt  and  lay  a  bit 
of  butter  on  each  mushroom.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  basting  with  the  melted  butter 
and  liquor  that  forms  in  the  pan.  Bake 
them  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  and 
serve  on  a  hot  dish. 


Bureau-scarf. 


ter,  and  one  of  corn-starch  rubbed  smooth 
with  the  butter.  Season  with  pepper  and 
a  very  little  salt.  Heat  the  milk  to  boiling, 
thicken  it  with  the  butter  and  corn-starch ; 
when  boiling,  pour  the  sauce  over  the 
beaten  egg,  stirring  it  well,  and  then  pour 
it  over  the  fish. 

Girls  on  the  Farm— Girls  on  the  farm 
often  repine  at  their  lack  of  opportunities 
for  education,  and  yet  they  may  learn 
many  things  freely  which  city  girls  must 
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A  CASE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Broiled  Mushrooms.— Peel  large  mush- 
rooms and  remove  the  stems.  Broil  them 
on  a  wire  broiler  over  bright  coals  or  a  gas 
lire;  turn  them  once.  When  done,  lay 
them  on  a  hot  plate,  season  with  pepper 
and  salt,  pour  a  little  melted  butter  and 
li'inon-juice  over  them,  and  serve  very  hot. 

('reamed  Salt  Mackerel. — One  is  apt 
to  become  tired  of  fresh  meat  in  hot 
weather,  and  a  little  salt  fish  will  often 


pay  a  great  price  for  or  do  without,  and 
many  other  things  which  can  be  learned 
nowhere  but  in  the  country.  It  is  only 
the  daughters  of  wealthy  fathers  in  the 
city  who  can  learn  to  ride  a  horse,  but 
every  farmer's  daughter  may  learn  this 
elegant  and  often  very  useful  accomplish- 
ment. The  farmer's  daughter  should  not 
only  learn  to  ride  a  horse  well,  but  also  to 
saddle  and  bridle  her  horse  and  to  mount 


back,  guide  and  control  a  spirited  team  or 
a  frightened  one  with  strength  and  judg- 
ment. She  ought  also  to  be  able  to  harness 
and  unharness  one  or  two  horses  in  the 
right  manner,  so  it  will  not  take  a  man  an 
hour  to  rearrange  the  harness  for  use 
again.  It  is  a  standing  saying  that  a 
woman  always  unfastens  every  buckle 
when  she  tries  to  take  off  a  harness. 

I  remember  before  I  had  learned  to  un- 
harness a  horse  well  I  one  day  drove  to  my 
sister's,  and  her  husband  being  away,  I 
took  off  the  harness.  I  was  determined  to 
show  him  I  could  do  this  without  unfas- 
tening every  buckle.  The  result  was  that 
when  he  came  home  one  of  the  first  things 
he  asked  was,  "Maida,  how  did  you  get 
Nance  out  of  her  harness?  Did  you  melt 
her  and  pour  her  out?"  However,  I  perse- 
vered until  I  could  harness  and  unharness 
a  horse  as  well  as  a  man  could.  , 

It  is  not  only  a  convenience  to  be  able  to  do 
this  kind  of  work,  but  sometimes  more  than 
that.  I  remember  once  when  a  young  girl 
of  seventeen  harnessed  two  horses  to  a 
buggy,  every  man  in  the  neighborhood 
being  at  an.  election,  and  drove  five  miles 
after  a  doctor,  thereby  doubtless  saving  a 
life. 

Fathers,  it  will  pay  you  to  give  the  girls 
a  chance  to  learn  these  things  and  oppor- 
tunity to  practice  them.  Then  in  case  of 
an  emergency  she  can  drive  the  reaper  or 
mower  and  thus  save  a  crop  which  might 
otherwise  be  lost  or  injured,  because  help 
failed  at  a  critical  period.  Then  let  the 
girls  have  a  horse,  not  only  when  you 
want  an  errand  done,  but  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  to  take  mother  for  a  drive. 
It  will  do  them  all  good,  and  you,  too,  and 
we  will  not  so  often  hear  farmers'  daugh- 
ters say,  "I'll  never  marry  a  farmer." 
Whatever  tends  to  niake  life  on  the  farm 
more  pleasant  is  a  good  investment. 

Maida  McL. 


TOMATO  PRESERVES. 

Scald  and  peel  carefully  small,  pear- 
shaped  tomatoes,  not  too  ripe ;  prick  with 
a  needle  to  prevent  bursting,  and  put  their 
weight  in  sugar  over  them;  let  them  lie 
over  night,  then  pour  off  all  the  juice  into 
a  preserving-kettle  and  boil  until  it  is  a 
thick  syrup,  clarifying  it  with  the  white  of 
an  egg;  add  the  tomatoes  and  boil  until 
they  look  transparent.  A  piece  or  two  of 
ginger-root,  or  one  lemon  to  a  pound  of 
fruit,  sliced  thin  and  cooked  with  the  fruit, 
will  improve  it. 

BUREAU -SCARF. 

The  material  is  cream  scrim,  which 
comes  in  double  and  single  widths.  The 
double  width,  at  sixty  cents  a  yards,  makes 
two.  The  sides  and  ends  are  first  simply 
hemmed,  after  which  the  pattern  is  worked 
in  holbein  work  in  bright  gold  silk,  the 
other  part  of  the  pattern  in  cream  nun's 
cotton,  rather  coarse.  The  scarf  illustrated 
is  the  work  of  a  lady  in  Sweden.  The  edge 
is  finished  with  coarse  lace. 


physicians  are  astounded  by  a  peculiar 
case— a  young  man  stricken  with  lan- 
dry's paralysis  and  yet  recovers. 

(From  the  Times,  Philadelphia,  Pa.) 

Stricken  with  Landry's  Paralysis  and  yet 
cured.  That  means  but  little  to  the  average 
layman,  but  it  means  a  miracle  to  a  physi- 
cian. Such  is  the  experience  of  O.  E.  Dal- 
limore,  now  a  resident  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
and  a  rare  experience  it  is. 

"Yes,  it's  true  that  I  had  Landry's  Paral- 
ysis," said  Mr.  Dallimore  to  a  reporter,  "or 
else  the  most  celebrated  physicians  of  Lon- 
don were  mistaken. 

"It  was  on  the  15th  of  March,  this  year," 
he  continued,  "when  I  was  in  New  York 
City,  that  I  first  felt  the  symptoms  of  my 
trouble.  I  experienced  difficulty  in  going 
up-stairs,  my  legs  failing  to  support  me.  I 
consulted  a  physician,  who  informed  me 
that  I  had  every  symptom  of  Locomotor 
Ataxia,  but  as  the  case  developed  he  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  Landry's  Paralysis,  and 
knowing  the  nature  of  the  disease,  advised 
me  to  start  for  my  home  and  friends.  I 
gave  up  my  work,  and  on  April  1st  started 
for  London,  Ont.  A  well-known  physician 
was  consulted,  but  I  grew  rapidly  worse, 
and  on  Saturday,  April  7th,  several  eminent 
physicians  held  a  consultation  on  my  case 
and  informed  me  that  I  was  at  death's  door, 
having  but  three  to  six  days  to  live;  still  I 
lingered  on,  by  this  time  completely  par- 
alyzed, my  hands  and  feet  being  dead,  I 
could  hardly  whisper  my  wants  and  could 
only  swallow  liquids.  Oh,  the  misery  of 
those  moments  is  beyond  all  description, 
and  death  would  really  have  been  a  wel- 
come visitor. 

"Now  comes  the  part  that  has  astounded 
the  physicians.  Rev.  Mr.  Gondy,  a  clergy- 
man who  visited  me  in  my  last  hours,  as  he 
supposed,  told  me  of  the  marvelous  cures 
of  paralysis  that  had  been  performed  by 
Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  for  Pale  People.  I 
started  to  take  the  pills  about  April  28th, 
and  a  week  after  that  felt  an  improvement 
in  my  condition.  There  was  a  warm,  tin- 
gling sensation  in  the  limbs  that  had  been 
entirely  dead,  and  I  soon  began  to  move 
my  feet  and  hands ;  the  improvement  con- 
tinued until  May  28th,  when  I  was  taken 
out  of  bed  for  a  drive  and  drove  the  horse 
myself.  By  the  beginning  of  July  I  was 
able  to  walk  up-stairs  alone  and  paid  a  visit 
to  Niagara. 

"Slowly  but  surely  Igained  my  old  health 
and  strength,  leaving  Ontario  for  New  York 
on  October  11th  and  beginning  my  work 
again  on  October  26,  1894.  Cured  of  Lan- 
dry's Paralysis  in  eight  months."  To  con- 
firm his  story  beyond  all  doubt,  Mr. 
Dallimore  made  the  following  affidavit: 

Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me  Decem- 
ber 3, 1S94.  Amos-  C.  Rathbun, 

[seal.]  Notary  Public. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
for  50  cents  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  $2.50. 

RIPE  CUCUMBER  SWEET  PICKLES. 

Pare  twelve  large  cucumbers  and  take 
out  the  pulp.  Cut  them  in  strips  about 
two  inches  wide  and  three  or  four  inches 
long.  Let  them  stand  a  few  minutes. 
Take 

2  pounds  of  sugar, 

1  pint  of  vinegar, 

1  ounce  of  cinnamon, 

14  ounce  of  cloves. 
Boil  together  and  skim.  Then  put  in  the 
cucumbers.  Let  them  cook  until  tender. 
Then  take  them  out  and  let  the  liquor  cook 
fifteen  minutes.  Pour  this  over  the  cucum- 
bers and  cover  tightly. 


SPICED  TOMATOES. 

Take  red  and  yellow  pear-shaped  toma- 
toes, prick  two  or  three  times  with  a  fork, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  let  stand  over  night, 
pack  in  a  glass  jar  and  cover  over  with 
vinegar;  prepared  as  follows  for  a  half- 
gallon  jar: 

1  pint  of  vinegar, 

1  teaspoonful  of  cloves, 

1  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon, 

1  teaspoonful  of  allspice, 

1  teaspoonful  of  pepper, 

1  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
The  spices  should  be  ground.   Let  this 
come  to  a  boil,  then  pour  it  into  jars  and 
seal  immediately. 


A  CASE  FOR  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Now  that  the  photograph-album  has  been 
set  aside,  something  to  take  its  place  is 
suggested  in  our  illustration.  It  is  made 
of  cardboard,  covered  inside  with  thin  silk 
and  outside  with  either  art  linen  or  bolting- 
cloth  over  silk,  painted  in  water-colors. 
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FERN-LEAF  LACE. 

Abbreviations. — K  means  knit  plair. ;  u, 
narrow ;  p,  purl  or  seam ;  o,  over ;  oo,  th  road 
over  twice;  ooo,  throw  thread  over  three 
times ;  si,  slip ;  s  and  b,  slip  and  bind ;  tog, 
together;  st,  stitches;  *  and  **,  repeat  to 
and  from. 

Cast  on  40  stitches  and  knit  once  across 
plain. 

First  row— SI  1,  k  2,  ooo,  k  2,  oo,  p  2  tog, 
k  6,  **  o,  k  1,  o,  *  k  1,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  the  si  st 
over  the  one  just  knit ;  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1) 
twice,  n,  k  5,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2 
tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Second  row— SI  1,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  p 
11,  (k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog)  twice,  k  1,  *  p  10,  k  ], 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4  st,  turn. 

Third  row — S  and  b  off  3  st,  k  4,  oo,  p  3  tog, 
k  6,  **  o,  k  1,  o,  *  k  2,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  the  si  st 
over  the  one  just  knit,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1) 
twice,  n,  k  4,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  2,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2 
tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Fourth  row— Repeat  the  second  row  to  *, 
p  11,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st,  turn. 

Fifth  row— Repeat  the  first  row  to  *,  ** 
k  3,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  the  si  st  over  the  one 
knit,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1)  twice,  n,  k  3,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k  3,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Sixth  row— Repeat  the  second  row  to  *, 
p  12,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4  st,  turn. 

Seventh  row — Repeat  the  third  row  to  *, 
m  k  4,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  the  si  st  over  the  one 
knit,  k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1)  twice,  n,  k  2,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k  4,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Eighth  row — Repeat  the  second  row  to  *, 
p  13,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st,  turn. 

Ninth  row — Repeat  the  first  row  to  *,  ** 
k  5,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  the  si  st  over  the  one  knit, 
k  1,  (oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1)  twice,  n,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  o, 
k  5,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Tenth  row— Repeat  the  second  row  to  *, 
p  14,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k  4  st,  turn.  , 

Eleventh  row — S  and  b  off  3  st,  k  4,  oo,  p  2 
tog,  k  11.   Repeat  from  **  in  the  first  row. 

Twelfth  row— Repeat  the  second  row  to  *, 
p  15,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st,  turn. 

Thirteenth  row — SI  1,  k  4,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k 
11.   Repeat  from  **  in  the  third  row. 

Fourteenth  row — Repeat  the  second  row 
to  *,  p  16,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2,  ooo,  k  3  st, 
turn. 

Fifteenth  row— SI  1,  k  3,  p  1,  k  3,  oo,  p  2 
tog,  k  11,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from  **  in  the 
fifth  row. 

Sixteenth  row — Repeat  the  second  row  to 
*,  p  15,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  8  st,  turn. 

Seventeenth  row— S  and  b  off  3  st,  k  4,  oo, 
tog,  k  1,  n,  k  7,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from  ** 
hi  the  seventh  row. 

Eighteenth  row — Repeat  the  second  row 
to  *,  p  14,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st, 
turn. 

Nineteenth  row— SI  1,  k  2,  ooo,  k  2,  oo,  p 
2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  5,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from  ** 
in  the  ninth  row. 

Twentieth  row — Repeat  the  second  row 
to  *,  p  13,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p  1,  k 
4st,  turn. 

Twenty-first  row — S  and  b  off  3  st,  k  4,  oo, 
p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  8.  Repeat  from  **  in  the 
first  row. 


i-.,w  to  *,  p  10,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st, 
tarn. 

Twenty -seventh  row— SI  1,  k  2,  ooo,  k  2, 

00,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from 
I  m  in  the  seventh  row. 

Twenty-eighth  row— Repeat  the  second 
row  to  *,  p  9,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3,  p 

1,  k  4  st,  turn. 

Twenty-ninth  row— S  and  b  off  3  st,  k  4, 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from  ** 
in  the  ninth  row. 

Thirtieth  row — Repeat  the  second  row  to 
*»  P  8,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st,  turn. 

Repeat  from  the  beginning  of  first  row 
for  the  length  required. 

Ella  McCowen. 


Fern-leaf  Lace. 

Twenty-second,  row— Repeat  the  second 
row  to  *  p  12,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  5  st, 
turn. 

Twenty-third  row— SI  1,  k  2,  ooo,  k  2,  oo, 
P  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  6.  Repeat  from  **  in  the 
third  row. 

Twenty-fourth  row— Repeat  the  second 
row  to  *  p  11,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  3, 
P  1,  k  4  st,  turn. 

Twenty-fifth  row— S  and  b  off  3  st,  k4,  oo, 
P  -  t(Jg,  k  1,  n,  k  4,  o,  k  1,  o.  Repeat  from  ** 
in  the  fifth  row. 

Twenty-sixth  row— Repeat  the  second 


FERN-LEAF  INSERTION. 

Cast  on  21  stitches  and  knit  once  across 
plain. 

First  row— SI  1,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n, 
k  5,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  1,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st, 
turn. 

Second  row— SI  1,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  p 
11,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn,  and  repeat 
every  alternate  row  the  same. 

Third  row— SI  1,  k  1,  oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k 
4,  o,  k  1,  o,  k  2,  n,  k  1, 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Fifth  row— SI  1,  k  1, 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  3,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k  3,  n,  k  1,  oo, 
p  2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Seventh  row— Sll,kl, 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  2,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k  4,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p 
2  tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Ninth  row— SI  1,  k  1, 
oo,  p  2  tog,  k  1,  n,  k  1,  o, 
k  1,  o,  k  5,  n,  k  1,  oo,  p  2 
tog,  k  2  st,  turn. 

Repeat  from  the  first  row  for  the  length 
required.  Ella  McCowen. 
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Baking 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


quickly  cleaned  than  by  scraping,  and 
without  staining  the  hands. 

The  Toilet. — Weak  salt-water  makes  an 
excellent  bath  for  tired  eyes,  and  may  be 
used  either  cold  or  hot,  as  circumstances 
seem  to  demand.  It  is  also  an  excellent 
tonic  for  the  hail-,  and  maybe  applied  as 
often  as  once  a  week  if  rubbed  thoroughly 
into  the  scalp,  but  the  hair  itself  should  be 
wet  as  little  as  possible. 

Salt-water  Baths.— These  baths  are 
said  by  all  physicians  to  be  highly  benefic- 
ial, and  scores  of  persons  are  annually  sent 


ABOUT  THE  HOUSE. 

In  the  •  Dining-room. — A  pretty  and 
serviceable  spread  for  the  dining-table  that 
is  kept  constantly  laid  may  be  made  from 
fine  bleached  flour-sacks.  Sew  four,  six  or 
eight  together  by  laying  one  side  over  the 
other,  turning  in  the  edges  and  stitching 
on  both  sides  so  there  will  be  no  raw  edges. 
Put  a  half-inch  hem  all  around,  and  brier- 
stitch  the  hem  and  each  seam  with  yellow, 
red  or  black  wash  embroidery-cotton. 
Yellow  is  the  prettiest,  but  black  is  at 
the  present  the  most  fashionable. 

A  Corner  Cupboard. — If  one  has  not 
sufficient  cupboard-room,  a  set  of  shelves 
fitted  into  one  corner  of  the  dining-room 
is  a  convenience  that  may  be  made  very 
attractive  by  covering  the  shelves  and  the 
space  between  with  red  or  black  cambric, 
and  tacking  a  two-inch  valance  of  red 
leather  to  the  front  of  each  shelf  with 
brass-headed  tacks.  A  rod  and  curtain  will 
keep  them  fairly  free  from  dust,  but  if 
one's  best  dishes  are  put  on  these  shelves, 
the  curtain  may  be  pushed  to  one  side. 
Pretty  cups,  either  china  or  silver,  should 
be  hung  on  brass  hooks  screwed  into  the 
under  side  of  the  shelves.  The  table  lamps 
j  and  vases  may  be  set  upon  the  upper  shelf, 
and  the  whole  become  a  thing  of  beauty  as 
well  as  a  needed  convenience. 

In  the  Kitchen.— Crushed  egg-shells 
are  the  nicest  things  in  the  world  to  clean 
pots  and  pans  or  any  cooking-utensils  to 
which  the  food  may  have  stuck  or  scorched. 
In  one  well-ordered  kitchen  that  I  know 
of  is  a  box  on  purpose  for  egg-shells,  and 
into  it  they  all  go,  to  be  convenient  when 
needed.  Two  or  three  of  them  crushed 
and  briskly  rubbed  over  the  inside  of  any 
cooking-vessel  will  clean  it  better  and 
more  quickly  than  a  wire  dish-cloth,  beside\ 
scouring  or  polishing  as  nicely  as  if  sand 
were  used.  After  use  in  this  way,  the 
shells  are  fine  and  in  good  condition  to  be 
fed  to  the  poultry  as  a  help  toward  supply- 
ing shell  material,  with  no  danger  of  their 
learning  the  abominable  habit  of  egg- 
eating. 

To  Clean  New  Potatoes.— Every  wom- 
an dislikes  to  prepare  new  potatoes  for  use 
on  account  of  the  unsightly  brown  stain 
left  upon  her  hands.  But  this  may  be  pre- 
vented by  putting  the  potatoes  in  a  deep 
vessel  with  plenty  of  water  and  a  few 
broken  pieces  of  bricks  or  small,  sharp 
stones,  and  with  a  paddle,  smooth  stick  or 
large  spoon,  stirring  them  rapidly  about. 
If  the  potatoes  are  smooth  and  regular,  the 
entire  quantity  will  be  perfectly  cleaned  in 
less  time  than  one  could  scrape  a  half 
dozen.  If  they  are  rough  and  uneven,  the 
eyes  will  have  to  be  cleaned  by  scraping 
them  or  by  rubbing'  with  a  damp  cloth, 
but  in  either  case  it  requires  much  less 
time,  and  leaves  no  stain  upon  the  hands. 
If  too  old  to  clean  in  this  way,  rub  them 
briskly  with  a  coarse  cloth — flannel  pre- 
ferred—and. they  may  be  more  easily  and 
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to  the  seaside  for  the  good  to  be  derived 
from  them ;  but  few  persons  know  of 
the  help  to  be  obtained  from  a  salt-water 
bath  taken  in  their  own  home.  To  the 
bath-water  add  enough  common  table-salt 
to  give  it  a  strong  salty  taste.  Follow  the 
bath  by  a  brisk  rubbing,  and  one  will  be 
both  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  refresh- 
ing, exhilerating  effect.  It  seems  to  act  as 
a  tonic  to  the  entire  system,  resting  and 
rejuvenating  the  tired  body  in  a  most 
pleasant  manner. 

To  Clean  the  Teeth. — As  good  a  den- 
tifrice as  one  can  get,  and  one  within  the 
reach  of  all,  is  common  salt.  The  teeth 
should  be  regularly  cleaned  once  a  day  by 
rubbing  them  lengthwise,  or  up  and  down, 
not  crosswise,  with  a  soft,  damp  cloth 
dipped  in  fine  table-salt.  This  readily  re- 
moves stains  or  discolorations  from  the 
teeth,  imparts  a  fine,  even  brilliant  polish, 
and  renders  the '  gums  firm  and  pink,  as 
well  as  helps  to  sweeten  the  breath.  The 
teeth  should  also  be  lightly  and  easily 
brushed  with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  weak 
salt-water  after  each  meal,  and  the  mouth 
rinsed  out  with  salt-water. 

To  Remove  Vegetable  or  Fruit  Stains 
from  the  Hands. — The  juice  of  a  lemon 
or  of  a  ripe  tomato  will  remove  the  stain 
on  one's  hands  caused  by  green  apples  or 
by  onions.  If  the  stain  is  very  deep,  it 
may  require  two  or  three  applications,  but 
if  the  juice  is  thoroughly  applied  before 
the  stain  has  been  set  by  washing  the 
hands  in  soap-suds,  it  will  effectually  re- 
move it.  If  the  stain  has  been  set  by  soap, 
it  will  have  to  wear  off.  Washing  the 
hands  thoroughly  and  completely  in  fine, 
damp  corn-meal  will  materially  assist  the 
wearing-off  process,  and  every  toilet-table 
should  be  supplied  with  fine  corn-meal. 

To  remove  the  stain  caused  by  any  other 
fruit  than  apples,  as  soon  as  one  is  through 
handling  the  fruit,  wash  the  hands  in  clear 
water,  dry  lightly,  and  immediately,  while 
the  hands  are  yet  damp,  hold  them  over 
the  fumes  of  an  old-fashioned  sulphur 
match.  Repeat  the  process,  if  necessary, 
as  it  is  only  the  phosphorous  fumes,  not 
the  burning  match  itself,  that  removes  the 
stains.        Clara  Sensibaugh  Everts. 


A  CONVENIENCE. 

What  to  do  with  that  chair  was  a  ques- 
tion. The  legs  were  good,  although  the 
back  and  seat  showed  unmistakable  signs 
of  wear.  At  last  a  bright  idea  dawned  into 
the  mind  of  the  owner.  Ere  long  the  un- 
sightly chair  was  changed  into  "a  conve- 
nient convenience." 

The  back  was  sawed  off,  the  legs  var- 
nished, a  denim  cover  (not  cushion)  em- 
broidered in  a  conventional  design  adorned 
the  seat.  A  large  covered  Japanese  work- 
basket  was  placed  upon  it,  and  the  whole 
was  set  in  a  corner  conveniently  near  the 
sewing-machine. 

In  the  basket  was  to  be  found  everything 
necessary  for  sewing,  besides  whatever 
garment  needed  to  be  made  next.   These  J 
garments  were  usually  all  cut  out  and 


basted  preparatory  to  being  "run  upon  the 
machine"  and  finished,  although  some- 
times the  uncut  material  was  placed  there- 
in. Or  perchance  a  dainty  bit  of  fancy 
work  or  hemstitching  would  find  a  place 
there. 

And  still  the  owner  was  not  satisfied.  A 
place  must  be  conjured  up  for  the  clothes 
which  required  mending.  A  search  was 
instituted,  and  another  chair  was  found. 
This  time  not  merely  the  back,  but  also  the 
legs  were  decidedly  weatherbeaten.  The 
back  came  off.  A  bright  cushion  was  placed 
over  the  seat,  a  pretty  curtain  was  strung  on 
a  wire, which  wasfastenedundertheflounce 
of  the  curtain.  And  here,  snugly  tucked 
from  the  inquisitive  gaze  of  the  world,  was 
placed,  after  each  washing,  the  articles  that 
needed  mending. 

Its  place  was  a  variable  one.  There  being 
no  sewing-room  proper,  it  was  at  times  in 
the  kitchen,  at  other  times  in  the  bedroom, 
or  again  in  the  sitting-room ;  but  wherever 
it  was,  it  was  also  undoubtedly  a  great 
convenience,  for  by  means  of  the  wires 
wound  around  the  legs  it  was  made  to  do 
duty  as  a  mending-receptable,  and  still 
could  be  used  as  a  backless  chair. 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


PICCALILLI. 

2  dozen  large  cucumbers,  chopped, 
2  quarts  of  small  onions,  whole, 
1  peck  of  green  tomatoes,  chopped, 
1  dozen  green  peppers,  chopped, 
1  head  of  cabbage,  chopped. 
Sprinkle  one  pint  of  salt  over  this  and 
let  it  stand  over  night,  then  squeeze  out 
very  dry.   Put  in  a  kettle 
i  gallon  of  vinegar, 
1  pint  of  brown  sugar, 
y±  pound  box  of  mustard, 
Y%  ounce  of  turmeric-powder, 
K  ounce  of  cinnamon, 
1  tablespoonful  each  of  allspice,  mace, 
celery  seed,  and  a  little  horse-radish. 
Cook  the  mess  slowly  two  hours,  then 
add  two  hundred  small  pickles  just  as  it 
is  to  come  off  the  stove.  Add  the  mustard 
last,  as  this  thickens  it  and  it  is  apt  to 
burn. 


Pears' 

It  does 
nothing  but 
cleanse. 

It  keeps  the 
skin  soft. 

No  alkali  in 
it;  nothing  but 
soap. 


Hfe  Delicate  Cake 


Easily  removed  without  breaking. 
Perfection  Tins  require  no 
greasing.  10  styles,  round, 
square  and  oblong.  2  layer  tins 
by  mail  30cts.  Circulars  Free. 
Asente  Wanted.  Klchardaon  MXff.Co.,  »  St.,  Bath,  M.I. 

WALL  PAPER. 

Samples  free  from  largest  Wall  Paper  concern  in  U.S 

KAYSER &ALLMAN9%Wtst'Philaila; 


I  find  your  patterns  a  perfect  fit, 
and  want  three  more. 

MRS.  G.  A.  KNOWLES, 
Troy,  Maine. 
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FRIENDSHIP. 

Dear  friend,  I  pray  thee,  if  thou  wouldst  he 
proving 

Thy  strong  regard  for  me, 
Make  me  no  vows.   Lip  service  is  not  loving; 

Let  thy  faith  speak  for  thee. 

Swear  not  to  me  that  nothing  can  divide  us, 

So  little  such  oaths  mean  ; 
But  when  distrust  and  envy  creep  beside  us, 

Let  them  not  come  between. 

Say  not  to  me  the  depths  of  thy  devotion 

Are  deeper  than  the  sea  ; 
But  watch,  lest  doubt,  or  some  unkind  emotion 

Embitter  them  for  me. 

Vow  not  to  love  me  ever  and  forever, 

Words  are  such  idle  tilings; 
But  when  we  differ  in  opinions,  never 

Hurt  me  by  little  stings. 


member 
through 


the 
the 


PROMISCUOUS  PARAGRAPHS. 

With  all  the  writing  and  talk- 
ing about  the  World's  Fair,  I 
have  yet  to  see  or  hear  a 
repetition  of  the  mottoes  on 
the  Peristyle.  Well  I  re- 
brilliant  day  that  I  peered 
dazzling  sunshine,  reading 
with  difficulty,  word  by  word,  the  grand 
sentiments  which  enhanced  the  interest  of 
that  place,  but  which  I  am  convinced  were 
generally  disregarded.  Not  until  recently 
did  I  learn  who  composed  them ;  but  since 
I  know  that  their  author  is  President  Eliot, 
of  Harvard,  my  judgment  of  their  excel- 
lence seems  commended. 

On  the  side  toward  Lake  Michigan,  at  the 
top,  was  this: 

The  Wilderness  and  Solitary  Place 
Shall  be  Glad  for  Them. 

Below  was  the  following  dedication : 
To  The  Bold  Men, 

r 

Their  Names  Remembered  or  Forgotten, 
Who  first  Explored  through  Perils  Manifold 
The  Shores,  Lakes,  Rivers,  Mountains,Valleys, 
Plains, 

Of  This  New  World. 

To  me,  the  finest  touch  in  that  sentence 
is  the  phrase,  "Their  uames  remembered  or 
forgotten.'" 

On  the  inner  side  of  the  Peristyle  was  as 
follows: 

Ye  shall  know  the  Truth,  and  the  Truth  shall 
make  you  Free. 

To  the  Pioneers  of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 
But  bolder  they  who  first  off-cast 
Their  moorings  from  the  habitable  past 
And  ventured  chartless  on  the  sea 
Of  storm-engendering  Liberty. 

*      «-      -»  -a 
Since  suffrage  has  been  granted  to  women 
in  Colorado,  an  estimable  editor  has  written 
his  sentiments  that  women  of  the  West 
are  finer,  stronger,  more  heroic  than  their 
eastern  sisters.   He  attributes  this  to  the 
discipline  they  had  in  the  pioneer  expe-  | 
riences  of  a  new  country.    I  admit  that  : 
they  may  be  more  aggressive  in  the  attitude  ' 


ascribe  all  their  literary  success  to  their 
wives.  Madam  Lie  is  the  same  age  as  her 
husband.  They  were  betrothed  at  nine- 
teen, married  at  twenty-six,  and  are  now 
sixty.  In  Norway  during  the  past  genera- 
tion it  has  not  been  considered  good  f6rm 
for  women  to  take  public  credit  for  their 
talents.  If  you  have  read  rbsen's  plays, 
you  have  a  correct  idea  of  how  society 
there  has  been  ruled  by  conventionality. 
How  sweet  must  be  the  feeling  of  a  wife 
whose  husband  says,  as  does  Jonas  Lie, 
"She  might  well  have  her  name  on  the 
title-pages  of  my  books  as  my  collabora- 
teur.  In  all  that  is  finest  and  best  of  my 
writings,  she  has  her  part." 

if  *  *  * 

Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of 
those  supreme  relations,  the  lover  and  the 
sweetheart,  the  husband  and  the  wife.  Too 
much,  I  mean,  at  the  expense  of  other 
relations.  All  the  stories  tell  of  love  and 
tend  to  marriage.  The  most  versatile 
authors  have  not  overlooked  less  passionate 
loves,  but  do  not  readers  need  to  have  their 
attention  directed  and  their  taste  cultured 
to  some  other  and  equally  worthy  emo- 
tions? Could  not  an  excellent  story  be 
written  about  a  man  who  was,  first  of  all, 
a  good  brother?  Could  not  a  woman  be  a 
heroine  because  of  her  excellence  as  a 
sister?  Shakspere  has  one  character  which 
represents  the  highest  ideal  of  a  daughter, 
Lear's  Cordelia.  Edna  Lyall  has  written  a 
story  (it  is  only  one  of  hers  which  is 
always  in  the  library)  to  show  a  son's  devo- 
tion to  his  father.  Passionate  love  between 
man  and  woman,  at  the  best,  is  half  sel- 
fishness. The  love  that  "seeketh  not  her 
own"  has  a  wider  sphere  and  a  purer 
source.  Gari  Leon. 


OBSERVATION. 

"Mama,  do  you  know  what  this  piece 
of  paper  used  to  be?"  asked  my  seven-year- 
old  son,  as  he  sat  on  the  floor  mending  a 
l  ipped  place  in  the  carpet. 

"No,"  said  I,  absent-mindedly,  for  I  was 
busy  with  my  work. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "it  was  once  a  little 
cotton-seed;  you  know  it  was  made  from 
old  rags,  and  they  were  made  from'  cotton, 
and  the  cotton-plant  was  once  a  little  seed." 

"Why,  yes,  of  course,"  said  I,  now  very 
much  interested  in  the  train  of  thought 
which  I  saw  he  had  been  following. 

"Let  us  look  in  the  encyclopedia  and 
fiud  out  something  about  the  manufacture 
of  paper." 

And  very  interesting  to  this  young 
reasoner  did  the  investigation  prove  to  be. 

At  another  time  his  attention  was  di- 
rected to  the  divisibility  of  matter  by  a 
piece  of  string  he  was  dissecting,  as  he 
noticed  that  each  minute  thread  was  made 
up  of  still  smaller  ones. 

With  what  little  effort  can  a  child's 
attention  be  directed  in  channels  which 
will  call  forth  his  reasoning  powers,  thus 


place  at  the  table  by  the  conversation  being 
directed  to  articles  in  daily  use  there,  such 
as  salt,  pepper,  spice,  etc.  The  sources 
from  which  salt  is  obtained  and  its  various 
uses  would  be  very  instructive  and  inter- 
esting to  our  boys  and  girls,  and  to  many 
older  ones  likewise.  And  who  would  not 
enjoy  an  imaginary  journey  to  far-away 
Ceylon  and  other  countries  where  "spicy 
breezes  blow,"  to  learn  about  the  spices 
which  add  so  much  to  our  savory  dishes? 
To  this  day  the  delightful  sketches  which 
I  read  long  ago  in  the  i 
Golden  Hours  when  a 
little  girl,  of  the  nutmeg 
and  other  products  of 
these  tropical  islands, 
linger  pleasantly  in  my 
memory. 

Let  us  guide  and  direct 
our  children  in  habits  of 
observation ;  and  often- 
times those  objects 
which  seem  dull  and 
commonplace  will,  in 
the  light  of  investiga- 
tion, seem  marvelous 
and  beautiful. 
Mary  Virden  Shutt. 


ful  study  of  her  various  rooms  and  ar- 
ranged everything  especially  suitable  for 
those  definite  places.  Everything  is  in 
perfect  accord  with  its  neighbor.  Nothing 
is  present  to  detract  from  the  appearance 
of  the  whole. 

She  says:  "Many  an  otherwise  tasteful 
apartment  is  spoiled  by  the  presence  of 
just  one  article  of  furniture  which  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  others."  Let  the  fur- 
nishings be  inexpensive,  if  necessary,  but 
if  there  be  no  detracting  element,  the  gen- 


CENTERPIECE  OF  DRAWN- 
WORK. 

The  centerpiece,  when 
completed,  should  meas- 
ure twenty-five  inches 
square,  and  should  be 
made  of  linen  lawn. 
Turn  and  hemstitch  the 
two-and-one-half  -inch 
hem  first,  to  keep  the 
goods  from  frayingat  the 
edges.  One  half  inch  from  the  hemstitch- 
ing draw  the  threads  for  the  border,  which 
is  one  and  one  quarter  inches  wide.  Knot- 
stitch  the  threads  on  both  sides  all  around, 
then  knot  them  together  in  bunches  of 
four,  as  illustrated.  Buttonhole  the  two 
raw  edges  of  the  open  squares  in  the  cor- 
ners and  fill  in  with  fancy  stitching. 

Next  leave  a  plain  strip  one  and  one 
half  inches  wide  on  all  sides  and  measure 
the  inside  edges  of  this  strip  into  spaces 
of  three  fourths  of  an  inch.  Then  draw  the 
threads  forming  the  squares,  thus  making 
the  entire  body  Openwork.  Fill  in  the 
stitches,  making  the  spiders  with  the  last 
thread  used.  All  raw  edges  must  always 
be  buttonhole-stitched,  and  this  can  be 
done  the  best  before  the  threads  are  cut. 
The  centerpiece  should  be  lined  with 
colored  goods  to  correspond  with  the  other 
table  decorations.        Grace  McCowen. 


Centerpiece  of  Drawn-work. 

eral  appearance  can  be  that  of  beauty,  if 
not  elegance,  and  your  house  will  be  pro- 
nounced "well  furnished." 

Ella  Bartlett  Simmons. 


Table-center. 


of  their  heroism,  but  quiet,  patient  endur- 
ance of  things  intangible  and  unpietur- 
esque  is  as  great  a  virtue  (though  a  quiet 
one)  as  the  more  vocal  and  active  duties  of 
the  explorer.  In  fact,  the  quiet  heroines 
are  the  greatest,  for  they  persist  in  heroism 
without  the  stimulus  of  applause. 

The  three  greatest  writers  of  Norway  are 
said  to  be  Bjornson,  Ibsen  and  Jonas  Lie. 
The  last  is  one  of  those  authors  (like  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Alphonse  Daudet)  who 


developing  habits  of  thought  and  observa- 
tion which  will  be  of  inestimable  value  to 
him  in  after  years,  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  to  keep  mischievous  thoughts  from 
the  young,  susceptible  mind. 

The  mothers  who  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  little  occurrences  in 
every-dr  y  life  furnish  a  topic  which  is  at 
once  instructive  and  entertaining  to  the 
young  minds  growing  up  around  them. 

How  many  pleasant  talks  might  take 


AVE  ATQUE  VALE. 

We  must  play  our  parts,  love, 

On  life's  stage,  you  know; 
Hide  our  broken  hearts,  love, 

From  the  footlight's  glow, 
While  fate  wields  the  baton, 

Till  the  music  stops, 
Till  we  get  our  wages, 

When  the  curtain  drops. 
Though  the  music  sinking 

To  a  minor  key 
Makes  the  world  the  vast  playhouse 

Sad  for  you  and  me, 
Duty  is  our  prompter, 

Answer  to  her  calls— 
And  we  shall  get  our  wages 

When  the  curtain  falls. 

—Pall  Mall  Budget. 


TABLE-CENTER. 

Use  fine  linen  for  material,  working  the 
edge  with  Roman  floss  or  twisted  silk; 
the  latter  being  much  in  favor,  as  the  filo 
is  so  very  tedious.  The  strawberries  and 
leaves  are  worked  in  colors.  It  is  a  very 
satisfactory  design  when  finished. 


TOO  MUCH  OF  A  GOOD  THING. 

I  have  a  friend  who  has  the  neatest,  pret- 
tiest little  home  of  any  one  around.  Should 
you  enter  her  house  you  would  instinctive- 
ly say,  "How  beautiful!  How  richly  fur- 
nished !"  Upon  closer  inspection,  however, 
you  would  decide  that  although  everything 
was  beautiful,  nothing  was  expensive,  and 
what  would  further  surprise  you  would  be 
the  exceeding  simplicity  of  it  all. 

Herein  lies  the  charm.  Nine  houses  out 
of  ten  have  too  many  things  in  them. 
There  can  be  "too  much  of  a  good  thing." 
If  extravagance  is  displayed  in  anything, 
it  is  in  my  friend's  picture-frames.  (The 
pictures,  and  beauties  they  are,  are  all  her 
own  work.)  Having  handsome  pictures 
and  frames,  the  necessity  of  numberless 
meaningless  drapes  and  throws  is  done 
away  with. 

She  has  many  fancy  articles  packed  away, 
because  she  says  the  rooms  of  the  house 
where  they  are  now  living  are  too  small  to 
accommodate  them.  She  has  made  a  care- 


WALKING. 

A  Delsarte  teacher,  who  is  peculiar  in 
knowing  something  of  Delsarte's  system 
of  expression,  says  that  women  can  im- 
prove their  walk  without  a  teacher,  though 
they  can't  learn  about  walking  from  print. 
The  proper  length  of  the  step  is  twice  the 
length  of  one  foot,  and  is  measured  from 
the  hollow  of  one  foot  to  the  hollow  of  the 
other.  Now,  take  a  piece  of  tape  and  sew 
on  it  bits  of  flannel  at  intervals  twice  the 
length  of  one  of  your  feet,  stretch  it  across 
the  longest  room  you  have  at  your  dis- 
posal, and*  you  are  ready  for  practice. 
Maybe  you  don't  know  that  each  foot 
should  cross  the  same  line  with  each  suc- 
cessive step?  It  should — that  is  very  im- 
portant—so  now  you  must  walk  your  tape 
and  set  one  foot  and  then  the  other  right 
over  one  of  these  bits  of  flannel,  letting 
the  flannel  come  just  under  the  instep. 
Do  this  and  turn  your  toes  out  well  and 
swing  your  leg  from  the  thigh,  and  you 
are  far  on  the  road  to  a  beautiful  walk. 


IN  COLONIAL  DAYS. 

How  many  of  our  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  following  words?  Yet  they  were 
all  of  good  usage  in  colonial  days:  Alli- 
banies,  balcony,  bishops,  baths,  horsehair 
bonnets,  mushmellon  bonnets,  whalebone 
bonnets,  wagon  bonnets,  beehive  bonnets, 
flap  breeches,  slit  breeches,  Franklin's 
(broadcloth  breeches,  lined  with  leather), 
iron  busks,  whalebone  busks,  conch-shell 
buttons  (Washington  had  a  set),  byram 
caushets,  cork  rumps,  cushloes,  cuttanees, 
cue  de  Paris,  chuckloes,  dannador,  dick- 
mansoy,  everlasting,  florettes,  flaps,  great 
coat,  gray,  durey,  gulix,  roll-up  stockings, 
issinghams,  huckabacks,  Job's  tears,  kit- 
isols,  lemonees,  morning  gowns,  moree, 
naffermany,  nun's  petticoat  breeches,  sax- 
lingham,  side-locks,  skimmers,  small- 
cloths,  splice,  clim'd  soosus,  spectacles, 
hollow-breasted  stays,  pack-thread  stays, 
stiffners,  tandems,  ticklenberg,  tout-pies, 
thrumbs,  turketts,  oiled  linen,  shagreen 
and  turtle-shell. 


TO  DISTINGUISH  THE  GENUINE. 

One  of  the  easiest  and  most  trustworthy 
modes  of  determining  whether  a  supposed 
diamond  is  genuine  or  false  is  as  follows: 
Pierce  a  hole  in  a  card  with  a  needle  or  pin, 
and  then  look  at  it,  using  the  stone  as  a 
lens.  If  the  supposed  diamond  is  genuine 
you  will  see  but  one  hole ;  if  false,  two  will 
appear.  With  an  imitation  stone  you  may 
also  see  the  lines  on  the  skin  of  your 
finger;  with  a  true  gem  you  cannot. 

I  like  your  patterns  very  much.  The3'  seem 
like  a  Godsend  to  poor  people. 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Crawford,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 


Your  patterns  are  a  great  attraction.  It  is 
an  inducement  to  take  the  paper  for  them 
alone.   Ltjcinda  Sigler,  Manchester,- Tenn. 
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Free  to  Any  Address  Our  New  8=page  Catalogue,  Illustrating  Nearly  200  Stylish  Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses',  Children's  and  Infants'  Garments. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  SO  cents,  post-paid. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  ,of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bach. 
Postage  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  ivilh  a  picture  of  the  garment 


to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for 
every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  Your  order  will 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on  EACH  pattern,  except 
on  skirl  and  other  heavy  patterns,  2  cents  exlrc. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  6380.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6299.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6367.— Ladies'  Waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6429.— Child's  Reefer.  11c. 
Sizes,  20, 22, 24, 26,  28  inches  breast. 


No.  6407.— Ladies'  Godet  Skirt. 
12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6311.— Girls'  Frock.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  6,  8, 10,  12  years. 


No.  6332.— Ladies'  House  Gown,  or 
Wrapper.    12  cents. 
Sizes,  32, 34, 36, 38, 40  inches  bust. 


No.  6437.— Ladies'  Eight-gored 

Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28, 30  inches  waist. 


No.  6377.— Child's  Frock.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  18,  20,  22,  24  inches  breast. 


No.  6418,— Ladies'  Tea-gown.  12c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6445.— Ladies'  Basque.  He. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6446.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6470.^Girls'  Costume. 
Sizes,  8,  10,  12  years. 


He. 


No.  6397.— Child's  Apron.  11c 
Sizes,  20,  22,  24,  26  inches  breast. 


No.  6432.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6428.— Boys'  Reefer.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10  years. 


No.  6434.— Ladies'  Pointed  Basque, 
with  Plaits  Laid  On.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6471.— Ladies'  Blazer.  Uc. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6433.— Ladies'  Belted  Eton 

Jacket.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.6399.— Ladies'  Blouse  Waist.  Uc, 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  G452.— Ladies'  Waist.  Uc. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6442.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12c. 
Sizes,  22,  24, 26, 28, 30  inches  waist. 


No.  6454.— Girls'  Frock.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8, 10, 12  years. 


No.  6393.— Ladies'  Jacket.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6364.— Boys'  Shirt-waist. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  years. 


No.  6414.— Boys'  Box-plaited 
11c.  Shirt-waist.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  20, 22,  24, 26,  28  inches  breast. 
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#uv  Sunday  gtfttrnoon. 


THOUGHTS  IN  A  WHEAT-FIELD. 

In  his  wide  fields  walks  the  Master, 
In  hislfair  fields,  ripe  for  harvest. 
Where  the  evening  sun  shines  slantwise 
On  the  rich  ears  heavy  bending; 

Saith  the  Master:  "It  is  Dime." 
Though  no  leaf  shows  brown  decadence, 
And  September's  nightly  frost-bite 
Only  reddens  the  horizon, 
"It  is  full  time,"  saith  the  Master, 

The  wise  Master,  "It  is  time." 

Who  shall  know  the  Master's  coming? 
Whether  it  be  dawn  or  sunset, 
When  night  dews  weigh  down  the  wheat-ears, 
Or  while  noon  rides  high  in  heaven, 

Sleeping  lies  the  yellow  field. 
Only,  may  thy  voice,  good  Master, 
Peal  above  the  reapers'  chorus 
And  dull  sound  of  sheaves  slow  falling, 

"Gather  all  into  my  garner, 

For  it  is  my  harvest-time." 

—Dinah  Mulock  Craik. 


THE  NEW  FUTURE. 

The  expression  is  a  peculiar  one. 
It  caught  our  attention  as  we 
glaneed  through  a  monthly 
called  the  King's  Messenger. 
After  placing  before  us  as  the 
impending  events,  the  coming 
of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
the  glorification  of  the  children  of  God, 
the  writer  thus  defines  the  meaning  of  the 
expression:  "The  new  future  is  Christ's. 
He  is  to  elevate  man  to  partake  of  its 
service  and  glory.  This  he  is  now  doing. 
His  -work  of  development  is  marvelous 
and  glorious,  going  on  to  perfection,  more 
and  more  unto  the  perfect  day.  He  is  now 
to  repair  and  restore.  Sin  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus  is  to  be  perfected.  What  we 
lost  in  Adam  is  to  be  regained  in  Christ. 
The  original  plan  is  to  be  resumed  and 
realized.  We  are  to  talk  with  God,  to  live 
in  Eden,  to  eat  of  the  trees  and  bring  forth 
the  fruits  thereof.  The  children  of  God 
are  to  be  purified  and  prepared,  the  family 
of  God  is  to  be  complete,  and  the  work  of 
salvation  finished. 

"Our  Jesus  is  to  come  again,  and  when 
he  comes,  this  dark  and  tangled  web  of 
life  will  be  unraveled,  his  dear  ones  will 
hear  his  voice,  and  the  same  power  that 
raised  up  our  Elder  Brother  will  raise  his 
loved  ones  from  their  graves,  and  'we 
V  which  are  alive  and  remain  shall  be 
caught  up  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air, 
and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord.' 
We  know  that  in  everything  relating  to 
the  future  there  is  great  mystery.  We 
cannot  judge  it  by  the  past— for  it  will  be 
altogether  new;  we  cannot  argue,  nor 
debate,  nor  explain;  we  cannot  form  a 
correct  idea:  all  we  can  do  is  to  trust  and 
believe.  We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  time 
when  all  things  are  to  become  new;  when 
the  crowning  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
be  accomplished;  when  he  will  bring  us 
into  harmony  with  himself,  and  we  will 
be  like  Jesus,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  he  is. 
The  new  future  is  upon  us." 

This  pointed  outline  meets  our  view  of 
the  future  that  awaits  the  people  of  God. 
If  anything,  we  are  also  convinced  that  we 
can  form  "a  correct  idea"  of  the  outline  of 
coming  events.  In  fact,  we  believe  our 
brother  editor  has  given  it  himself.  When 
he  says  "the  original  plan"  concerning 
man  and  his  world  "is  to  be  resumed 
and  realized,"  he  strikes  the  key-note 
of  the  whole  matter.  Blessed  "times  of 
restitution"  are  coming.  He  who  as  our 
Redeemer  has  brought  back  man  and  his 
forfeited  estate  is  to  bring  back  made 
perfect  and  glorious  what  sin  has  marred 
and  defiled.  Dear  reader,  get  ready  for  the 
new  future.  It  is  drawing  near.  It  will, 
we  believe,  soon  be  ushered  in. — Messiah's 
Herald. 

READ  GREAT  BOOKS. 

Canon  Farrar  says :  "Read  great  books ; 
enrich  your  mind  with  noble  sentiments." 
The  truly  great  books  are  good  books,  and 
no  young  person  can  afford  to  read  any 
other  than  good  books.  The  curse  of 
thousands  of  young  people  to-day  is  the 
reading  of  little  books — books  which  ai-e 
little  because  they  contain  small  ideas  of 
manhood,  of  citizenship,  of  society,  of 
personal  honor,  of  righteousness.  There 
are  many  popular  books  which  are  inter- 
spersed with  little  flings  at  Christianity, 
with  caricatures  on  personal  piety  and 
with  shy  suggestions  that  the  Bible  is  a 
book  behind  the  times.  Remember  that 
the  devil  never  advises  any  young  person 
to  read  the  really  great  books.  He  is  too 
selfish  to  do  this. 

Remember,  ajsp,  that  the  devil  is  greatly 


interested  in  books,  and  that  in  the  sort  in 
which  he  is  exceedingly  anxious  to  have 
the  young  people  interested.  And  forget 
not  that  when  the  adversary  cannot  get 
young  people  to  read  his  little  books,  he 
prefers  that  they  read  small  books,  good  so 
far  as  they  go,  instead  of  the  great  books 
full  of  solid  thought  on  high  subjects. 
Why?  Because  the  little  books  cannot 
furnish  strong  mental  discipline,  cannot 
develop  large  intellectual  power,  cannot 
rightly  equip  the  mind  for  the  best  service 
for  God  and  humanity.  If  Satan,  cannot 
prevent  a  young  person  from  becoming  a 
Christian,  his  next  best  scheme  is  to  try 
to  have  the  young  person  remain  as  little 
and  inefficient  a  Christian  as  possible. 
This  is  Satanic  sharpness.  Now,  we  all 
know  that  it  is  vastly  easier  to  read  a  good 
little  book  than  it  is  to  read  a  good  great 
one;  but  the  very  effort  required  in  read- 
ing a  great  book — one  far  beyond  our  com- 
prehension in  some  respects — is  invaluable 
as  a  mental  discipline,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  moral  influence  of  the  book  upon  us. 
And  be  sure  to  read  the  great  Bible. — 
Young  Men's  Era. 

LITTLE  SINS. 

Many  a  brave  man  who  outlived  storm 
after  storm  of  shot  and  shell  died  at  last 
from  the  ravages  of  things  bought  of  his 
own  suiter,  while  others  came  home  to 
marry  death  at  the  altars  of  dissipation. 
Hundreds  of  men  who  have  borne  the 
great  trials  of  life  with  a  spirit  of  sweetness 
and  resignation  that  made  their  lives 
appear  to  others  great  Gibraltars  of  grace, 
have  in  the  retirement  of  home  got  mad 
in  a  minute  simply  because  the  milk  was 
sour  or  there  was  too  much  flour  in  the 
gravy.  Multitudes  of  Christian  women, 
who  have  passed  through  the  deep  waters 
of  affliction  with  a  spirit  of  unbroken 
peace  and  a  trust  in  God  that  grew  stronger 
and  stronger  as  the  sky  became  blacker 
and  blacker,  have  gone  down  so  deep  into 
the  cave  of  gloom  that  it  seemed  as  though 
the  very  sun  itself  had  become  a  great 
black  iceberg,  just  because  the  hired  girl 
could  not  fry  potatoes  to  suit  them,  or 
"that  boy"  would  not  ever  wipe  off  his 
muddy  boots  when  he  came  into  the 
parlor.  And  people  who  had  made  a 
solemn  covenant  with  themselves  and 
God  that  they  would  praise  the  Lord  at 
all  times  though  the  heavens  should  fall, 
have  got  clear  out  of  patience  because 
somebody  happened  to  talk  too  long  or 
pray  too  loud  in  the  prayer-meeting.  No, 
it  is  not  the  great  dragon  sins  that  come 
out  against  us  and  slay  us,  as  we  go 
marching  happily  on  our  way  toward  God, 
but  the  little,  insignificant  and  contempti- 
ble viper  sins  that  steal  upon  us  while  we 
sleep,  and  poison  us  with  their  sting. 
Mosquitoes  drink  more  blood  than  lions. — 
Ram's  Horn. 


A  TAP-ROOT. 

No  one1  ever  saw  a  black  hickory-tree 
blown  out  of  root.  The  hurricane  may 
twist  it  off  or  break  it  down,  though  even 
that  seldom  occurs,  but  it  cannot  drag  it 
out  of  the  ground.  The  reason  is  that  this 
tree,  while  it  sends  out  plenty  of  surface 
roots,  always  sends  a  strong  tap-root 
straight  down  into  the  solid  subsoil,  and 
lays  hold  of  the  foundations  of  stone  or 
clay  or  hardpan,  as  the  case  may  be. 
There  are  other  trees — the  beech,  maple 
and  ash — which  interlace  the  surface  with 
a  web  of  roots,  but  in  a  storm,  especially  if 
the  ground  previously'  has  been  water- 
soaked,  over  they  go !  A  Christian  is  not 
safe  and  reliable  unless  he  has  sent  a  tap- 
root down  into  the  hard,  strong  foundations 
of  Christian  doctrine.  Surface  roots  of 
setitiment  and  emotion  have  their  uses, 
but  they  are  not  good  for  much,  either  in 
a  dry  time  or  in  a  tempest. 


DANIELS  OR  JONAHS. 

No  one  can  choose  his  duties.  He  must 
accept  or  reject  those  which  Providence 
presents.  There  is  no  third  course.  He 
may  shut  his  eyes  to  the  light,  and  try  to 
persuade  himself  that  some  things  more 
pleasant,  and  not  these  painful,  difficult 
things,  are  what  is  required  of  him.  But 
it  will  be  of  no  use.  They  will  remain 
duties  just  the  same.  If  they  come  to  him 
in  the  order  of  God's  will,  his  only  hope  of 
true  peace  and  prosperity  lies  in  manfully 
performing  them.  He  will  not,  by  en- 
deavoring to  flee,  escape  the  pain  or  the 
trouble  from  which  he  shrinks.  Pain  and 
trouble  are  inevitable  to  everyone  who 
lives.  But  one  may  very  easily  lose  the 
consolation,  the  high  support,  the  glorious 
thrill  of  joy,  the  developed  character,  the 
ennobled  manhood  or  womanhood,  which 
come  only  to  him  or  her  who  stands  firmly 
in  the  place  allotted  and  holds  bravely  till 


death  the  post  assigned.  Genuine  heroism 
may  lie  shown  in  humble  homes.  Daniels 
and  Jonahs — alas!  many  more  of  the  latter 
than  the  former — are  seen  on  every  side. 
To  trust  in  God  and  do  the  right  remains, 
amid  all  changing  fashions,  the  one  path 
to  lasting  renown. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE  BIBLE. 

Successful  Bible  study  depends  very 
muc!)  on  how  the  Bible  is  used.  Some 
practical  suggestions  on  this  point  are 
contained  in  the  following: 

1.  Have  for  constant  use  a  small  portable 
Bible  with  complete  marginal  references. 

2.  Carry  a  Bible  or  Testament  with  you. 

3.  Mark  freely  with  ink  upon  it  promises 
such  as  Isaiah  xli.  13  to  Christians,  and 
invitations  to  unconverted  (Rev.  iii.  20  and 
xxii.  17).  Brief  notes  may  be  written  upon 
the  margin. 

4.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  simply  read- 
ing a  chapter  thrice  daily,  but  study  out 
the  full  meaning  of  at  least  one  verse  a  dry. 

5.  Study  to  know  the  whole  truth  con- 
tained in  a  single  incident  or  a  single 
miracle— when  and  why  written,  how  it 
applies  to  self,  and  how  to  use  it  for  others. 

6.  Study  to  know  what  for  and  to  whom 
each  book  of  the  Bible  was  written. 

7.  Believe  every  word  of  the  Bible. 

8.  Learn  one  verse  of  Scripture  each  day. 
Verses  from  memory  will  be  wonderfully 
useful  in  your  work  for  the  impenitent. 

9.  Study  how  to  use  the  Bible  to  lead  a 
soul  to  Christ. 

10.  Set  apart  fifteen  minutes  each  day  for 
studying  it;  this  little  will  be  grand  in 
result. 

11.  Read  the  book  as  if  it  were  written 
for  yourself  only. 

12.  Always  ask  God  to  help  you  under- 
stand it,  and  then  expect  he  will. — Religiotis 
Telescope. 


PLEASURES  AND  AMUSEMENTS. 

In  regard  to  the  lawfulness  of  certain 
pursuits,  pleasures  and  amusements,  we 
may  confidently  say  that  whatever  is 
found  to  unfit  you  for  religious  duties,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  performance  of  them, 
whatever  dissipates  your  mind  or  cools 
the  fervor  of  your  devotions,  whatever 
indisposes  you  to  read  your  Bible,  or  to 
engage  in  prayer,  wherever  the  thought  of 
a  bleeding  Savior  or  a  holy  God,  of  the 
hour  of  death  or  of  the  day  of  judgment, 
falls  like  a  cold  shadow  on  your  enjoy- 
ment, the  pleasures  which  you  cannot 
thank  God  for,  on  which  you  cannot  ask 
his  blessing,  whose  recollections  will 
haunt  a  dying-bed,  and  plant  sharp  thorns 
in  its  uneasy  pillow — these  are  not  for 
you.  These  eschew,  in  these  be  not  con- 
formed to  the  world,  but  transformed  by 
the  renewing  of  your  minds.  Never  go 
where  you  cannot  ask  God  to  go  with  you ; 
never  indulge  in  any  pleasure  which  will 
not  bear  the  morning  reflections. — D. 
Guthrie. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  STOP  TOBACCO? 


YOU  CAN  BE  CUBED  WHILE  USING  IT. 

The  habit  of  using  tobacco  grows  on  a  man 
until  grave  diseased  conditions  are  produced. 
Tobacco  causes  cancer  of  the  mouth  and 
stomach ;  dyspepsia;  loss  of  memory;  nervous 
affections;  congestion  of  the  retina,  and 
wasting  of  the  optic  nerve,  resulting  in  im- 
pairment of  vision,  even  to  the  extent  of 
blindness;  dizziness,  or  vertigo;  tobacco 
asthma;  nightly  suffocation;  dull  pain  in 
region  of  the  heart,  followed  later  by  sharp 
pains,  palpitation  and  weakened  pulse,  re- 
sulting in  fatal  heart  disease.  It  also  causes 
loss  of  vitality. 

QUIT,  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE. 

To  quit  suddenly  is  too  severe  a  shock  to  the 
system,  as  tobacco — to  an  inveterate  user, 
becomes  a  stimulant  that  his  system  con- 
tinually craves.  "BACO-CURO"  is  a  scientific 
and  reliable  vegetable  remedy,  guaranteed  to 
be  perfectly  harmless,  and  which  has  been  in 
use  for  the  last  twenty-three  years,  having 
cured  thousands  of  habitual  tobacco  users — 
smokers,  chewers  and  snuff-dippers. 

YOU  CAN  USE  ALL  THE  TOBACCO  YOU 
WANT,  WHILE  TAKING  "BACO-CURO."  IT 
WILL  NOTIFY  YOU  WHEN  TO  STOP.  WE 
GIVE  A  WRITTEN  GUARANTEE  to  per- 
manently cure  any  case  with  three  boxes,  or 
refund  the  money  with  ten  per  cent  interest. 

"BACO-CURO"  is  not  a  substitute,  but  a 
reliable  and  scientific  cure—which  absolutely 
destroys  the  craving  for  tobacco  without  the 
aid  of  will  power,  and  with  no  inconvenience. 
It  leaves  the  system  as  pure  and  free  from 
nicotine,  as  the  day  you  took  your  first  chew 
or  smoke. 

Sold  by  all  druggists,  at  S1.00  per  box,  three 
boxes,  (thirty  days  treatment,  and  GUAR- 
ANTEED CURE,)  82.50,  or  sent  direct  upon 
receipt  of  price.  SEND  SIX  TWO-CENT 
STAMPS  FOR  SAMPLE  BOX,  BOOKLET 
AND  PROOFS  FREE.  Eureka  Chemical 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Manufacturing 
Chemists,  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 


Leather  gets 

hard  and  brittle — use  Vacuum  Leather 
Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe- 
store,  25c  a  half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ; 
book  "How  to  Take  Care  of  Leather," 
and  swob,  both  free;  use  enough  to 
find  out ;  if  you  don't  like  it,  take  the 
can  back  and  get  the  whole  of  your 
money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere— handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.    If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


H0MESTUDY 

■  M^0  III  iHhaiKi.etcthoroughlyt 


Home.  Low  rates 

BRYANT&  STI 


Book-keeping,  Penman 
■  ship,  Arithmetic,  Short* 
thoroughly  taught  by  Mail  atstudent*a 

rfect  satisfaction.  Cat.  free.  Trial  lesson  10a 

"ON,  30 College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 


PATENTS 


LEHJIAW,  PATTIS05  &  5ESBIT, 

Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Free.   Send  for  circulars 


"FRANKLIN   COLLEGE,  New  Athena,  O. 

A  Begins  71st  year  Sept.  2.  Board,  tuition,  fur- 
nished room,  and  books,  $2. SO  to  $3  a  week;  8  courses; 
no  saloons.  Cheap,  safe.  Largest  attendance  yet. 
Catalog  free.  W.  A.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.,  PreB. 


GLOVER   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

WEST  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 

Both  sexes.  Prepares  for  Freshman  year  in  the  best 
colleges.  Literary,  Art  and  Musical  Department. 
Tuition  in  Literary  Department,  $30.00  a  year.  Next 
term  opens  September  9th.  For  catalogue  or  other  in- 
formation address  the  president.  Mention  this  paper. 
REV.  DAVID  BEYTH,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 


SAVE  %  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  its  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  Btove  or  furnace  does  the  work  ot 
TWO.     Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

No.  8  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  t. 


RIPA-NS 

TABULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  best  Medicine 
known  for  Indigestion,  Biliousness.  Head- 
ache, Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic 
Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness,  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery,  Offensive  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Liver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabuletj  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  mo6t  delicate  constitution.  Are  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 

Price— 50  cents  per  box.  May  be  ordered 
through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 

THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.. 

lu  SraucE  Street,  New  York  City. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Warranted 
To  Wash 

AS  CLEAN  AS  CAN  BE 

done  on  the  washboard  in  half  75,000  in  fuse, 
the  time,  with  half  the  work  of  the  old  way .  TerrilTs 
Perfect  Washer  will  be  sent  on  trial  at  wholesale 
price;  if  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Live 
aeents  wanted.  For  terms,  prices,  etc.,  write 
PORTLAND  MFG.  CO..  Box  4,  Portland,  Mich. 


HT5I4 


LADIES 


KARAT  iCOLD 


PLATE- 
CUT  TltlS  OUT  and  send  itto 
us  with  your  name  and  address 
and  we  will  send  yon  this  beautiful 
gold  finished  watch  by  express  for 
examination.  You  examine  it  at 
the  express  office,  and  if  yon  think 
it  a  bargain  pay  our  sample  price 
$2.75,  and  it  is  yours.  It  is  magni- 
ficently engraved  arjd  equal  In 
appearance  to  a  genuine  Solid 
Gold  watch.  A  guarantee  for  5 
years  and  beautiful  gold  plat* 
chain  and  charm  sent  free  with 
every  watch,  write  to-day,this  may 
not  appear  apain;  mention  whether 
vou   want   cents'  or  ladies'  siie. 

THE  NATIONAL  MFC. 
&  IMPORTING  CO., 

334  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


25c. 


with  order,  balance  99. 70  C.O.D. 
and'express  charges,  buys  a  genu* 
ine  d*  carbonized  steel,  F.  &  W.  auto- 
matic s-elf-cocking,  nickel  plated,  rub- 
ber handled,  5  shot  Revolver,  33  or  38 
8.  <fc  \V.  model,  best  grade.  The  theap 
imitation,  made  of  castiroa,  nickel  plat- 
ed, only  SI .  85.  State  which  wanted,  steel  or  iron  revolver 
Our  prices  are  lower  than  any  others,  quality  considered. 
Kir t laud  Bros.  <fc  Co.  Ill  Nassau  St.  New  York 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  40a 
Illustrations,  mailed  free ;  tt  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands; 

LYON  &  HEALY,  32  Adams  Street,  Chicago*. 


CARD  PRINTlKflffE 

Sets  »nr  same  in  one  minute;  print£%QQ  cufig  aa 
hour.  TOU  can  make  money  with  i*.  4tfontof 
pretty  tjpe.  also  Indelible  Ink,  Type  'Holder,  Pad* 
and  Tweexere.  Beat  Linen  Marker;  worth  |L00. 
Sample  mailed  FREE  for  10c.  stain  pi  for  poatareoa 
outfit  and  large  catalogue  of 1000  Bargains. 
E.H.  IngerKoll  &  Bro.  65  Cortlaadt  St.A.Y.  Gij 


FROM  THE  BALL-ROOM  TO  HELL.. 

By  T.  A.  Faulkner,  Ex-Dancing  Master.  Ib  there  any 
harm  in  dancing  ?  Read  this  book  before  you  answer. 
If  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  your  investment,  return 
the  book,  and  money  will  be  refunded.  Endorsed  by 
the  leading  papers  and  preachers.  Sent  post-paid  on 
receipt  of  25  cts.   JOHN  HOSKINS,  Cirtsville,  W.  Va. 
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It  will  pay  you  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON»on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor 
and  cost  ot  files.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

Fully  Warranted. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.   HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 
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DA  I  INI  THE  CHEAPEST, 
L/rM  I  ^THE  STRONCEST, 
wmmmmmammmm  T H  E  MOST  DURABLE 


STEEL  CORN  CUTTER, 


A  PRONOUNCED  SUCCESS-THE  VERDICT  IS  UNANIMOUS. 


An  Entirely  New  Departure. 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE. 


ADJUSTABLE,  PRAC 
TICAL,  SAFETY  SEAT, 
EASY    TO     RIDE,  SAFETY 
SHAFT,    SAFETY  GUARDS, 
REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 

Mention  where 


"I  think  it  by  far  tho  best  corn  cutter  I  cvor  Haw." 

H.  U.  WILLIAMS,  Shenandoah,  la. 
"Works  splendid.   A  valuable  implement;  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  com 
grower."  N.  GIBBS,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. 

"Find  it  satisfactory  in  every  way.   I  would  not  raise  corn  without  one." 

J.  S.  HOCKINM,  Wheatland,  N.  D. 
"A  success  and  a  groat  labor-saving  machine.  Every  former  onirht  to  have  one." 

0.  11.  HR01LS,  ilrowning,  Mo. 
"The  best  corn  outtor  I  ever  saw."  A.  W.  SCARBOROUGH,  Elmo,  Mo. 
"Works  perfectly.    Can  cut  from  five  to  seven  acres  per  day. " 

AUK  AM  GILBERT  &  SON,  Franklin  Grove,  III. 

It  will  cut  more  corn  than  any  device 
ever  invented  and  at  less  expense  (ma- 
chines costing  $100  to  $150  not  excepted). 

For  special  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

CARROLLTOH,  MISSOURI. 

you  saw  this  advertisement. 


Isn't  it  Wonderful? 

The  Cosmopolitan,  YOUR  CHOICE 
McClure's  Magazine,  ^ 
or  Munsey's  flagazine,  FTCC 

"The  Altruistic  Review,"  says  Rev.  J.  E.  Hall,  "is  the  strongest, 
purest,  truest  of  anything  coming  to  my  notice." 

W.  T.  Stead  says :  "It  is  the  most  useful  of  American  magazines." 


If  you  will  send  at  once 
$2  (regular  subscription 
price),  we  will  send  you 
the  REVIEW  ONE  YEAR, 
and  The  Cosmopolitan 
(formerly  $3.00  a  year),  or 
McClure's  or  Munsey's 
Magazine  one  year  Free. 

No  such  opportunity  has  ever  been  given  by  any  pub= 
lisher.    Send  the  $2  by  money=order,  express  or  draft  to 

THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Jilt 
^fjLTRUISTI 


B®"BEAD  THIS  N0TICE.=®a 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation  upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must,  be  received  at  least  two 
HfeEKS before  the  dateof  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Coal  Soot.— R.  II.  W.  R.,  Massachusetts, 
writes:  "Please  tell  me  whether  the  sooty 
substance,  of  which  I  send  sample,  is  of  any 
value  to  put  ou  a  lawn.  It  comes  out  of  tubes 
where  I  burn  hard  coal.  It  has  a  slightly  acid 
taste." 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— I  am  unable  to  tell,  but 
think  the  material  contains  asmall  percentage 
each  of  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid.  You  can 
Stsily  find  out  its  value  as  a  lawn  fertilizer  by 
making  a  few  trial  applications. 

Drying  Sweet  Potatoes  S.  L.  G.  B.,  Beth- 
lehem, Ga.,  writes :  "I  would  like  to  have  more 
information  on  the  drying  and  grinding  of 
sweet  potatoes.  Where  can  I  secure  it?  Also, 
what  are  the  best  points  at  the  North  to 
which  to  ship  sweet  potatoes?" 

Reply  by  Joseph  :— Anybody  can  dry  sweet 
potatoes.  Peel,  slice  and  dry  in  an  ordinary 
evaporator.  To  grind  the  dried  article,  for 
putting  up  in  a  commercial  way,  probably 
will  require  a  strong  mill.  Prof.  F.  W.  Massey, 
pf  Raleigh,  N.  C,  experiment  station,  may  be 
able  to  give  more  information.  New  York 
Cily  is  probably  as  good  as  any  place  to  which 
to  ship  sweet  potatoes. 

Squashes  Rotting  on  Vines.— Mrs.  C.  E., 
Caledonia,  N.  D.,  writes :  "Can  you  tell  me 
what  ailed  my  squashes  last  year,  and  if  I  can 
do  anything  to  prevent  it  this  year?  The 
vines  grew  large  and  luxuriant,  but  after  the 
fruit  had  set,  and  sometimes  when  large 
enough  to'  weigh  three  and  four  pounds  each, 
the  squashes  ceased  to  grow,  and  after  a  day  or 
two  rotted  on  the  vines.  "Variety,  Sibley,  or 
Pike's  Peak,  planted  on  rich,  well-drained 
soil." 

Reply  by  Joseph  : — I  do  not  know  the  cause 
of  the  trouble,  unless  it  be  a  disease  caused  by 
some  sort  of  rot  fungus.  In  any  such  case 
people  should  go  to  Washington  for  aid.  Ad- 
dress the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  giving  a  full  description  of  the 
trouble.  Inmost  cases  the  experts  of  the  de- 
partment will  be  able  to  give  full  information. 

To  Kill  Morning-glories.— F.  F.,  Gates- 
ville,  Texas,  writes:  "Can  you  tell  me  how  to 
kill  wild  morning-glories?  I  have  some  scat- 
Hfed  bYef  a-  one-hundred-acre  field.  People 
say  the  morning-glories  grow  from  seed,  and 
also  from  roots  thatare  five  feet  in  the  ground, 
and  nevercan  be  killed.  I  have  aboutseventy- 
rflye  to  one  hundred  wild  morning-glories  in 
all.  Is  there  any  way  to  kill  the  roots?  I 
keep  them  from  going  to  seed,  but  so  far  they 
always  come  out  again." 

Reply :— Thorough  cultivation  of  the  land 
when  it  is  in  corn  will  keep  them  in  check. 
The  cultivation  must  be  commenced  as  soon 
as  the  corn  is  planted,  and  kept  up  until  late 
in  the  season.  As  you  have  comparatively 
few  plants,  we  will  suggest  a  method  for  ex- 
periment: Dig  down  around  the  vine  one  or 
two  feet  below  the  surface,  cut  off  the  vine 
and  pour  some  coal-oil  on  the  root. 

Bug's  in  Beans.— C.  E.  S.,  Bushnell,  Mo., 
writes :  "What  way  can  I  keep  seed-beans  over 
winter,  so  as  to  keep  the  bugs  from  eating 
them?  I  put  them  up  in  bottles,  put  ashes 
over  and  cork  them  up  tightly,  but  the  bugs 
get  in,  anyway." 

Reply  :— The  bugs  do  not  get  into  your  beans, 
but  they  come  out  of  them.  They  are  in  the 
beans  when  you  put  them  away.  These  bugs 
are  called  weevils.  The  eggs  are  laid  when  the 
beans  are  still  green  and  very  small,  and  do 
not  hatch  out  until  taken  into  the  house.  If 
you  will  put  your  beans  in  some  tight  vessel, 
as  a  barrel,  and  then  set  on  top  of  them  a  shal- 
low dish  containing  about  a  pint  of  bisulphid 
of  carbon  (which  is  much  like  gasolene  in 
many  respects),  and  cover  the  whole  over  until 
the  bisulphid  evaporates,  all  the  weevils  will 
be  killed  without  injuring  the  appearance  or 
germinating  quality  of  the  beans.  It  is  the 
vapor  that  kills  them.  This  material  should 
not  cost  over  $1  per  gallon.  It  must  be  kept 
away  from  fire,  as  it  is  explosive. 


HALF  RATES  TO  COLORADO. 

On  August  11  and  12  the  North-Western  Line 
Will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Denver,  Colorado 
Springs,  Manitou  and  Pueblo  and  return  at 
half  rates— one  fare  for  the  round  trip— tickets 
good  for  return  passage,  leaving  Colorado 
points  August  20  to  25,  with  privilege  of  furth- 
er extension  until  September  1.  For  full  in- 
formation apply  to  agents  of  connecting  lines, 
or  address  C.  Traver,  T.  P.  A.,  Marine  National 
Bank  Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  or  F.  M.  Snave- 
ly,  T.  P.  A.,  127  The  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


A  BOUNDLESS  STUDY. 

The  subject  of  natural  history  is  almost 
boundless.  It  is  defined  in  Webster  as  a 
description  and  classification  of  objects  in 
nature  and  the  phenomena  which  they  ex- 
hibit to  the  senses.  Its  field  is  as  broad  as  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  as  deep  as  the  waters  of 
the  sea,  and  as  high  as  the  sky.  "Beauties 
and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea"  includes  the 
most  curious  natural  history  objects  in  the 
world,  illustrated  by  over  1,000  pictures.  See 
offer  on  another  page. 


VETERINARY. 

its-sgiCondueted  by  Dir.  H.  t7.  Detmel»s.>g^* 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  be  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  isdesired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  (if  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
seri Iters  may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
DR.  II.  .1.  Detmkes,  l.'Jl.r>Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Note.  — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publicaton,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Small  Lumps. — F.  M.,  McLees  Mills,  Pa. 
I  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  you  mean. 

A  Leaking  Teat  K.  E.  T.,  Sabetha,  Kan. 

Probably  the  muscular  fibers  in  one  teat  of 
yon r  mare  are  morbidly  relaxed  or  paralyzed. 
Nothing  can  be  done,  but  it  may  be  that  it 
will  be  all  right  with  the  next  colt. 

Dry  in  One  Teat  W.  P.  J.,  Cambridge, 

Neb.  If  your  cow  is  dry  in  one  teat  the  best 
you  can  do  will  be  to  leave  that  teat  alone.  If 
the  other  teats  are  properly  cared  for  the  cow 
will  yield  nearly  as  much  milk  from  three 
teats  as  from  four. 

Dog  Distemper.— G.  W.  B.,  Bealeton  Sta- 
tion. Va.  What  you  describe  is  the  advanced 
or  nervous  stage  of  dog  distemper,  too  far 
progressed  to  admit  recovery,  although  a 
slight  improvement  may  yet  be  possible.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  youg  dog,  at  any  rate,  is 
worthless,  and  if  you  are  fond  of  a  good  dog, 
it  will  be  best  to  procure  another  one. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— G.  H.  B.,  Forum, 
Ark.  What  you  describe  is  an  umbilical 
hernia;  but  as  your  colt  is  yet  very  young 
there  is  no  need  of  an  operation  just  yet. 
Watch  the  columns  of  Farm  and  Fireside, 
and  before  long  you  will  find  a  description  of 
the  operation  (repeatedly  described  in  past 
numbers),  and  then  preserve  the  paper  or 
clip  out  the  article. 

Ringbone.— J.  J.  C,  Aroma,  Indiana.  An 
article  on  the  treatment  of  ringbone  and 
spavin  will  again  be  published  in  November, 
but  not  before,  because  it  is  of  no  use  to 
undertake  it  until  a  good  frost  has  terminated 
the  fly  season,  simply  because  until  then  it  is 
impossible  to  procure  for  the  animal  under 
treatment  the  perfect  rest  indispensable  to 
success. 

Lung-worms.— W.  C,  Maunie,  111.  Your 
pigs,  it  seems,  are  troubled  with  lung-worms 
(Strongylus  paradoxus).  Nothing  can  be  done 
to  remove  them,  but  you  can  protect  such  of 
your  pigs  as  are  not  yet  infected  with  the 
worm-brood!  by  separating  them  from  the 
sick  ones,  and  by  keeping  them  on  dry  and 
clean  ground  destitute  of  mud-puddles  and 
pools  of  stagnant  water,  the  developing  places 
of  the  worm-brood. 

Chronic  Diarrhea.— A.  T.,  Quincy,  111. 
If  your  calf,  aged  six  months,  and  reduced  to 
skin  and  bones,  has  been  affected  with  diar- 
rhea for  a  long  time,  and  has,  as  you  say, 
almost  entirely  lost  its  appetite,  its  chances 
of  recovery  will  he  very  slim.  If  you  are  of  a 
different  opinion,  the  best  you  can  do  will  be 
to  consult  a  local  veterinarian,  who  can 
examine  the  animal,  inquire  into  all  the 
conditions  affecting  and  surrounding  the 
same,  and  take  his  measures  accordingly. 

Epizootic  Ophthalmia.— C.  H.  S.,  Colony, 
Kansas.  What  you  describe  is  epizootic 
ophthalmia,  or  an  infectious  inflammation  of 
the  cornea,  a  disease  quite  frequent  among 
cattle  at  this  season  of  the  year.  It  usually 
terminates  in  recovery,  provided  no  ulcera- 
tion in  the  cornea  takes  place.  If  it  does, 
blindness  will  be  the  result.  In  the  beginning, 
an  eye- water  composed  of  a  solution  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  one  part,  in  distilled  water, 
one  thousand  parts,  will  be  useful.  Besides 
this,  it  will  be  advisable  to  protect  the  cattle 
as  much  as  possible  against  intense  light  and 
heat,  and  against  dust  and  flies. 

May  be  a  Melanotic  Tumor.— L.  J.  McG., 
Pottsgrove,  Pa.  What  you  describe  may  be 
a  small  melanotic  tumor.  If  it  has  a  plainly 
developed  neck  it  can  be  easily  removed  by 
an  elastic  ligature,  and  if  not,  but  has  distinct 
outlines,  it  can  be  excised.  Every  veteri- 
narian knows  how  to  perform  these  simple 
operations.  There  is  only  one  difficulty  con- 
cerning melanotic  tumors.  If  one  or  more 
make  their  appearance  on  the  surface  of  the 
body,  there  are  very  often  others  in  interior 
parts,  which  cannot  be  seem  and  of  course 
are  inaccessible.  Still,  if  not  irritated,  they 
seldom  cause  any  trouble. 

Lung-worms  and  Scab  in  Sheep.— J.  W. 

S.,  Kantner,  Pa.  Your  sheep,  it  seems,  are 
suffering  from  lung- worms  (Strongylus  filaria). 
There  is  no  way  to  remove  them,  but  you  can 
protect  your  lambs,  if  not  yet  affected,  by 
keeping  them  away  from  all  low  and  wet 
places  and  pools  of  stagnant  water,  partic- 
ularly if  the  same  have  been  frequented  by 
the  snotty  sheep.  It  will  also  be  advisable  to 
separate  the  yet  healthy  animals  from  the 
diseased  ones.  Losing  the  wool  is  either  a 
symptom  of  some  skin  disease,  most  fre- 
quently of  scab,  or  of  some  cachetic  disorder, 
and  caused  by  defective  nuti'ltion.  Ask  an 
experienced  flockmaster  to  examine  your 
sheep,  and  follow  his  advice. 

Bloody  Milk.— C.  A.,  Marsh  Hill,  Pa.,  and 
E.  C.  S.,  Haley,  Tenn.  Bloody  milk  seems  to 
be  a  frequent  complaint.  It  is  due  to  various 
causes;  namely,  congestion  of  the  mammary 
glands,  especially  when  the  cow  is  in  heat, 
external  violence  or  injuries,  a  lax  constitu- 
tion, etc.  The  rational  treatment  consists  in 
removing  and  avoiding  the  causes.  Where 
the  constitution  is  too  lax  on  account  of  too 
much  sloppy  food,  want  of  exercise,  too  warm 
a  stable,  foul  atmosphere,  etc.,  the  remedy 
will  suggest  itself.  Gentle  but  frequent  milk- 
ing is  essential  in  all  cases.  If  E.  C.  S.  wants 
to  make  his  cow  dry,  he  must  feed  dry  food 
that  is  not  too  nutritious,  avoid  all  kinds  of 
food  that  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  milk 
production,  milk  not  oftener  than  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  garget,  and  apply  to  the 
surface  of  the  udder  an  ointment  composed  of 
gum  camphor,  one  part,  and  soft  soap,  six 
parts. 

Probably  an  Aneurism.— J.  J.  B.,  Phce- 
nixville,  Pa.,  writes  :  "I  have  a  dog  that  on 
coming  from  his  kennel  for  exercise  will  run 
very  strong,  but  in  a  few  minutes  will  get 
slower  and  lose  all  control  of  himself,  falling 
on  his  side,  where  he  will  lie  rigid  from  two 
to  three  minutes,  when  he  will  get  up,  ap- 
parently all  right,  having  hut  the  one  spell 
whenever  taken  out." 

Answer:— Your  dog,  it  seems,  suffers  from  a 
serious  disorder  in  the  organs  of  circulation, 
probably  consisting  in  the  presence  of  an 
aneurism  or  of  another  obstruction,  which 
yet  permits  a  sufficient  supply  with  blood  to 
the  various  parts,  as  long  as  no  extra  demands 
are  made  by  any  one  of  them,  hut  prevents 
the  same,  and  consequently  seriously  inter- 
feres with  the  process  of  nutrition,  as  soon  as 
any  part  or  parts,  by  extraordinary  exercise  of 
their  functions,  the  muscles,  for  instance, 


make  demands  for  a  greater  or  more  rapid 
supply.  Nothing  can  be  done  but  to  keep  the 
animal  quiet,  and  to  prevent  extraordinary 
exertions. 

A  Splint.— J.  L.  S.,  Fort  Branch,  Indiana. 
What  you  describe  is  simply  an  exostosis, 
commonly  called  "a  splint."  If  you  see  to  it 
that  weight  and  concussion  are  equally  dis- 
tributed upon  all  parts  of  foot  and  leg  below 
the  knee,  in  motion  as  well  as  at  rest,  either 
by  proper  shoeing  or  by  judicious  paring  of 
the  hoof,  the  splint  will  gradually  grow 
smaller,  and  will  more  or  less  disappear.  If 
this  does  not  satisfy  you,  and  you  desire  to 
use  medicines,  you  may  rub  in,  once  every 
day,  on  the  splint  a  little  gray  mercurial 
ointment  (not  more  than  of  the  size  of  a 
small  pea),  but  the  rubbing  in  must  be  very 
thorough. 

Luxation  of  the  Patella  Upward. — 

J.  F.  F.,  Johnson  Crossing,  Ala.  What  you 
describe  is  a  luxation  of  the  patella  upward,  a 
dislocation,  in  which  the  patella,  or  knee-pan, 
is  caught  (gets  stuck)  on  the  upper  angle  of 
the  inner  condylus  of  the  femur,  or  thigh-bone. 
It  occurs  most  frequently  in  weakly  colts 
with  a  sloping  pelvis  and  insufficient  angle  in 
knee  and  hock  joints.  The  luxation  itself  is 
brought  about  by  awkward  movements  and 
particularly  by  getting  up  and  down.  1  would 
advise  you  to  feed  your  colt  well  with  good 
and  highly  nutritious  food,  so  as  to  strengthen 
its  muscles,  and  to  let  the  same  run  out,  or  to 
keep  it  in  a  spacious,  loose  box.  and  not  in  a 
narrow  stall.  If  this  should  prove  to  be 
insufficient  to  prevent  further  luxation,  not 
at  once,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  you 
will  have  to  keep  the  animal  standing  for  a 
week  or  two,  and  at  the  same  time,  by 
applying  a  blister  to  the  outside  of  the  stifle- 
joint  and  below  the  knee-pan,  to  remind  the 
animal  that  the  knee-joint  must  be  very 
carefully  used. 

Drenched  with  Oil.— F.  W.  H.,  Manee- 
lona,  Mich.  When  your  horse,  on  the  advice 
of  your  neighbor,  was  drenched  with  oil,  a 
part  of  it,  very  likely,  passed  down  into  the 
lungs,  and  caused  there  a  fatal  foreign-body 
pneumonia,  while  the  other  part,  which 
reached  the  stomach,  thoroughly  interfered 
with  the  process  of  digestion.  Oil  should 
never  be  given  to  a  horse.  You  say  you  had  a 
veterinarian  to  make  a  post-mortem  exam- 
ination, and  still  inquire  for  the  cause  of 
death.  I  find  it  very  strange  that  he  only 
looked  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  and  did  not 
make  a  thorough  examination  and  inves- 
tigate the  cause  of  death. 

Undoubtedly  Mistaken.— J.  F.H.,  Duluth, 
Minn.,  writes:  "I  have  a  Jersey  heifer  that  I 
raised.  I  have  some  savage  neighbors  that 
have  been  drugging  her  for  nearly  a  year. 
She  jumps  and  kicks  when  I  milk  her.  Her 
bag  is  hot,  and  her  milk  has  a  sickly,  feverish 
smell  when  milking,  and  her  breath  also. 
She  is  gentle  every  other  way.  She  is  to  calve 
in  six  weeks.  Can  I  give  her  anything  to 
counteract  or  help  her,  so  I  can  dispose  of  her? 
She  don't  seem  sick,  and  her  milk  don't  taste 
bad." 

Answer:— You  surely  must  be  mistaken.  I 
will  not  deny  that  there  are  some  bad  people 
in  this  wicked  world,  but  they  cannot  make  a 


gentle  cow  or  heifer  behave  in  an  ugly  manner 
while  being  milked,  neither  by  drugging  her 
(a  very  dangerous  undertaking,  anyhow),  nor 
by  any  other  means.  In  the  dark  ages,  when 
people  yet  believed  in  witchcraft,  and  when 
supposed  witches  were  burnt  at  the  stake, 
such  erroneous  ideas  may  have  been  enter- 
tained, but  those  times  have  passed  long  ago. 
What  you  complain  of  is  simply  due  to  fear; 
the  cow  is  afraid,  and  most  assuredly  has 
experienced  some  rough  and  unpleasant  treat- 
ment while  being  milked,  which  she  cannot 
forget,  and  necessarily  associates  with  the 
milking,  regarding  it  as  a  part  of  it.  Try  to 
gain  her  confidence,  milk  her  in  the  most 
gentle  manner,  talk  to  her,  and  don't  lose 
your  temper  if  she  for  some  time  continues  to 
be  afraid,  and  to  act  in  an  ugly  manner.  With 
animals,  it  often  takes  a  long  time  to  free 
themselves  from  a  fixed  idea.  If  you  do  not 
succeed  in  gaining  her  confidence,  it  may  be 
best  to  have  her  milked  by  somebody  else  of 
whom  she  is  not  afraid.  The  abnormal  heat 
of  the  udder  and  the  feverish  smell  are  also 
the  effect  of  excessive  fear. 

A  Crippled  Horse.— J.  E.  F.,  Guthrie, 
Okla.,  writes:  "Please  tell  me  what  to  do  for 
my  horse.  He  is  now  seven  years  old.  When 
three  years  old  he  had  a  fistule,  which  was 
cut  out.  Two  years  ago  he  ran  aw^y  and 
hurt  this  same  shoulder  in  the  joint.  I  got  a 
veterinary  surgeon  to  examine  him.  He  went 
to  work  and  roweled  him  in  two  places  over 
the  shoulder-joint.  I  then  turned  him  into 
pasture  for  six  months ;  then  began  to  work 
him  light,  hut  have  had  no  satisfaction  in 
doing  so.  His  shoulder-blade  is  mostly  bare 
except  the  skin  ;  there  is  a  lump  about  the 
size  of  a  pigeon  egg  behind  the  shoulder-joint, 
and  seems  to  be  on  the  muscles.  The  foot  on 
this  leg  is  bad,  hard  inside,  and  I  make  him 
stand  in  a  puddle  when  convenient.  I 
showed  him  to  a  veterinarian  the  other  day. 
He  said  he  thought  he  could  cure  him,  but 
would  not  charge  me  anything  unless  he  did 
so.  All  I  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  pay 
for  the  medicine,  about  twelve  dollars  to  start 
on.   Of  course,  he  wants  to  sell  medicine." 

Answer:— The  veterinarian  (?)  you  con- 
sulted wanted  to  get  twelve  dollars  out  of 
you.  Such  men  ought  to  be  prosecuted  for 
attempting  to  obtain  money  under  false 
pretenses.  As  to  your  horse,  the  shrinking 
of  the  muscles,  etc.,  is  probably  caused  by 
radial  paralysis,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  a  final 
recovery,  though  it  may  take  a  year,  will  not 
be  impossible,  if  the  horse  is  well  kept, 
exempted  from  work,  and  given  voluntary 
exercise.  As  horses  are  very  cheap  just  now. 
you  will  have  to  decide  yourself  whether  it 
will  pay  you  to  follow  the  advice  just  given. 
Nothing  whatever  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  medicines  in  such  a  case.  The 
"lump"  of  which  you  speak  is  probably 
nothing  but  a  projecting  portion  of  the  spine 
of  the  shoulder-blade,  which  merely  projects 
on  account  of  the  shrunken  condition  of  the 
muscles.  It  is  barely  possible  that  some  of 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  nerves,  which 
form  the  plexus  from  which  the  nerves  of  the 
fore  leg  proceed,  have  been  destroyed  or  been 
seriously  injured  when  the  fistule  operation 
was  performed.  In  that  case  the  horse  will 
remain  acrinnle. 
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In  proportion  to  their  size,  spiders  are  seven 
times  stronger  than  lions. 

China  has  a  war  god  to  whom  they  have 
burned  incense  from  times  immemorial  and 
who  has  over  3,000  names. 

The  amount  of  air  that  a  man  will  inhale  in 
twenty-four  hours  will  fill  seventy-eight  hogs- 
heads  and  weigh  fifty-three  pounds. 

Five  hundred  volts  of  an  electric  current  is 
considered  dangerous  to  human  life,  but 
death  depends  largely  upon  physical  condi- 
tions. 

Arctic  explorers  who  have  found  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  an  aurora  describe  it  as  pro- 
ducing a  cooling,  prickly  sensation  and  a  very 
exhilarating  effect. 

The  most  valuable  clock  in  the  world  is  one 
that  was  made  by  the  hands  of  Louis  XIV.  of 
France.  It  is  now  owned  by  a  member  of  the 
Rothschild  family,  who  bought  it  for  S16S.0O0. 

Investigations  of  raindrops  lead  to  the 
conclusion  t  hat  some  of  the  large  drops  must 
be  more  or  less  hollow,  as  they  fail,  when 
striking,  to  wet  the  whole  surface  inclosed 
within  the  drop. 

One  op  the  Nicest  and  best  Tonics  and  anti- 
acids  for  dyspeptics  is-. Dr.  D.  Jayne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge. — When  used  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sanative  Pills,  it  rarely  fails  to  be  effec- 
tive; while  its  moderate  price  brings  it  within 
the  reach  of  every  one.   Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

Rosa  Bonhefr's  paintings  are  scattered  all 
over  the  world,  and  not  many  galleries  have 
more  than  one  or  two j  specimens.  It  was 
therefore  noted  as  a  curiosity  that  at  a  recent 
art  exposition  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main  there 
were  no  fewer  than  nineteen  of  her  paintings. 

The  general  diffusion  of  elementary  educa- 
tion in  Bavaria  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
of  the  26,383  recruits  for  the  army  levied  in 
1893,  only  six  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
In  France  6.-13  per  cent  of  the  recruits  of  the 
same  year  did  not  know  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

The  influence  of  forests  in  protecting  the 
water  supply  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of 
Greece.  In  ancient  days  she  possessed  7,500,000 
acres  of  forest.  To-day  she  has  hardly  2,000,000 
acres,  and  the  scarcity  of  water  and  other  in- 
jurious climatic  effects  are  traceable  to  the 
destruction  of  the  trees. 

A  cotton-picker  which  may  revolutionize 
the  whole  process  of  gathering  cotton  has 
been  invented  by  Eli  Whitney,  of  New  Haven, 
the  grandson  of  the  famous  Eli  Whitney  who 
invented  the  cotton-gin.  By  means  of  this 
machine,  which  is  called  the  Whitney  har- 
vester, the  work  of  100  men  can  be  done  by 
two  men  and  two  horses. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  while  Amer- 
ican wood-engravers  have  been  almost  driven 
from  their  chosen  field  of  book  and  periodical 
illustration,  they  have  brought  their  art  up  to 
its  highest  point,  and  t  he  best.of  them  are  still 
struggling  to  do  better.  Half  a  score  of  the 
best  American  wood-engravers  are  perhaps 
more  truly  artists  than  any  of  their  predeces- 
sors on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  peel  potatoes  before 
cooking  them.  The  skin,  like  the  bark  of  all 
medicinal  roots,  is  the  richest  part  of  the 
tuber.  Potatoes  baked  are  more  nutritious 
than  prepared  in  any  other  form,  because  the 
valuable  mineral  salts  are  held  in  solution  by 
the  pellicle  of  the  skin.  If  it  is  desired  tore- 
move  the  skin,  it  should  be  done  by  rubbing 
with  a  rough  cloth,  which  preserves  the  true 
skin. 

Many  species  of  bacteria  are  capable  of 
doubling  their  number  every  hour.  In  this 
case,  in  the  short  space  of  twenty-four  hours  a 
single  bacterium  would  increase  to  a  number 
but  little  short  of  17,000,000;  to  be  exact,  in 
forty-eight  hours  the  offspring  of  this  minute 
germ,  which  is  not  more  than  1-15,000  of  an 
inch  in  length  have  increased  to  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  281,500,000,000,  their  bulk  being 
sufficient  to  fill  a  pint  measure. 

The  largest  steel  plate  ever  rolled,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  the  world,  was  turned 
out  recently  by  the  Wellman  Iron  and  Steel 
Works,  at  Chester,  Pa.  The  dimensions  of 
the  plate  are  450  inches  long  by  130  inches 
wide,  and  one  and  one  fourth  inches  thick.  It 
is  intended  as  a  rudder-plate  for  one  of  the 
new  "ocean  greyhounds"  contracted  for  by 
the  International  Navigation  Company  with 
the  Messrs.  Cramp,  the  Philadelphia  ship- 
builders. 

It  is  pretty  well  established  now  that  water, 
so  far  from  generating  malaria,  may  really 
prevent  its  polluting  the  atmosphere.  The 
germ  may  grow  in  soils  even  slightly  moist, 
but  a  thin  layer  of  water  evenly  distributed 
over  such  soil  may  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
germ  into  the  atmosphere.  In  the  same  way  a 
thick  growth  of  grass  with  matted  roots  may 
he  impervious  to  the  germ  and  keep  it  be- 
neath the  surface,  where  it  can  do  no  harm. 

English  discipline  with  the  cat-o'-nine- 
tails seems  more  severe  than  its  survival  in 
Delaware.  The  cat  in  the  peach  state  has 
nine  tails  of  leather,  each  with  a  knot,  and 
the  law  sentences  the  convict  to  so  many 
lashes  upon  the  bare  back,  "well  laid  on;"  but 
the  sheriff  is  the  judge  of  what  constitutes  a 
proper  laying  on,  and  his  strokes  are  usually 
gentle.  It  is  their  repetition  that  reddens  the 
skin  of  the  victim,  and  itseldom  happens  that 
a  single  blow  is  of  sufficient  force  to  leave  a 
noticeable  mark. 


NOT  A  BIT  SEASICK. 

Upon  a  recent  homeward-bound  trip  was  a 
gentleman  of  not  widely  extended  ocean  ex- 
perience, who  heretofore  had  made  only 
pleasant  summer  trips— trips  when  the  ocean 
was  as  the  proverbial  mill-pond  forthegreater 
portion  of  the  time,  with  a  storm  such  as  the 
winter  brings  forth  unknown. 

"Are  you  a  good  sailor?"  he  asked  of  his 
nearest  companion  at  dinner  the  first  day. 

"Reasonably  so,"  replied  the  other.  "Are 
you?"  . 

"Yes,  indeed.   I  couldn't  get  sick." 

"Sure  of  that,  are  you?  For  my  own  part 
I've  made  a  great  many  voyages  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  have  never  been  seasick  yet, 
but  I  don't  think  I  ever  stepped  on  board  a 
steamer  without  having  the  thought  that  this 
may  be  my  turn." 

The  first  speaker  turned  at  this  and  winked 
at  the  others  at  table,  as  much  as  to  indicate, 
"Well,  we  won't  see  much  of  our  friend  if  we 
have  rough  weather."  The  others  replied 
with  a  smile,  as  if  they  indorsed  his  views. 

The  first  and  second  day  until  midnight 
passed  pleasantly.  Then  the  ship  began  to 
pitch  and  roll,  and  well  it  might,  for  it  had 
struck  the  track  of  a  cyclonic  storm,  and  the 
next  morning  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  storm 
itself.  When  the  traveler  who  feared  that 
"this  might  be  his  time"  found  his  way  to  his 
seat,  he  discovered  that  his  companions  were 
miss  ins. 

"It  was  rather  n  hard  night,  steward,"  he 
said.  "A  great  many  passengers  sick,  I  sup- 
pose ?" 

"That  they  are,  sir,"  answered  the  steward. 
"All  of  this  table  sick,  sir.  but  you,  sir." 

"What !  Mr.  Blank,  also?"  asked  the  voyager 
in  mock  surprise,  as  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  person  who  couldn't  get  sick.  "Well, 
I'll  have  to  go  and  see  him  later." 

A  few  hours  later  he  found  his  way  to  the 
cabin  of  the  superior  sailor,  who  was  groaning 
wretchedly,  when  not  imploring  some  one  to 
knock  him  on  the  head  and  throw  him  over- 
board. 

"Why,  how  is  this.  Blank?  You  seasick?" 

The  victim  made  an  effort  to  collect  himself. 
Evidently  he  recalled  the  foolish  remark  of 
the  first  day. 

"Oh,"  said  he,  "I'm  not  seasick.  It's  only  a 
slight  nausea.  You  see,  it  was  this  way.  My 
tooth-brush  was  a  bit  old.  In  cleansing  my 
teeth  this  morning  a  loose  bristle  caught  in 
my  throat  and  nauseated  me.  To  he  sure,  I'm 
not  quite  myself  yet  in  the  stomach,  but  it 
isn't  seasickness,  I  assure  you,  and  now  go 
away,  won't  you,  old  man?  I  don't  feel  like 
talking." 

Four  days  later  Mr.  Blank  pulled  himself 
together  and  got  on  deck,  very  pale,  very 
weak  ;nid  very  dejected. 

"Ah,  Blank,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  around 
again,"  remarked  his  acquaintance.  "By  the 
way,  how's  that  tooth-brush  with  the  loose 
bristle?" 

"D  1he  tooth-brush,"  muttered  the  man. 

It  upset  me  completely,  and  I  suppose  every- 
one thinks  I  was  seasick.  But  I  was  not,  I 
can  assure  you  ;  it  was  only  those  confounded 
bristles."—  yew  York  Herald. 


A  MARINE  WONDER. 

One  of  the  marine  wonders  of  the  world  is 
the  great  Barrier  Reef  of  Australia.  This 
stupendous  rampart  of  coral,  stretching  in  an 
almost  unbroken  line  for  1,250  miles  along 
the  northeastern  coast  of  Australia,  presents 
features  of  interest  which  are  not  to  be 
equaled  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 
Nowhere  is  the  action  of  the  little  marine 
insect,  which  builds  up  with  untiring 
industry  those  mighty  mountains  with  which 
the  tropical  seas  are  studded,  more  apparent. 

By  a  simple  process  of  secretion  there  has 
been  reared  in  the  course  of  countless 
centuries  an  adamantine  wall  against  which 
the  billows  of  the  Pacific,  sweeping  along  in 
an  uninterrupted  course  of  several  thousand 
miles,  dash  themselves  in  ineffectual  fury. 
Inclosed  within  the  range  of  its  projecting 
arms  is  a  calm  inland  sea,  dotted  with  a 
multitude  of  coral  islets,  and  presenting  at 
every  turn  objects  of  interest  alike  to  the 
unlearned  traveler  and  the  man  of  science. 

Here  may  be  witnessed  the  process  by  which 
the  wavy  gelatinous'mass  hardens  into  stone, 
then  serves  as  a  collecting  ground  for  the 
flotsam  and  jetsam  of  the  ocean,  and 
ultimately  develops  into  an  island  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  mass  of  tropical  growth. 
Here,  again,  may  be  seen  in  the  serene  depths 
of  placid  pools  extraordinary  forms  of  marine 
life,  aglow  with  the  most  brilliant  colors,  and 
producing  in  their  infinite  variety  a  bewil- 
dering sense  of  the  vastness  of  the  ocean.— 
London  Public  Opinion. 


WONDERFUL  GOLD-LEAF. 

The  process  by  which  gold  is  made  into 
thin  leaves  is  called  gold-beating.  As  yet  the 
use  of  machinery  for  this  purpose  is  very 
limited,  nearly  all  gold-leaf  being  beaten  by 
hand.  .» 

First  the  gold  is  cast  into  oblong  ingots 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  width  and 
weighing  two  ounces  each.  These  ingots  are 
passed  between  polished  steel  rollers  and 
flattened  out  into  ribbons  of  about  an  eight 
hundredth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The 
ribbons  are  softened  by  heat  and  cut  into 
pieces  an  inch  square. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  pieces  are 
placed  between  vellum  leaves,  one  piece 
above  another,  and  the  entire  pile  is  inclosed 


in  a  double  parchment  case  and  beaten  with  a 
sixteen-pound  hammer  until  the  inch  pieces 
are  extended  to  four-inch  squares.  They  are 
then  taken  from  the  case,  and  each  square  is 
cut  into  four  pieces.  The  pieces  thus  obtained 
are  then  placed  between  the  gold-beater's 
skin — a  delicate  membrane  prepared  from  the 
large  intestine  of  the  ox— made  into  piles, 
inclosed  in  a  parchment  case,  and  again 
beaten,  but  with  a  hammer  of  lighter  weight. 

Still  the  leaves  are  not  thin  enough,  and 
once  more  each  leaf  is  cut  into  four  pieces 
and  again  beateu.  This  last  quartering  and 
beating  produces  2,400  leaves,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  each  leaf  is  about  one  two  hundredths 
of  an  inch.  Gold  is  so  malleable  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  still  greater  degree  of 
thinness,  but  not  profitably. 

These  thin  leaves  are  taken  up  with  wood 
pincers,  placed  on  a  cushion,  blown  out  flat 
and  carefully  cut  into  squares  three  and  one 
fourth  inches  in  size.  The  squares  are  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  paper  books,  which 
have  previously  been  rubbed  with  red  chalk 
to  prevent  adhesions  of  the  gold,  each  paper 
book  containing  twenty-five  squares  or  leas  es 
of  gold,  and  in  this  form  the  leaf  is  sold, 
not  by  weight,  but  by  superficial  measure. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 


THE  DUTY  OF  KICKING. 

Mark  Twain  takes  the  ground  that  Herbert 
Spencer  has  so  forcibly  defended.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  man  to  his  neighbor  to  kick- 
kick  at  every  petty  imposition  ;  kick  at  every 
act  of  insubordination,  impudence,  surliness, 
on  the  part  of  employees.  Kick  at  the  laxity 
which  permits  a  beast  to  spit  and  smoke  in 
the  public  vehicle.  Report  the  conductor 
who  refuses  to  eject  the  ruffian.  Kick  to  the 
manager  when  the  usher  is  rude;  to  the 
superintendent  when  the  clerk  is  inattentive; 
to  the  highest  available  authority  when  an 
injury  is  done.  It  is  not  good  nature  that 
prevents  kicking  among  us;  it  is  an  attempted 
fraud  to  try  and  make  it  appear  so.  Mark 
Twain  calls  it  timidity.  Perhaps  it  is,  but 
that  is  not  its  full  name.  It  is  cowardice, 
downright,  abject  cowardice,  mingled  with 
indifference  to  duty,  one's  neighborly  rights, 
and  sheer  indolence. 

Of  all  the  Englishman's  qualities  the  most 
genuine  and  beneficent  is  his  blank  refusal 
to  submit  to  imposition.  He  never  "lets  it  go; 
what's  the  use?"  He  makes  a  point  of  finding 
a  use.  He  is  not  amiable,  but  he  is  just,  and 
his  services  to  his  fellow-men  are  much  more 
substantial  than  would  be  a  few  pleasant 
remarks.  It  is  for  the ,  want  of  a  spirit  of 
"kicking"  that  our  public  service  is  so 
universally  lax,  that  indeed  we  have  so  much 
in  our  daily  life  and  experience  to  kick  about. 
It  is  the  friction  that  attends  a  practice  that 
leads  to  improvement.  Let  the  loafer,  the 
negligent  official,  the  impudent  clerk,  the 
insolent  corporation,  learn  in  every  instance 
that  good  manners,  civility  and  decent  service 
are  attended  with  less  friction  and  pleasanter 
consequences  than  their  opposites,  and  we 
shall  have  more  of  the  former  and  less  of  the 
latter. —  Conunercial  Advertiser. 


A  TRADITION  OF  ORANGE-BLOSSOMS. 

Like  all  familiar  customs  whose  origin  is 
lost  in  antiquity,  the  wearing  of  orange-f 
blossoms  at  a  wedding  is  accounted  for  in 
various  ways.  Among  other  stories  is  this 
legend  from  Spain  : 

An  African  prince  presented  a  Spanish  king 
with  a  magnificent  orange-tree  whose  creamy, 
waxy  blossoms  and  wonderful  fragrance  ex 
cited  the  admiration  of  the  whole  court. 
Many  begged  in  vain  for  a  branch  of  the 
plant;  but  a  foreign  ambassador  was  tor- 
mented by  the  desire  to  introduce  so  great  a 
curiosity  to  his  native  land.  He  used  every 
possible  means,  fair  or  foul,  to  accomplish  his 
purpose,  but  all  his  efforts  coining  to  naught, 
he  gave  up  in  despair.  The  fair  daughter  of 
the  court  gardener  was  loyed  by  a  young 
artisan,  but  lacked  the  wealth  which  the 
family  considered  necessary  in  a  bride.  One 
day,  chancing  to  break  off  a  spray  of  orange- 
blossoms,  the  gardener  thoughtlessly  gave  it 
to  his  daughter.  Seeing  the  coveted  prize  in 
the  girl's  hair,  the  wily  ambassador  promptly 
offered  her  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  desired 
dowry,  provided  she  gave  him  the  bunch,  and 
said  nothing  about  it.  Her  marriage  was  soon 
celebrated,  and  on  the  way  to  the  altar,  in 
grateful  remembrance  of  all  her  happiness 
she  secretly  broke  off  another  bit  of  the  lucky 
tree  to  adorn  her  hair.  Whether  the  court 
gardener  lost  his  head  in  consequence  of  the 
daughter's  treachery  the  legend  does  not 
state,  but  many  lands  now  know  the  won- 
derful tree,  and  ever  since  that  wedding-day 
orange-blossoms  have  been  considered  a 
fitting  adornment  for  a  bride. 


YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  SWEAR  OFF. 

The  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture  says 
"We  know  personally  of  several  that  No-To- 
Bac  cured.   One,  a  prominent  St.  Louis  Arch! 
tect,  who  smoked  and  chewed  for  years.  Two 
boxes  cured  him  so  that  even  the  smell  of 
tobacco  makes  him  sick."  No-To-Bac's  guar- 
anteed to  cure  tobacco  habit  or  money  re 
funded  by  druggists  everywhere.   Book  free. 
Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  10  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y.,  or  45 
Randolph  St.,  Chicago. 


HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 

FORCE  FEED 

Grain  &  Fertilizer 

DRILL. 


AN  ANIMAL  THAT  LAYS  EGGS. 

One  of  the  oddest  of  the  many  queer  and 
unique  creatures  that  inhabit  the  antipodean 
wilds  is  an  animal  about  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  American  raccoon.  He  is  not  a  curiosity 
on  account  of  his  shape  or  size,  or  because  he 
resembles  the  coon  and  lives  in  Australia, 
where  all  nature  is  topsy-turvy,  but  because 
of  a  remarkable  habit  the  female  of  his  species 
has  of  laying  eggs  and  hatching  them  after 
the  manner  of  birds.  This  queer  egg-laying 
animal,  the  only  creature  of  the  kind  on 
earth,  so  far  as  the  zoologists  know,  is  called  a 
platypus.  It  inhabits  the  deep  forests  of  the 
river  bottoms  of  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  and,  it  is  said,  has  many  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  distinguish  the  beaver  tribe. 
The  platypus  is  not  a  common  animal  even  in 
its\native  haunts,  and  it  is  yearly  becoming 
scarcer  because  of  the  war  which  the  natives 
wage  against  it  on  account  of  its  peculiar  egg- 
laying  habits.  They  have  a  superstitious 
dread  of  the  harmless  little  animal,  because 
its  habits  deviate  so  widely  from  those  gener- 
ally noted  in  fur-covered,  four-footed  crea- 
tures. 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supe- 
riority; it  is  geared  from  the  centre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  can  be 
changed  while  in  operation  withont  the  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  other  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
the  acre.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.    Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 

BENCH  &  DROMGOJjDj  Mfg's,  York,  Pa. 

THOMPSON  SBAN NER 
ROOT 
GUTTERS 

(Rand  &  Power.) 
Cuts  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vege- 
tables for  Stock 
Feeding.  Only 
machine  made 
with  self-feed- 
er. War  rant- 
ed to  do  per- 
/VrMvork.  Feed 
left  in  shape  to 

prevent  all  danger  of  choking. 
Used  everywhere.  Address 
O.  E.  THOMPSON  Si  SONS,  No.  13    RWer  St..YpsiUntI.  Afcfc. 

TYPEWRITER  HEADQUARTERS 

45  Liberty  St.,  New  York,  sells  all  makes  under  half  price. 
Don't  buy  before  writing  them  for  unprejudiced  advice 
and  prices.  Exchanges.  Immense  stock  for  selection. 
Shipped  for  trial.  Guaranteed  first  class.  Largest  house 
in  the  world.   Dealers  supplied.  52-page  illus.  cat.  free. 

For  patent  indicating 
lamp  is  full— or  if  it 
needs  filling.  Will  pay 
!  for  the  name  I  select.  Send  2:">c.  for  sample  and 
I  try.    I,.  F.  CAMP,  WILRESBAKKE,  PA. 

HABIT  CURED.  Established  in  1S7I. 

Thousands  cured.    Cheapest  and  best  cure.    FREE  TRIAL. 


$5  FOR  A  NAME 


OPIUM 


Staiocaao.  rjr.  MARSH,  Quincy,  Michigan. 


GUARANTEE 


THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELTS  AND  APPLIANCES  INSURE  TO  THE  SICK 
THESE  GREAT  POINTS  OF  ADVANTAGE  OVER  ALL  IMITATORS. 


The  Electric  Cur- 
rent can  be  immedi- 
ately felt,  although 
soothing  to  tbe  most 
sensitive.  The  strength 
of  the  current  is  under 
the  complete  control  of 
the  wearer,  so  much  so 
that  a  child  may  be 
treated  and  cured  by  the 
same  power  of  Belt  nec- 
essary for  the  strongest 
man. 


It  can  be  changed  from 
positive  to  negative  cur- 
rent in  a  moment. 

They  have  and  are  cur- 
ing thousands  of  cases 
of  Rheumatism, 
Chronic  Diseases 
and  Nervous  Ail- 
ments in  man  and 
woman  (from  any  cause) 
where  long  continued 
medical  treatment  failed 
to  cure. 


NO  MEDICINES  ARE  NECESSARY. 

Avoid  all  cheap  (so-called)  Electric  Belts  and  fraudulent  imitations  of  our  Electric  Belts  and 
Appliances,  as  these  are  an  imposition  upon  the  suffering. 
THE  ©WEN  ELECTRIC  TRUSS  is  the  most  retentive  and  curative  Truss  made  for 

the  radical  cure  of  Rupture. 

Inclose  six  cents  and  send  for  our  Large  Illustrated  Catalogue  in  English,  German, 
Swedish  and  Norwegian  languages;  containing  medical  facts,  sworn  statements  of  cures  made 
and  descriptions  of  Belts  and  Appliances.  Address 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  BELT  AND  APPLIANCE  CO., 

205  to  311  State  Street,  Chicago. 
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A  LITERARY  LESSON. 
When  you  get  a  bright  idea 

For  a  story  or  a  rhyme, 
Don't  just  set  it  by,  to  simmer 

In  your  think-tank,  for  a  time! 

You  imagine  when  it  strikes  you 

That  to  you  alone  belong 
AH  the  seeds  of  each  new  fancy, 

But,  my_friend,  that's  where  you're  wrong! 

For  you'll  wake  up  some  fine  morning 

To  see  some  one  make  a  hit 
With  the  very  self-same  story, 

Or  the  rhymes  you  might  have  writ. 

Oh,  this  age  is  one  of  hustle ! 

Bright  ideas  are  all  about; 
It's  no  matter  who  first  gets  'em, 

If  you're  first  to  give  'em  out. 

'Tisn't  all— with  seeds— to  sow  'em; 

You  have  got  to  grind  and  bake, 
If  you  wouldn't  have  your  neighbors 

Just  monopolize  the  cake ! 

— M.  N.  B.,  in  Boston  Globe. 


WHY  WE  ARE  SAD. 

saw  a  painful  sight  to-day,"  said 
Mr.  Junius,  as  his  wife  handed 
hiin  the  toast. 

"Well,  there,"  cried  Mrs.  Jun- 
ius, uplifting  her  hands,  "now 
don't  for  pity's  sake  go  telling 
me  any  of  those  horrid  stories 
about  poor  people  .falling  off 
buildings  and  breaking  their  legs,  or  at  least 
their  ribs,  and  then  having  pieces  put  in 
the  paper.  1  mean  pieces  that  you  read, 
and  not,  of  course,  pieces  of  their  legs,  for 
jthat  wouldn't  be  good  sense;  but  I  do  think 
Bat  there  are  so  many  such  things  in  every 
paper  you  pick  up,  and  it  just  fairly  makes  my 
blood  run  cold,  or  at  least  that's  what  people 
call  it,  but  I  don't  suppose  it's  any  colder  than 
it  usually  is,  and  now  for  the  land's  sake, 
Julius,  don't  sit  there  so  long  saying  nothing, 
for  don't  you  see  how  nervous  I  am,  but  tell 
me  what  was  the  sight  you  Saw  that  was  so 
awfully  painful." 

And  while  his  wife  was  stopping  for  an  in- 
stant at  the  blind  crossing,  Mr.  Junius  softly 
answered: 

"It  was  a  window-sash— one  of  those  new- 
style  ones,  you  understand,  with  little  dia- 
mond panes  in  it." 

jr:  Mrs.  Junius  promptly  threw  off  the  air- 
brakes and  pulled  the  throttle  wide  open,  but 
Mr.  Junius  by  that  time  was  out  sifting  the 
ash es.— Roekla nd  Trib une. 


THIS  SIDE  UP. 

We  saw  Jake  nailing  up  a  box  the  other  day 
containing  some  articles  which  he  intended 
sending  by  express.  From  the  nature  of  the 
contents  we  knew  it  was  essential  that  the 
box  should  not  be  inverted  on  the  passage,  so 
we  ventured  the  suggestion  to  Jake  to  place 
the  much-abused  "this  side  up,"  etc.,  conspic- 
uously upon  the  cover.  A  few  days  after  we 
saw  Jake. 

"Heard  from  your  goods,  Jake?  Did  they 
get  there  safely?" 

"Everyone  broke,"  replied  Jake,  sullenly. 
"Lost  the  hull  lot.  Hang  the  express  com- 
pany !" 

"Did  you  put  on  'this  side  up,'  as  we  told 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  I  did.  An' fur  fear  they  shouldn't  see 
it  on  the  kiver,  1  put  it  on  the  bottom,  tew — 
confound  'em!" 


A  METALLIC  DISCRIMINATION. 

•  A  young  lady  with  a  touch  of  tonsilitis  was 
consulting  the  family  physician. 

"That  is  nothing  serious,"  said  he.  "I'll 
touch  it  up  with  a  little  nitrate  of  silver  and 
you  will  be  all  right." 

The  young  lady  looked  a  bit  doubtful. 

"Oh,  it  won't  hurt,"  remarked  the  doctor, 
reassuringly. 

"I  wasn't  thinking  of  that.  Papa  might 
object." 

"Why,  what  possible  objection  can  he  have?" 

"I  heard  him  tell  mama  the  other  evening 
that  he  was  opposed  to  silver.  Couldn't  you 
use  nitrate  of  gold.  Silver  is  so  common  and 
cheap,  you  know,  and  I  am  sure  papa 
wouldn't-object  then."— San  Francisco  Post. 


SCRUPULOUS  STAYBOLTS. 

"Clara,"  said  Mrs.  Gratebar  to  little  Clara 
Staybolt,  who  had  come  in  to  play  with  the 
Gratebar  children,  "how  is  your  mother  to- 
day?" 

"Well,  she's  better,"  said  Clara,  "but  the 
doctor  says  she's  very  much  dewilliamitated." 

"What  under  the  canopy  do  you  mean  by 
that,  Clara?"  asked  Mrs.  Gratebar. 

"Well,  the  doctor  said  debilitated,"  said 
Clara,  "but  father  says  we  musn't  say  Bill,  we 
must  always  say  William."— New  York  Sun. 


MONEY  FOR  WOMEN ! 

In  these  hard  times  ladies  as  well  as  men  should  im- 
prove every  opportunity  tu  increase  their  bank  ac- 
counts ;  and  any  man  or  woman  can  make  from  Slit  to 
•20  a  day,  if  they  will  only  try.  I  have  not  made  less 
than  S20  clear,  any  day  the  past  year,  and  I  had  no  ex- 
perience and  not  very  good  health.  My  husband  as- 
sisted me  evenings.  I  put  notices  of  the  Dish  Washer 
in  tlie  papers,  but  do  nut  canvass  any.  I  haveexamined 
particularly  all  the  Di.di  Washers  made,  and  find  the 
Uimax  decidedly  the  l«*t.  Address  the  Climax  Mfg. 
po.,36  Starr  Ave., Columbus, Ohio. and  they  will  tell  you 
just  how  to  run  the  business.  Every  family  wants  a  Cli- 
max Dish  Washer,  and  will  buy  as  soon  as  they  get  a 
#  chance,  as  you  can  wash  ami  dry  the  dishes'in  two  min- 
nt.ea  without  wettine  the  hands.  A  READER. 


HER  GIFTED  DAUGHTER. 

Not  long  ago  a  woman  who  had  become 
suddenly  rich  went  to  the  city  nearest  her 
home  to  do  some  shopping.  She  had  heard 
much  about  souvenir  spoons  and  proposed  to 
buy  some.  She  asked  for  a  dozen  in  one  of  the 
leading  jewelry-stores. 

"A  dozen  souvenir  spoons?"  repeated  the 
clerk  in  surprise.  "Er,  what  kind  of  spoons 
did  you  say?" 

"Maybe  you  don't  know  me,"  she  said,  noting 
his  surprise,  and  thinking  that  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  size  of  her  proposed  purchase, 
she  added,  "I  am  Mrs.  Suddens,  of  Valley 
Town.  We  keep  a  team.  Yes,  I  want  a  dozen 
souvenir  spoons,  to  eat  souvenirs  with,  you 
know.  My  daughter  makes  beautiful  sou- 
venirs!" 

THEN. 

"How  long,"  asked  the  young  man,  "do  you 
think  the  women's  sleeves  will  continue  to 
increase?" 

"As  a  general  rule,"  replied  the  bald-headed 
philosopher,  "it  is  not  within  the  province  of 
the  human  intellect  to  foresee  the  course  of 
fashion.  But  in  this  case  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  as  soon  as  the  sleeves  get  so  high 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  one  woman  to 
look  over  them  to  see  what  the  other  woman 
has  on  they  will  come  down."—  Cincinnati 
Tribune. 


MIGHT  JUST  AS  WELL  HAVE  IT. 

At  Frank's  house  they  had  quince  jam  for 
supper,  but  Frankie  had  been  ill,  and  his 
mother  said  to  him : 

"Frank,  you  cannot  have  any  jam.  It  will 
make  you  sick,  and  then  you  might  die." 

Frank  took  this  like  a  little  man  until  he 
saw  his  mother  help  herself  to  jam  a  second 
time.  Then  he  pushed  his  plate  slowly  toward 
the  forbidden  dish  and  said  with  deliberation : 

"Well,  if  you  are  going  to  die,  I  might  as 
well  die,  too,  ma.  Gimme  some  of  it." 


A  DEPARTURE. 

"I  guess,"  said  the  man  with  a  political 
boom,  "that  it's  time  for  me  to  attract  some 
attention;  to  show  a  little  originality  and 
bring  myself  into  the  popular  mind  on  a  con- 
spicuous footing." 

"How  are  you  going  to  do  it?"  inquired  his 
wife. 

"I'll  go  away  from  home  and  admit  to  the 
newspaper  men  that  my  visit  has  some  polit- 
ical significance." — Washington  Post. 


HER  STRENGTH  OF  MIND. 

He  leaned  soulfully  nearer. 
"And  could  you,"  he  whispered,  "think  of 
another?" 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  in  sweet  confusion. 

"Really,"  she  faltered;  "two  plates  already — 
er— if  you  insist— thank  you.  Yes ;  strawberry 
flavor,  if  you  please." 


PLACING  THE  BLAME. 

Father— "Tommy,  stop  pulling  the  cat's  tail !" 
Tommy— "I'm  only  holding  the  tail ;  the  cat's 
pulling  it." — Life. 


TITBITS. 

Bragg— "When  it  comes  to  cooking,  my 
wife  is  right  at  home." 

Wagg— "That's  where  my  wife  cooks,  too." 

"My  papa  knows  more'n  your  papa,"  said 
Jack. 

"I  know  he  does,"  said  Tom.  "My  papa  says 
your  papa  knows  it  all." 

"Ah,  goo!  Ah,  gah!  Bgib,  gib,  bah,  bah!" 
said  the  baby. 

"By  Jove,  isn't  that  wonderful !"  exclaimed 
the  delighted  father.  "If  he  hasn't  got  our 
old  college  yell  of  '91  I'm  a  ghost." 

Wife  (to  unhappy  husband)— "I  wouldn't 
worry,  John;  it  does  no  good  to  borrow 
trouble." 

Husband— "Borrow  trouble?  Great  Caesar, 
my  dear!  1  ain't  borrowing  trouble;  I've  got  it 
to  lend."—  Colorado  Sun. 

"What  is  that  place  down  there?"  asked  she 
(on  her  voyage). 

"Why,  that  is  the  steerage,"  answered  he. 

"And  does  it  take  all  those  people  to  make 
the  boat  go  straight?" 

"Laura  writes  from  home  that  she  has 
bought  a  wheel,"  said  Mrs.  Figg  to  the  aunt 
with  whom  she  was  spending  the  summer. 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  that  the  old  fashion  is 
coming.in  again,"  said  the  old  lady.  "I  allow 
I'll  have  to  come  up  and  teach  her  how  to 
spin." 

"I  hear  you  have  a  Vassar  graduate  for  a 
cook,"  said  a  Gothamite.  "Isn't  it  rather  ex- 
pensive ?" 

"Not  very,"  replied  Harlamite.   "She  works 
for  her  board  and  clothes." 
"Why,  how  does  she  come  to  do  that  ?" 
"She's  my  wife." 

Mr.  Dumbleton,  who  is  too  economical  to 
keep  any  extra  collar-buttons  on  hand,  and 
who  devotes  a  good  share  of  his  matin 
moments  to  hunting  for  these  wayward 
essentials  of  male  attire,  startled  his  wife  the 
other  morning  by  a  more  than  usual  overflow 
of  emphatic  language. 

"What's  the  matter  now?"  she  asked. 
»  "Matter  enough !"  he  returned  with  a  series 
of  paralytic  gasps.   "I've  swallowed  my  collar- 
button!" 

"Thank  goodness!"  snapped  out  Mrs.  Dum- 
bleton. "For  once  in  your  life  you  know 
where  it  is." 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  made.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
"to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 


SPEX 


Bid  MONK  V  IN  SPECTACLES.  Send  for  our 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  E.  Ii  A1JLE  Y,  Chicago,  JUL 
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YQIJ  difl tribute  circulars  and  samples  for  us?  No  uan- 
iiiii  a  i  vassing.  Salary  unil  expenses  to  travel.  Bond  stamp. 
ADVERTISERS  UURKAU.447  GthAve.NEW  YORK  CITY 
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ufl  jH-r---  |B"  kiu,lH)  *-"P*pl 
■  ■  Advorciflora'  CliDDiiii;  Bureau.  1 


a  ad <li etueo, also  newspaper  ullppiugfl 
r  1UO0.      Particulars  for  stamp, 
dvertiaora'  Clipping  Bureau,  100  W.27th  St. NEW  YORK, 


ARflNAN7A  Now  is  the  very  time  of  the*  year  to 
DUIinilLn  take  subscriptions.  We  Have  tlie 
finest  premiums  and  pay  a  big  commission.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIUESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


A  PCIITC'^0  sel1  HouaeholdSpeeialtiesevery- 
MUCIv  I  ©body  needs.  Quicksalea.  Bigprofits. 
SHermaii  &  Jiutler,  16  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM 
LOVELY  COMPLEXION,1 . 

PERFECT  HEALTH.  7^ 
These  are  my  portraits,  and 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent 
air-pumps,  *'wafers,"  etc.,  of- 
fered for  development,!  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  I  used  to  Be 
cure  these  changes.  HEALTH 
(cure  of  that  u  tired  "  feeling 
and  all  female  diseases) 
Superb  FORM,  Brilliant 
EYES  and  parfectlyPure ' 
_  COMPLEXION  assured.? 

"Will  send  foaled  letter.   Avoid  advertising  frauds.  Nam* 

address  Mrs.  ELLA  M.  DENT,  SlATlOW  KiSanFranolflco.CaL 


$75  a  Month 


and  expenses.    Lady  or 
Gent.    Samples  free. 
A  permanent  situation 
Guaranteed.  Write  today.  AddressP.O.BoxBSOS, Boston,  Mann. 


|>18k.  Rolled  Gold  DIAMOND  RING 


iud  thla  •log  nut  •  mi; I1 


). Chicago 


GOOD    AGENTS    AND  SALESMEN. 

Manufacture  your  own  goods.  Money  doubled  four 
times.  We  furnish  material.  Start  one  man  only  in 
each  county.   Bo  quick.   Spencer  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 


YOU 


You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  '24  0  fine  en- 
gravings, sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Eynn  ifc  Co.  48  BondSt.New  York 


WE  WANT  AGENTS 


Everywhere  for  the  sale 
of  the  "Brnner" 
Cedar  Washing  Machine,  the  Electric  Clothes 
Wringer  and  the  Smith  tfe  Brnner  Post-hole 
Digger.  They  are  all  the  very  beat  in  the  market. 
Address  THE  BRUNER  CO. .Springfield,  Ohio. 


$3 


A  DAY  sure 

m  01  mmP  JTY  I   how  to  mak 


Send  us  your  address 

 (and  we  will  show  you 

ako  $3  a  day;  absolutely 
sure;  we  furnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free:  you  work 
:n  the  locality  where  you  live.  Send  ua  your  address  and 


we  will  explain  the  business  fully:  remember  weguarantee  a  clear 
profit  of  $3 for  every  day's  work:  absolutely  sure:  don't  fail  to  write 
today.  ROYAL  nANUFACTUItlNO  CO.,  BOX  AADETKOIT,  JMCli> 


Dllft  iinCCC  HUMP,  FLAT,  ILL- 
rUU  llUOCOl  SHAPED  NOSESJ 
Projecting  Bars,  made  to  harmonize  with  the  I 
other  features.  Send  stamp  for  book  on  J 
Beauty.  J.  H.  Woodbury,  127  W}.  42d  St.,N.Y". 
Branch  Offices;   Boston,  Phila.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 


MAKE  MONEY ! f 

(selling  BEVERIDOE'S  Automatic 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food 
can't  burn.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  Fits  any  stove.  Agents  wanted* 
either  sex.  Good  Pay.  One  lady  sold 
2385  in  one  town.  Write  (P.  O.  728) 
BEVERIDGE  MFG. CO.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANCER 


CURED 


Withont  the  use 
of  the  knife  and 
witY  little  or  no  pain,  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editob — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  be  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  of  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A.Slocum,  M.C.,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


$15  to  $40 
Per  Week 

$865 

Given  Away 
In  Six 

Grand  Prizes. 


Can  be  made  representing!!** 

Big  pay  guaranteed  from  the 
start. 

The  work  is  easy  and  lasts  the 
year  round. 

Persons  preferred  who  can 
work  full  time. 

Spare  hours,  though,  can  be 
turned  to  splendid  acoount. 

Good  openings  can  be  secured 
in  cities,  towns,  or  in  the 
country. 

Those  who  want  to  get  ahead  In 
the  world,  will  find  here 
their  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Write  at  once  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars to 

MastjCrowell&Kirkpatrick 

Care  of  Department  B,  Springfield,  Ohio 


FREE 


A  fine  14k  gold  pla- 
ted watch  to  every 
reader  of  this  paper. 
Cut  this  out  and  send  it  to  us  with 
pfiyour  full  Dame  and  address,  and  we 
jim'     will  aeDd  you  ore  of  these  elegant, 
nt$S  richly  jeweled,  gold  finished  watches 
h  *  ftD      Dy  express  for  examination,  and  if 
you  think  it  isequal  in  appearance  to 
any$25.00  gold  watch  pay  oureample 
price,  $2.75,  and  it  is  yours.Wesend 
with  the  watch  our  guarantee  that 
you  can  return  It  at  any  time  within 
one  year  if  not  satisfactory,  and  if 
you  sell  orcause  the  sale  of  six  we 
will  give  you  One  Free,     Write  at 
once,  as  we  shall  send  ont  samples 
for  60  days  only.  Address 

THE  OXFORD 
MERCHANDISE  CO. 

342  Wabash  Avo.  Chicago,  111. 


For  easy  work  and  big*  pay,  agents 
should  write  to  the  publishers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside.  Full  particulars  sent  free 
to  any  address* 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out? 


If  so,  you 
can  have 
it!  We 

offer  you  the  Sole  Acency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
in  Every  Office,  something  that  SELLS  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answerincr  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
hring  A  Steady,  Liberal  I  Mcomt*,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


HELPING  the  OTHER  FELLOW 

Is  the  terse  definition  of  altruism. 
Being  an  earnest  disciple  of  this  ethical  principle, 
I  offer  a  helping  hand  to  nit  who  through  youthfu] 
folly  or  unhallowed  pleasures  have  been  caught  in  the 
maelstrom  of  mental  and  physicul  suffering,  and  whose 
i  fears  aa<l  pains  have  been  prolonged  by  unprincipled 
"quacks.  To  all  such  I  will  send  isealed)  free,  a  recipe 
of  a  simple  remedy  which  restored  me  to  manly  health  alter  every- 
thing else  had  failed.   It  will  do  the  aume  for  you.  Addresss, 

C.  H.  MULLER,  Box  1227,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanaeg  '  and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promote*    a    luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Q-ray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cured  scalp  diseases  8c  hair  falling. 
SOc,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 

IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Gout,  Scrofula,  etc.,  when  doctors  fail  to  oure  you,  you  writ*  tome  ami  1  will  . 
send  you  free  a  package  of  the  moat  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  uie  and 
hundreds  of  others,  even  oases  of  30  year!  standing.  No  humbug.  Addrc3s 
JOHN   A.    SMITH,    MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

•KIDNEYS-BLADDER' 

Why  suffer  the  misery  and  perhaps  fatal  result  caused  by 
diseases  ot  the  above  organs  when  I  will  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  a  cheap,  sure  and  permanent  Home  Cure  FREE 
of  charge.  Dr.  D.A.WILLIAH8,  Eost  Hampton,  Conn. 

*  rf"*|C|VI"rC*   We  have  the  biggest  bargains  in 

AwBrl  I  O  Premiums  ever  offered  subscri- 
bers. You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you. 
Address  IAKM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CURED  without  med" 
icine.  Rheumatism' 
Spinal  Diseases  and 
Dropsy  easily  cured. 
For  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 
Dr.  C.  I.  THACHER.  1401  JUsonlt  Temple,  Chicago. 


P 


ARALYSIS 


mi  1(3  reduced  15  lbs. 
r  ULiVO  a  month,  any  one 


CAT 

Wr  CM  I     can  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &  CO.,  B.,Box404,St.  Louis,  Mo 


■  FOLKS  REDUCED^ 

II-"  tious  permanent     Endoreed  ,1 
praw  acid  leading  society  I, 
particular,,  eead  4  coote  Ii 

or  Room  6  B.  907  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

THIS  IS  NOT  A  LIE.  Pay  no  attention  to  this,  but 
■  attend  to  that  Headache  !  Sick  Headache  positively 
and  permanently  cured.  For  particulars  address  with 
stamp.  Dr.  G.  S.  Farquhar,  Glenford,  Perry  Co.,  Ohio. 

TAPE-WORMS^ 

with  he<*d,  or  no  charge.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith,  Specialist,  1011  Olive  et.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RUPTURE 


A  poBitivo,  radical  oure  at  home 
(SeVlefl.)  Booi  giving  fulLparticularfl 
Sent  Free.  AddreaBDR.Vf.S.  RICE, 
BoxF,  Smitrmlle,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.T. 


PILES 


Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  &  few  days, 
and  never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 
no  suppository.  Remedy  mulled  free. 
Address,  0.  J,  Mason,  Box  519,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cored  in  10 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cared. 

Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


AIIFRV  llCmil  Invention  for  man  or  woman. 
¥tni  UOtrUU  sampie  sent  (sealed)  25  cts.  2 
for  40 cts.  Kubbeb; Specialty  Co.-,  Box  F.Oswego,  N.Y. 

1IVE  AGENTS  WANTED.  For  terms 
and  full  particulars  write  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  Farm  and  Fireside.   Big  pay. 


Treatment  and  cure  of 

Book  free.  Geo.  R.  Fuller, 
Box  2130,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


RUPTURE. 


SUCCESSFUL  AGENTS. 

Our  agents  succeed  because  they 
have  the  premiums  the  people  want. 
Now  is  the  time  to  take  up  the  work. 
Big  pay.  Full  pa/ticulars  free.  Address 
Farm  and  Fireside,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SEWING =MACHINE 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

We  want  to  send  our  new  16-page  catalogue  to  every 
family  in  America  that  is  thinking  of  buying  a  modern, 
up-to-date,  high-grade  sewing-machine.  We  beat  the 
world  on  prices.  Every  machine  shipped  direct  from  the 
factory,  on  thirty  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.   Catalogue  Free  to  any  address. 

Tiskilwa,  III.,  July  30,  1894. 
Gentlemen:— 'We  think  you  furnish  the  best  sewing-machine  in  the 
country  for  the  money.  It  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  It  sews  splendid, 
makes  a  beautiful  stitch,  runs  light,  and  is  as  well  made  and  as  fine 
a  looking  machine  as  I  ever  saw.  I  would  rather  have  it  than  the 
sewing-machines  the  agents  are  Belling  for  $65.00.  If  I  hear  of  any  on« 
wanting  a  machine  I  will  recommend  your  Superior  Sewing-machine. 

Mks.  Almon  Baker. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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August  15, 1896. 


We  Will  Send  by  Mail,  "Pictures  Of  All  Countries."  A  Book  of  Nearly 

300  WOE  PICTURES 

To  any  one  sending  25  cents  for  a  six  months'  trial  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

"Pictures  of  All  Countries"  is  a  new  illustrated  book  containing  nearly  300  beautiful,  full-page  pictures  of  Famous 
Places,  Cities,  Sigbts  and  Peoples.    Tbe  original  cost  of  tbe  engravings  was  at  least  $30,000.00.    T bey  were 
intended  to  illustrate  a  fine  work,  to  be  sold  at  Sixty  Dollars.    A  description  of  eacb  picture  is 
given.    We  bave  published  tbese  illustrations  in  one  large  volume,  and  now 
offer  tbem  to  our  subscribers  for  almost  nothing. 


A  World  of 

Beautiful  Pietares. 


This  book  contains  nearly  300 
fine  engravings,  produced  at  a 
cost  of  about  $30,000.00.  They 
were  intended  to  illustrate  a  fine 
work,  to  be  sold  at  sixty  dollars. 
There  are  pictures  of 


Cities, 

Cathedrals, 

Churches, 

Palaces, 

Courts  and  Gardens, 
Capitols  and 

Puhlic  Buildings, 
Street  Scenes, 
Bridges, 

Harbors, 
Caves, 

Tombs, 

Ruins, 

Battle-fields, 

Volcanoes, 

Rivers, 

Mountains  and 

Ocean  Scenery. 


Through  the  long  wimters  its 
bewitching  pages  will  furnish 
many  an  hour  of  pleasure  and 
profit. 

For  probably  the  first  time  you 
will  see  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
Head-hunting  Dyaks,  the  tattooed 
warriors  of  North  Borneo;  the 
luxurious  interior  of  a  Sultan's 
Harem,  with  its  interesting  bevy 
of  Oriental  beauties;  the  perilous 
search  for  sea-fowls'  eggs  on  the 
dizzy  cliffs  of  the  Faroe  Isles ;  the 
ill-starred  fate  of  the  gallant 
Jeanette,  crushed  by  the  ice  of  a 
polar  sea;  the  storied  Plains  of 
Marathon,  where  Darius'  hordes  of 
Persians  fell ;  the  tangled  vines 
and  tropic  shores  of  the  Orinoco's 
winding  curves;  the  frigid  waste 
of  the  Patagonian  coast;  the 
ruined  shafts  of  Xerxes'  throne; 
the  ponderous  fortifications  of 
Pekin,  the  capital  city  of  the  Celes- 
tial Empire;  a  colossal* statue  of 
Buddha,  and  a  host  of  other  pic- 
tures equally  interesting  and  fas- 
cinating. 


Accept  thanks  for  the  Atlas  and  "Pictures  of 
AH  Countries."  We  were  surprised  and  de- 
lighted with  them.    Yours  truly, 

Mrs.  G.  H.  Bender,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  liberality  in 
the  past,  and  can  say  that  the  other  books, 
"Pictures  of  All  Countries"  and  "Gemsfrom  the 
Poets,"  are  more  than  you  claimed  for  them, 
both  of  which  we  possess  as  premiums  to  your 
papers.  Respectfully, 

M.  Gould,  Pine  Creek,  Mich. 


The  above  is  one  of  the  illustrations  in  "Pictures  of  All  Countries." 


Take  a  Trip  

flfoond  the  Globe 


By  securing  this  wonderful 
book.  Among  the  nations  you 
would  visit  by  going  through  the 
book  would  be 


Canada, 
Mexico, 
Africa, 
England, 
France, 
Spain, 
Portugal, 
Germany, 
Denmark, 
Norway, 
Syria,  Iceland, 
Italy, 
Greece, 
Austria, 
Russia, 
«  Siberia, 

Holland, 
Belgium, 
Turkey, 
Persia,  Palestine, 
Arabia, 
India, 
China, 
Japan, 
Australia, 
Switzerland, 
United  States, 
South  America, 


And  others, 
of  the  sea. 


including  islands 


I  received  your  premium,  "Pictures  of  All 
Countries,"  and  the  paper.   Allow  me  to  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  you  for  the  same.  The 
book  is  a  very  desirable  present  indeed. 
Margaret  Deckebach,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


1  write  to  tell  you  we  got  the  premium  Mon- 
day all  right  and  are  well  pleased  with  it.  Our 
little  boy  has  looked  at  it  both  evenings.  He 
gave  up  a  skating  party  Monday  night  that  he 
might  enjoy  the  pictures.  Respectfully, 

M.  Jennie  Carey,  Carthage,  Mo. 


"Pictures  of  All  Countries"  to  hand.  Accept 
thanks.  We  certainly  more  than  get  the 
worth  of  our  money  when  sending  to  you  for 
papers  and  premiums. 

W.  R.  Shaner,  Cutler,  Ohio. 


Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  pre- 
miums received,  "Gems  from  the  Poets"  and 
"Pictures  of  All  Countries."  They  are  both  fine. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Wetherbee, 

Winchendon,  Mass. 


You  Can  JHake  this  Delightful  Trip 
Betuieen  Supper  and  Bedtime. 

As  you  turn  its  pages  you  will 
imagine  yourself  traveling  from 
scene  to  scene,  passing  from  clime 
to  clime,  from  the  New  to  the  Old 
World,  visiting  strange  people  in 
cities  and  country,  viewing  cathe- 
drals, palaces  and  capitals,  and 
'  other  magnificent  buildings, 
climbing  snow-capped  mountains 
and  smoking  volcanoes,  exploring 
famous  caves  and  ruins,  walking 
over  historical  fields  of  strife, 
journeying  by  land  and  sea  from 
sunny  Italy  to  the  Holy  Land,  on 
through  India,  China  and  Japan, 
till  you  have  passed  around  the 
globe. 


"Pictures  of  All  Countries"  and  "Gems  from 
the  Poets"  received  all  O.  K.  I  think  they  are 
two  of  the  best  premiums  ever  offered  by  any 
publishers  for  the  money. 

At..  Engelson,  Garretson,  s.  D 


I  have  received  the  book,  "Pictures  of  All 
Countries."  It  is  very  nice,  and  will  teach  my. 
children  history  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
world  that  they  would  not  otherwise  learn. 

Mrs.  D.  K.  Bean,  Bedford,  Mass. 


This  book  mailed,  postage  paid,  to  any  one  sending  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months. 

One  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  a  club  of  FOUR  six  months'  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  25  cents  each. 
In  this  case  each  subscriber  will  get  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  the  club  raiser  will  get  a  book  for  sending-  the  four  subscribers. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


Postage  paid  by  us  in  eacb  case. 


August  15,  1895. 
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Gems  from  the  Poets  free 


Premium  No.  26. 


400    POEMS    AND  PICTURES. 


This  is  a  superb  collection  of  famous  poems  by  the 
most  illustrious  poets.  The  entire  book  is  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  beautiful  engravings  by 
world-renowned  artists,  the  engravings  alone  cost- 
ing at  least  $20,000.00,  being  made  for  a  book  to  retail 
at  $4.00  to  $10.00. 

This  Marvelous  Book  Should  be  In  Every  Home. 
There  is  No  Other  Book  I/ike  It.    It  Educates 
the    Children,    It    Entertains   the  Visitors, 
and  Delights  Everybody,  Young  and  Old. 

Diamonds  of  Thought 

—4>_IN  SETTINGS  OF  GOI,D. 

As  poetry  is  the  cream  of  literature,  and  as  this  is 
the  cream  of  poetry,  this  magnificent  work  may 
properly  lie  called  diamonds  of  thought  in  settings 
of  gold.  Fine  pictures  of  some  of  the  most  popular 
poets  are  also  given.  Each  page  is  8  by  10  inches. 


A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 

"We  will  send  Gems  from  the  Poets,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 


STANDARD 


CAD  1  C  ffJlVTC  "We  will  send  Gems  from  the  Poets 
FUIv     L%3    wCll  1  O    six  months,  on  receipt  of  25  cents. 


THE  HANDY 


HORSE  BOOK 


THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THE  BOOK. 

A  complete  illustrated  manual  for  horsemen.  A  treatise  on  How  to  Breed,  Buy, 
Train,  Use,  Feed,  Drive,  and  How  to  Ride  a  Horse.  It  also  gives  the  symptoms,  causes 
and  cures,  of  all  known  horse  diseases.  It  is  invaluable  when  horses  are  attacked  with 
diseases  requiring  prompt  attention,  in  districts  remote  from  veterinary  surgeons, 
because  it  enables  any  one  to  doctor  their  own  horse.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
illustrations.  No  one  who  owns  or  uses  a  horse  should  fail  to  have  a  copy  of  this  book. 
The  veterinary  department  was  edited  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Wilson,  who  was  in  active  practice 
for  fifty  years.  More  than  250  topics  are  indexed,  among  them  Plans  for  Stables,  Care 
and  Management  of  Colts,  Breeding,  Control  of  Sex,  Age  as  Shown  by  Body  and  Teeth, 
Appetite,  Bots,  Colic,  Cough,  Cramps,  Cribbing,  Curb,  Distemper,  Blindness,  Food  and 
•Drink,  Hoofs,  Lameness,  Rheumatism,  Rupture,  Worms,  Sprain,  Ringbone,  Spavin, 
and  over  200  other  subjects  of  great  value  to  all  owners  of  horses. 

A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 

PHD  ?fi  fFNTQ  We  wiu  send  the  Handy  Horse  Book,  and  Farm  and 
rUI\    u\J     Wlwll  I  O    Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  SO  cents. 

PILGRIM'S  PROGRESS 


••■•FOR,**** 

American  Homes. 

320  PAGES.  1,200  RECIPES. 

186  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

WHAT  TO  COOK  m  HOW  TO  COOK  IT 

Suggestions  and  Recipes  for  Soups,  Fish,  Poultry, 
Game,  Meats,  Salads,  Kauces,  Catchups  and  Relishes, 
Bfeakfast  and  Tea  Dishes,  Vegetables,  Bread,  Biscuit, 
Pies,  Puddings,  Cakes,  Desserts,  Custards,  Cookies, 
Fritters,  Etc.  Also  for  Preserves,  Candies  and  Bever- 
ages, Cookery  for  the  Sick,  Bills  of  Fare  for  Family 
Dinners,  Holiday  Dinners,  Etc.  A  Table  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chapters  on  the 
Various  Departments  of  Household  Management  and  Work,  and  various  other  points 
of  daily  interest  to  every  good  housekeeper. 

JVIany  of  the  Recipes  mere  Furnished  by  Celebrated  Chief  Cooks  of 
Famous  Hotels  and  floted  Lady  Teachers  of  Cooking,  as 

Paul  Resal,  of  the  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louis  C.  Zerega,  of  Hotel  Ponce  de  Leon,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 
Gustav  Beraud,  of  Calumet  Club,  Chicago. 

A.  J.  Pillauet,  of  West  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

A.  Gallier,  of  Hotel  Brunswick,  New  York. 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Borer,  Principal  Philadelphia  Cooking  School. 

Mrs.  Harriott  T.  Ward,  Special  Teacher  of  Cookery,  Boston. 

Miss  Cornelia  Campbell  Bedford,  Supt.  New  York  Cooking  School. 
And  many  others. 

THIS  COOK  BOOK  WOULD  BE  CHEAP  AT  $1, 

As  it  is  the  Largest,  the  Best  and  the  Most  Practical  Cook  Book  Published. 
It  Meets  the  Wants  of  American  Homes  better  than  any  other.  , 


|  A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER.  jj 

POD    7(\    r'PWTQ    We        send  this  Cook  Book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
rul\   L\3    vCl"  1  u    six  months,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


1  Fireside  Ji 


SOMETHING  for  NOTHING 


♦ 

£  Send  20  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months 
%    and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premiums: 

o 


(Seo  advertisement  on  this  page.) 


(See  advertisement  on  this  page.) 


Handy  Horse  Book. 
Pilgrim's  Progress. 

.Bright  Gems  from  Fifty  Authors.  f£FS^E2*g?* 
The  Standard  Cook  Book. 


Prem. 
No.  802 


JOHN  BUNYAN, 
Author  of  "Pilgrim's  Progress.' 


NEARLY  300  PAGES 
and  33  Full-page  Illustrations. 

AN  EXACT  COPY  OF  A  $12.00  EDITION. 

Next  to  the  Bible  this  is  the  greatest  religious 
work,  and  is  considered  Indispensable  in  every 
Christian's  library.  Intact,  more  copies  of  "Pil- 
grim's Progress"  have  been  sold  than  any  other 
book  except  the  Bible.  The  great  popularity  of 
this  book  is  due  to  the  children.  They  follow 
easily  and  eagerly  this  simple  yet  powerful  story 
of  a  pilgrim's  life  from  earth  to  its  heavenly 
abode,  and  thus  become  imbued  with  the  great 
essential  principles  underlying  the  development 
of  a  Christian  character.  The  Christian  parent 
who  fails  to  put  this  book  into  his  children's 
hands,  fails  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot. 
"Whoever  reads  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  is  sure  to 
have  its  lessons  stamped  indelibly  upon  their 
memory. 

We  have  issued  a  new  edition  of  this  work, 
and  are  the  first  publishers  to  offer  this  book  at 
a  low  price.  It  is  complete  in  every  particular, 
containing  296  pages  (0%  inches  wide  by  7% 
inches  long),  with  33  full-page  illustrations. 
It  is  printed  on  good  paper  in  large,  clear  type, 
with  a  handsome  cover. 


A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 

POP  7  ft  fPNTQ  ^  will  send  Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  Farm  and  Fireside 
*  VJlv    it\J    VJUll  1  O    six  months,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 


(Contains  l.i?00  recipes  and  320  pages. 
See  advertisement  above.) 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 

t 
♦ 


Send  25  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months 
and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premiums: 

 The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  arK?5nTi«5 

 GemS   from   the   PoetS     (?«»  advertisement  on  this  page.)  ' 

\  History   Of  the  United   StateS     (Contains  over  C00  pages  and  240  illustration!!,) 

,  PictUreS   Of   All   COUntrieS     <Sc°  advertisement  on  pags  18.) 


Send  50  Cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  a7id 
choose  either  ONE  of  these  Premiums: 

 BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS  OF  LAND  AND  SEA.  (contains  ov.r  1,000 pictures.) 

 SET  OF  SIX  SILVER=PLATED  TEASPOONS.    (Engraved  with  any  one  initial  letter.) 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio: 

Inclosed  find  cents  for  Farm  and 

Fireside  Soxn^l<YearS  an<^  ONE  premium  marked 
with  an  X  io  be  sent  Free,  postage  paid,  to 

Name  '.  ;  v  


Post-office.  

Cotinty   State.. 


♦ 
♦ 


The  new  post-office  money-order  costs  3  cents,  and  is  an  absolutely  safe  X 

way  to  send  money.   Postage-stamps  will  be  accepted  if  for  every  20  cents  in  X 

stamps  you  add  one-cent  stamp  extra,  because  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a  X 

loss.   Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or  X 

strong  paper,  so  it  will  not  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop  and  get  lost.  J 

R-Aug-15-95-F.  &  F.  * 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦$ 

IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  CUT  THIS  BLANK  OUT,  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  IN  A  LETTER. 


Pa-sons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  lake  advantage  of  these  offers,  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  dale  on  the  yellow  label. 
Postage  paid  by  as  in  each  case. 


^^T^^inX^Li^ns  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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BICYCLES 


ON  EASY 
PAYMENTS 

New  or  2d  hand,  lowest  price.  :  Mfra. 
old  reliable  Sylphs  and  Overland**. 
We  sell  every  where.  Catn.free.  Estnb.MS4. 
BOISE,  HAZARD  h  CO.,  32E  it..  Pwirla.UI. 


SAW  MILL 

Works  successfully 
with  4  h.   p.  Also 
Grinding  Mills,  Wat- 
er Wheels" and  the  best  Baling  Press  made.  DeLoach 
Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  300  Highland  Ave.,   Atlanta,  Ha. 


FARMER'S 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


EVAPORATORS 

CIDER  MILLS, 


FRUIT.. 

"  "  BEST.    CHEAPEST  and 

Most  Reliable  on  the  market.  Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,    •     QUINCY,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


GEO.ERTEL&CO.QUINCY,  ILL.1 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

GAS,  OIL  and  WATER! 

—  PORTABLE  — 

DRII.UNG  MACHINES, 

TOOLS,  SUPPLIES,  Etc.. 

For  drilling  all  kinds  of  Wells, 
from  io  to  2500  feet  deep.  Ma- 
chines in  6  sizes.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive Catal.  and  Price  List. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Go. 
AKRON,  OHIO. 

Mention  this  paper. 

Handy  Cobbler  $2.°° 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  feoklerlug  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  &Z.70. 

$Z  Outfit  Includes  J3$f; 
^Harness  Repair  Tools 

33  articles,  worth  singly  $6.70, 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills, 
Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  X  Moline,  til. 


COHOlCB 

Mention  tnis  paper  when  you  write 


- 

- 

— ■ 

Ft 

1 

Si 

3S 

m 

an  INTERESTING  PROBLEM  » u- 

farmer  is  the  Fence  Question.  The  KEY- 
STONE has  solved  it.  Our  1895catalogue  with 
full  information,  free. 

-  Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  so  locust  ST.,      TREMONT,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  writ,- 


, BENNETT  STUMP  PULLER — 9  Sizes 
Horse  and  Hand  Power. 

Prices  $25  to  $150. 
„Three  Days'  Trial.  Cat. 
I&  1000 rec.  free.    H.  L. 
-Bennett,  Westerville,  0. 


HORSE  POWER  flipr 
Engine  and  Boiler  $10  J 

SAW    MI  I.I.    ENGINE  AND 
BOII.EIt,  $450.00. 
Other  SiateN  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
"ARMSTRONG  BROS..  SPRINGFIELD, .0 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Send  for  free  catalogue 
and  full  particulars. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO.  No.2  MainSt. 
Aft.  Gilead,  Ohio. 

Mention  this  paper. 

LWELL  DRILLING  MACHINERY 

MANUFACTURED  BV 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA,  N.Y. 
| MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS, FOR 
|, DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
I  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS BROS.ITHACA,N.V9 
Mention  this  paper. 


FREE  COINAGE — 16  to  1. 


It  is  claimed  by  some  that  this  would  give 
us  a  double  self-regulating  standard,  while 
others  believeit  would  simply  change  the 
standard  from  one  metal  to  another.  There 
is  no  such  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  fence 
standard.  The  Coiled  Spring  remains  the 
universal  unapproachable  self-regulator,  for 
farm,  railroad,  and  park  purposes.  If  EI,  AS- 
TK'ITK  can  do  for  the  currency  what  it  has 
done  for  The  Page,  there'll  be  no  opposition. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian,  Mich. 


it 


Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 

-#•46  Inch  M«w*   Bell 

Feed  Opening  1 


.   Power  Leverage  64  to  1  ^|g?  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

World's  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  I'ATEUT  CAP  ROOFING  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  all  styles  of  Metai.  Hoofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 

Mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


ENDING 

made  of  BEST  Galvanized 
Steel  Wire.  Best  Fence  and 
Gates  for  all  purposes. 

WILL  NOT  SAG 

Write  for  FREE  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices. 

The  Sedgwick  Bros.  Co. 

RICHMOND,  IND. 

Be  sure  to  mention  Farm  and  Fireside. 


High 
Grade 


Bicycles 


Shipped  anywhere 
i  C.O.D.  Saving  you 
Idealers  profit. 

|$l(M)tlskwoad'ri>r$62.50 
'$85  'Arlington'  "  $45.(10 
$65        "  "$33.50 

$20     "       '•  $io.ao 

Latest  models,  wood  or  steel  rims;  pneumatic  tires;  weight  17)$ 
to  30  lbs. ;  all  stvles  and  prices     Large  illustrated  catalogue  free. 

Cash  Buyers'Union,  162  W.VanBuren  St.u  7,Chicago 

Mention  thi6  paper  when  you  write. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  CARDEN  FENCE, 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  "Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

DeKalb  Fence  Co., 38 High  St.,  DeKalb,  Ilk 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


This  One 


i  No  Leakage  about  

!  No  Need  of  Repairing. . 
J  No  Hoops  to  come  off... 
1  You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water? 
and  always  ready  for  it.  i 

;  Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  I 
!  now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it.  ! 

'  KELLY  FOUNDRY  &  MACH.  CO.,  § 
GOSHEN,  IND.  \ 

Mentiou  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Fertilizers  containing  a  high  percentage  of  potash  pro- 
duce the  largest  yields  and  best  quality  of 

Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  Oats, 


and  all  winter  crops. 

Send  for  our  pamphlets  on  the  use  of  potash  on  the  farm.  They  are  sent  free 
It  will  cost  you  nothing  to  read  them,  and  they  will  save  you  dollars.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  95  Nassau  Street,  New  York 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

demands  that  the  subsoil  be  loosened  to  a  depth 
of  IS  to  34  inones. 

HAKE  YOUR  FARH 

YOUR  FORTUNE 

by  employing  the  most  approved  methods  and 
using  the  most  improved  tools. 

n       •■        y,       produces  the  best  re-  1    1  ■ 

toslro»  N  gs^ssffi  Deere  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Moiine,  in. 


Well  Drilling  Machines 

*'  mijia  ft  SELF-CLEANING  TOOLS. 
Lyrjlw     Drills  100  to  500  feet  deep. 

•  4  A  HVA  IVfP  '  '  Mounted  Steam  Rig, 
v  "I'VLi    uses  rope  tools,  1250  ft. 

"DRILLER  KING" Dri,,sWe,,s  ,00° 


((  CLIPPER  "_M0VNTED'  STEAM 


to  2,000  feet  deep. 

HINTED,  STEAM, 
Rope  tools  50  to  300  ft. 


"TIPFIN  "  B°RES  WITH  AUGERS 

1  *  *  *  11  ~  s  'O.  to  44  diameter. 
LOOMIS  &  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


1854.— Established  41  Years.— 1895. 

The  Gem  Steel,  Halladay 
Geared,  Old  Reliable 

Halladay  Standard, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  Stalk  Cutters, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc. 

U.S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 

101  Water  St.,  BATAVIA,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


sSrongWATER  PROOF™  i^Zd 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE-  Outlasts  tin  or  iron 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  nails. 
Water  i'root  iStaeatliiiig  of  same  material,  the 
beat  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples  &c 
The  FAY  MANILLA  ROOFING  C0.5  C A M 1>K>3N .J, 


Buckeye  Wrought  Iron  Punched  Rail  Fence. 
Alab  manufacturers  of  Iron  Creatine,  Iron  Turbine  and 
Buckeye  Wind  Engines,   Buckeye  Force  rumps, 
Hue  key     Olobe  and  Champion  L&wn  Mowers.  Send 

for  Illustrated  Catalogue  and  Prices  to 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.  SPRINCFIELD,  O. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


POTATO] 
DIGGER.! 

ASK  YOUR  i 
DEALER. J 

If  he  can't  show  it, " 

Send  Direct] 
to  us.  < 


Goodhue  Direct  Stroke 
WIND  MILLS 

Double  the  capacity  otM 
old  style  steel  mills.  Qal-R 
vanized  steel  and  wood» 

nills  for  pumping  andfl  

power.  Galvanized  steel  tower,  war. 
ranted  against  any  wind.  The  best  , 
governed  steel  mills.  The  most  sue- 1 
cessful  power  mills.  Our  12-ft.  steel* 
power  mills— the  strongest  made. 
There  are  840,000  worth  of  "Goodhue" 
wind  mills  in  use  within  ten  miles  of 
our  factory.  The  only  power  mills  that  are  durable  and 
last  as  long  as  pumping  mills.  The  largest  line  of 
"Hero"  and  "American"  Grlndlne  Mills,  "Hero"  En- 
silage Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  "Chief" 
and  "Royal"  Tread  Powers.  Our  "Success"  One 
Horse  Tread  Power  the  best  in  the  market  for  run- 
ning cream  separators  ABSOLUTE  WARRANTY  ON 
ALL  GOODS.  Send  for  Catalogue  at  once. 

APPLETON  MFO.  CO.,  Batavia,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGONS 

Any  size  yon  want,  20 
to  56  in.  high.  Tirea  1 
to  8  in.  wide — hubs  to 
fit  any  aile.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  fit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
bogs,  kc.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl'gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 
Quincy,  111. 


HAVING  GREATNESS  THRUST  UPON  HIM. 

School-visitor— "Now  then,  boy  number  one,  who  wrote  'Macbeth?'  " 
Boy  Number  One  {trembling  violently j— "Please,  sir,  I  didn't." 

School-visitor — "I  know  you  didn't;  but  who  did?"  *  ut.u  K„t  it  w,„  Pnh  Ruster 

Boy  Number  One  (with  a  spasm  of  virtue)- -"Please,  sir,  I  don't  wanter  be  a  telltale,  but  it  wuz  Bob  .Buster, 
over  in  de  comer  seat.   I  seen  him  a-doin'  of  it." 


(1-claBB  mail  matter. 


VOL.  XVTLT.   NO.  23. 


SEPTEMBER  1,  1895. 


THJ'TJTV/TQ  /  50  CENTS  A  YEAR. 
JL_dli\lYiO\24  NUMBERS. 


For  two  thirds  of  the  year 

Farm  and  Fireside 


% 

H 

Q 
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AVERAGED 


281,966 


COPIES  EAClf  ISSUE. 


Estimating  at  the  usual  average  of 
five  readers  to  each  copy,  Farm 
and  Fireside  has 


VJ 

More  Than  a  Million  Readers  H 


Which  is  far  more  than  any  other 
Agricultural  Journal  in 
the  World, 
k 


m 
m 


0 


SPECIAL  ANNOUNCEMENT. 

We  take  this  occasion  to  announce  that 
we  have  just  purchased  the  good  will  and 
subscription  list  of  The  Clover  Leaf,  of 
South  Bend,  Ind.  All  subscribers  to  that 
paper  will  receive  Farm  'and  Fireside 
regularly  up  to  the  date  their  subscription 
to  The  Clover  Leaf  expires. 

Adding  the  circulation  of  Tlie  Clover  Leaf 
to  the  already  phenomenally  large  list  of 
Farm  and  Fireside,  will  give  us  a  total 
circulation  of  not  less  than  310,000  copies 
each  issue. 

We  wish  also  to  say  that  we  shall  use 
greater  efforts  in  the  future  than  ever  be- 
fore to  make  Farm  and  Fireside  a  neces- 
sary visitor  in  every  farm-house  in  the 
land. 

Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick. 


In  McOlure's  for  September  is  an  inter- 
esting article,  entitled  "The  Opening  of 
an  Empire."  The  writer,  Cy«Warma«, 
says : 

"The  irrigated  farm  is  the  only  'sure- 
thing'  farm  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Here 
a  man  may,  for  the  small  sum  of  one  dol- 
lar an  acre,  make  it  rain  or  shine  on  any  or 
all  of  his  acres  when  he  wills.  An  irri- 
gated farm  never  wears  out. 

"There  are  farms  in  New  Mexico  that 
have  been  irrigated  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  they  are  to-day  as  good  as 
new.  The  Pima  Indians  of  Arizona,  we 
are  told,  have  cultivated  the  same  lands  ■ 
for  five  hundred  years,  and  nothing  haa, 
been  applied  but  the  water  which  fresh'-" 
ened  and  fertilized  the  fields. 


"What  can  be  accomplished  by  irriga- 
tion has  been  demonstrated  in  northern 
Colorado,  the  garden  spot  of  the  West,  if 
not  of  the  world.  *  *  *  If  the  men  who 
followed  Fremont  over  the  sands  of  this 
sun-dried  sea  could  get  but  a  glimpse  of 
the  glorious  country  as  it  is  to-rday,  great 
would  be  their  surprisef  Where  then  the 
cheerless  wind  swept  through  the  sage- 
brush ;  where  the  horned  toad  and  the 
rattlesnake  hurried  from  the  trail ;  where 
half-starved  wolves  seemed  to  hang  on  the 
edge  of  the  world  and  cry  in  the  night  for 
something  to  die  where  nothing  could 
live,  bright  June  roses  bloom  to-day.  The 
broad  canal  sweeps  down  the  plain,  and  the 
music  of  running  water  co.nes  up  from 
every  roadside  and  mingles  with  the 
music  made  by  the  meadow-lark.  The 
winds  are  softer  now,  and  bring  to"  the 
traveler  at  the  palace-car  window  the 
sweet  fragrance  of  the  fields,  and  the  scent 
of  apple  orchards  already  in  bloom.  The 
busy  farmer  is  making  furrows  in  the 
brown  fields  where  the  seed  is  sown.  The 
lazy  cattle  are  cropping  the  clover,  leaving 
the  white  blossoms  for  the  bees,  already 
busy  in  the  honey  harvest.  The  farmer's 
wife  bustles  about,  setting  hens  s»nd 
onions,  and  settling  little  disputes  butweeu 
the  children.  Crooked-logged  calves  caper 
in  the  corrals,  and  soft-furred  colts  with 
bushy  tails  follow  the  farm  wagons  down 
the  dusty  road. 


"If  all  Colorado's  gold,  silver,  lead  and 
copper  mines  were  closed  forever,  it  would 
not  be  half  so  hard  on  the  state  as  would 
be  the  failure  of  her  fields  to  produce.  The 
drying  up  of  her  irrigating  canals  would 
cost  the  people  four  dollars  for  every  dol- 
lar they  would  lose  by  the  closing  of  all 
the  silver-mines  in  the  state.  Even  the 
residents  have  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  won- 
derful resources  of  the  state  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil. 

"If  we  can  add  seventeen  million  acres 
to  our  cultivable  domain,  we  shall  increase 
our  capacity  for  supporting  a  farming 
population  as  much  as  though  we  had 
absorbed  one  third  of  the  cultivated  land 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  one  fifth  of  that 
of  Fran:' 3,  or  one  fourth  that  of  Germany, 
or  all  the  cultivated  land  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
way and  Greece  put  together.  We  can 
annex  a  Canada  of  our  own  without  ask- 
ing anybody's  leave,  and  have  a  million 
acres  to  spare.  We  can  have  within  our 
own  borders  as  much  cultivable  land,  in 
addition  to  our  present  two  hundred  and 
eight  million  acres,  as  Australia  and  Hol- 
land combined  have  under  cultivation." 

<^ 

According  to  statistics  collected  by  the 
Indian  bureau,  there  are  about  247,000 
Indians  in  the  United  States.  Of  this 
number,  189,000  are  self-supporting,  and 
only  58,000,  or  less  than  one  fourth,  receive 
rations  from  the  government.  Last  year 
the  Indians  raised  over  11,722,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,373,000  bushels  of  corn  and  consid- 
erable quantities  of  other  agricultural 
--  products.  They  sold  over  30,000,000  feet  of 
lumber.  Last  year  the  total  value  of  the 
products  of  Indian  labor  sold,  indepen- 
dently of  vnhat  they  consumed  themselves, 
amounted  to  $1 ,220,000.  These  statistics 
modify  the  current  notion  that  the 
Indians  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on 
the  government  for  supplies  of  food, 
clothing  and  other  necessities. 


Howell  E.  Jackson,  associate  justice  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  died 
at  West  Meade,  Tenn.,  August  8th,  aged 
sixty-three  years.  He  was  born  at  Paris, 
Tenn.  In  1856  he  graduated  from  the  law 
school  of  Cumberland  University,  and  be- 
gan the  practice  of  law.    During  the  war 


Howell  E.  Jackson. 

he  held  office  under  the  confederate  gov- 
ernment, and  at  its  close  he  resumed  the 
practice  of  law.  He  was  twice  appointed 
judge  of  the  state  supreme  court.  In  1880 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Tennessee 
legislature,  and  in  1881,  by  the  combined 
votes  of  Democrats  and  Republicans,  he 
was  elected  United  States  senator.  In 
1886,  before  his  term  had  expired,  President 
Cleveland  appointed  him  judge  of  theUn  i  ted 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  district  includ- 
ing Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Mich- 
igan. In  1893,  President  Harrison  appoint- 
ed him  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  left  by  the  death  of 
Justice  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar.  This  appointment, 
deprecated  from  a  political  standpoint,  was 
made  on  grounds  of  personal  fitness  and 
high  professional  character.  Justice  Jack- 
son was  an  upright  man  and  an  able 
jurist.  His  last  appearance  upon  the 
bench  was  at  the  rehearing  of  the  income 
tax  case  last  May. 

From  a  very  few  avenues  of  work  for 
women,  many  have  now  sprung  up, 
and  the  woman  who  is  obliged  to  step  into 
any  of  the  industries  for  a  livelihood — and 
we  contend  it  is  never  from  choice — has 
now  better  openings  and  is  more  protected 
than  ever  before.  Some  years  ago  women 
did  suffer  social  ostracism  by  entering  a 
business  life,  but  now  that  it  is  so  gen- 
eral, the  woman-  dignifies  the  position 
she  occupies.  It  would  be  a  day  to  be 
thankful  for  when  housekeeping  could  be 
put  on  a  par  with  other  lines  of  work,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  day  is  distant ;  and  yet 
of  all  employments  it  is  the  most  health- 
ful, but  the  long  hours  and  continuous 
work  will  not  soon  make  it  a  position  to 
be  sought  for.  Women  all  over  the  coun- 
try are  shirking  it  themselves  and  hoping 
for  anything  else  for  their  daughters,  while 
those  who  must  have  help  are  obliged  to 
put  up  with  the  poorest  kind.  A  good 
housekeeper  in  any  house  is  a  boon. 

Commenting  on  the  change  recently 
made  in  the  veterinary  department  of 
the  Ohio  State  University,  Dr.  Hoskins, 
editor  of  a  veterinary  journal,  says:  "Es- 
tablished almost  wholly  through  the  untir- 
ing efforts  of  Prof.  H.  J.  Detmers,  upon  a 
broad  scale,  a  thorough  curriculum,  and 


gaining  year  by  year  a  strong  position,  a 
well-recognized  place  and  a  future  destiny 
that  was  to  redound  to  the  honor  and 
glory  of  those  whose  whole  energy  and 
interest  were  wrapped  up  in  its  work — 
equally  as  high  an  honor  to  the  profes- 
sion— we  regret  exceedingly  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  that  led  to  its  closure. 
Most  of  all  are  we  pained  to  learn  that  the 
question  of  its  expense  as  a  department 
was  one  of  the  chief  causes  that  loses  to 
the  profession  this  well-founded  institute 
of  learning,  because  no  state  could  be  said 
to  have  greater  interests  at  stake  in  the 
live-stock  industry  than  Ohio,  and  rio 
school  was  destined  to  turn  out  a  better 
corps  of  men  calculated  to  solve  these  all- 
important  questions  for  her  people  than 
those  schooled  at  this  institution. 

"After  ten  years  of  faithful  work  in 
establishing  the  veterinary  department, 
we  understand  that  the  purpose  is  to 
strengthen  the  departments  of  law,  pottery 
and  astronomy.  We  were  not  aware  that 
these  branches  of  learning  so  far  outranked 
in  importance  in  Ohio  what  is  so  much 
more  closely  allied  to  the  chief  interests  of 
her  people;  'namely,  agriculture." 


The  indignation  of  Clmstendom  has 
been  aroused  by  the  recent  massacre 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  China.  The 
missionaries  have  appealed  to  their  home 
governments  for  protection,  and  the  affair 
has  become,  an  international  one.  The 
condition  of  i  rings  in  China  certainly 
justifies  foreign  intervention  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Jae  lives  of  missionaries.  The 
government  of  China  is  no  more  capable 
of  defending  ■  itself  against  mobs  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  than  against  a 
Japanese  invasion.  Indeed,  it  would 
have  advanced  civilization  if  Japan  had 
overthrown  the  Manchu  dynasty  and  re- 
constructed the  government  of  China. 
Unless  European  nations  prevent,  the 
present  dynasty  will  probably  soon  be 
overthrown  by  internal  revolutions.  No 
foreigner  would  be  safe  in  China  during 
the  period  of  civil  strife.  The  recent  out- 
break is  only  a  premonition  of  what  is 
liable  to  occur,  and  furnishes  sufficient 
cause  for  proper  intervention  by  England 
and  the  United  States. 

In  remarkable  contrast  to  the  man 
bachelor  is  the  girl  bachelor  in  the  way 
she  spends  her  money.  Many  of  them  are 
cultivating  themselves  in  music,  art  and 
elocution,  more  with  a  view  to  self-im- 
provement than  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 
In  some  of  our  small  towns  the  numbers 
are  on  the  increase  of  girls  who  carry  on 
some  postgraduate  course  of  study.  The 
boys  should  not  be  behind  in  this.  The 
money  put  into  tobacco  and  game-playing, 
united  to  the  energy  displayed,  also  would 
bring  many  of  our  young  men  to  higher 
walks  in  life. 

a  ccording  to  a  recent  statement  of  the 
-t*.  Treasury  Department,  the  excess  of  im- 
ports over  experts  during  the  month  of 
July  was  nearly  $17,000,000.  The  expendi- 
tures of  the  government  during  the  month 
of  August  ran  about  fifty  per  cent  above 
the  receipts.  With  the  balance  of  trade 
against  us,  and  government  expenditures 
larger  than  receipts,  the  export  of  gold  and 
withdrawals  from  the  gold  reserve  fund  is 
not  a  deep  financial  problem. 
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The  above  rates  include  the  payment  of 
postage  by  us.  Subscriptions  can  commence 
any  lime  during  the  year.  See  premiums 
offered  for  obtaining  new  subscribers. 

Subscribers  receive  this  papertwicea  month, 
which  is  twice  as  often  as  most  other  farm 
and  family  journals  are  issued. 

Payment,  when  sent  by  mail,  should  be  made 
in  Express  or  Post-office  Money-orders, 
Bank  Checks  or  Drafts.  When  neither  of 
these  can  be  procdred,  send  the  money  in 
a  registered  letter.  All  postmasters  are  re- 
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Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be 
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for  subscriptions  in  sums  less  than  one 
dollar,  if  for  every  25  cents  in  stamps  you 
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sell  postage-stamps  at  a  loss. 

The  date  on  the  "yellow  label"  shows  the 
time  to  which  each  subscriber  has  paid. 
Thus:  ljan'JB,  means  that  the  subscription 
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When  money  is  received  the  date  will  be 
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"When  renewing  your  subscription,  do  not 
fail  to  say  it  is  a  renewal.  If  all  our  sub- 
scribers will  do  this,  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
will  be  avoided.  Also  gire  your  name  and 
initials  just  ax  now  on  the  yellow  address  label; 
don't  change  it  to  some  other  member  of  the  fam- 
ily; V  1"e  paper  is  now  coming  in  your  wife's 
name,  sign  her  name,  just  as  it  is  on  label,  to  your 
letter  of  renewal.   Always  name  your  post-office. 
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The  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business 
men,  and  do  not  intentionally  or  knowingly 
insert  advertisements  from  any  but  reliable 
parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them  to  be 
otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have  dif- 
ferent things  advertised  in  several  papers. 


Russian  Thistle. 


Farmers  should  be  on 
the  lookout  lor  Russian 
thistle.  It  has  appeared  in  many  new 
localities,  particularly  along  railway  lines 
from  the  Northwest. 


The  accompanvins: 
Drainage  and  '    .  , 

cuts  are  designed 
Subirrigation.   to  show  bow  sonie 

swamps  have  been  converted  into  garden 
spots.  There  are  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  similar  tracts  of  swamp  land,  varying 
in  size  from  a  few  square  rods  to  many 
acres,  where  the  natural  conditions  are 
favorable  for  such  improvement.  Briefly, 
these  conditions  are  loam,  or  muck,  soil 
underlaid  with  gravel  resting  on  a  bed  of 
impervious  clay,  and  an  outlet  for  drain- 
age, as  shown  by  Fig.  1.  It  is  the  basin  of 
clay  that  holds  the  water  and  makes  the 
swamp.  The  first  work  is  to  tap  the  bed 
of  gravel  by  a  ditch  through  the  clay  rim 
of  just  sufficient  depth  to  lower  the  water- 
level  to  five  or  six  feet  below  the  surface, 
as  shown  by  Fig.  2. 

*       *  *  *      .     '  .„'./••'•¥•" '-..  J: 

In  draining  a  swamp  of  this  kind,'  the 
object  is  not  to  remove  all  the  water,  but 
only  to  lower  the  water-level  to  a  point 
that  will  permit  cultivation  of  the  surface 
soil.  The  drains,  of  course,  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  remove  quickly  surplus  water 
from  rainfall.   In  rainy  reasons  the  drains 


converted  waste  into  productive  land,  and 
at  the  same  tin»e  adopted  irrigation.  The 
cuts  are  not  fancy  sketches.  They  illus- 
trate what  has  actually  been  done,  and 
what  may  be  done  with  innumerable 
tracts  of  laud  that  are  now  unproductive. 


Smut  in 


Editor  Fa  km  and 
Fireside: — Can  any 
Wheat  and  Oats.   of     your  readers 

kindly  furnish  me  with  small  quantities 
of  oats  badly  smutted,  wheat  infected  with 
loose  smut  and  wheat  having  stinking 
smut,  each  and  all  of  which  should  be  one 
year  or  more  old?  We  do  not  know  ac- 
curately how  long  the  various  smuts 
retain  their  power  of  germination,  and  I 
wish  to  make  some  tests  relative  to  the 
same.  Samples — one  pint  or  less— can  be 
sent  by  mail  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per 
Ounce.  I  wish  seed  of  varying  ages;  espec- 
ially samples  known  to  be  four,  live,  six  or 
more  years  old.  Please  put  j'our  name  and 
post-office  address  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.         >      $  :S;  « 

I  might  add  that  two  of  the  above  smuts 
are  easily  and  wholly  preventable — that  of 
oats  and  the  stinking  smut  of  wheat.  There 
is  no  known  remedy  for  the  loose  smut  of 
wheat.  Hot  water  of  133°  Fahrenheit  tem- 
perature, and  immersion  between  twelve 
or  fifteen  minutes,  kills  the  spores 
that  adhere  to  the  seed,  and  there- 
by absolutely  prevents  smut  in 
the  crop.   A  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  or  bluestone,  will,  as  is  .'"0 

well  known, accomplish  the  same  „■   

purpose.   But  the  seed  is  more  or 
less   injtired   according   to  the 
strength  of  the  solution.  The 
hot-water  treatment  was  recom- 
mended by  Jensen,  of  Denmark,  « 
and  has  been  tested  by  several 
American    experimenters.  My 
assistant  in  the  Kansas  state  agricultural 
college  (Mr.  W.  T.  Swingle)  and  I  first  took 
up  the  matter  in  this  country,  and  we  urge 
its  practice  by  all  farmers.   To  keep  the 
water  at  about  133°  Fahr. — not  allowing  it 
to  go  above  135°  nor  fall  below  130°— is 
easily  done  by  adding  hotter  water  as 
needed.     Arthur,  of    Indiana,  however, 
recommends  that  the  water  in  the  vessel 
be  heated  to  140°  Fahr.,  and  when  the  seed 
is  dipped  in  the  temperature  falls  rapidly. 
It  is  to  be  taken  out  in  a  few  minutes, 
when  the  temperature  falls  to  130°.  This, 
no  doubt,  will  kill  most  of  the  smut.  It 
must  be  remembered  in  either  case  that 
the  seed  must  be  dipped  in  cold  water  or 
cold  water  poured  over  it  at  once.   Then  it 
is  to  be  spread  out  on  the  barn  floor  to  dry. 

W.  A.  Kellerman. 

Ohio  Slate  University,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


minute's  rest.    Their  fly  tormentors  are  at 
them  at  all  times,  except  possibly  in  the 
night.    Cattle  will  rather  go  hungry  in 
the  daytime,  and  try  to  hide  in  and  among 
the  bushes,  than  to  be  exposed  to  the  flies 
|  without  any  protection.   Often  they  feed 
I  almost  entirely  during  the  night,  when 
;  flies  give  them  a  rest.   But  the  little  tor- 
mentors do  not  simply  annoy;  they  also 
suck  the  catties'  life-blood,  and  cause  sores" 
besides.    Who  will   doubt  that  this  is 
terribly  wearing  on  the  poor  cattle?  They 
must  inevitably  fall  off  in  flesh,  and  the 
j  flow  of  milk  be  materially  reduced.  I 
j  would  not  undertake  to  compute  or  even 
j  estimate  the  fearful  losses  to  cattle  and 
dairymen,  and  the  country  at  large,  from 
j  this  source.   They  surely  amount  to  mil- 
lions upon  millions  annually.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  be  hardly  any  single  phase 
I  of  cattle  management,  in  feeding  or  other- 
I  wise,  that  could  have  greater  importance, 
or  greater  claim  to  the  earnest  considera- 
tion of  all  stock  owners,  than  the  pro- 
tection of  their  animals  from  flies.  Far 
too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this 
phase  of  the  business.   The  person  who 
will  devise  some  practical  means  of  pro- 
tecting stock  effectively  against  the  fly 
nuisance  must  be  called  a  benefactor,  both 
to  the  animals  and  their  owners.   He  will 
cause  two  pounds  of  flesh  to  grow  where 


last  number  <,f  the  Philadelphia  Farm 
Journal  1  found' a  good  word  for  "shoo-fly,"  v 
from  the  well-known  agricultural  writer, 
Waldo  F.  Brown.  The  advertised  price  of 
this  article  is  much  less -than  that  for 
fle-og-on-oil;  namely,  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  per  gallon.  This  seems  to  be  more 
reasonable,  and  yet  Mr.  Brown,  whom  I 
addressed  for  more  information,  wrote  me, 
ope  July  31st,  as  follows : 


"The  'shoo  fly'  is  a  liquid,  smelling  of 
tar  and  carbolic  acid  It  is  too  expensive, 
and  I  wrote  them  to  that  effect.  1  am  now 
using  fish-oil  and  carbolic  acid.  It  will 
keep  flies  off  while  I  milk,  but  the  cows 
come  in  at  night  covered  with  them  again. 
I  have  not  seen  the  testimonial  in  Farm 
Journal,  as  they  published  it,  but  I  am 
sorry  I  gave  it,  for  the  'shoo-fly'  costs  too 
much.  I  am  still  experimenting  with 
other  things." 


Other  Fly  ^  tne  exPerimerjt  farm 
in  Guelph,  Ontario,  a 
Repellers.  mixture  of  seal-oil  (one 
quart)  and  carbolic  acid  (one  tablespoonful) 
is  used  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  flies 
off  horses  and  cattle.  Undoubtedly  most 
of    the    advertised  nostrums    are  com- 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  hardly  an  ex- 
Mosquitoes  ,.      .  , 

aggeration  m  the  popular 

and  Flies,  expression,  "worrying  to 
death."  Continued  worry  is  terribly 
wearing  on  the  nerves,  and  therefore  on 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  consequently 
is  liable  to  shorten  life.  Continued  worry 
leaves  its  unmistakable  traces  in  a  person's 
features,  gait  and  carriage.  Often  the 
cause  of  such  continued  worry  consists  in 
trifling  things,  little  annoyances  more 
than  real  injuries.  A  single  mosquito- 
bite  is  not  worth  mentioning,  yet  I  have 
been  in  swamps  where  the  mosquitoes 


Fiu.  1.— Drainage  and  Subirrigation. 


keep  the  water-level  below  danger  to  the 
growing  crops.  In  dry  seasons  the  reser- 
voir of  water  under  the  reclaimed  swamps 
supplies  by  capillary  attraction  all  the 
moisture  needed  by  the  growing  crops. 
The  cultivator  stirs  the  surface  soil  during 
the  drought,  and  the  underground  reser- 
voir does  the  rest.  It  is  a  system  of  drain- 
age and  subirrigation  combined,  and  a  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  one. 


Excessive  droughts  have  forced  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  irrigation.  A  few 
progressive  farmers  and  gardeners  have 
observed  the  conditions  under  which 
many  swamps  are  formed,  and  have 
turned  them  to  good  account.  They  have 


made  life  almost  unbearable.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  a  worse  torture  than  to  be 
exposed  to  their  merciless  stings,  unpro- 
tected, and  I  am  sure  that  a  person  bound 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  fight  his  tormentors  would  actually 
be  killed  by  them'  in  a  comparatively 
short  time.  To  protect  ourselves  from  the 
mosquitoes  we  used  bee-veils,  and  washed 
hands,  face,  neck,  etc.,  frequently  with 
strong  carbolic  soap. 


„  Now  watch   cattle  in 

bosses  Caused 

open  pasture  on  any 
by  Flies.  warm  summer  or  au- 
tumn clay.  'Their  actions   betray  their 
suffering.   The  poor  animals  have  not  a 


Fig.  2. — Dit-viNAUK  and'  ssuiukuigation. 


one  only  is  growing  now,  and  two  quarts 
of  milk  to  flow  where  only  one  is  flowing 
now. 

Means  of  ^  cannot  bear  to  see 

my  stock  suffer  in  the 
Protection.  pastUre,  as  many  peo- 
ple let  their's  suffer.  Besides,  I  do  not 
like  to  find  the  milk  supply  so  materially 
diminished.  Advertisements  which  I 
found  in  the  papers,  holding  out  absolute 
immunity  from  the  fly  pest,  led  me  to 
look  a  little  more  closely  into  the  nature 
of  the  nostrums  recommended  as  fly- 
protectors.  In  our  stores  I  found  on  sale 
a  "Mexican  fly-exterminator,*  put  up  in 
flat  tin  boxes,  a  substance  looking  very 
much  like  the  patent  wagon-grease,  done 
up  in  nearly  the  same  style.  A  half-pint 
box  is  twenty-five  cents.  Evidently  the 
fly-repelling  substance  in  it  is  a  tar  prep- 
aration. It  repels  flies  to  some  extent,  but 
hardly  enough  to  pay  for  putting  it  on. 


A  firm  in  Chicago  advertises  fle-og-on-oil 
as  a  fly -repelling  preparation,  offering  to 
send  one  can,  with  flexible  dressing-pad, 
express  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents.  This  is  the  advertised 
price  of  a  galloQ  of  "shoo-fly,"  another 
anti-fly  preparation  offered  by  a  Phil- 
adelphia firm.  From  the  wording  of  the 
advertisements  I  should  think  that  the 
two  preparations  are  very  nearly  the  same. 
I  forwarded  my  check  for  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  to  the  Chicago  firm,  and  soon 
received  a  pint  can  of  the  oil,  and 
pad ,  but  had  to  pay  express  charges 
on  the  package.  Whether  the  firm 
thus  violates  their  promise  in  deal- 
ing with  all  customers  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  But  surely  the  price  is 
many  times  too  high  to  make  the 
stuff  available  for  the  general 
farmer.  It  is  some  sort  of  oil 
flavored  with  a  tar  or  carbolic 
acid  preparation.  In  justice  to  the 
firm,  I  will  say  that  they  offered  to 
refund  the  express  charges  when  I 
wrote  to  them  about  it,  and  also  stated  that 
they  would  bring  the  price  down  to  a  rea- 
sonable figure.  I  think  twenty-five  cents 
per  can  would  be  nearer  right  than  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 


Now,  as  to  its  effectiveness  as  a  fly- 
protector,  I  can  say  the  stuff  helps  some, 
and  undoubtedly  is  a  good- application  for 
sores,  or  scurfy  places,  etc.,  on  beasts,  or 
man  either.  It  does  not  keep  the  flies 
entirely  off,  nor  does  it  seem  to  keep  them 
off  at  all,  except  for  awhile.  Its  liberal 
and  frequent  use  undoubtedly  would 
make  life  more  bearable  to  "critters"  during 
the  hot  season.  The  same,  however,  may 
be  said  of  various  other  things.    In  the 


pounded  chiefly  of  similar  ingredients. 
Some  cheap  oil  furnishes  the  body,  while 
carbolic  acid,  tar  or  some  petroleum  prod- 
uct is  added  to  give  the  smell  and  flavor 
objected  to  by  the  flies.  Ordinary 
kerosene  or  coal-oil.  will  answer  in  an 
emergency,  but  it  must  be  put  on  lightly 
and  judiciously.  An  emulsion  will  per- 
haps give  better  satisfaction,  as  it  can  be 
used  without  fear,  and  applied  without 
inconvenience.  In  o^e  of  the  last  issues 
of  the  Country  Gtntleman  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  relating  to  this  subject, 
from  the  pen  of  highest  authority,  H. 
Stewart: 

"I  would  recommend  to  try  crude 
petroleum  emulsion,  made  with  soap  as 
the  kerosene  emulsion,  which  I  have 
found  a  perfect  antidote  and  a  great  com- 
fort to  the  cows.  But  it  must  not  be  used 
until  after  the  milking,  or  the  butter  or 
cheese,  as  I  know,  will  acquire  the  odor  of 
it.  A  large  carriage-sponge  is  a  quick 
means  of  applying  it  to  the  cows.  Applied 
to  horses,  it  keeps  off  the  pestilent 
wood-fly  which  torments  the  ears.  A 
fifty-gallon  barrel  of  the  crude  oil  can  be 
procured  for  the  price  of  five  quarts  of  the 
preparation  Mr.  W.  F.  Brown  is  using. 
Before  this  I  used  Lawford's  thymocresol 
sheep-dip,  which  is  a  petroleum  product,  I 
believe;  but  the  crude  oil  is  much  cheaper, 
and  quite  as  effective." 


As  I  said  before,  the  subject  is  a  most 
important  one.  To  protect  our  stock 
effectively  from  flies  during  summer  and 
autumn  would  be  an  achievement  well 
worth  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  some 
expense.  Kerosene  emulsion  is  cheap, 
and  may  not  be  troublesome  to  use.  If 
any  one  among  the  many  readers  of  Farm 
and  FutEsiDE  can  suggest  a  better  plan 
than  any  of  those  named,  to  accomplish 
so  desirable  a  result,  we  will  be  glad  to 
hear  from  him. 

* 

I  am  just  in  receipt  of  a  note  from  the 
"fle-og-on-oil"  people,  in  which  they  put 
the  blame  on  an  errand-boy,  "who  forgot 
to  pay  the*  express  charges  in  many  in- 
stances," and  stating  that  they  discharged 
the  boy.  They  also  say  that  they  have 
put  the  price  of  a  can  of  "fle-og-on-oil" 
down  to  one  dollar,  express  prepaid.  I 
have  given  all  the  facts  about  anti-lly 
preparations,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
.get  them,  and  must  leave  it  to  my  friends 
and  readers  what  means  they  will  choose 
to  protect  their  poor  animals  from  their 
blood-thirsty  tormentors.  At  any  rate,  I 
hope  that  every  stock  owner  will  make  an 
effort  in  this  direction,  not  only  for 
humanity's  sake,  but  also  fort'-  sake  of 
protecting  their  own  interests,  d  their 
profits  in  stock-keeping.       T.  Gt.-ilNER. 


Septembeb  1,  1895. 
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FACTS  CONCERNING  CRIMSON  CLOVER. 

Crimson  clover,  which  is  now  re- 
garded as  the  best  distinctive 
name  for  it,  is  also  known  as 
German  or  scarlet  clover.  Del- 
aware, in  proportion  to  its  size, 
leads  all  other  states  in  acreage 
and  the  production  of  seed.  This  clover 
is  about  as  hardy  as  the  common  red 
clover.  It  is  an  annual,  and  if  allowed 
to  go  to  seed,  the  roots  die,  just  as 
those  do  of  wheat,  oats,  barley  and  sim- 
ilar grains.  It  is  not  like  the  common 
red  clover,  a  biennial  plant.  If  sown  in 
August  or  early  in  September  along  the 
fortieth  degree  of  latitude,  it  will  blossom 
in  the  spring  two  or  three  weeks  earlier 
than  the  red  clover  sown  the  spring  before. 
Crimson  clover  grows'  during  the  mild 
winters  which  are  common  in  the  cotton- 
growing  states,  as  well  as  where  the  latest- 
maturing  varieties  of  dent  corn  can  be 
grown.  It  perfects  its  growth  so  early  in 
the  spring  that  it  can  be  followed  by  any 
quick-growing  trucking  crop,  or  one  of 
Indian  corn.   It  is  a  two-crop  plant. 

Its  real  value  as  a  weed  destroyer  is  un- 
derestimated. "Where  the  land  is  plowed 
and  harrowed  soon  after  harvest,  it  will 
cause  the  weed  seeds  to  grow ;  then  if  the 
ground  is  reharrowed  and  seeded  with 
crimson  clover,  the  weed  growth  will  be 
checked,  most  of  the  common  weeds  will 
be  effectually  destroyed,  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  fall  pasturage  provided  for. 

The  advantages  of  this  clover  as  a  winter 
covering  for  the  silicious  soils  that  are  so 
badly  injured  by  surface  washing  and 
erosion  during  the  winter  are  of  the  great- 
est value.  Its  fine,  fibrous  roots  hold  and 
assimilate  the  soluble  nitrates  that  would 
otherwise  be  leached  out  during  the  win- 
ter rains. 

For  sandy  lands,  there  is  no  better  crop 
than  crimson  clover;  in  fact, it  thrives  well 
on  all  well-drained,  light  soils.  It  is  not  a 
satisfactory  crop  on  lands  that  are  too  poor 
to  grow  a  fair  crop  of  field  beans  or  the 
cow-pea.  It  grows  well  on  soils  that  are 
deficient  in  lime,  but  a  top-dressing-  of 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre  just  after 
seeding  would  be  highly  beneficial. 

A  crop  of  this  clover  was  plowed  under 
early  in  May  as  a  green  manure,  and  a  crop 
of  potatoes  was  planted,  which  yielded 
nineteen  bushels  per  acre  more  than  where 
an  application  of  manure  equal  in  value 
to  the  cost  of  the  clover  seed  was  applied. 
The  New  Jersey  experiment  station  is* 
authority  for  the  statement  that  "the 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash  con- 
tained in  the  growing  crop,  as  early  as 
April  24th,  are  more  than  sufficient  for  an 
average  crop  of  white  potatoes,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, tomatoes  or  the  cereals,  or  is  equiv- 
alent  in  phosphoric  acid  to  200  pounds  of 
South  Carolina  rock  superphosphate,  and 
in  potash  to  over  600  pounds  of  kainite." 
Also,  that  the  amount  of  organic  matter 
contained  in  the  crop — 2,687  pounds — is  also 
equivalent  to  that  contained  in  ten  tons  of 
manure. 

One  of  Delaware's  most  progressive  far- 
mers informs  me  that  his  practice  is  to  pro- 
duce two  fodder  crops  of  crimson  clover 
each  year.  At  the  last  working  of  his  to- 
mato crop — about  the  middle  of  August — he 
sows  broadcast  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
pound  of  crimson  clover  to  the  acre  and 
works  it  in  with  the  cultivator.  The  grow- 
ing clover  does  not  interfere  with  the 
tomato  crop.  The  spring  following,  when 
the  clover  attains  a  height  of  about  twenty 
inches,  he  cuts  from  ten  to  twelve  tons  per 
acre  to  put  in  his  silo.  The  same  land  is 
then  plowed,  fertilized,  and  planted  with 
ensilage  corn,  and  when  this  is  taken  off, 
the  land  is  reseeded  with  crimson  clover 
for  green  fodder  and  ensilage  purposes  the 
following  spring.  Should  the  soil  be  dry 
at  the  time  of  seeding,  the  roller  is  used. 
He  recommends  the  use  of  Breed's  weeder 
— which  is  now  made  in  sections — when  it 
is  desirable  to  sow  the  seed  between  the 
rows  of  field-corn  after  it  is  laid  by. 

If  sown  early,  crimson  clover  can  be  pas- 
tured in  the  fall,  which  will  be  of  advantage 
if  it  is  to  be  pastured  in  the  spring  before  it 
is  allowed  to  head  out  for  plowing  under  for 
green  manure,  for  growing  a  crop  of  field- 
corn,  potatoes  or  tomatoes.  If  the  soil  be 
poor,  one  of  field-peas  can  be  substituted. 

Crimson  clover  may  be  grazed  two  or 
three  weeks  in  the  spring,  and  then  pro- 
duce a  fair  crop  of  nutritious  hay.  A  field 
sown  with  this  clover  last  year  was  pas- 
tured very  closely— so  closely  that  it  could 
not  bloom— but  this  year,  when  cut  in  May, 
it  yielded  a  fine  crop  of  hay. 

The  yield  of  hay  usually  ranges  from  one 


and  one  half  to  two  tons  to  the  acre,  and 
when  grown  for  seed  the  yield  is  eight  to 
ten  bushels  per  acre.  The  common  clover- 
huller  can  be  used  for  getting  out  the  seed, 
by  using  just  enough  of  the  concaves  to 
knock  off  the  heads  and  adapting  the  mesh 
of  the  screens  to  the  size  of  the  seed. 

The  comparative  value  of  this  clover  for 
hay  is  shown  by  the  fact  "that  a  yield  of 
2.6(5  tons  of  dry  hay  per  acre,  contained 
in  each  ton  83.6  pounds  more  digestible 
matter  than  was  found  in  red  clover,  and 
that  over  66  per  cent  of  the  increase  con-' 
sisted  of  the  most  valuable  compound, 
protein." 

Where  the  soil  is  somewhat  thin,  the  ap- 
plication of  350  pounds  of  acid  phosphate 
and  125  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  to  the 
acre,  at  the  last  harrowing  preceding  the 
sowing  of  the  seed,  is  very  desirable.  Or 
other  needed  fertilizers,  especially  such  as 
contain  phosphoric  acid  and  potash,  can  be 
used  to  good  advantage. 

Crimson  clover  is  destined  to  become  an 
almost  indispensable  factor  in  farming 
operations  in  the  South  Atlantic  states.  Its 
broad  leaves  are  the  ample  recipients  of 
large  quantities  of  nitrogen  from  the  ever 
bountiful  supply  in  the  atmosphere. 

Crimson  clover  is  a  farmer's  helper  and 
mortgage-lifter  in  more  than  a  sixteen  to 
one  ratio,  and  its  cultivation  ought  to  be, 
and  no  doubt  will  be,  largely  increased. 

W.  M.  K. 


SYSTEM  FOR  CUTTING  CORN. 

Have  a  system  in  cutting  corn ;  it  saves 
lots  of  steps.  I  cut  corn  once  in  the 
same  field  with  a  fellow  who  was  not  any 
quicker  iu  the  motion  than  I  was,  but 
in  spite  of  all  I  could  do  he  would  cut  a 
third  more  corn  in  a  day  than  I  could.  I 
watched  him,  and  discovered  he  had  a 
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system,  a  regular  method  for  cutting  and 
putting  up  his  shock ;  he  went  exactly  the 
same  round  of  steps  for  every  shock.  I 
had  no  system  ;  after  I  got  my  shock  started 
I  cut  my  armfuls  here  and  there,  just  as  it 
happened.  I  learned  his  system  and  stuck 
to  it,  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  what  a 
difference  it  made.  I  have  drawn  a  sketch 
showing  the  plan.  In  this  section  corn  is 
always  planted  in  rows  both  ways,  and  in 
cutting,  a  square  7x7,  49  hills,  is  put  into  a 
shock.  The  dotted  lines  show  the  course 
taken  in  cutting  -up  a  shock;  the  zigzag 
lines  are  where  I  cut  two  rows  by  stepping 
back  and  forth.  It  takes  six  trips  to  cut  a 
shock.  I  don't  believe  it  is  possible  to  cut 
and  shock  a  square  of  corn  with  a  fewer 
number  of  steps.  Miles  E.  Miller. 
Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

The  know-how,  supplemented  with  the 
do-it,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  agricul- 
tural or,  any  other  success.  A  neighbor- 
ing poultryman  hatched  456  chicks  with  a 
home-made  incubator  last  winter,  raised 
every  one  of  them  to  broiler  age,  and  sold 
them  for  forty  to  sixty  cents  apiece. 

*  *  * 

Hay,  wool  and  sheep  are  good  property 
to  hold  just  now  for  an  advance  in  price. 
Boston  is  the  great  wool  market  of  the 
country.  The  latest  report  from  that  city 
says :  "Another  week  of  heavy  sales  and 
advanced  prices,  which  is  encouraging  to 
growers.  Slieep  are  looking  up."  Hay 
buyers  are  running  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  state  of  New  York,  seeking  to 
make  contracts.  When  there  is  great  call 
for  any  farm  product,  then  is  the  time  to 
"wait  a  little"  before  selling. 

*  * 

I  know  a  philosophical  gardener,  and  his 
philosophy  is  correct.  At  a  farmers' 
meeting,  he  said  weeds  were  gardeners' 
best  inanimate  friends.  He  said  the  main 
thought  of  most  was  to  keep  the  weeds 
subdued,  and  to  accomplish  it,  the  soil  has 
to  be  stirred  often,  and  this  frequent  stir- 


ring and  letting  in  air,  light  and  sunshine 
was  just  what  the  crops  require  for  their 
best  development ;  that  were  there  no 
weeds,  not  one  in  ten  would  stir  the  soil 
often  enough.  He  went  to  a  field  one 
morning  and  observed  the  weeds  getting 
pretty  rampant.  He  took  off  his  hat, 
bowed  and  said :  "Good  morning,  weeds ; 
excuse  my  delinquency.  I  had  no  idea 
my  potatoes  were  calling  so  loudly  for  me 
to  stir  the  soil;"  and  now  he  calls  weeds 
his  "friendly  monitors." 

August  is  the  month  to  cut  timber  to 
prolong  its  durability.  When  the  leaves 
are  matured  the  wood  contains  less  mois- 
ture than  at  other  times.  If  trees  are  cut 
then,  the  stumps  and  roots  are  less  liable  to 
send  out  sprouts  than  if  cut  at  other  times. 
I  was  reared  amongst  the  Mohawk  Dutch. 
They  generally  entertained  the  belief  that 
if  trees  were  cut  in  August  when  the  moon 
sign  is  in  the  heart,  it  was  sure  death  to 
stumps  and  roots.  When  the  sign  was  in 
the  heart  for  two  successive  days,  as  it 
was  this  year,  they  have  been  known  to 
work  all  of  the  two  days  and  intervening 
night  cutting  green  wood  growth  from 
bush  lots.  But  these  people  believed  all 
the  moon  signs,  no  matter  how  much 
science  disproves  the  theory. 

' :  .,'  *  #  * 

A  medical  authority  truthfully  sounds 
the  praises  of  onions.  They  are  excellent 
blood-purifiers.  Boiled  onions  used  fre- 
quently in  a  family  of  children  will  ward 
off  many  diseases  to  which  the  little  ones 
are  subject.  As  an  external  application 
they  are  successfully  used  in  cases  of  croup 
and  earache.  They  are  good  for  the  com- 
plexion, and  a  lady  who  has  a  wonder- 
fully clear,  fine  complexion  attributes  it  to 
the  liberal  use  of  onions  as  food.  People 
troubled  with  wakefulness  may  be  assured 
a  good  night's  rest  often  if  just  before  re- 
tiring they  will  eat  a  raw  onion.  When 
troubled  with  a  hard  cough,  if  a  raw  onion 
is  eaten,  the  phlegm  will  loosen  almost  im- 
mediately, and  can  then  be  easily  expec- 
torated. 

*  *  * 

Is  "water-witching"  on  a  par  with  the 
moon  theory  in  regard  to  planting  crops 
and  some  other  matters?  I  think  more 
than  half  of  my  farmer  acquaintances  have 
firm  faith  in  this  as  an  occult  or  hidden 
science.  Everyone  of  them  can  cite  cases 
and  furnish  what  would  be  considered 
sufficient  legal  testimony  of  its  truth  in  a 
court  of  law,  that  a  forked  twig  or  branch 
of  a  peach-tree  or  witch-hazel  shrub  in  the 
hands  of  some  persons  will  twist  down  and 
point  unerringly  to  the  location  of  a  stream 
of  water  hidden  beneath  the  surface ;  and 
by  the  violence  of  the  "twist,"  or  otherwise, 
about  the  number  of  feet  from  the  surface 
to  the  water  is  indicated.  Even  so  astute  a 
person  as  Dr.  Peter  Collier,  director  of  the 
New  York  experiment  station,  hinted  in 
the  Country  Gentleman  that  there  might  be 
truth  in  the  theory.  I  am  open  to  convic- 
tion, and  will  believe  as  soon  as  I  can  see 
satisfactory  tests.  Galen  Wilson. 

FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

Preparing  Land  for  Wheat.— Where 
beans  ripen  in  time  for  wheat  seeding, 
their  cultivation  forms  a  first-class  prep- 
aration for  it.  When  I  saw  that  one  field, 
intended  for  meadow,  had  lost  its  stand  of 
timothy  and  clover  this  summer,  I  started 
the  breaking-plow  for  beans.  This  was  in 
June,  and  the  early  plowing  was  just  the 
thing  for  wheat  this  fall.  It  cost  no  more 
to  plow,  roll  and  harrow  then  than  in  Au- 
gust, except  that  teams  were  busier ;  and 
the  two  cultivations  we  gave  the  beans 
while  growing  are  no  more  work  than 
land  should  have  when  fitting  a  good  seed- 
bed for  wheat  and  timothy,  or  either  alone. 
Consequently,  I  can  charge  against  the 
bean  crop  no  more  than  cost  of  seed,  plant- 
ing, harvesting  and  threshing.  There  is 
also  the  advantage  that  if  the  beans  had 
not  been  grown,  the  chances  are  that  the 
plowing  would  have  been  much  later,  and 
the  preparation  not  quite  so  good. 

Using  the  Roller. — A  plank  drag  does 
work  that  no  other  implement  can  do  so 
well,  but  it  does  not  take  the  place  of  a 
land-roller  in  preparing  a  firm  seed-bed. 
Each  has  its  uses.  When  breaking  ground 
in  the  summer,  a  roller  should  be  used  just 
before  noon  and  before  night  to  crush  the 
clods  thrown  up  by  the  plow  during  the 
half  day.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  things 
to  do  faithfully  that  I  have  ever  tried.  We 
do  not  like  to  unhitch  and  hitch  to  the 
roller  so  often,  or  there  is  a  land  to  be  fin- 
ished, and  the  first  thing  we  know,  the 


plow  is  one  day  ahead  of  the  roller.  It 
may  look  well  enough  after  being  rolled, 
but  afterward,  when  harrowing,  we  see 
that  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  press  the  earth 
down  when  fresh.  If  this  is  done,  any 
ground  that  is  not  too  dry  and  hard  to 
plow  may  be  pulverized  so  well  without 
rain  that  a  single  shower  afterward  will  let 
us  fit  it  for  the  drill.  The  plank  drag 
grinds  up  small  clods  better  than  a  roller, 
but  for  firming  land  and  for  pressing  clods 
into  the  loose  earth  so  that  a  shower  will 
moisten  them,  the  roller  is  a  necessity. 

What  Tillage  Does.— We  do  not  har- 
row land  merely  to  firm  and  settle  it  for  a 
good  seed-bed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
stirring  a  soil  makes  it  richer  in  available1'' 
plant-food.  While  I  make  no  pretensions 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  way  in  which  this 
occurs,  experience  and  science  stand  to- 
gether in  the  claim  that  tillage  increases 
the  productive  power  of  land.  Wheat  does 
not  make  as  heavy  demands  on  the  soil  as 
some  other  crops\  and  plenty  of  tillage  on 
quite  ordinary  land  will  insure  a  pretty 
good  crop,  if  the  soil  is  well  drained  and  is 
not  so  clayey  that  it  runs  together  when 
fine,  if  beating  rains  occur.  The  disk  har- 
row gives  good  tillage,  letting  the  air  enter 
the  soil,  sifting  the  fine  earth  down,  and 
bringing  clods. to  the  surface.  For  thor- 
ough preparation  of  land  for  wheat,  the 
breaking-plow,  roller,  disk  harrow  and 
plank  drag  make  a  good  outfit  of  imple- 
ments. 

Corn  Ground  for  Wheat.— In  loamy 
soil  corn  leaves  land  jn  good  shape  for 
wheat;  but  where  there  is  more  clay,  and  in 
thin  soils,  wheat  does  poorly  after  corn. 
As  wheat  must  be  seeded  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  cut,  leaving  little  time  for  any 
preparation,  and  as  the  corn-stubbs  are  in 
the  way,  I  have  thought  that  the  bad  results 
from  wheat  after  corn  in  clay  soils  is  par- 
tially due  to  the  scarcity  of  available  plant- 
food.  If  there  were  time  to  stir  the  soil 
two  or  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week, 
before  seeding  to  wheat,  I  would  expect 
better  results.  Corn  is  a  gross  surface 
feeder,  and  in  a  compact  soil  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  enough  nutriment  left  for  the 
young  wheat-plant  at  the  start.  The  disk 
or  spring-tooth  harrow  in  the  middle  does 
not  do  very  thorough  work,  and  outside  of 
the  black  loams  of  the  country  we  have 
learned  to  expect  only  two  thirds  of  a  crop  of 
wheat  off  corn  land.  It  would  probably 
pay  to  delay  seeding  a  little,  and  stir  the 
soil  more  before  seeding.  I  have  tried  the 
plan  of  running  a  two-horse  cultivator 
crosswise  the  field  first,  letting  the  shovels 
miss  the  stubbs,  and  then  using  the  disk 
harrow  lengthwise,  straddling  each  row. 
This  plan  is  tolerably  satisfactory. 

Wheat  After  Potatoes. — My  best  re- 1 
suits  with  wheat  are  off  potato  land.  The 
early  digging  of  the  potatoes,  and  the  op-  ' 
portunity  to  cut  the  land  thoroughly  with 
the  disk  harrow  and  to  roll,  enables  one  to 
fit  the  ground  in  nearly  a  perfect  manner. 
As  soon  as  the  potatoes  are  off  the  field,  a 
disk  harrow  is  run  over  it,  lapping  half  at 
each  cut,  and  in  a  few  days  this  cutting  is 
repeated  at  right  angles  to  the  first  one. 
With  a  harrow  that  throws  the  earth 
outward,  the  surface  is  left  smooth  enough 
for  the  roller,  which  packs  it  ready  for 
drill,  if  not  too  dry.  Wheat  is  often  sown 
too  deep,  especially  when  the  ground  is 
loose.  I  prefer  to  sow  late  rather  than  be- 
fore a  needed  rain  comes.  The  rain  not 
only  furnishes  moisture,  but  compacts  the 
soil.  Then  a  depth  of  one  to  one  and  a 
half  inches  is  sufficient  for  wheat.  I  pre- 
fer an  eight-inch  drill,  with  the  hoes  run 
in  line,  and  no  rolling  or  dragging  after  the 
seeding, -if  there  is  sufficient  moisture  to 
bring  the  wheat  up.  David. 


Makes  the  Blood  Pure 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  cures  by  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla.   Read  this : 

"I  am  so  glad  to  write  that  I  am  now  in  per- 
fect health,  and  it  is  all  because  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  made  my  blood  pure.  My 

HEALTH  BROKE  DOWN 

With  troubles  peculiar  to  women,  my  nervous 
system  was  shattered  and  I  had  to  take  my 
bed.  The  physician  said  there  was  little  hope 
for  me.  A  neighbor  told  of  wonderful  cures 
by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  I  decided  to  try  it. 
When  I  had  taken  3  bottles,  I  could  sit  up  and 
now  I  am  perfectly  well  and  strong. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

has  done  all  this  for  me."  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fad- 
ereh.  La  Plata  City,  Colorado. 

HnnH'e  Pillc  cure  habitual  constipa- 
11UUU  a  I*  ilia  tion,  price  25c.  per  box. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

The  Onion-midge. — A  few  days 
ago  one  of  our  western  friends 
sent  me  some  onion-tops  that 
seemed  to  be  affected  with  the 
minute  insect  called  the  onion- 
midge,  or  onion-thrip.  This 
feeds  on  the  outside  of  the  leaves— not 
only  onions,  but  other  succulent  plants 
—and  T  have  known  it  to  do  consider- 
able damage  sometimes.  Frequently  the 
real  cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  onions 
is  overlooked,  and  people  think  the  plants 
are  affected  by  a  kind  of  blight.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  on  mil- 
dewed plants  small  insects,  about  the 
identity  of  which  one  is  entirely  at  sea. 
They  may  be  mere  scavengers  that  were 
attracted  to  the  plants  by  the  injury  al- 
ready done  them  through  the  interference 
of  blight. 

But  what  can  one  do  for  the  real  onion- 
midge?  Fortunately,  this  is  rarely  so 
numerous  as  to  ruin  a  crop.  Prof.  Osborne, 
of  the  Iowa  experiment  station,  has  given 
a  description  of  the  pest  in  a  bulletin 
recently  published  by  that  station.  The 
insect  is  mentioned  as  the  "western  onion- 
thrip."  The  remedy  which  he  recommends 
above  all  others  is  the  kerosene  emulsion, 
which  will  surely  kill  all  the  thrips  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Several  thor- 
ough applications  will  undoubtedly  be 
necessary  to  show  good  results.  Badly 
affected  plants  had  better  be  pulled  up  and 
burned. 

f  *  * 

Potato-scab.— A  reader'' in  Tompkins 
county,  New  York,  writes  that  his  experi- 
ence proves  there  is  no  such  disease  as 
potato-scab.  Soil  rich  with  manure  is  full 
of  angleworms,  and  these  gnaw  the  tubers 
and  cause  scab.  This  is  an  old  bone  of  con- 
tention. A  great  many  people  believe  that 
wireworms,  and  perhaps  other  worms  or 
grubs,  are  the  true  cause  of  scab,  and  the 
truth  is  that  these  pests  often  eat  into  the 
tubers  and  cause  a  scabby  formation.  But 
we  can  make  the  soil  so  alkaline,  by  appli- 
cations of  ashes,  muriate  of  potash,  lime  or 
other  alkaline  substances,  that  all  earth- 
worms would  be  driven  away  or  killed, 
and  yet  the  potatoes  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  be  covered  with  scab  all  over.  It  is  now 
a  well-established  fact  that  there  is  a  fun- 
gus which  causes  scab,  and  that  this  fungus 
flourishes  in  alkaline  soil.  Sour  soil 
usually  gives  us  clean  tubers.  By  all 
means  use  seed  that  is  free  from  scab,  and 
if  possible,  even  then  disinfect  it  by  soak- 
ing for  ninety  minutes  in  a  weak  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate.  Our  friend  says 
that  common  salt  is  a  good  preventive  of 
scab,  and  recommends  to  sprinkle  a  table- 
spoonful  into  each  h\}l  before  planting  and 
two  tablespoonfuls  to  the  hill  after  plant- 
ing. This  treatment  will  not  prevent  the 
scab  disease.  It  may  drive  earth-worms 
away,  however. 

*  *  * 

Remedy  fob  Damping  Off.— A  Mich- 
igan reader  recommends  scattering  a  few 
handfuls  of  fresh,  fine  soil  among  seedling 
plants  in  flats  or  on  the  bench.  This  will 
prevent  their  dying  down,  and  give  strong, 
stocky  plants.  The  great  mistake  made 
with  such  seedling  plants,  usually,  is  that 
they  are  left  standing  several  times  more 
thickly  than  is  desirable  or  proper.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  soil  is  overshaded 
(usually  overwatered,  too),  and  shut  off 
from  sun  and  air,  gets  sour  and  moldy. 
The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  pull  up  the  plants, 
so  that  each  one  has  the  space  required  for 
its  well-being.  These  crowded  plants 
usually  grow  up  tall  and  slim,  and  watery, 
with  little  root,  and  as  soon  as  some  trouble 
befalls  that  little  apology  for  root,  the 
plant  is  gone  for  good.  Timely  thinning 
will  make  the  application  of  fresh  soil  to 
the  surface  unnecessary,  as  the  surface  be- 
tween the  plants  may  be  stirred  with  a 
small  hook  or  spoon.  But  when  plants 
have  grown  spindling,  a  new  covering  of 
fresh  soil  on  top  will  bury  the  lower  end 
of  the  stems  and  make  the  plants  appear 
shorter  and  stockier,  and  induce  the  forma- 
tion of  new  roots  from  the  buried  portion 
of  the  steins.  Application  of  water  from 
below  (subirrigation)  instead  of  from  over- 
head, will  also  surely  prevent  the  disease 
known  as  damping  off. 


O.vion-pi.ants  Dying.— Many  persons 
have  told  me  of  the  dying  of  their  Prize- 
taker  seedlings  in  flats  or  hotbeds— from 
tho.  top-end  down.  Usually,  we'  have 
thought  the  plants  were  "damping  off."  In 
my  experience,  the  cause  has  usually  been 


an  altogether  different  one;  namely,  dry  - 
I  ness  at  the  roots.  If  we  use  deep  flats,  it 
!  takes  more  water  than  most  people  sup- 
I  pose,  to  keep  the  lower  stratum  of  the  soil 
damp.  In  many  cases,  even  where  we 
think  we  have  applied  water  in  great 
abundance,  I  find  the  layer  of  soil  near  the 
bottom  almost  dust-dry,  while  the  surface 
appears  wet.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
plants  languish  and  sometimes  die.  That 
this  is  the  true  state  of  affairs  can  be  easily 
proved.  Just  put  a  flat  sown  with  onion 
seed  in  the  usual  manner,  a  trifle  slanting, 
so  that  one  side  is  a  little  higher  than  the 
other.  Then  note  the  thrifty  growth  of 
the  plants  in  the  lower  end,  and  the  yel- 
lowish, sickly  color,  and  perhaps  the  dying 
down  of  the  tops,  in  the  higher  end.  Then 
turn  the  flat  so  that  the  heretofore  lower 
end  comes  on  the  upper  side,  water  again 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  note  how 
the  sickly  plants  will  revive  and  catch  up 
with  the  others,  while  the  latter  are  grad- 
ually becoming  yellowish  and  sickly. 


Drying  Sweet  Potatoes. — Some  time 
ago  I  referred  in  these  columns  to  the  new 
idea  of  drying  sweet  potatoes,  and  perhaps 
putting  them  on  the  market,  ground  up  to 
a  powder  or  meal,  and  boxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  oatmeal  and  other  cereals  are 
put  up.  There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  idea  is  practical.  And  yet  I  have 
not  heard  that  any  move  has  been  made  in 
this  respect.  Sweet  potatoes  are  easily 
dried,  either  in  the  sun,  in  a  kiln  or  in  a 
regular  evaporator.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  to  peel  and  slice  them,  when  they  are 
ready  for  drying.  Neither  can  there  be 
any  great  difficulty  in  grinding  the  dried 
product.  I  believe  this  would  not  only 
make  good  material  for  pies,  but  also  many 
other  palatable  dishes.  Who  among  our 
readers  will  give  us  more  information  on 
the  subject  from  practical  experience? 

Cauliflower  Growing. — A  Massachu- 
setts correspondent  tells  me  that  he  has 
some  fine  cauliflower-plants.  Last  year  a 
good  many  heads,  when  about  two  thirds 
grown,  commenced  to  turn  brown,  and 
finally  black.  The  cauliflower  flourishes 
in  rich  soil  and  in  a  damp,  moist  atmos- 
phere. Dry  summer  heat  does  not  agree 
with  it,  and  when  the  soil  is  not  exces- 
sively supplied  with  humus,  and  moder- 
ately with  moisture,  the  plants  will  refuse 
to  form  good  heads.  Consequently,  we 
must  make  our  crop  early  in  the  sea- 
son, to  have  it  in  perfection  before  the 
summer  heat  and  drought,  or  in  the  fall, 
after  the  summer  heat  is  past,  and  make 
the  soil  very  rich,  besides  giving  it  the 
very  highest  cultivation. 

T.  Greiner. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL  B.  GREEN. 


FRUIT-TREES  NEED  ATTENTION  WHEN  IN  OR 
OUT  OF  BEARING. 

One  has  but  to  examine  the  foliage  of  al- 
most any  of  our  fruit-trees  in  midsummer 
to  discover  something  is  really  necessary 
to  the  welfare  of  our  fruit.  The  leaves  are 
the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  without  favor- 
able facilities  for  breathing,  so  to  speak, 
the  growth  and  vigor  of  the  plant  will  be 
retarded.  It  takes  two  years  to  raise  an 
apple,  a  pear,  a  peach  or  a  plum.  The  first 
year  the  buds  are  set  and  matured;  the 
next  year  those  buds,  after  expanding  into 
blossoms  in  the  spring,  are  developed  into 
fruit  during  summer  and  fall.  A  certain 
amount  of  energy  is  required  that  the 
blossom-buds  may  be  formed,  and  this 
often  accounts  for  the  alternate  heavy  and 
light  crops  of  fruit  ou  certain  trees.  The 
strength  of  the  tree  is  required  to  mature 
the  fruit,  and  the  fruit-buds  for  another 
year  are  not  formed,  and  only  a  small 
growth  of  new  wood.  The  healthy  tree 
when  resting  a  year  regains  its  vigor,  sets 
new  buds;  and  is  prepared  to  raise  a  crop 
of  fruit  on  the  following  year,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  having  matured  a  fair  growth  of 
wood.  A  tree  that  is  suffering  heavily 
from  mildew,  leaf-blight  or  the  devastation 
of  insects  can  no  more  mature  a- full  crop 
of  healthy  buds  to  bloom  the  succeeding 
spring  than  the  tree  that  is  loaded  down 
with  a  heavy  crop  of  maturing  fruit. 
Hence,  it  is  important  that  each  one  should 
know  what  disease  his  various  trees  are 
subject  to,  and  spray  accordingly,  sparing 
no  pains  to  keep  them  healthy  on  the  off 
year  as  well  as  when  in  full  fruit.  Many 
people  have  the  erroneous  idea  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  spray,  except  when  the 
tree  is  maturing  fruit.  The  nurseryman 
understands  this,  and  the  sooner  the  public 
does,  the  better. — E.  W.  Allis,  in  North 
American  Horticulturist. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  5AJUEL  B.  Q  BEEN. 

Borers*. — A.  I).,  Ozone  Parle,  N.  Y.  The 
borers  that  have  worked  into  the  heart  of  the 
tree  cannot  be  reached,  unless  with  wire  or  by 
forcing  Paris-green  waterinto  the  boles.  They 
will  not  be  apt  to  cause  any  serious  trouble,  as 
they  are  probably  almost  done  working. 

Transplanting  Gooseberry -bnshes.— A. 

E.  B.,  South  Dakota.  Gooseberry-bushes  may 
be  transplanted  in  fall  or  early  in  the  spring. 
I  prefer  to  plant  in  the  fall,  since  if  the  work 
is  left  until  spring  the  plants  are  liable  to  be 
started  when  set  out,  which  often  gives  the 
plants  a  serious  set-back.  Plant  Ave  feet  apart 
each  way  in  rich,  retentive,  moist  (not  wet) 
land. 

Apple  Pomace  as  a  Fertilizer.— A.  C, 

Walker  ton,  Ind.  Apple  pomace  is  a  poor  fer- 
tilizer, but.  it  can  often  be  used  profitably  for 
manure  if  it  can  be  gotten  with  little  labor  or 
expense;  and  when  well  rotted,  as  it  must  be  in 
this  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  far  better  than 
fresh  pomace.  I  think  when  hauled  onto 
light  soil  or  composted  with  stable^manure,  it 
will  be  put  to  the  best  purpose. 

I*ear-bliglit. — A.  P.  G.,  Telford,  Pa.  There 
is  no  known  remedy  for  what  is  called  '.'fire- 
blight."  It  is  caused  by  a  vegetable  patasite, 
which  from  the  fact  of  its  living  in  the  tissues 
protects  it  from  all  exterior  r'einedies.  This  is 
probably  the  blight  you  refer  to.  The  proper 
treatment  is  to  cut  off  and  bum  the  diseased 
parts  as  soon  as  tbey  are  seen.  There  is  another 
blight  somewhat  similar  in  its  effects  to  "fire- 
blight,"  but  it  is  caused  by  au  insect.  If  you 
are  in  doubt  as  to  which  it  is,  send  specimens 
to  Farm  and  Fireside. 

English  Walnuts.— G.  H.  W..  Allentown, 
X.  J.,  writes:  "Do  English  walnuts  come  true 
from  seed?  And  in  planting  an  orchard, 
would  you  trust  seedlings?  Can  they  be  suc- 
cessfully budded  or  grafted?  Which  is  the 
better  method?  At  how  early  an  age  should 
they  begin  bearing,  and  what  kind  of  soil  is 
best  suited  to  them?" 

Reply :— English  walnuts  come  very  nearly 
true  from  seed.  They  are  sometimes  grafted, 
but  it  is  customary  to  depend  on  seedliugs. 
The  age  at  which  tbey  commence  to  bear  de- 
pends on  soil  and  variety;  perhaps  when  the 
trees  are  ten  years  old  would  be  the  average 
time  at  which  they  commence  to  bear. 

Cherry-trees  Sprouting-.— W.  A.  W.,  Cot- 
tonwood Falls,  Kan.  If  the  trees  are  budded 
on  Mahaleb  cherry -roots,  which  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  of  the  larger  nurserymen, 
they  will  not  sprout  much.  But  budded  trees 
are  \iiot  nearly  so  long-lived  as  seedlings  or 
suckering  plants,  and  although  these  may  be 
more  troublesome  about  sprouting,  yet  they 
are  the  best  to  plant.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  extra  time  spent  in  cutting  out  suckers 
does  not  cut  much  of  a  figure  compared  with 
the  improvement  in  the  trees  when  on  their 
own  roots.  Budding  or  grafting  should  be 
avoided  whenever  it  is  possible  to  geMrees  on 
their  own  roots. 

Cranberry  Cnltnre.—M.  A.  P.,  Anna,  111. 
Such  a  place  as  you  describe  might  grow  cran- 
berries, but  is  very  poorly  adapted  to  tberrj. 
The  plants  are  grown  from  cuttings  or  sets, 
which  can  be  bought  of  nurserymen.  Webb's 
"Cape  Cod  Cranb'erries"  contains  many  useful 
hints.  It  can  be  bought  of  Orange  Judd  Co., 
New  York,  for  fifty  cents.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.  C,  has  pub- 
lished a  very  good  bulletin  on  the  subject, 
which  can  be  had  fortbe  asking,  if  the  edition 
is  not  exhausted.  Cranberries  have  not  suc- 
ceeded on  the  prairie  soils  of  the  West,  but  are 
found-  almost,  if  not  quite,  entirely  in  the 
granite  sections  of  the  country. 

Plant-liee.— J.  W.  G.,  Camp  Douglas.  I 
think  j'our  apple-trees  are  infested  with  lice 
an'd  not  by  mites;  but  they  ought  to  be  leav- 
ing the  trees  by  this  time.  If  they  still  are 
troublesome,  you  should  spray  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves  with  kerosene  emulsion,  made  as 
follows:  Soft  soap,  one  quart,  or  hard  soap, 
one  fourth  pound;  two  quarts  hot  water;  one 
pint  kerosene.  Stir  until  all  are  thoroughly 
mixed,  and  then  add  water  until  the  kerosene 
forms  one  fifteenth  of  the  whole  compound. 
Kerosene  emulsion  may  also  be  made  with 
sour  milk,  as  follows:  Sour  milk,  on6  gallon  ; 
kerosene-oil,  two  gallons;  warm  to  blood  heat 
and  mix  thoroughly.  Dilute  ten  times  with 
water.  . 

Trimming  Blackberries.— Scotch  Grove, 
Iowa.  The  old  canes  should  be  cut  out  and 
burned,  since  they  are  done  fruiting.  I  think 
you  would  do  well  to  spray  the  new  gro*th 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  five  pounds 
of  lime,  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  vitriol)  and  fifty  gallons  of  water  at  once, 
and  repeat  when  wood  is  ripe.  Do  the  same 
thing  when  canes  are  uncovered  in  the  spring, 
and  again  after  the  growth  starts.  You  had  bet- 
ter try  the  mixture  on  a  few  plants  first,  to  see 
if  it  injuries  the  leaves,  as  it  will  do  so  to  the 
new  growth  of  some  varieties,  in  which  case 
it  should  be  diluted.  I  do  not  like  Western 
Triumph,  but  prefer  Nemeba,  Older  and  Ohio, 
and  believe  them  much  healthier. 

Injury  from  Sprayins'.— E.  B.,  Harrison 
City,  Pa.,  writes:  "I  sprayed  peach-trees 
loaded  with  peaches  about  one  half  inch  in 
diameter,  with  four  pounds  sulphate  copper, 
three  pounds  lime  and  four  ounces  Paris 
green  to  forty  gallons  of  water;  or  rather,  1 
commenced  when  blossoms  fell, and  continued 
until  peaches  commenced  to  color  (July  1st, 
Alexander  peach),  at.  intervals  of  nhout  two 
weeks,  and  when  about  one  half  inch  in  diam- 
eter, about  two  thirds  fell  off,  together  with  a 
great  many  leaves,  leaving  some  branches 


nearly  bare.  What  fruit,  remained  was  fine, 
ind  no  rot  of  any  account.  I  sprayed  for  rot 
and  insects.  That  was  according  to  directions 
for  peaches,  and  material  was  well  stirred,  but 
I  put  it  on  until  all  the  leaves  and  limbs  were 
wet.   Why  were  they  damaged?" 

Reply:— The  foliage  of  peaches  and  plums 
is  very  susceptible  to  any  free  copper  salts  that 
may  be  in  solution,  and  is  much  more  liable 
to  injury  than  foliage  of  apples.  I  think  the 
experience  of  the  past  year  shows  that  it  is 
safest  to  have  large  excess  of  lime  in  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  I  think' you  should  use  at 
least  as  much  by  weight  of  lime  as  you  do  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  Paris  green. 

Strawberry    Cnltnre  — Borers.  — C.  J., 

Adrian,  N.  Y.  Prepare  the  ground  as  for  a 
first-class  crop  of  corn.  Set  the  plants  early 
in  the  spring,  as  a  rule,  but  in  case  of  a  home 
garden,  it  might  be  a  good  plan  to  set  the  plants 
in  August  if  they  are  to  be  carefully  looked 
after.  Plant  sixteen  inches  apart  in  rows  three 
feet  apart.  In  buying  plants,  be  careful  and 
get  either  perfect-floweri  ng  kinds  or  kinds  that 

supplement  each  other.  There  is  no  remedy 

for  the  borers  that  work  in  apple-trees,  except 
to  cut  them  out  as  soon  as  they  are  noticed  in 
the  trees.  Painting  the  trunks  and  larger 
branches  of  the  trees  with  soft  soap  and  lime 
is  a  preventive,  to  some  extent.  You  should 
at  once  dig  out  all  the  borers  from  your  young 
apple-trees,  covering  the  wounds  w?th  graft- 
in  g- wax  or  blue  clay  mud,  and  paint  the  trunk 
with  the  soft  soap  and  lime  recommended. 

Blueberry— Dewberry. — A.  A.  F.  T.,  Tus- 
cumbia.  Mo.  So  far  as  I  know,  neither  the 
blueberry  nor  huckleberry  have  ever  been 
transplanted  very  successfully  on  any  consid- 
erable scale.  They  are  difficult  to  make  live, 
and  generally,  while  they  may  live  several 
years  after  being  transplanted,  they  do  not 
3'ield  fruit  to  amount,  to  anything.  And  yet  I 
have  seen  plants  of  several  kinds  of  blueberries 
and  huckleberries  bearing  profusely  at  Arnold 
arboretum  in  a  small  way  as  specimens,  so 
that  I  know  if  sufficient  care  is  taken  the 
work  may  be  done  with  success.  I  have  raised 
seedling  blueberries  several  times,  by  crush- 
ing the  fruit  and  allowing  it  to  ferment  for 
several  weeks  before  sowing,  but  the  plants 
grow  very  slowly.  I  think  the  same  treat- 
ment best  for  huckleberries,  although  it  Is 
unlikely  that  your  white  huckleberry  will 
come  true  from  seed.  I  think  you  had  best 
take  up  the  plants  about  the  time  the  maple 
leaves  begin  to  fall,  and  plant  where  they  are 
to  grow,  breaking  up  the  clumps,  saving  all 
roots  possible  and  planting  under  conditions 
as  nearly  as  may  be  like  those  in  which 

they  now  grow.  The  dewberry  is  easily 

grown  iu  the  garden,  often  successfully.  I 
have  a  fine  crop  of  Lucretia  dewberries  this 
season,  which  is  the  first  I  have  had  for  sev- 
eral years.  I  lay  this  year's  success  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  blackberries  close  to  them,  as 
they  have  flowered  profusely  for  several  years, 
but  have  notsetfruit.  They  should  be  planted 
about  four  feet  apart  in  rows  seven  feet  apart. 
Any  rooted  plants  will  do  well  enough  for 
sets,  as  they  grow  very  easily.  In  spring,  trim 
off  about  one  half  of  the  new  growth  and 
mulch  with  hay  to  keep  them  from  getting 
dirty,  or  tie  to  trellis. 

"RUNDOWN," 

1 1  tired  out ' '  woman 
who  complains  of 
'backache,  headache, 
loss  of  appetite,  ex- 
treme lassitude  and 
that  "don't  care" 
feeling  is  pretty  sure 
to  be  suffering  from 
'  'Female  Weakness, 1 ' 
some  irregularity  or 
derangement  of  the 
special  functions  of 
womanhood.  ,  Very 
often  womb  troubles 
set  the  nerves  wild 
with  affright  and  as  a 
result  the  woman  suf- 
fers from  sleeplessness,  nervousness,  nerv- 
ous prostration,  faintness  and  dizziness, 
irritability  and  indigestion.  In  all  cases  of 
irregularity  or  suspended  monthly  function 
and  in  all  those  nervous  diseases  depend- 
ing upon  local  causes,  Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  will  restore  you  to  perfect 
health.  Instead  of  the  exhaustion  and 
feeling  of  weight  and  dragging  down  in  the 
abdomen,  you  feel  fresh  and  strong.  For 
young  girls  who  suffer  from  irregularities, 
for  the  hard-working  woman  who  suffers 
from  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membranes  causing  a  constant  drain  upon 
the  system,  there  is  no  prescription  used 
by  any  physician  which  can  equal  in  re- 
sults Dr.  Pierce's.  For  over  thirty  years. 
Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief  consulting  physi- 
cian to  the  Invalids'  Hotel  and  Surgical 
Institute  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  has  used  his 
"Favorite  Prescription"  in  the  diseases 
of  women  which  had  long  been  his  spe- 
cialty and  in  fully  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  all  cases,  it  has  permanently  cured. 

Mrs.  John  M.  Conklin,  of  Patterson,  Putnam 
Co.,  N.  y.,  writes  :  "  I  am 
enjoying  fier/ect  health, 
and  have  been  since  I  took 
the  last  bottle  of  Doctor 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescrip- 
tion. I  took  five  bottles 
of  it.  Never  expected  to 
be  any  better  when  I  com- 
menced taking  it,  but 
thank  God,  I  can  say  that 
I  am  glad  it  reached  my 
home.  I  had  falling  of 
the  womb,  and  flowing 
caused  by  miscarriage, 
and  was  very  weak  when 
I  commenced  taking  your 
medicines.  I  was  cured  \^vv- . 
by  taking  five  bottles  in 
all — two  of  the  '  Favorite 


Prescription '    and  three 


Mrs.  Conkijh, 


of  the  '  Golden  Medical  Discovery.* " 


September  1,  1895. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPER- 
IMENT STATIONS  IN  COUNCIL. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association 
of  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment 
Stations  was  recently  held  in  the  city  of 
Denver,  Colorado.  It  was  a  notable  gather- 
ing, bringing  together  men  who  are  mak- 
ing a  practical  and  scientific  study  of  every 
department  and  detail  of  agriculture.  Al- 
though it  was  the  ninth  meeting  of  the 
association,  it  was  the  first  time  it  has  been 
held  west  of  the  Mississippi.  About  forty 
different  states  and  territories  were  repre- 
sented, and  the  papers  presented  and  the 
discussions  that  followe"d  will  constitute 
an  important  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  this  branch  of  industrial  education. 

The  growth  of  the  agricultural  colleges 
within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  very  rapid,  and  it  has  taken  a  place 
in  the  educational  system  of  the  western 
states  of  commanding  importance  There 
has  never  been  in  this  country  a  lack  of 
institutions  where  what  is  known  as  the 
higher  education  could  be  obtained;  but 
there  has  been,  until  recently,  a  lack  of  in- 
stitutions where  a  good  English  education, 
accompanied  by  instruction  and  training 
in  the  practical  industrial  arts,  could  be 
secured.  This  want  the  "land  grant"  of 
agricultural  college  has  supplied,  and  these 
institutions  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular,  and  their  influence  is  being  felt 
among  the  classes  who  have  neither  the 
time,  means  nor  inclination  to  pursue  a 
course  of  study  in  the  older  classical  and 
literary  colleges. 

The  want  has  been  the  more  pressing  in 
those  states  where  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture are  the  dominant  industries,  par- 
ticularly in  those  sections  where  farming 
and  gardening  by  irrigation  demand  a 
higher  degree  of  skill  and  intelligence. 

The  two  broad,  general  subjects  consid- 
ered by  the  convention  were,  first,  methods 
of  teaching  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  second,  methods  of 
investigation  and  experiment.  Under  the 
latter  head,  one  of  the  objects  kept  in  view 
is  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  exper- 
iment stations.  For  example,  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  different  stations  consider 
various  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  water 
supply,  etc.,  and  so  arrange  the  work  that 
there  will  be  no  unnecessary  duplication 
where  the  conditions  are  practically  the 
same..  They  also  discuss  methods  of  in- 
vestigation, try  to  find  out,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, what  the  farmer  most  needs  to  know 
and  how  to  best  help  him.  The  object 
being  to  systematize  the  work,  and  to  aid 
and  develop  every  branch  of  agriculture. 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  was  opened 
by  Professor  Thomas  P.  Hunt,  of  Ohio, 
who  said,  among  other  things,  "While  I  am 
unalterably  committed  to  instruction  in 
technical  agriculture,  I  would  prefer  a  man 
well  educated  in  Greek  to  conduct  a  farm 
for  me  to  a  man  poorly  educated  in  agri- 
culture. All  our  methods  of  instruction 
should  recognize  that  the  agricultural 
student  needs  especially  to  be  trained  in 
habits  of  thought.  For  this  reason  text- 
books in  the  hands  of  a  live  teacher  are 
better  than  lectures.  Methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  modified  by  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  teach  students  that  which  they 
know  already.  For  example,  nearly  all  of 
our  agricultural  students  need  to  be  taught 
how  to  judge  cows,  while  few  or  none  of 
them  need  to  be  taught  how  to  milk  them. 

"By  growing  small  plats  for  the  purpose, 
we  may  teach  students  how  to  judge  the 
character  and  varieties  of  corn,  but  gener- 
ally speaking,  it  would  be  wasting  their 
time  to  teach  them  to  cut  or  to  husk  it,  for 
they  are  already  familiar  with  these  opera- 
tions. We  may  teach  .students  the  man- 
ual operations  of  butter  and  cheese  making, 
the  layiug  out  and  leveling  of  drains,  the 
laying  of  tile,  etc.,  but  usually  not  those  of 
plowing,  sowing  or  harvesting. 

"In  language,  mathematics  and  some  of 
the  sciences,  the  amount,  the  method,  and 
the  place  in  the  curriculum,  and  the  prep- 
aration necessary  before  entering  upon 
them,  is  well  recognized  by  educated 
people.  We  should  work  toward  a  similar 
result  in  agriculture.  It  is  a  go-as-you- 
please  race.  The  besetting  sin  of  agricul- 
tural instruction  was  its  total  lack  of  uni- 
formity. There  was  no  recognized  system 
which  could  be  followed  along  definite 
lines." 

Professor  W.  M.  Hays  said  that  in  the 
state  university  of  Minnesota  there  was  a 
"high  school"  of  agriculture  and  a  college 
of  agriculture.  The  former . consists  of  a 
course  of  three  or  four  winters  of  about  six 
months  each.'  At  the  end  of  the  course  the 
student  returns  to  the  farm,  or  if  he  desires 


to  continue  his  studies  in  agrk-ultiuv,  In 
enters  the  four-year  course. 

In  the  agricultural  "high  school"  women 
are  .admitted  as  well  as  men.  Cooking, 
dairying,  sewing,  gardening,etc.,are  taught. 
Among  the  practical  branches  taught  are 
road-making,  feuce-buildingand  theproper 
construction  of  farm  buildings. 

Laboratory  work  in  dairying  was  of  such 
a  character  that  the  student  was  at  once 
enabled  to  take  up  the  work  at  home. 
Another  feature  of  the  work  was  the  de- 
tailing of  students  in  groups  to  take  charge 
of  the  meat-house  and  butcher-shop  of 
the  institution.  Each  group  in  turn 
bought,  killed,  dressed  and  preserved  all 
the  meat,  including  poultry,  to  supply  a 
table  for  three  hundred  persons.  The 
students  were  also  taught  how  to  judge 
and  select  good  milk  cows  and  other 
animals.  It  was  the  purpose  of  the  "high 
school"  course  to  make  farmers,  of  the  four 
years'  college  course,  professional  agricul- 
turists. 

Professor  W.  W.  Cooke,  of  Colorado, 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  four-year  college 
Course  in  agriculture.  He  maintained  that 
the  agricultural  college  ought  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  farm  school.  The 
idea  of  manual  training  in  agriculture  by 
compulsory  labor  system  would  have  to  be 
given  up.  Technical  training  of  greater 
educational  value  must  take  its  place.  The 
time  of  the  student  was  worth  too  much  to 
compel  him  to  do  the  ordinary  manual 
labor  of  the  farm,  with  which  he  was 
usually  familiar. 

President  Clute,  of  the  agricultural  col- 
lege of  Florida,  said  that  methods  of  in- 
struction in  agriculture  and  horticulture 
had  not  been  reduced  to  a  pedagogic  form. 
The  laboratory  method  should  be  employed, 
using  the  farm,  orchards,  garden,  green- 
houses, etc.,  as  laboratories.  He  looked 
upon  this  work  as  the  exact  kind  of  normal 
training  needed  in  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture. 

The  quicker  we  get  over  the  idea  that  a 
boy  who  comes  to  an  agricultural  college 
should  be  hoeing  and  plowing,  and  cleaning 
stables,  in  order  to  learn  agriculture,  the 
better  it  would  ,be. 

Professor  Davenport  stated  that  the  field 
of  agriculture  was  so  large  it  was  impossible 
to  cover  it  all.  A  small  portion  of  accurate 
knowledge  well  hammered  in  and  nailed 
down  is  better  than  the  whole  thing  just 
skimmed  over. 

In  the  same  general  line  of  discussion, 
Professor  W.  K.  Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  said  that  one  fundamental 
difficulty  in  teaching  agriculture  and  hor- 
ticulture is  because  of  the  variation  of  con- 
ditions. You  can  tell  a  student  how  to 
measure  and  lay  off  apiece  of  land,  how  to 
build  a  bridge,  or  how  to  make  a  dynamo, 
but  no  one  can  tell  why  of  two  equal  areas 
of  soil  of  the  same  chemical  composition, 
and  apparently  of  the  same  mechanical 
structure,  one  will  yield  a  generous  and 
the  other  a  scanty  harvest.  We  cannot 
tell  why  two  fruit-trees  of  the  same  variety, 
receiving  the  same  treatment,  one  is  barren 
and  the  other  fruitful.  Another  difficulty 
is  the  fact  that  we  have  little  experience  to 
guide  us.  We  are  beginners,  and  must 
develop  methods  for  ourselves. 

Too  often  agriculture  and  horticulture 
are  taught  under  the  guise  of  the  sciences 
closely  relating  thereto.  All  the  science  in 
the  world,  while  it  might  powerfully  help, 
cannot  of  itself  fit  any  young  man  or 
woman  to  become  a  skilful  stock  breeder, 
dairymen,  fruit  culturist,  florist  or  land- 
scape gardener.  Agriculture  and  horticul- 
ture are  arts,  and  must  be  taught  as  arts, 
whose  true  substantial  base  is  science.  In 
teaching  these  arts,  three  things  must  be 
kept  in  mind;  namely,  technical  training, 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  intellectual 
culture.  Taught  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve 
these  three  distinct  ends  of  education,  a 
course  in  agriculture  or  horticulture  will 
give  just  as  good  training  and  culture  as 
any  other  course  of  study. 

William  R.  Lazenby. 


rointnon  house-rat.  He  insists  that  zool- 
ogists are  mistaken  when  they  say  a  mole 
will  not  eat  vegetables,  and  proposes  to 
send  his  well-fed  mole  to  the  Atlanta 
exposition. 

In  looking  for  remedies  other  than  mole- 
traps,  I  find  that  nearly  seventy  years  ago 
Hon.  Jacob  Rush  stated  that  if  a  hole  is- 
made  in  the  mole  runs  or  burrows  with  a 
pointed  stick,  and  a  small  piece  of  codfish 
is  placed  therein  and  the  hole  carefully 
covered  with  a  lump  of  dirt,  the  moles  will 
leave  the  garden.  Other  remedies,  such  as 
planting  the  castor-bean  in  different  parts 
of  the  garden  and  grounds,  are  said  to  drive 
them  away. 

In  Vol.  XV.  Farm  and  Fireside,  June 
1st,  page  12,  an  Oregon  subscriber's  plan  is 
to  open  their  runways,  pour  in  a  little  coal- 
tar,  and  then  cover  the  places  tightly  with 
shingles  or  pieces  of  boards,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  dirt  from  falling  in  or  admitting 
any  light.  The  very  common  remedy 
recommended  in  Vol.  V.  Farm  and  Fire- 
side, page  274,  is  to  make  pellets  of  flour 
and  corn-meal  the  size  of  a  marble  and  put 
into  each  one  a  grain  of  strychnine,  drop 
them  in  the  mole  runs  and  carefully  cover. 
The  Paris  green  remedy  given  in  Vol.  VII. 
Farm  and  Fireside,  page  252,  is  that  of 
using  a  quantity  of  Paris  green  as  large  as 
a  grain  of  wheat  in  place  of  the  strychnine. 

Many  kinds  of  mole-traps  have  been  in- 
vented. Vol.  X.  Farm  and  Fireside, 
page  233,  and  Vol.  XL,  page  255,  show  two 
home-made  traps.  Patented  mole-traps 
are  now  quite  numerous,  and  are  largely 
advertised  in*  the  agricultural  papers. 

Probably  the  best  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  destroying  the  mole  is  by  means 
of  fumigation.  A  plan  formerly  recom- 
mended was  to  pulverize  three  ounces  of 
saltpeter  and  add  to  it  half  a  teaspoonful  of 
capsicum  (red  pepper),  and  water  enough 
to  dissolve  the  saltpeter.  Narrow  strips  of 
paper  were  then  put  in  the  liquid,  then 
taken  out  and  dried.  To  use  it,  each  strip 
was  rolled  up,  lighted  at  one  end  and 
placed  in  the  burrows,  the  openings  to 
which  were  covered  so  as  to  exclude  the 
light. 

Following  this  and  similar  preparations, 
is  the  use  of  the  bisulphid  of  carbon,  a 
most  offensive  liquid,  which  evaporates 
quickly  and  destroys  all  insect  life,  as  well 
as  such  animals  as  the  woodchuck,  gopher 
and  mole,  if  used  in  tightly  closed  burrows. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  the  fuma  bisul- 
phid of  carbon  on  a  bunch  of  rags,  tow  or 
waste  and  place  it  in  the  burrow,  carefully 
covering  and  closing  the  runs  so  that  the 
noxious  gas  cannot  escape.  The  bisulphid 
of  carbon  can  now  be  procured  from  nearly 
all  druggists.  W.  M.  Kins. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  CORRESPONDENCE, 
j 

From  Michigan.— Corn  promises  a  fair 
yield  where  it  has  been  well  cultivated.  Feed 
for  next  winter  will  be  very  short.  Since  the 
late  rains  many  acres  are  being  planted  in' 
turnips.  Pastures  were  so  completely  dried 
up  that  many  farmers  have  been  feeding  their 
stock,  but  the  promise  is  that  this  need  not 
long  be  continued.  H.  C.  P. 

Big  Rapids,  Mich. 


From  Virginia.— Reliance  is  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  Warren  county.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  some  of  the  best  mineral  springs 
in  the  South.  On  less  ground  than  an  acre  are 
seven  flowing  mineral  springs.  The  L.  D.  college 
is  located  here.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
schools  in  the  South.  We  have  no  saloons. 
From  the  belfry  of  the  college  we  have  a  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  valley.  Reliance  would 
make  a  good  home  for  a  poet.  If  you  do  not 
believe  it,  come  and  see  for  yourself.  Good 
land  is  for  sale  here  on  terms  to  suit  purchaser. 
Farm  wages  are  from  $10  to  116  per  month, 
board  and  washing.  Carpenter  wages  are  from 
SI  to  $1.50  perday  and  board.  Tobacco  growing 
is  getting  to  be  one  of  the  chief  industries  of 
this  place.  Reliance  has  a  new,  large  packing- 
house. J.  H. 

Reliance,  Va. 


Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  June  17,  1895. 
We  have  tested  3  remedies  advertised  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman,  for  protecting  animals  against  the  torment 
of  Fiies  anil  Vermin:  Verdict,  enclosed  find  order 
for  12  gallons  "Shoo-Fly." 

William  Wood  &  Son. 

Mount  Gilead,  Morrow  Co.,  Ohio,  July  1, 1895. 

We  are  so  much  pleased  with  "Shoo-Fly,"  send  9 
gallons  more  (making  21),  immediately.    Draft  en- 
closed. William  Wood  &  Son. 
SHOO-FLY  M'F'G.  CO.,  Pniladelphia,  Pa. 

(See  July  Advertisement.) 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN,  ILL.      74  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


CALIFORNIA  COLONY. 

DeHirable  families  only.  Small  capital  necesBary,  Five 
to  forty  acres  in  each  farm.  One  acre  keeps  a  cow  and 
calf  the  entire  year.  Poultry  profitable.  All  kinds  of 
fruit.  Vegetables  planted  and  harvested  36.0  days  in 
the  year.  Perfect  irrigation.  No  malaria.  Main 
railroad.  151)  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Schools,  etc. 
Over  000  people  now  settled.  Fastest  growing  colony 
in  California.  B.  MARKS,  Box  175,  Omaha. 
Mention  this  paper. 

CTB¥"  A  5WI  (Tb  \F  ST  o.n  you  and  come  to  the 
lit  I  #*  IWlU  V  C  garden  spot  of  the  South 
Fayette  Comity,  West  Teiin,  where  Northern 
farmers  are  locating  in  its  genial  climate.  Write 
A.  J.Kooks,Sec.jSomerville,FayetteCo,Tenn 

Mention  this  paper. 


CRIMSON  GLOVER  he 


WESTERN 
IEADQU ARTERS 

The  largest  stock,  the  best  stock,  Indiana  grown 
seed.  We  have  just  printed  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
tbiscrop.  Every  farmer  should  read  it.  Itwillsave 
him  from  disappointment. 

J.  A.  Everitt,  Seedsman,   Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Mention  this  paper. 

S     13  W  R    I    THE  ZIMMERMAN 

The  Standard  Machine 

Different  sizes  and  price..  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
THE  BL  YMYEK  IRON  WOBKB  CO.,  Cincinnati.  U. 

HIT 

WS  I   and  CIDER  MILLS. 

™  .-  .  ,         BEST,    CHEAPEST  and 
iTlost  Reliable  on  the  market.   Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,    -    QUINCY.  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper. 

CRIMSON  CLOVER 

SEED  THAT  GROWS. 
New  crop.   American  grown.   Tested  Seed,  50  lbs., 
$3.65;  25  lbs.,  $2.00;  10  lbs.,  90c,  bagB  included,  with 
full  instructions. 

VAUGHAN'S  SEED  STORE, 

NEW  YORK,  26  Barclay  St., 

CHICAGO,  84  and  86  Randolph  St. 
SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.    TURNIP  SEED,  Etc.  ' 


PROFITABLE  DAIRY  WORK 

Can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  very  best 


of  tools  and 
With  a  Davis 
rator  on  the 
sure  of  more 
butter,  while 
milk  is  a  val- 
Farmers  will 
take  to  get  a 
i  1 1  us  t  r  a  ted 
mailed  free 


a  p  p  1  i  ances. 
Cream  Sepa- 
arm  you  are 
and  better 
the  skimmed 
liable  feed, 
make  no  mis- 
Davis.  Neat, 
catalogue 
Agents  wanted 


DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG.  OO. 
Cor.  Randolph  &  Dearborn  Sts.,  Chicago. 


PAIN 


THE  BEST, 
THE  CHEAPEST, 
THE  STRONGEST, 
THE  MOST  DURAB 


JTEEL  CORN  CUTTER. 


A  PRONOUNCED  SUCCESS-THE  VERDICT  IS  UNANIMOUS. 


An  Entirely  New  Departure. 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE. 


HOW  TO  GET  RID  OF  MOLES. 

While  the  naturalist  insists  that  the  mole 
lives  on  insects  alone,  the  practical  farmer 
and  gardener  knows  by  experience,  usually 
accompanied  by  a  ruffled  temper,  that  the 
mole  not  only  destroys  plants,  such  as 
asparagus  and  the  grasses  on  the  lawn,  by 
severing  the  roots,  but  actually  eats  into 
and  partly  destroys  vegetables  that  are  in 
the  way  of  its  progress. 

A  "subscriber"  has  recently  written'  to 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  that  he  caught  a 
mole  and  kept  it  in  confinement,  feeding 
it  on  corn,  potatoes,  pindars,  and  on  meat, 
both  raw  and  cooked.  The  mole  seemed  to 
have  an  appetite  much  like  that  of  the 


AD  JUST  ABE  E,  PRAC- 
TICAL, SAFETY  SEAT, 
EASY    TO     RIDE,  SAFETY 
SHAFT,    SAFETY  GUARDS, 
REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 


"I  think  it  by  far  tbe  beat  com  cutter  I  ever  saw." 

H.  G.  WILLIAMS,  Shenandoah,  la. 
"Works  splendid.    A  valuable  implement;  an  absolute  necessity  for  every  corn 
grower. "  N.  GIBBS,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo. 

"Find  it  satisfactory  in  every  way.    I  would  not  raise  corn  without  one," 

J .  S.  HOCKING,  Wheatland,  N.  D. 
"A  success  and  a  great  labor-saving  machine.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have  one.** 

0.  B.  BROILS,  Drowning,  Mo. 
"The  best  corn  cutter  I  ever  saw."  A.  W.  SCARBOROUGH,  Elmo,  Mo. 

"Works  perfectly.    Can  cut  from  five  to  seven  acres  per  day." 

ABRAM  GILBERT  &  SON,  Franklin  Grove,  111. 

It  will  cut  more  corn  than  any  device 
ever  invented  and  at  less  expense  {ma- 
chines costing  $100  to  $150  not  excepted). 

For  special  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


<  AKROIJ/ION,  MISSOURI. 

Mention  where  you  saw  this  advertisement. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


fruits,  Strawberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots 

ADDRESS    SAMtEI  ,  Wir.SOlJ,  MTECHANICSVIULE, 


Wilson's  Fall  price-list  for  1895  now- 
ready.  New  and  improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye.  Small 
and  other  things  for  fall  planting. 

PENNSTLVASIA. 


CARRIAGES,  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 

and  Bicycles,  ;»'.,  Fm.ctory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per 
cent  saved.   '  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's 

Pair.  Our  1895,  ilamnwti'  l  .ustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  It  shows 
all  the  latest  styles  an<>  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
pages  and  &  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued. 
Send  Xor  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


"A"  Ur«d..6G7.60. 

Write  to-day. ' 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  1,  1895. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

FEEDING  ON  FARMS. 

The  slightest  change  in  the  food 
may  be  the  turning-point  to 
laying.  It  is  certainly  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  farmers  who 
raise  poultry  at  the  present  day 
have  changed  the  methods  in 
vogue  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  The 
time  has  been  when  poultry  was  not  con- 
sidered deserving  of  any  attention  at  all 
from  the  farmer.  It  was  as  much  out 
of  his  line  as  baking  bread  or  sweeping 
the  rooms  of  the  dwelling-house.  The 
hens  were  allowed  to  go  anywhere  on  the 
farm  in  winter;  but  they  remained  near 
the  cattle,  seeking  food  wherever  they 
could  find  a  morsel.  Sometimes  the  far- 
mer's wife,  with  her  sympathy  for  helpless 
creatures,  would  laboriously  wend  her 
way  through  the  snow  to  give  her  pets  a 
mess  of  corn  ;  but  so  far  as  the  farmer  him- 
self was  concerned,  he  did  not  consider 
them  worthy  of  notice.  The  fanner,  how- 
ever, never  overlooked  the  returns.  He 
would  naturally  wonder  why  the  hens  did 
not  lay,  but  though  he  really  had  no  right 
to  expect  something  from  nothing,  yet  he 
would  lay  the  fault  to  the  refusal  of  the 
hens  to  produce  eggs  rather  than  to  their 
inability  to  do  so.  As  the  pure  breeds  be- 
gan to  be  developed,  the  farmer  took  some 
interest  in  poultry,  and  gradually  the  hens 
have  been  given  better  treatment. 

At  the  present  day,  the  farmer  is  more 
prone  to  make  his  mistakes  in  overdoing 
the  work  and  in  using  but  little  judgment 
in  feeding.  He  feeds  liberally,  but  depends 
too  much  on  grain.  A  slight  change  in  the 
food  will  sometimes  accomplish  much. 
When  the,  hens  have  been  given  corn 
exclusively  they  require  something  that  is 
radically  different.  Lean  meat  or  a  ration 
composed  of  bran  and  linseed-meal  may 
start  the  hens  to  laying,  simply  because 
such  foods  are  just  what  they  require. 
Grain  is  deficient  in  mineral  matter,  and 
also  abounds  largely  in  starch.  Foods  that 
contain  less  starch  and  more  mineral  mat- 
ter and  nitrogen  will  be  a  change  that  will 
cheapen  the  cost  of  the  food,  because  more 
eggs  will  be  the  result. 

Corn  is  not  favored  as  a  summer  food, 
because  it  is  too  heating  and  too  fattening; 
but  there  is  an  advantage  in  feeding  corn 
to  fowls  that  are  intended  for  market.  Do 
not  attempt  to  fatten  fowls  on  nothing  but 
corn,  as  tbey  may  suffer  frorri  indigestion. 
Let  the  fowls  receive  three  meals  a  day, 
and  of  a  variety  of  anything  that  they  will 
eat,  allowing  a  mess  of  chopped  grass  or 
clover,  and  give  the  corn  at  night,  as  much 
as  the  hens  will  eat.  Every  other  day  give 
a  mess  of  equal  parts  of  bran  and  ground 
oats,  with  a  gill  of  linseed-meal  in  the  mix- 
ture for  a  dozen  hens.  Keep  the  poultry- 
house  clean,  and  the  fowls  will  fatten 
rapidly. 

COMPELLING  THE  HENS  TO  SEEK  FOOD. 

There  can  be  opportunity  to  save  expenses 
by  allowing  the  hens'to  seek  most  of  their 
food  on  the  range.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
compel  them  to  secure  the  whole  of  their 
food,  as  they  may  not  always  be  able  to 
find  a  sufficiency,  but  it  is  best  to  induce 
them  to  seek  as  much  food  as  possible. 

Just  what  should  be  allowed  a  flock  in 
the  summer  season  depends  as  much  on 
the  location  as  anything  else.  Give  the 
flock  free  access  to  a  grass-plot  on  which  a 
large  proportion  of  clover  grows,  and  the 
hens  will  find  a  great  variety  and  in  large 
quantity.  There  are  many  different  kinds 
of  insects,  and  they  attack  nearly  all 
plants.  No  matter  how  small  they  may  be, 
the  hens  will  consume  a  large  number. 
They  will  also  keep  themselves  busy 
scratching  wherever  they  can  find  a  worm 
of  any  kind.  This  means  that  the  hens 
not  only  save  the  farmer  from  loss  of  crops, 
but  also  save  the«food  that  would  be  re- 
quired if  the  hens  did  not  satisfy  them- 
selves when  on  the  range.  There  is  also  a 
greater  variety  of  food  on  the  range,  and 
the  exercise  and  freedom  in  the  open  air 
keeps  the  hens  in  good  health.  It  is  more 
often  the  case  that  the  hens  are  overfed 
than  underfed,  and  if  the  farmers  will 
give  one  meal  only  in  summer,  on  the  eve- 
ning of  each  day,  the  hens  will  thrive  well. 
They  will  need  but  little  help  if  they  are  j 
given  an  opportunity  to  assist  themselves. 

Eggs  are  always  more  plentiful  in  sum- 
mer than  in  winter,  and  this  is  due  to  the 
advantages  possessed  by  the  hens  on  the 
range,  as  well  as  the  warmth  of  the  season. 


The  cost  of  eggs  is  much  less  in  summer, 
and  yet  the  cost  can  be  made  to  exceed  the 
receipts  if  the  hens  are  overfed,  as  they 
will  lay  fewer  eggs  and  consume  more  food 
than  they  require.  There  may  be  some 
who  keep  their  fowls  confined,  but  even 
then  they  will  thrive  much  better  if  made 
to  work  and  scratch  for  alj  they  receive. 


SHELTER  FOR  SITTING  HENS. 

Put  the  sitting  hen  in  an  open  shed  or 
any  other  location.  Use  soap-boxes  for 
nests,  open  at  one  end,  so  that  the  hens 
must  walk  in  on  the  eggs.  Make  a  yard  of 
lath,  four  feet  long,  two  feet  high  and  two 
feet  wide,  inclosing  the  box,  the  end  of 
which  should  be  open,  so  as  to  permit  the 
hen  to  come  off  or  on  at  will.  Provide  food, 
water  and  a  dust  bath  for  ea<'h  hen,  with  a 
cigar-box  in  which  oyster-shells,  ground 
bone  and  ground  charcoal,  mixed,  are 
placed.  The  dust  bath  is  important.  Sim- 
ply scoop  out  a  place  in  the  ground  floor 
and  fill  it  with  fine  coal  ashes,  sifted.  With 
this  arrangement  the  hens  do  not  disturb 
each  other,  and  but  little  care  and  attention 
are  required.  The  hens  can  dust  and  exer- 
cise, and  they  cannot  leave  their  nests. 
When  the  chicks  are  hatched,  these  lath 
runs  may  be  placed  outside,  so  as  to  give 
the  chicks  a  chance  to  forage  and  grow. 


SUPPLYING  SUMMER  RESORTS. 

Live  fowls  brought  14  cents  per  pound  in 
New  York  during  July  warm  days,  knu 
were  still  higher  at  the  summer  resorts. 
Spring  chickens  sold  at  25  cents  per  pound 
for  three-pound  chicks,  dressed.  When 
getting  read3_  for  hatching  next  season,  do 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
demand  for  spring  chickens  and  spring 
ducks  at  the  summer  resorts,  and  that  the 
supply  is  not  always  equal  to  the  demand. 
In  some  seqtions  the  farmers  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  raise  chickens  at 
good  prices,  but  the  great  mistake  made  is 
in  not  aiming  to  produce  the  best  quality. 
It  is  true  that  the  West  produces  as  many 
choice  fowls  as  any  other  section,  but  there 
is  still  a  large  field  for  improvement. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Three  Eggs  in  O^e  Day.— I  have  a  Light 
I  Brahma  hen  that  laid  three  eggs  in  one  day, 
in  half  an  hour's  time.  She  drooped  around, 
j  and  I  noticed  that  she  went  on  the  nest.  I 
thought  she  was  sick,  and  on  going  to  the  nest 
I  found  an  egg,  formed  all  right.  She  went  to 
the  coop  to  go  to  roost,  and  just  before  she 
went  in  she  laid  another  egg,  and  still  another 
when  in  the  coop.  The  last  two  had  soft  shells. 
She  went  to  roost,  and  the  next  morning  was 
all  right,  and  is  laying  every  other  day. 

Delmont,  Ohio.  S.  L.  S. 

[The  hen  is  very  fat,  perhaps,  and  the  three 
eggs  had  clustered,  owing  to  obstruction,  the 
hen  depositing  them  at  nearly  the  same  time 
instead  of  during  th'ree  or  four  days.— Ed.] 


WHITEWASHING  A  POULTRY-HOUSE. 

A  quick  mode  of  whitewashing  a  poul- 
try-house is  to  use  a  sprayer.  The  hose, 
with  a  shut-off  nozzle,  runs  from  a  barrel, 
which  holds  whitewash  of  a  thin  consis- 
tency, resting  upon  a  platform  on  the  roof. 

First  slake  the  lime,  add  a  sufficiency  of 
water  and  strain  it,  placing  the  thin  liquid 


PERSISTENT  ROUP. 

It  is  well  enough  to  attempt  to  cure  a 
sick  hen  when  she  has  roup,  for  then  the 
labor  of  handling  and' doctoring  her  is  but 
little,  and  the  hen  may  be  valuable,  but  as 
soon  as  the  disease  begins  to  spread,  and 
weeks  are  required  to  make  a  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  hens,  the  disease  shall 
have  become  too  persistent  and  incurable: 
every  hen  on  the  place  should  be  gotten 
rid  of,  the  yards  and  houses  disinfected  and 
a  new  flock  started. 


BREEDS  AND  LARGE  EGGS. 

Some  breeds,  such  as  the  Minorcas  and 
Black  Spanish,  lay  very  large  eggs.  I 
received  samples  of  eggs  last  year  which 
weighed  five  to  the  pound.  They  were  not 
the  ordinary  large  eggs  that  are  often  pro- 
duced by  very  fat  hens,  which  lay  but 
few,  but  the  hens  which  laid  rhore  than  the 


Whitewashing  a  Poultry-house. 


in  the  barrel.  A  gill  of  carbolic  acid  may 
be  added  to  the  whitewash,  if  preferred. 
The  hose  should  enter  about  one  and  one 
half  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
The  higher  the  platform  and  barrel,  the 
greater  the  pressure  and  the  more  forcibly 
the  liquid  will  flow.  It  is  better,  easier  and 
quicker  than  using  a  whitewash-brush, 
and  the  work  can  be  done  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  design  is  from  Mr.  J.  L.  Weber, 
Chicago,  111. 

There  are  also  small  force-pumps  that 
answer  the  purpose. 


average  number  of  eggs  for  the  year.  Such 
hens,  as  a  matter  of  course,  really  convert 
more  food  into  eggs  than  those  which  may 
lay  a  larger  number,  but  which  eggs  are 
smaller,  though  the  large  eggs  are  conse- 
quently more  valuable.  This  fact  should 
not  be  overlooked  in  selecting  a  breed. 


GRIT  IN  SUMMER. 

As  the  daily  foraging  of  fowls  enables 
them  to  pick  up  an  enormous  amount  of 
grit  every  day,  the  grit  may  be  scarce  even 
in  summer,  unless  on  very  stony  land. 
Sand  is  not  a  substitute  for  grit.  Coarsely 
ground  bone  is  excellent  as  grit  and  serves 
a  double  purpose.  A  few  pounds  of  ground 
flint,  which  is  sold  by  those  who  supply 
poultrymen,  cost  but  a  trifle,  and  should 
be  used  once  a  week. 

When  indigestion  occurs,  it  may  be  due 
to  the  lack  of  sharp  material  for  cutting 
thefoodr*  Gravel  does  not  always  answer 
the  purpose,  as  the  gravel  may  be  round 
and  not  assist  in  cutting  the  grain  or 
other  food.  1  have  had  excellent  results 
by  pounding  pied  s  of  glass  and  giving  the 
hens  all  that  they  \>  ill  pick  up.  They  will 
accept  it  readily,  and  it  will  not  injure 
them  in  the  least  if  not  too  coarse.  Glass 
is  given  regularly  LrY  poultrymen  who  can- 
not easily  obtain  of  ;>or  substances  as  grit.  • 


LIGHT  AND  DARK  YOLKS. 

The  dark-colored  yolks  are  preferred  by 
ladies  who  use  eggs  for  cake  and  pastry, 
and  the  epiestion  is  frequently  asked  why 
the  yolks  of  some  eggs  are  of  a  pale  color 
at  times.  The  color  does  not  indicate 
quality,  but  depends  on  the  food.  If  yel- 
low corn  or  clover  hay  is '-given  hens,  the 
yolks  will  be  deeper  in  color  than  when 
wheat  and  bran  are  the  principal  grain 
foods.  In  summer,  when  liens  can  secure 
a  greater  variety,  the  color  of  the  yolks  is 
deeper  than  when  the  food  is  restricted  to 
one  or  two  kinds  onlv. 


HENS  AS  WEED  DESTROYERS. 

If  a  hen  and  chicks  are  placed  in  a  yard 
or  confined  oil  a  small  plot,  every  blade  of 
grass,  as  well  as  every  weed,  will  be  de- 
stroyed, and  in  a  few  days  the  plot  will  be 
as  clean  as  if  burned  over.  When  hens  are 
con  lined  in  yards,  the  yards  are  clean  and 
bare  of  vegetation.  When  the  liens  are  on 
a  range,  they  also  destroy  thousands  of 
young  weeds,  which  is  not  so  noticeable, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  the  case. 


Fbw  IIf.medies  after  sixty  years  trial  and 
constant  use,  retain  their  position  as  the  best; 
yet,  such  is  the  case  with  Dr.  T>.  Jayne's  Tonic 
Vermifuge..  Whether  as  a  tonic  or  strengt  taener 
in  dyspepsia  in  adults,  or  the  indigestion  and 
derangements  of  the  stomach  in  children,  it  is 
simply  invaluable;  andasa  Worm  remedy  it  is 
one  of  the  most  safe  and  best.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Ouineas.— G.  S.  H.,  De  Land,  Fla.,  writes: 
"Which  breed  of  Guineas  is  the  hardiest?" 

Reply  :— The  Pearl,  or  common  variety,  is 
the  largest  and  hardiest. 

Minorcas.— E.  F.  L..  Salem,  Ohio,  writes: 
"Which  breed  is  the  larger,  Black  Minorcas  or 
Black  Spanish?" 

Reply:— They  are  about  the  same  weight 
and  also  very  much  alike,  the  Black  Spanish 
having  white  faces. 

Overheating  of  Eggs.— Mrs.  A.   J.  K., 

Standish.  Mo.,  writes:  "Is  it  possible  to  heat 
eggs  in  an  incubator  so  as  to  make  them  turn 
white  as  though  scalded?" 

'Reply: — If  the  heat  is  110  degrees  or  over  for 

i  several  days,  there  is  a  liability  of  the  eggs  be- 

ing partially  cooke"d. 

Dnoks.-Jf.  G.  M.,  Turner  Junction,  111., 
writes:  "My  ducks  appear  healthy,  but  seem 
weak  in  the  legs.  I  feed  them  three  times  a 
day.   They  also  have  a  range." 

Reply:— Yon  have  made  them  too  fat.  Feed 
no  food  at  all,  compelling  them  to  supply 
themselves  on  the  range. 

HowIWany  in  a  Flock.— J.  G.H.,  Lebanon, 
Pa.,  writes:  "How  many  hens  should  I  mate 
with  one  male,  and  how  many  fowls  can  I 
keep  in  a  house  about  ten  by  eleven  feet?" 

Reply:— Ten  Brahma  hens  or  fifteen  Leg- 
horns may  be  with  one  male.  A  house  ten  by 
eleven  feet  should  accommodate  fifteen  hens 
comfortably. 

Indigestion.— C.  D.  S.,  Mancos,  Col.,  writes: 
"My  chickens  droop  for  awhile  and  die.  They 
seem  stupid,  livers  are  enlarged  and  combs 
turn  dark.  Otherwise  they  have  been  well  all 
summer." 

Reply  :— Probably  due  to  indigestion,  result- 
ing from  overfeeding  with  too  much  grain  in 
warm  weather.  Simply  withhold  all  food, 
compelling  them  to  secure  their  food  on  the 
range. 

Probably  Lice.— J.  M.  J.,  Trenton,  Tenn., 
writes:  "My  hens  stand  around,  droop,  and 
their  combs  and  wattles  turn  pale.  They 
sleep  and  seem  to  shiver,  and  droppings  are 
watery.  They  have  a  free  range  and  are  also 
fed  corn-meal  dough." 

Reply:— The  symptoms  indicate  large  lice 
on  the  heads.  Anoint  with  a  few  drops  of 
melted  lard  on  heads  and  necks.  The  food 
should  be  changed,  allowing  meat  instead  of 
corn-meal. 

If  ens  Too  Fat.-G.  W.  S„  St.  Renny,  N.  Y., 
writes:  "Several  of  my  hens  have  dark 
combs.  They  eat  willingly,  but  appear  to 
gasp  as  if  short  of  breath.  Only  one  died,  the 
others  recovering.  Hens  are  confined,  and  fed 
middlings  and  poultry  food  in  the  morning, 
with  mixed  grain  at.  night." 

Reply":— They  are  fat,  and  overfed.  Give 
chopped  grass  and  a  mess  of  lean  meat  at 
night,  feeding  only  once  a  day,  omitting  all 
grain. 


Better  than 


any  other  :  Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get 
a  can  at  a  harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a 
half-pint  to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  "How 
to  Take  Care  of  Leather,"  and  swob, 
both  free ;  use  enough  to  find  out ;  if 
you  don't  like  it,  take  the  can  back  and 
get  the  whole  of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.    If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


J.  D.  SOTJDKR.  JR.,  Tclloril,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  28  varieties  ui  high  scoring  poultry  stock 
fur  sale.   Eggs  at  Sl.iH)  per  15.    Fine  catalogue  free. 

SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  FARM  ^^.r^; 

Sl.no  per  13;  Minorcas  and  Red  Caps,  S2.00  per  13.  Cir- 
cular. H.  T.  ANDERSON  tfc  CO.,  Natrona,  Pa. 


S.  W.  SMITH. 


US.  We  sell  your  Poultry,  VealB, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prices  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  4  SONS,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 

MANN'S  BONE  CUTTER  tSk 

Try  It  before  you  pay  for  it. 

Nothing  <m  earth  will 

MAKE    HENS  LAY 

Like  Green  Cut  Bone.    III.  catlg.  free  if  you  name 

this  paper.  F.W.  MANN  CO.,  MILFORD,  MASS. 


BERKSHIRE,  Chester  White. 
Jersey  Red  and  Poland  China 
IPIOS.  Jersey,  Guernsey  and 
Holiteln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancy  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  House  Dogs.  Catalogue. 
iviUe,  Cheater  Co.,  Pcaia. 


SYLPH  CYCLES. 


RUN 
EASY 

Handsomest;  highest  grade, 
'  fastest;16to  22  lbs.  High- 
est Award  World's  Fair. 
Overland  Cycles,  all 
sizes,  WO  to?75.  Others  S 15 
up.  rata.  free.  Estab.1864. 

Bonne,  IJ uzard  A-  Co., 
fl»/r«.,32E  8t.,PeorU,llI. 
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AIR-CASTLES. 

Oh,  tlie  castles  I  built  in  glorious  youth, 
Air-castles,  peopled  with  maidens  fair  ; 

And  the  songs  I  sang  in  a  rhyme  uncouth. 
No  man  ever  heard  either  words  or  air. 

And  the  castles  were  built  on  the  shifting  sand. 
With  their  maids  more  true  than  those  I've  met ; 

And  the  songs,  never  heard  on  sea  or  land, 
Are  only  a  sigh  and  a  vain  regret. 

But  if  glorious  youth  came  back  to  me, 
And  the  years  were  a  dream  that  have  passed  since 
then, 

Still  my  castles  I'd  build  by  the  shining  sea. 
And  sing  my  unspoken  songs  again. 

—  Trevcllick. 


BROTHERS  KEEPER. 


BY  CARRIE  BLAKE  MORGAN. 


Chapter  III.— Concluded. 

Tom,  I  wish  you 
could  go!"said  Jean, 
impulsively.  Tom 
could  not  deny  that 
he  echoed  her  wish. 

"But  there  are  the 
sheep,  and  no  use 
thinking  about  it." 
he  answered,  with 
cheerful  resignation". 
But  Jean  noticed 
that  he  hastened  to 
turn  out  the  sheep 
and  was  well  away  down  the  valley  when  the 
merry  party  landed  from  the  boat. 

Oh,  what  a  happy,  laughing,  careless  crowd 
it  was!  How  they  made  the  towering  walls 
of  Jago  canon  ring,  when,  after  a  two-mile 
walk  over  the  sandy  trail,  they  finally  reached 
and  plunged  into  its  cool  shadows.  How  tire- 
lessly they  climbed  on  and  on  up  the  stony 
banks  of  the  dashing  mountain  stream,  until 
the  last  glimpse  of  the  valley  was  left  behind, 
and  they  feasted  their  eyes  on  new  scenes, 
and  felt  they  were  treading  ground  not  often 
pressed  by  other  feet  than  those  of  wandering 
cattle,  or  perchance  an  occasional  solitary 
herdsman  or  prospector. 

It  is  not  in  young  human  nature  to  cling  to 
sorrow  long  in  the  face  of  such  temptations  to 
joy  as  these,  and  Jean  ere  long  felt  her  pulses 
quickening,  as  she  yielded  to  the  magnetism 
of  the  happy  hearts  and  inspiring  scenes 
about  her.  For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
she  laughed  aloud,  and  her  delicate  cheeks 
caught  the  tint  of  the  wild  roses  that  bloomed 
beside  the  mountain  stream. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  level  spot,  tempt- 
ingly dotted  with  buttercups  and  wild  clover, 
and  one  of  the  girls  called  out  to  their  leader: 
"Jeff,  how  much  further  are  you  going  to 
take  us?  Why  not  stop  here,  hang  our  lunch- 
baskets  on  this  tree,  and  then  scatter  out  and 
begin  our  huckleberry  hunt?" 

Jeff  Warren,  a  merry-faced  youth  of  seven- 
teen, paused,  and  glancing  back  with  a  mis- 
chievous twinkle  in  his  eye,  said: 

"I'm  willing  to  stop  here.  I  only  thought 
maybe  you  girls  would  be  a  little  scary  about 
sit."  i 

"Scary  about  what?"  came  in  a  chorus  from 
the  girls. 

"The  Jago  house,"  said  Jeff,  glancing  up  the 
precipitous  walls  of  the  canon  to  where,  on 
a  rocky  plateau  two  hundred  feet  above  them, 
the  weather-beaten  gable  of  an  old,  deserted 
house  could  be  seen.  Involuntarily  every 
pair  of  eyes  followed  the  boy's. 

All  had  heard  of  the  Jago  house,  and  knew 
that  it  was  reputed  to  be  "ha'nted."  It  had 
been  built  many  years  before,  so  the  story 
ran,  by  a  prospector  named  Jago,  who  had 
■come  from  nobody  knew  where,  had  taken 
up  his  claim  away  up  there  among  the  crags, 
had  builded  himself  a  house  and  lived  in  it 
with  hermit-like  seclusion  for  about  two 
years.  Then  he  was  discovered  one  day  by 
a  herdsman,  hanging  by  his  neck,  dead,  in  the 
loft  of  his  house,  with  every  indication  that 
he  had  taken  his  own  life. 

He  was  decently  buried  a  few  yards  from  his 
own  door,  and  the  old  house  had  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  More  than  one  herdsman, 
coming  home  from  lonely  night  trips  across 
the  hills,  had  hinted  at  queer  sights  or  sounds 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Jago  house ;  and  while 
the  youth  of  the  neighborhood  had  always, 
With  praiseworthy  skepticism,  laughed  such 
stories  to  scorn,  yet  the  incontrovertible  fact 
remained  that  the  old  house  had  been  the 
scene  of  a  tragic  death.  The  additional  cir- 
cumstance of  its  having  stood  untenanted 
away  up  there  on  the  lonely  heights  for  so 
many  years,  with  the  bones  of  its  unfortunate 
owner  moldering  within  its  very  shadow,  had 
environed  it  with  an  uncanny  atmosphere  of 
mystery,  and  there  was  probably  not  one  of 
the  little  party  wlio  had  ever  before  been  in 
such  close  proximity  to  the  place. 


Chapter  IV. 

Jeff  watched  the  effect  of  his  words,  with  the 
shadow  of  a  grin  hovering  about  his  wide, 
good-natured  mouth. 

"If  you  girls  say  stop  here,  I'm  agreed;  I'm 
not  afraid  of  the  Jago  house,"  he  said,  with 
the  lordly  air  of  a  man  who  has  "seen,  the 
world,"  and  has  nothing  to  fear. 

In  the  face  of  that  tantalizing  smile,  only  a 
few  of  the  girls  were  willing  to  admit  that 


they  were  afraid  to  remain  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Jago  house,  and  those  few  were  overruled 
by  the  majority.-  So  the  baskets  were  hung 
up  and  the  business  of  the  day  began. 

Joyously  sang  the  wild  birds  in  the  thickets 
and  merrily  tinkled  the  first  berries  on  the 
bottoms  of  the  little  tin  pails.  Considerable 
search  and  scrambling  for  berries  only  added 
zest  to  the  undertaking,  and  sharpened  a 
dozen  appet  ites  for  the  feast  which,  before  the 
sun  had  reached  the  meridian,  was  spread  on 
some  broad,  flat  rocks  by  the  stream. 

"It  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  ourselves,  girls,  to 
lighten  these  baskets  before  we  start  for 
home,"  proclaimed  Sue  Robbins,  the  romp  and 
acknowledged  leader  in  every  escapade.  Yet, 
despite  their  efforts,  the  fragments  of  the  feast 
were  almost  enough  to  fill  a  basket;  which 
were  unanimously  voted  to  Jeff,  and  packed 
into  his  basket. 

"Because  he's  a  boy,  you  know,"  explained 
Sue,  "and  will  eat  chicken  and  fruit-cake  the 
whole  afternoon  and  all  the  way  home." 

Jeff  was  lying  back  on  a  bank  of  green  moss, 
"gazing  reflectively  upward.  It  is  possible  that 
his  line  of  vision  commanded  a  view  of  the 
Jago  house. 

"I  say,  girls,"  he  cried  presently,  springing 
up  with  sudden  animation,  "I'm.  going  up 
yonder  to  the  old  house !  How  many  of  you 
will  go  with  me?" 

A  chorus  of  startled  "Ob's!"  greeted  this  an- 
nouncement and  query. 

"None  of  us  will  go,"  said  his  sister  Edith, 
promptly.  "We  haven't  got  our  pails  half  full 
of  berries  yet." 

"Then  I'll  go  alone,"  said  Jeff.  "I'll  be  back 
by  the  time  you  have  your  pails  filled." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not!"  cried  Edith.  "You  know 
ma  sent  you  along  to  take  care  of  us,  and  now 
it  isn't  likely  we'll  let  you  desert  us  and  go  off 
ghost-hunting."  • 

"I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Jeff,  will- 
ing to  compromise.   "I'll  help  fill  up  the  pails, 
then  we'll  all  go  up  there  together.  What  do 
you  say?  I  should  think  you  girls  would  want 
to  go,"  he  added,  with  sudden  inspiration, 
"because  there's  an  old  well  up  there  that  you 
can  tell  your  fortunes  in." 
"Oh,  Jeff !  How?"  cried  several  of  the  girls. 
"Why,  don't  you  know  how?"  said  Jeff,  in  a 
tone  that  conveyed  infinite  surprise  at  their 
ignorance.   "I  thought  girls  were  always  up 
in  matters  of  that  sort.   The  girl  who  wants 
her  fortune  told  has  to  march  slowly  around 
the  old  well  till  her  shadow  falls  straight 
across  it  from  northeast  to  southwest,  saying: 
'Deep  water,  deep  water,  what  iB  my  fate?  % 
Show  me  the  face  of  my  future  mate.' 
Then  if  you  don't  see  a  face  reflected  in  the 
water  alongside  your  own,  why,  you're  going 
to  be  an  old  maid." 

This  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of  laughter 
and  applause,  and  Jeff's  proposition  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Sue  Robbins  and  a  few 
of  the  bolder-spirited  girls. 

But  when  the  pails  were  finally  filled  it  was 
found  to  be  three  o'clock,  and  a  gray  mist  of 
clouds  had  overspread  the  sky ;  the  bright  sun- 
shine of  the  morning  had  vanished,  and  there 
were  indications  of  a  coming  storm.  Many  of 
the  girls  were  for  starting  home  at  once,  but 
were  overruled  by  Jeff.  Jean  recalled  Mrs. 
Jordan's  prophecy  of  rain,  and  looked  doubt- 
fully up  at  the  patch  of  sky  visible  between 
the  canon  walls.  She  thought  of  her  mother, 
and  felt  that  she  ought  to  go  home ;  but  the 
little  procession  was  already  in  motion, 
headed  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  she  fell 
into  line. 

First,  there  was  a  walk  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
up  the  bed  of  the  canon  before  a  point  was 
reached  at  which  ascent  was  possible;  and 
then  there  was  only  a  "goat  path,"  as  Sue 
termed  it,  to  guide  them  in  their  long,  hard 
climb.  Almost  an  Hour  was  consumed  in 
reaching  the  summit,  and  in  that  time  the 
sky  had  grown  very  dark  and  threatening. 
Scarcely  had  they  paused  to  take  breath,  and 
to  look  down  on  the  valley  landscape  spread 
out  beneath  them,  when  a  vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning rent  the  clouds,  and  rain  began  to  fall. 
Dismay  was  pictured  in  every  face.  But  Jeff 
nipped  expression  in  the  bud  by  setting  off  at 
full  speed  and  shouting  back: 

"Run,  girls,  run!  Hurrah  for  the  Jago 
house !" 

The  girls  had  no  choice  but  to  follow,  and  a 
veritable  stampede  ensued.  The  distance  to 
the  old  house,  however,  was  greater  than  they 
at  first  realized,  and  before  they  had  gained 
its  shelter  the  rain  was  coming  down  in 
sheets,  a  high  wind  was  blowing,  and  a  dark- 
ness almost  as  dense  as  early  twilight  had  set- 
tled over  all. 

It  surely  was  not  a  moment  for  the  indul- 
gence of  foolish,  superstitious  fears;  yet  it  was 
noticeable  that  every  voice  was  hushed  as 
they  approached  the  mysterious  portals.  Even 
Jeff  and  the  irrepressible  -Sue  Robbins  were 
silent,  and  sensible  Jean  was  conscious  of  an 
uncomfortable  thrill  at  her  heart  as  she 
stepped  across  the  time-worn  threshold. 

The  door  was  off  its  hinges  and  lying  on  the 
floor,  and  the  sash  had  long  since  disappeared 
from  the  one  small  window;  yet  within,  the 
gloom  was  so  deep  that  all  involuntarily 
paused  a  moment  as  they  entered,  and  scanned 
each  shadowy  corner. 

The  room  was  large  and  square,  and  at  one 
end  yawned  a  black,  stone  fireplace,  contain- 
ing a  great  heap  of  ashes  and  some  charred 
ends  of  sticks,  which,  to  lively  imaginations, 
were  a  startling  reminder  of  the  former  owner 
of  the.  place;  though  they  were  far  more  likely 
to  have  been  left  there  by  some  belated  way- 
farer who  had  taken  shelter  here  for  a  night. 


But  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  toon  was  the 
object  at  which  many  a  surreptitious  glance 
was  directed.  It  was  the  worm-eaten  ladder 
and  trap-door  leading  to  the  loft.  None  ea  red 
to  be  seen  glancing  in  that  direction,  yet  the 
impulse  to  do  so  was  irresistible,  for  all  had 
heard  that  somewhere  up  therein  the  black 
space  above  that  trap-door  there  still  dangled 
from  a  dusty  rafter  the  rope-end  from  which 
a  soul  had  been  launched  into  eternity. 

In  the  meantime,  Jeff,  with  the  help  of  some 
of  the  girls,  had  set  the  old  door  up  in  its 
place  and  propped  it,  to  keep  out  the  wind 
and  rain.  That  accomplished,  he  turned  to 
the  fireplace,  and  producing  a  knife  and  some 
matches,  whittled  some  kindlings  from  a  hit 
of  board,  and  soon  had  a  cheering  little  blaze 
crackling  and  flashing  out  light  and  warmth 
into  the  desolate  old  room.  The  shivering 
girls  waited  for  no  bidding  to  draw  near  it, 
and  all  were  soon  seated,  in  "Turk  fashion," 
on  the  floor,  in  a  semicircle  about  the  wide 
fireplace. 

Outside,  the  storm  still  raged  with  unabated 
fury.  The  lightning  flashes  were  frequent  and 
blinding,  and  the  peals  of  thunder  seemed  to 
make  the  unwilling  hills  throb  responsive  to 
their  rumblings.  Circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings were  in  league  with  the  elements 
to  frighten  and  depress  the  little  party,  and 
when  a  long  time  had  gone  by  without  any 
apparent  cessation  of  the  storm,  and  Jeff  sud- 
denly announced  that  it  was  five  o'clock, 
there  was  a  general  start,  and  some  anxious 
glances  were  exchanged. 

"Why,  suppose  the  storm  should  not  stop  at 
all?"  exclaimed  Sue. 

"My!"  remarked  Jeff  provokingly.  "What 
along-winded  storm  it  would  be." 

"Now,  Jeff,  you  know  what  I  meant.  Sup- 
pose it  should  not  stop  all  night?" 

"In  that  case,  surely  Mrs.  Jordan  would  send 
Tom  after  us  with  the  wagon,"  interposed 
Jean,  trying  to  speak  reassuringly,  but  in- 
wardly quaking  at  the  possible  alternative  of 
having  to  spend  a  night  in  the  Jago  house. 

"Suppose  Tom  does  come  after  us,"  said  Jeff, 
"how'd  he  know  where  to  find  us?  He'd  look 
up  in  the  sky  or  under  the  ground  for  us 
about  as  soon  as  he'd  think  of  looking  in  the 
Jago  house." 

This  was  not  to  be  denied. 

."Well,"  said  Jean  at  length,  "if  the  worst 
comes,  we  can  make  a  dash  for  home  right 
through  the  storm.  I  don't  suppose  it  would 
blow  us  away." 

"But  I'm  thinking  of  a  better  plan  than 
that,"  said  Jeff.  "Suppose  I  leave  you  girls 
here  while  I  go  home?  I'll  either  meet  Tom 
coming  and  tell  him  where  to  find  you,  or 
else  I'll  get  Mrs.  Jordan  to  let  me  hitch  up  and 
come  after  you  myself." 

That  seemed  a  sensible  suggestion,  and  after 
some  discussion  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"But,  Jeff,  you  must  leave  us  your  watch. 
And  are  you  sure— quite  sure— that  you  can 
get  back  before  dark?"  queried  Edith,  ner- 
vously. 

"Oh,  of  course.  There's  oceans  of  time  yet 
before  dark,"  responded  Jeff,  handing  over 
his  watch  and  buttoning  his  thin  summer 
coat  preparatory  to  breasting  the  storm. 

When  he  was  gone,  and  the  door  again 
propped  in  place,  the  girls  stole  furtive 
glances  at  each  other  as  they  drew  closer  to- 
gether and  added  a  few  more  chips  to  the  fire 
to  make  it  blaze.  For  a  long  time  they  sat  in 
comparative  silence,  listening  to  the  storm 
and  speculating  upon  the  probable  length  of 
time  that  must  elapse  before  Jeff  could  return. 
At  last,  however,  when  Edith  announced  that 
it  was  six  o'clock,  they  became  restless  and 
anxious,  for  the  storm  had  not  ceased,  and  the 
gloom  was  deepening  into  that  of  early  dusk. 
Moreover,  the  fire  had  burned  low,  and  as 
they  glanced  furtively  over  their  shoulders, 
there  was  no  disguising  the  fact  that  the 
corners  were  seemingly  becoming  peopled 
with  groups  of  black  shadows. 

"Oh,  won't  somebody  tell  a  story?" 

No  one  seemed  inclined  to  respond  at  first; 
but  presently  Sue  Robbins'  black  eyes  began 
to  sparkle  mischievously,  and  she  announced 
that  she  knew  a  little  story  she  could  tell. 

"But  it  is  rather  childish,"  she  added  apol- 
ogetically, "and  rather— rather—  " 

"Oh,  never  mind  what  it  is,"  they  inter- 
rupted.  "Anything  will  do." 

"Very  well,  then,"  said  Sue,  adding  the  last 
bit  of  fuel  to 'the  fire  and  ensconcing  herself 
in  the  center  of  the  expectant  group.  "Once 
upon  a  time  there  lived  a  good  old  lady  who 
had  a  golden  arm—" 

"A  what?"  interposed  Edith. 

"A  golden  arm— please  don't  interrupt— an 
arm  made  of  pure  gold,  which  she  wore  in 
place  of  one  of  her  natural  arms  that  had 
been  broken  off—" 

"Oh,  my!"  again  interjected  Edith. 

"I  mean  cut  off,"  placidly  went  on  Sue.  "She 
had  two  grandsons,  who  lived  with  her.  One 
was  a  good  boy,  but  the  other  was  bad— 
awfully  bad,  you  know— and  kept  trying  to 
steal  his  grandmother's  golden  arm ;  but  the 
old  lady  guarded  it  so  well  that  he  never  had  a 
chance  while  she  lived.  But  finally  the  poor 
old  grandmother  died,  and  then  the  wicked 
grandson  crept  into  the  death-chamber  and 
stole  the  golden  arm,  which  he  sold  for  a 
lot  of  money  and  spent  it  all  for— for— to- 
bacco! After  that,  the  two  grandsons  could 
not' sleep  at  night  without  stuffing  cotton  in 
their  ears." 

"Why  not?"  demanded  several  voices  at 
once.  . 

"Because,"  said  Sue  in  an  awesome  under- 
tone, "all  night  long  there  sounded  footsteps 


and  weeping  and  moaning  in  the  garret  over- 
head." 

As  the  mischievous  girl  reached  this  point 
in  her  story,  she  noted  with  secret  satisfaction 
that  nearly  every  head  turned  and  stole  a 
swift,  fearful  glance  at.  the  ladder  in  the  dark 
corner  beyond,  and  there  was  an  instinctive 
and  general  drawing-up  to  the  fireplace,  in 
which  there  now  flickered  only  a  slender,  un- 
certain jet  of  flame.  Dropping  her  voice  to 
what  she  considered  a  sepulchral  pitch,  Sue 
went  on : 

"Each  night  the  sounds  grew  louder,  until 
at  last  no  amount  of  cotton  could  shut  them 
out,  and  the  grandsons  had  to  just  pull  the 
quilts  up  over  their  heads  and  lie  there,  listen- 
ing and  trembling.  At  last,  one  night  they 
heard  the  footsteps  approach  the  head  of  the 
stairs  and  come  stalk,  stalk,  stalking  down 
the  steps,  and—" 

Sue  suddenly  paused,  and  in  an  instant 
every  girl  was  struck  rigidly  motionless  in  a 
listening  attitude,  for  all  had  heard  a  sound  in 
the  loft  above.  Sue  herself  liad  heard  it,  and 
it  was  now  her  turn  to  throw  a  glance  of  gen- 
uine alarm  toward  the  ladder  and  the  old 
trap-door. 

"What— was— that?"  she  whispered. 

Scarcely  had  the  words  left  her  lips  when 
t  he  sound  was  repeated,  then  again  and  again, 
and  it  took  but  one  terrible  moment  for  them 
all  to  realize  that  it  was  footsteps— slow,  drag- 
ging, uneven  footsteps  on  the  loose  boards  of 
the  floor  above! 

They  all  sprang  up  and  dashed  pell-mell  at 
the  door,  which  they  grasped  and  flung  aside 
with  frantic  hands,  and  as  it  fell  heavily  its 
sharp  corner  struck  Jean  full  upon  the 
temple.  She  was  conscious  of  a  keen  pain, 
then  a  dizzy  sensation  of  falling,  and  after 
that — oblivion. 

When  consciousness  returned,  she  was  lying 
prone  upon  the  floor,  all  alone  in  that  great, 
shadowy  room.  Lifting  her  aching  head,  she 
listened  intently  for  some  sound  of  her  com- 
panions' voices.  But  no  sound  reached  her 
save  that  of  the  gusts  of  rain-laden  wind  that 
dashed  against  the  old  house  and  shrieked 
away  in  the  canon  beneath.  The,  fire,  fanned 
into  a  brief  renewal  of  life  by  a  strong  draft 
from  the  open  door,  blazed  up  fitfully  and 
relieved  the  otherwise  deep  gloom  of  the 
place. 

For  a  full  minute  she  lay  there,  listening; 
then,  just  as  she  had  nerved  herself  to  try  to 
rise,  some  slight  sound  caused  her  to  lift  her 
eyes  to  the  trap-door  in  the  loft.  An  inde- 
scribable thrill  of  terror  ran  through  her  as 
she  saw  that  it  had  been  lifted  a  few  inches, 
and  through  the  black  opening  a  pair  of  eyes- 
were  gleaming! 


Chapter  V.  « 
Jean  sprang  to  her  feet,  but  some  of  her 
clothing  had  been  caught  beneath  the  fallen 
door,  and  while  she  made  frantic  efforts  to 
free  herself,  the  trap-door  in  the  loft  was 
thrown  wide  open  and  a  man's  face  appeared 
in  the  aperture.  The  frightened  girl  made  no 
outcry,  but  tore  desperately  at  her  clothing, 
and  had  just  succeeded  in  liberating  herself 
when  the  stranger  addressed  her : 
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"Miss,  for  pity's  sake  dou't  be  afraid  of  me," 
he  said  appealingly.  "I'm  only  a  poor,  starv- 
ing cripple,  and  couldn't  harm  you  if  I  had 
the  will  to,  which  goodness  knows  I  haven't." 

The  voice  was  so  weak,  there  was  something 
so  piteous  in  the  appeal,  that  Jean  paused  and 
looked  up  at  him.  The  face  was  haggard 
enough  to  suit  the  voice,  its  pallor  being  en- 
hanced by  an  unkempt  shock  of  black  hair 
and  a  fortnight's  growth  of  beard. 

"Don't  be  afraid  of  me,"  he  pleaded  again. 
"All  I  want  is  something  to  eat;  I'm  starving. 
If  you've  a  bit  of  food  left  in  any  of  the  bas- 
kets, miss,  maybe  you'll  be  kind  enough  to 
give  it  to  me?" 

Jean  hesitated  but  an  instant.  No  suffering 
creature  eTer  appealed  to  her  in  vain,  and  this 
man,  whatever  he  might  be  and  mysterious 
as  was  his  presence  in  the  loft  of  the  deserted 
house,  was  evidently  in  great  pain  and  dis- 
tress. Mastering  her  selfish  fears  and  mis- 
givings, she  stepped  back  into  the  room  and 
pointed  out  Jeff's  basket,  in  which  were  the 
remains  of  the  picnic  dinner. 

"You  will  find  something  in  that  basket," 
she  said.  "You  are  quite  welcome  to  help 
yourself." 

"Thank  you,  miss,"  responded  the  man. 
"But  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  hand  it  up  to  me? 
I  can't  come  down  the  ladder;  my  leg  is  that 
bad." 

"Have  you  been  hurt?"  she  asked,  hes- 
itating. 

"Yes,  miss,  I've  been  badly  hurt,  and  I'm 
dying  by  inches  for  want  of  proper  care,  to 
say  nothing  of  starvation." 

Jean  slowly  picked  up  the  basket,  mounted 
two  steps  of  the  ladder  and  placed  it  in  his 
hand.  . 

"It  seems  strange,"  she  said,  "that  you 
should  be  here,  stowed  away  in  the  loft  of  this 
old  house,  in  the  condition"  you  describe. 
How  did  you  get  hurt?  And  hasn't  there 
been  any  way  that  you  could  let  your  friends 
know?" 

The  man  paused  and  looked  at  her  over  the 
top  of  the  basket,  his  thin  lips  parting  in  a 
peculiar  smile  that  Jean  did  not  like. 

"My  friends,  such  as  they  are,  could  find  me 
easy  enough  if  they  wanted  to,"  he  answered. 
"But  they're  afraid  to ;  they'd  rather  let  me 
starve  and  die  like  a  dog  than  risk  their  prec- 
ious necks  trying  to  help  me." 

Jean's  eyes  widened,  and  she  stepped  down 
somewhat  precipitately  from  the  ladder.  The 
man  set  the  basket  aside  and  leaned  down 
again  through  the  trap-door. 

"Young  lady,"  he  said,  "have  yon  ever  heard 
of  an  individual  named  Jack  Prang?" 

"Y-e-s !"  gasped  Jean. 

"Well,"  tie  went  on,  as  if  swayed  by  some 
desperate  resolve,  "I  am  Jack  Prang.  There, 
now,  don't  look  scared  to  death.  I've  never 
done  anything  worse  than  to  round  up  and 
brand  somebody  else's  cattle  and  horses  once 
in  awhile.  But  I'm  done  for,  all  the  same. 
They're  going  to  hang  me  when  they  catch 
me,  and  that'll  be  mighty  quick  now.  As 
soon  as  your  screeching  young  friends  reach 
the  valley  and  tell  their  story,  there'll  be  fifty 
men  up  here  after  me.  But  it's  all  right,"  he 
added,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "It  ain't  such 
a  dreadful  thing  to  hang.  If  I  hadn't  decided 
that  I  had  rather  hang  than  starve  to  death, 
I'd  never  have  let  you  know  I  was  up  here. 
There's  worse  things  than  hanging,  especially 
when  you  don't  have  to  go  alone  and  can 
select  your  own  company.  I  can  take  as  many 
of  my  devoted  friends  with  me  as  I  choose,  by 
simply  mentioning  their  names;  but  I'll  con- 
tent myself  with  one  or  two.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  young  villain  who  promised  to 
feed  me,  and  hasn't,  been  near  me  for  a  week. 
I'll  give  him  a  free  pass  to  perdition." 

Jean  had  listened  in  a  sort  of  shocked 
silence  up  to  this  point,  but  she  had  grown 
paler  with  each  word  the  outlaw  uttered;  and 
now  she  bent  suddenly  forward  and  asked 
huskily : 

"Who— who  is  he?" 

"Who  is  he?"  echoed  the  man,  as  he  began  a 
ravenous  attack  on  the  contents  of  the  basket. 
"Why,  he's  a  smooth-faced,  slick-tongued 
young  sheep-herder,  and  calls  himself  Tom—" 

"No,  no!"  shrieked  Jean.  "Not  that  name!" 
And  pressing  her  hands  to  her  ears,  she 
turned  and  fled  from  the  house,  out  into  the 
night. 

Instinctively  she  ran  along  the  brow  of  the 
canon  wall  until  it  began  a  gradual  descent 
toward  the  valley.  The  storm  was  now  spent, 
but  the  sky  was  full  of  rapidly  drifting  clouds, 
and  the  slender  new  moon  was  permitted  to 
.cast  but  a  dim,  uncertain  light.  The  girl's 
path  was  wild  and  rugged,  and  would  have 
been  full  of  danger  to  her  even  had  she  moved 
slowly  and  with  caution ;  but  she  ran,  with  all 
the  speed  she  could  command,  recklessly 
scrambling  over  rocky  obstructions  in  her 
way,  and  leaping  chasms  that  at  any  other 
time  would  have  dismayed  her.  Her  whole 
being  was  filled  with  one  thought,  one  pur- 
pose— Tom,  and  how  to  save  him! 

"Be  your  brother's  keeper  always,  for 
mother's  sake,"  were  the  words  that  rang  in 
her  ears  and  spurred  her  on.  Oh,  how,  hmv  to 
save  Tom ! 

By  an  almost  miraculous  good  fortune  she 
at  length  reached  the  foot-hills  and  struck  the 
trail,  without  having  encountered  any  more 
serious  mishap  than  a  multiplicity  of 
scatches  and  bruises,  which  she  was  absolutely 
unconscious  of  until  long  hours  afterward. 

She  had  traversed  the  trail  but  a  short  dis- 
tance when  the  sound  of  an  approaching 
wagon  reached  her  ear,  and  thrilled  her  with 
the  hope  that  Tom  was  coming  to  meet  her— 


that  she  would  see  him  at  once  and  deliver 
her  warning.  But  when  the  wagon  came  up, 
it  was  Mr.  Jordan  who  greeted  her  and  sprang 
down  to  lift  her  into  the  vehicle. 

"We  didn't  rightly  know  what  had  become 
o'  you,"  he  said.  "The  girls  was  most  fright- 
ened out  o'  their  wits  when  they  got  to  your 
house,  an'  they  didn't  know  what  had  gone 
with  you;  said  they  hadn't  missed  jou  till 
they  got  clear  down  into  the  valley,  art'  they 
was  afraid  to  go  back  on  account  o'  some 
harum-scarum  yarn  they  tell  about  hearin' 
noises  in  the  loft  o'  the  Jago  house.  What's  it 
all  about,  anyhow?  Did  you  hear  or  see  any- 
thing, an'  how  did  you  come  to  git  separated 
from  the  other  girls?" 

"The  girls  acted  like  geese,"  said  Jean,  with 
well-simulated  impatience.  "The  noises  they 
heard  could  easily  have  been  made  by  rats  or 
squirrels  scampering  around  in  the  loft.  The 
girls  never  waited  a  moment  to  see  what  it 
was,  but  tore  out  of  the  house  so  frantically 
that  they  knocked  me  senseless  with  the  door, 
and  when  I  came  to  myself  again  they  were 
gone." 

"Jest  about  what  I  calc'lated  when  I  heerd 
their  yarn,"  said  unsuspicious  Mr.  Jordan. 

"Why— didn't  Tom  come  to  meet  me?"  fal- 
tered Jean.  , 

"Oh,  Tom,  he  took  a  sudden  notion  to  help 
Jeff  row  the  boat  down  to  the  bend,  an'  as  I 
was  young  myself  once,  an'  knowed  what  it 
was  to  work  all  the  time,  as  Tom  does,  with- 
out no  playtime,  I  told  him  I'd  come  an'  hunt 
you  up.  I  reckon  your  poor  ma'll  be  mighty 
glad  to  see  you.  We  tried  to  keep  the  rumpus 
from  'er,  but  I  calc'late  she  caught  some  of  it." 

"God  help  poor  mother!"  was  Jean's  silent 
prayer  as  she  rode  along,  stricken  mute  by  the 
knowledge  that  Tom  was  gone  and  she  could 
not  warn  him  of  his  impending  peril.  Then 
came  the  thought  that  possibly  he  had  taken 
alarm  at  the  girls'  account  of  their  adventure 
in  the  Jago  house,  and  was  already  flying 
from  justice.  But  in  either  case,  it  was  still 
"God  pity  poor  mother!" 

Jean  did  some  desperate  thinking  during 
that  short  drive  home.  Afterward,  when  the 
kind-hearted  Jordans  had  taken  leave  and 
started  for  their  own  home,  and  the  girl  had 
soothed  her  anxious  mother  to  sleep,  she  went 
outdoors  and  walked  restlessly  back  and  forth 
before  the  door,  listening  and  waiting. 

If  Tom  was  ignorant  of  his  danger,  he 
would  probably  soon  .return,  and  she  must 
warn,  advise  and  help  him  escape  the  penalty 
of  his  wrong-doing.  "For  mother's  sake !"  she 
repeated  over  and  over,  desperately,  to  herself 
and  the  unheeding  night  wind. 

But  an  hour  went  by,  two  hours,  and  still 
Tom  did  not  come.  He  was  gone,  she  told  her- 
self, out  into  the  wide  world,  with  the  weight 
of  a  guilty  conscience  upon  him  and  the 
stigma  of  crime  to  drag  him  down.  She  heard 
the  clock  strike  ten,  eleven,  twelve;  and  she 
sank  down  at  last  on  the  door-sill,  worn  out 
with  the  heartache  and  the  torture  of  it  all. 

But  hark!  The  midnight  stillness  was  at 
last  broken.  A  party  of  horsemen  was  com- 
ing up  the  river  road.  She  heard  them  first, 
then  saw  them  dimly,  advancing,  looking  like 
black  shadows.  She  crept  inside  the  door  and 
knelt  there,  holding  it  almost  closed,  but 
watching  and  listening. 

The  road  ran  close  by  the  corral,  and  not 
very  far  from  the  house,  and  she  saw  the  mid- 
night riders  sweep  by,  silent,  save  for  the 
muffled  beat  of  the  horses'  hoofs  in  the  sandy 
road.  Then  she  crept  out  again  and  looked 
after  them,  and  shrank  back  as  from  a  blow 
when  she  saw  them  turn  off  at  the  mountain 
trail.  She  recalled  the  outlaw's  words  of  a 
few  hours  before. 

"There  will  be  fifty  men  up  here  after  me," 
he  had  said. 

She  sat  down  again  on  the  door-sill  and 
shivered  in  the  chill  night  air.  But  it  was  not 
Tom  she  waited  for  now.  It  was  the  party  of 
horsemen,  whose  return  would  mean  the  proc- 
lamation of  eternal  shame  for  her  and  hers. 

By  and  by,  when  a  long,  weary  time  had 
passed,  she  imagined  that  the  eastern  horizon 
was.lighting  a  little,  and  thought  with  dismay 
that  a  new  day  was  close  at  hand — a  day  hold- 
ing out  to  her  the  heaviest  burden  of^her 
young  life. 

"What  ever  can  I  tell  mother?"  was  the 
problem  that  tortured  her. 

Suddenly  she  heard  them  coming;  only  ubw 
the  hoof-beats  were  slow  and  measured,  in 
mercy  to  the  wounded  prisoner.  When  they 
were  opposite  the  house,  one  of  the  horsemeu 
separated  from  the  others  and  trotted  to  the 
door.  The  familiar  outline  of  horse  and  rider 
struck  the  girl  with  an  indescribable  shock. 

"Tom!"  she  shrieked  aloud. 

"Great  guns,  Jean!  what  are  you  screaming 
at?"  growled  Tom.  "The  men  will  think  you 
are  crazy.  I  thought  you  wouldn't  be  asleep, 
and  just  stopped  to  tell  you  that  we've  got 
Prang,  sure  and  tight,  and  the  five  hundred 
dollars  ismine.  Whoopla!  What  do  you  say  to 
that,  little  sister?  Of  course,  the  money  is  as 
much  yours  and  mother's  as  it  ismine.  But 
the  girls  must  all  have  a  present,  because  they 
set  me  on  the  track,  with  their  yarn  about  a 
ghost  in  the  Jago  house.  Go  to  bed,  now;  I'll 
be  home  by  breakfast-tiihe." 

"But,  Tom— wait  a  minute !"  gasped  the  girl. 
"Has— has  he  mentioned— any— names?" 

"Any  names?  Well,  rather!  He's  given 
away  two  of  his  pals  already.  And  what  do 
you  think?  One  of  them  is  Tom  Hunter,  that 
quiet  young  chap  that  herds  sheep  for  the 
Thorntons.   I  wouldn't  have  dreamed  iL" 

Tom  galloped  away.  Jean  stood  as  motion- 
less as  a  stone  until  the  little  cavalcade  was 


lost  in  the  gloom ;  then  she  fell  down  in  the 
dew-wet  grass  and  lay  there,  sobbing  for  great 
joy. 

Sleep!  Not  a  wink  that  night  for  happy 
Jean.  And  -oh,  what  a  breakfast  it  was  that 
smoked  on  the  table  for  Tom  in  the  morning! 
Jean  met  him  at  the  door,  with  quivering  lips 
and  suspiciously  misty  eyes. 

"Oh,  Tom,  dear  Tom,  I'm— so— glad !"  -she 
stammered. 

"Glad!"  echoed  Tom.  "Well,  I'  should  say 
gliii  !  I'm  so  glad. I  don't  hardly  know  myself. 
Doe.-,  mother  know?" 

Tom  passed  into  his  mother's  room,  little 
dreaming  how  widely  different  were  the 
sources  from  which  sprang  his  own  gladness 
and  that  of  his  sister. 

"He  must  neyer,  never  know ;  he  could  not 
forgive  me,"  was  Jean's  thought.  "Dear, 
proud,  noble  Tom !  How  could  I  ever  have 
conceived  so  awful  a  suspicion  of  him?" 

In  the  depths  of  her  penitence  and  remorse 
she  forgot  to  wonder  about  the  mystery  of  the 
ladder,  the  night  expeditious  and  the  many 
significant  incidents  that  had  seemed  to  build 
up  so  strong  a  foundation  for  her  doubts  and 
fears.  She  would  not  allow  herself  to  think 
of  them  now,  nor  to  speculate  upon  them.  In 
her  new-born  joy  and  relief,  she  was  all  loy- 
alty to  Toml  Whatever  he  had  done,  she  was 
certain  how  that  it  was  right  and  honorable. 
Tom  was  a  McDonald,  she  proudly  told  her- 
self, and  the  unfortunate  resemblance  to 
Uncle  .Iame.s  was  but  skin-deep. 

When,  n  week  or  two  later,  Tom  received 
the  five-hundred-dollar  reward  offered  for  in- 
formation leading  to  the  capture  of  Prang,  he 
went  to  town  and  proudly  deposited  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  bank. 

"Make  it  a  time  deposit,"  said  Jean,  "with 
interest,  and  we  won't  touch  it,  unless  we 
need  it  for  mother,  until  it  can  be  used  for 
you,  Tom,  to  help  you  through  with  your  sur- 
veying studies." 

Tom  drove  to  town  with  the  wagon,  at 
which  Jean  marveled  a  little;  he  was  so  fond 
of  riding  Zero,  and  she  knew  of  no  reason  f»r 
his  taking  the  wagon.  But  when  he  returned 
and  unloaded  a  heavy  box  from  the  wagon,  it 
became  evident  that  Zero's  slender  back  could 
not  have  borne  the  burden. 

"What  iSjit,  Tom?"  asked  Jean,  a  little  ap- 
prehensive lest  Tom  had  been  extravagant. 

"Thereby  hangs  a  tale,  my  sister,"  quoth 
Tom,  as  he.  dragged  the  box  into  the  house 
and  began  prying  off  the  lid  with  eager,  trem- 
bling hands.  ""It's  books,  Jeannie  girl— books 
for  you !  I  ordered  them  from  Boise,  two  or 
three"  weeks  ago,  and  paid  for  them  with  my 
own  money.  Don't  you  recollect  that  day  I 
dropped  the  purse  from  my  pocket  ?  I  went  to 
town  that  same  day.  you  know,  and  didn't  tell 
you  what  I  went  for.  Well,  it  was  to  order 
these  books.  They're  all  for  you,  Jean,  every 
one.  learned  the  money  working  nights  for 
Dave  Harding.  You  see,  he  has  invented  a 
new  kind  of  quartz-crusher,  and  he's  been 
awfully  secret  about  his  experiments  for  fear 
somebody  would  catch  the  idea  and  get  in 
ahead  of,  him  with  the  patent.  He  had  the 
machinery  made  in  the  East,  shipped  it  here 
and  smuggled  it  up  to  his  claim  in  Meachem's 
gulch.  Then  he  hired  just  three  fellows  that 
he  could  trust,  and  I  was  one  of  them.  He 
wouldn't  let  us  go  near  it  in  daytime.  It  took 
us  nearly  two  weeks  just  to  get  it  set  up  and 
in  running  order,  so  he  could  test  it.  Well,  it 
turned  out  a  complete  success.  He  applied  for 
his  patent,  and  there's  no  secret  about  it  now. 
But  I  was  pledged  not  to  tell  a  living  soul,  and 
that  was  why  I  couldn't  tell  you  where  I  went 
at  night.  I  don't  know  what  you  thought, 
Jean,  but  I  did  it  for  you  because  I  wanted  to 
get  you  the  books  and  make  up  to  you  a  little 
for  all  you  had  to  give  up.  Now,  let's  unpack 
them.  There's  'Chambers'  Cyclopedia,'  'Web- 
ster's Dictionary,'  unabridged  and  latest  re- 
vised, a  set  of  Dickens'  works,  and  a  lot  of 
miscellaneous  books  of  travel,  history,  fiction 
and—  Why,  Jean!  Great  Scott!  If  you  ain't 
crying!" 

"Oh,  Tom— if  you  knew— if  you  only  knew!" 
sobbed  Jean. 
"Knew  what  ?" 

"How  little  I  de — deserve  this! 

"Look  at  mother!"  exclaimed  Tom,  sud- 
denly clutching  his  sister's  arm  and  pointing 
through  the  open  door  into  the  inner  room. 
"She  is  moving  her  right  hand!" 

It  was  true.  The  poor  paralytic,  who  they 
thought  would  never  again  move  a  limb,  was 
feebly  waving  her  right  hand  to  attract  their 
attention. 

In  an  instant  Jean  was  at  the  bedside,  on 
her  knees,  crying  and  laughing  both  at  once 
in  her  great  surprise  and  joy.  True,  it  was 
only  a  feeble  movement  the  poor,  thin  hand 
could  make,  but  the  next  day  it  was  stronger, 
and  in  a  few  days  more  the  left  hand,  too, 
could  be  slightly  moved.  In  the  days  that 
followed,  it  almost  seemed  to  Jean  that  life 
held  nothing  more  to  wish  for.  Despite  the 
fiat  of  two  doctors,  Mrs.  McDonald  slowly  im- 
proved, until  at  last  she  could  make  somffuse 
of  her  arms  in  waiting  on  herself,  could 
speak,  in  a  whisper,  a  few  words  at  a  time, 
and  was  able»to  spend  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  in  an  invalid's  chair,  which  Tom  bought 
for  her  and  which  he  proudly  wheeled  about 
with  his  precious  burden. 

For  two  years  longer  the  grateful  mother 
was  permitted  to  remain  with  her  children; 
then  she  passed  peacefully  away,  and  Jean 
and  Tom  went  bravely  out  into  the  world  and 
patiently  worked  their  way  to  the  realization 
of  their  childhood's  dreams. 

THE  EXD. 


I 


A  GREAT  INLAND  WATERWAY. 

The  Chicago  drainage'canal  is  the  most  im- 
portant public  work  now  being  executed  in 
the  world. 

Chicago  occupies  the  vantage  site  of  the 
largest  area  of  resourceful  land  which  our  race 
can  occupy.  Between  the  great  St.  Lawrence 
valley  on  the  north  and  the  greater  Missis- 
sippi to  the  south  lies  one  pass  two  hundred 
feet  lower  than  any  other.  At  the  heart  of 
this  pass  sits  Chicago.  Nature  has  given  her 
claim  to  the  title  that  she  has  taken  to  herself - 
—"The  City  of  Destiny." 

There  was  a  time  when,  at  a  higher  level,  the 
lakes  poured  their  flood  of  waters  down  the 
present  valley  of  the  Illinois  river  into  the 
Mississippi.  To-day,  standing  on  the  low 
summit  of  the  watershed  of  the  Illinois, 
one  is  but  thirty  feet  above  the  rocky  ledge  of 
Niagara.  Here  lay  the  physical  opportunity 
to  renew  the  ancient  southern  outlet  of  the 
lakes,  and  to  complete  the  circle  of  deep  water- 
ways by  joining  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  with 
that  other  distant  gulf  of  the  South, 
i  The  canal  was  projected  primarily  to  insure 
sewerage  removal.  The  periodical  floods  of 
the  Des  Plaines,  which  forced  the  city  drain- 
age to  Lake  Michigan,  have  been  already 
diverted  into  a  permanent  channel.  The 
sewerage  of  a  population  whose  stock-yards 
make  it  equivalent  to  that  of  a  city  of  two  and 
a  half  millions  will  be  rendered  harmless  by 
dilution  and  borne  away.  In  addition,  new 
harbor  conditions  will  be  evolved  for  a  port 
already  the  first  in  the  country;  and  the  bridge 
problem,  which  has  already  wasted  the  time  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  will  be  solved.  The 
demands  of  the  exposition  perfected  the  rail- 
way service  of  the  city.  Street  transit,  with 
its  network  of  cable,  electric  and  elevated 
systems,  has  kept  pace  with  growth,  and  ter- 
minal track  elevation,  abolishing  railway 
grade  crossings,  has  been  inaugurated.  The 
final  housing  of  the  great  merchants  in  struc- 
tures whose  location  and  mechanical  design 
will  relieve  the  congested  team  tralfic  of  its 
business  streets  will  soon  come.  Chicago  will 
be  intrenched  in  commercial  advantages  with- 
out a  possible  parallel. 

The  large  commercial  use  of  the  canal,  aside 
from  the  practical  extension  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan thirty  miles  further  west,  involves  the 
improvement  of  the  Illinois  to  its  junction 
with  the  Mississippi.  This  should  admit  the 
passing  of  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of 
water.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  government 
works  in  this  really  noble  river  could  not 
have  been  planned  with  better  reference  to 
the  future.  Removal  of  the  old  dams  will  be 
imperative,  and  it  is  well  that  the  sanitary 
district  has  authority  under  the  laws  of  its 
creation  to  safeguard  the  new  flood,  and  in  so 
doing  to  make  a  proper  initiative  toward  car- 
rying the  deep  waterway  to  the  Mississippi. 
The  Mississippi  commission — who  are  priv- 
ileged to  assist  that  stream  in  controlling  it- 
self—will  have  the  lakes  as  a  storage  reservoir 
to  aid  their  labors. — Harper's  Weekly. 


SURVIVAL  OF  THE  FITTEST. 

Attention  has  been  called,  says  the  Engineer- 
ing and  Mining  Journal,  to  the  disastrous 
results,  both  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  enor- 
mous inroads  of  electricity  in  street-railway 
traffic,  displacing  horses,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  mine  haulage,  replacing  mules. 

The  effect  on  the  farmers  who  raise  horses 
and  mules  and  the  grain  necessary  for-  their 
subsistence,  and  on  the  railways  which  trans- 
port this  grain,  is  looked  at  as  a  very  serious 
matter.  As  is  usually  the  case,  however,  the 
favorable  balance  is  more  than  maintained  by 
increased  activity  in  other  lines,  due  directly 
to  the  same  causes.  The  production  of  copper, 
for  instance,  is  enormously  increased  by  the 
demands  of  the  manufacturers  of  electric  ap- 
paratus, and  its  transportation,  together  with 
the  carrying  of  the  finished  products,  makes 
an  enormous  freight  tonnage.  The  auxiliary 
lines,  so  to  speak,  such  as  mica-mining, 
asbestos-mining,  iron-mining  and  the  metal- 
lurgical processes  producing  iron,  steel  and 
copper,  have  all  received  their  share  of  the 
impetus  due  to  electrical  development.  So, 
while  the  farmer  may  suffer  in  furnishing  the 
supplies  for  horses  and  breeders,  still  he 
would,  gain  in  the  general  growth  of  industry 
requiring  more  men  and  more  material  of 
various  kinds.  Every  improvement  hastens 
the  death  of  some  industry  unfit  to  survive, 
while  it  creates  many  new  wants  and  increases 
the  general  prosperity. 


HINTS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

Rapid  eating  is  slow  suicide. 

Plenty  of  time  should  be  taken. 

Fish  and  oysters  are  easily  digested. 

An  hour  or  two  of  rest  should  be  taken  after 
the  meal.  y 

Mere  gratification  of  the  appetite  is  very 
likely  to  shorten  life. 

Dinner  should  be  of  ft,  lighter  nature  in 
summer  than  in  winter. 

A  quart  of  wheat  contains  more  nutriment 
than  a  bushel  of  cucumbers. 

There  is  a  happy  mean  between  eating 
everything  and  being  squeamish. 

It  is  hot  good  to  dine  when  in  a  state  of 
mental  or  physical  weakness. 

Two  pounds  of  potatoes  contain  as  much 
nutriment  as  thirteen  pounds  of  turnips. 

Light  soups,  light  desserts  and  light  meats 
should  have  the  preference  in  warm  weather. 

Abuse  "of  the  stomach  at  dinner  will  be 
repaid  sooner  or  later  by  that  punishment 
which  comes  to  the  glutton. 

Vegetables  and  fruits  are  to  be  used  most 
generously  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  which' 
they  naturally  mature. 


September  1,  1895. 
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A  FATAL  MISTAKE. 

A  heavy  storm  had  suddenly  set  in.  Mrs. 
Pay  came  to  the  door  of  the  store  and  looked 
auxiously  up  the  village  street.  She  was  a 
thin,  bent  woman  of  sixty.  She  shivered  as 
the  gust  of  sleet  and  rain  beat  on  her. 

"Don't  think  of  going  home  now,  Mrs. 
Day,"  the  shopkeeper  called  out.  "I'm  sor.ry  I 
have  no  umbrella  or  wraps  for  you;  but  wait, 
and  they  will  send  you  one  from  home." 

Mrs.  Day  waited,  but  she  knew  that  no  one 
at  home  would  think  of  her.  It  grew  dark 
and  the  storm  increased.  She  ran  up  the 
street  at  last,  reaching  her  home  drenched. 

Her  son  met  her  in  the  hall. 

"Why,  mother!  Could  you  not  borrow  an 
umbrella  somewhere?"  he  said,  drawing  back 
lest  he  should  be  wet. 

Her  daughter  Sue  was  playing  on  the  piano 
in  the  parlor.  The  fire  burned  brightly,  and 
the  lamp  threw  a  cheerful  glow  around  the 
pleasant  room. 

"Dear,  dear!  This  is  too  bad,  mama!"  she 
cried.   "Your  teeth  are  chattering  with  cold." 

"I  thought  perhaps  you  would  have  brought 
me  a  wrap,"  said  Mrs.  Day  gently,  to  her  son. 

"I  never  thought  of  it,  mother;  I  saw  you  go 
out,  too." 

"You  had  better  go  to  bed,  mama,"  said  Sue, 
"and  take  some  hot  ten,"  She  turned  to  the 
piano  again,  and  began  "Shubert's  Serenade." 

Mrs.  Day  crept,  shivering,  up  the  stairs.  She 
felt  strangely  weak  and  ill  as  she  tried  to  take 
off  her  wet  clothes.  It  would  have  been  so 
pleasant  if  somebody  would  have  rubbed  her 
chill  feet,  and  brought  her  some  tea  and 
petted  her  a  little.  Old  as  she  was,  her  heart 
ached  sometimes  for  comforting  and  caress- 
ing. A  strange  longing  filled  her  heart  for  the 
husband  who  died  so  long  ago. 

But  Sue,  though  she  was  sorry  for  her 
mother,  never  thought  of  going  to  help  her. 
She  sang  the  serenade  with  pathos,  while  Will 
listened  with  dim  eyes.'  Both  brother  and 
sister  were  easily  touched  by  a  strain  of  music, 
a  noble  poem,  or  a  beautiful  landscape. 

Yet  it  did  not  occur  to  either  of  them  to 
look  after  Jheir  mother. 

She  changed  her  clothes,  and  still  chilled, 
went  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  Martha's  "after- 
noon out,"  and  the  supper  was  to  be  made 
ready.  She  laid  the  table,  broiled  the  fish,  and 
made  the  tea.  She  remembered  how  she  used 
to  help  her  mother  when  she  was  Susy's  age. 
How  she  loved  to  work  for  that  dear  soul! 
'  Yet  Susy  ought  to  love  her,  too. 

"I  have  been  a  faithful  mother,"  thought 
Mrs.  Day,  as  she  sat  at  the  table  looking  at  her 
handsome  children. 

"And  you  had  to  get  the  supper,  mama!" 
exclaimed  Sue.  "I  forgot  that  Martha  was 
not  to  be  at  home  this  afternoon." 

Mrs.  Day  went  to  her  bed  that  night  with-a 
high  fever.  Martha,  when  she  came  down- 
stairs in  the  morning,  heard  her  moan.  The 
girl  had  a  kind  heart  and  common  sense.  She 
ran  for  a  physician. 

When  the  old  doctor  met  Sue  in  her  pretty 
morning  gown,  after  he  left  Mrs.  Day's  room, 
he  said,  sternly,  "I  fear  your  mother  has 
pneumonia.  I  should  have  been  called  last 
night." 

She  cried  bitterly,  but  she  could  do  nothing. 
She  never  had  spread  a  plaster  or  given  a  dose 
of  medicine  in  her  life.  A  nurse  cared  for  her 
mother  the  few  days  in  which  she  lived. 

The  poor  woman  before  her  death  watched 
her  children  with  eager,  despairing  eyes.  She 
saw  that  they  loved  her;  but  they  seemed 
afraid  of  the  sick-room,  and  could  not  bear 
the  sight  of  pain. 

She  saw  now  wherein  she  failed.  She  had 
never  allowed  them  to  bear  pain  or  discom- 
fort, or  to  feel  any  responsibility  of  life.  From 
their  birth  she  had  waited  on  them,  worked 
for  them,  sacrificed  everything  out  of  her 
great  love  for  them. 

She  had  never  taught  them,  out  of  their 
love  for  her,  to  wait  on  her,  to  sacrifice  a 
single  selfish  wish  for  her.  She  had  minis- 
tered faithfully  to  their  bodily  wants,  but  she 
had  not  given  to  them  the  unselfishness,  the 
habit  of  self-sacrifice  which  had  made  herown 
soul  happy. 

How  many  mothers  make  this  fatal  mistake, 
and  how  few  know  that  they  have  made  it?— 
The  Household. 


THE  MAKING  OF  SHOT. 

The  shot-making  trade  has  a  legend  which 
recites  that  back  in  the  days  when  guns  were 
shot  off  by  lighted  matches,  and  were  swiv- 
eled  to  supports  because  they  were  too  big  and 
clumsy  to  be  lifted  to  the  shoulder,  and  when 
all  shot  was  molded  as  bullets  are  to-day,  some 
workmen  were  fastening  an  iron  grating  to 
the  wall  of  a  castle.  They  had  cut  the  hole  in 
the  stone,  and  after  placing  the  iron  in  the 
hole,  poured  some  lead  in  to  hold  the  iron  in 
place,  just  as  they  do  to-day.  Some  of  the  lead 
escaped  and  ran  over  the  edge  of  the  wall  into 
the  moat  below.  Soon  afterward,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  soldiers  was  attracted  to  the  lead 
in  the  clear  water,  and  dipping  it  out  they 
found  that  the  metal  in  falling  from  the 
height  bad  become  globules.  After  that,  those 
soldiers  made  their  bullets  by  sprinkling 
melted  lead  over  the  castle  wall  into  the 
waters  of  the  moat. 

But  pure  lead  will  not  always  assume  the 
globular  form  when  melted  and  thrown  from 
a  height  into  water,  so  shot-makers  mix  with 
it  metallic  arsenic,  which  not  only  makes  the 
lead  form  into  spherical  pellets,  but  adds  hard- 
fi'ess  to  it. 

The  melting  is  done  in  the  top  of  the  tower, 
where  a  large  melting-kettle  stands  over  the 


coal  file.  In- the  center  of  the  floor  is  fixed  a 
colander,  with  holes  varying  from  one  fiftieth 
tn  one  three  hundred  and  sixtieth  of  an  inch. 
Directly  under  the  colander,  two  hundred  feet 
below,  is  a  well  of  water,  and  all  day  long  a 
shower  of  molten  lead  is  falling  into  the 
water  from  the  colander.  The  lead  ingots  are 
taken  to  the  top  of  the  tower  in  elevators, 
and  the  arsenic  is  mixed  with  it  in  the  melt- 
ing-kettle. One  man  attends  to  the  kettle  and 
another  keeps  the  colander  supplied  with  the 
molten  mental.  A  pipe  leads  from  trtie  kettle 
to  the  colander,  and  the  supply  is  regulated 
by  a  valve.  The  man  at  the  colander  contin- 
ually skims  the  "cream,"  or  scum  of  oxide, 
from  the  top  of  the  lead,  and  sees  that  the 
lead  passes  through  the  holes  freely.  Near  at 
hand  is  the  "telltale,"  which  shows  him  how 
the  shot  is  running.  It  is  a  cup  fixed  to  an 
endless  wire  which  leads  into  the  water.  He 
sends  the  cup  down  by  turning  a  handle,  and 
it  dips  into  the  shot  lying  in  the  water  and 
brings  up  a  sample  of  the  run.  The  shot  is 
always  larger  than  the  holes  in  the  colander, 
for  it  swells  while  becoming  globular  in  pass- 
ing through  the  air  The  shot  is  formed  in  its 
downward  flight,  and  the  water  serves  not 
only  to  cool  it  quickly,  but.  acts  as  a  soft 
cushion,  so  that  the  shot  is  not  flattened  when 
it  strikes  the  bottom.  The  shower  of  shot 
patter  into  the  water,  churning  it  to  foam, 
and  the  small  pellets  resemble  a  small  section 
of  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain. 


THE  REMEDIAL  USES  OF  APPLES. 

In  all  temperate  climates  the  apple  grows 
freely,  and  might  be  obtained  in  practically 
unlimited  quantities.  That  it  is  not  more  used 
than  it  is  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  being 
so  plenty,  it  is  undervalued.  Yet  almost 
everyone  likes  the  fruit  in  some  fashion,  and 
it  should  form  a  part  of  at  least  two  meals  out 
of  every  three  during  the  year  round;  for  even 
when  the  fresh  fruit  is  not  in  season,  canned, 
dried  or  "evaporated"  apples  may  always  be 
had. 

"Chemically,"  says'  a  writer  in  the  North 
American  Practitioner,  "the  apple  is  composed 
of  vegetable  fiber,  albumen,  sugar,  gum, 
chlorophyl,  malic  acid,  gallic  acid,  lime  and 
water.  Furthermore,  the  German  analysts  say 
that  the  apple  contains  a  larger  percentage  of 
phosphorus  than  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable. 
The  phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted  for  re- 
newing the  essential  nervous  matter—  lecithin 
—of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  is  perhaps 
for  this  reason— though  but  rudely  under- 
stood—that the  old  Scandinavian  traditions 
represent  the  apple  as  the  food  of  the  gods, 
who,  when  they  felt  themselves  to  be  growing 
feeble  and  infirm,  resorted  to  this  fruit  to 
renew  their  power  of  mind  and  body." 

Not  only  the  phosphorus,  but  the  acids  of 
the  apple  are  of  singular  use  for  persons  of 
sedentary  habits,  whose  livers  are  apt  to  be  too 
slow  of  action.  These  acids  aid  the  liver  in  its 
work  of  eliminating  from  the  body  the  nox- 
ious matters,  which,  if  retained,  would  make 
the  brain  heavy  and  dull,  or  in  time  would 
cause  rheumatism,  jaundice,  or  skin  erup- 
tions and  other  allied  troubles. 

The  malic  acid  of  apples,  either  raw  or 
cooked,  will  neutralize  any  excess  of  chalky 
matter  engendered  by  eating  too  much  meat. 

Ripe  apples  are  probably  the  least  fermen- 
table of  all  fruits,  except  possibly  the  banana. 
For  this  reason  ripe  and  sound  apples  may  be 
eaten  by  most  persons  in  even  the  hottest 
weather;  but  even  the  apple  is  safest  when 
cooked. 

We  have  the  support  of  eminent  medical 
authority  in  saying  that  the  most  healthful 
way  to  cook  apples  is  to  pare  and  core  them, 
and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  If  the  apple  is 
of  a  quite  sour  variety  it  may  be  necessary  to 
add  a  little  sugar,  putting  about  a  salt-spoon- 
ful in  the  hollow  whence  the  core  was  ex- 
tracted. The  next  best  way  to  cook  them  is 
stewing.  Contrary  to  common  belief,  apples 
baked  in  their  skins  are  the  least  healthful  of 
cooked  apples.— Harper's  Bazar. 


THE  TREATMENT  OF  OBESITY. 

A  new  treatment  of  obesity  has  been  pro- 
pounded. It  is  based  on  a  new  theory.  The 
victim  of  corpulence  is  fed  on  one  pound  of 
lean  meat  and  one  pound  of  fish  per 
day,  and  is  obliged  to  drink  a  pint  of  hot 
water  every  two  hours.  Nothing  else  in  the 
way  of  food  or  drink  is  allowed.  The  theory 
is  that  the  food  being  purely  nitrogenous,  the 
needful  hydrocarbons  are  supplied  through 
absorption  of  the  excessive  fat.  The  large 
quantities  of  hot  water  are  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  the  renal  disturbance  to  which  those 
who  live  chiefly  on  nitrogenous  diet  are 
peculiarly  prone. 


WHICH? 

"Rabbi,  who  is  happier,  the  man  who  owns 
a  million  dollars,  or  he  who  has  seven  daugh- 
ters?" 

"The  one  who  has  many  daughters." 
"Why  so?" 

"He  who  has  a  million  dollars  wishes  for 
more— the  man  who  has  seven  daughters  does 
not." 


HERE'S  A  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

I  have  worked  hard  all  my  life  and  never  had  a  streak 
of  good  luck  till  the  past  year,  and  I  think  my  experi- 
ence may  be  beneficial  to  many  others.  I  have  cleared 
more  than  $20  a  day  for  over  a  year  selling  Climax  Dish 
Washers,  and  1  think  any  man  or  woman  can  do  as  well 
us  I  have,  if  they  only  will,  as  Ihadnoexperienee.  It 
don't  take  long  to  get  rich  clearing  S20  a  day.  Every 
family  wants  a  Dish  Washer,  and  you  can  sell  them  at 
home;  no  canvassing.  That  is  why  a  lady  can  do  as 
well  as  a  man.  I  put  a  notice  in  the  papers,  and  people 
send  after  the  Washers.  The  Climax  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  Dish  Washer.  Everybody  knows  of  the  Cli- 
max now.  For  particulars  address  the  Climax  Mfg. 
Co..  ?.(>  Starr  Ave..  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  they  will'start 
you  in  business,  if  you  will  only  push.  A  READER. 
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Neponset 
Water=  Proof 
Red  Rope 
Roofing  Fabric 

Takes'  the  place  of  back  plaster  in 
dwellings,  and  of  shingles  or  clapboards  ! 
in    out-houses.      Wind-proof,  water- 
proof, frost-proof,  and  vermin-proof. 


A  little  girt  protected  from  the  ruin  with  a  sheet 
of  "  Neponset "  IB  the  trade  mark. 


Neponset  Black  Building  Paper  i 

for  inside  lining.  Better  than  tarred  • 
paper;  odorless  and  clean. 

nrySF*  f  Pull  particulars 
U£Z£3   \  and  samples  free. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 
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Sewing 
room 

or  bedroom,  bathroom 
attic,  barn,  boathouse, 
tent,  etc.,  is  the 

PURITAN  OIL 
HEATER,  No.  44. 

Carried  anywhere, 
starts  at  once,  stops  as 
easy,  no  waste  fuel,  no 
ashes,    no   smell,  no 
trouble.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money 
returned.       Only    if  ~ 
freight  prepaid.  O 
catalogue  is  inter- 
esting— it's  free.  All 
sizes  of  Heaters. 


Cleveland  Foundry  Co., 
SO  Plutt  St.fCleveland,0. 


SAVE  h  YOUR  FUEL 


By  using  our  (stove  pipe)  RADIATOR. 

With  Hs  120  Cross  Tubes, 
ONE  stove  or  furnace  does  the  work  of 
TWO.    Drop  postal  for  proofs  from 
prominent  men. 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR  RADIATOR, 
the  first  order  from  each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLESALE  price,  and  secures 
an  agency.  Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Company, 

No.  8  Furnace  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


GEARHART'S  FAMILY  KNITTER. 

^Kmts  a  stocking  heel  and  toe 
in  ten  minutes.  Knits  every- 
thing required  in  the  house- 
hold from  homespun  or  factory, 
wool  or  cotton  yarns.   Most  prac- 
tical knitter  on  the  market.  A 
child  can  operate  it.  StroMC. 
^Durable,  Simple,  Rapid. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Agents 
wanted.  For  particulars  and  sam- 
ple work,  address 
GEARHART,  CLEARFIELD,  PA. 

EAfMAI    BLEMISHES  permanentlyre- 
I  ft  V I  AIL  moved  by  regular  physicians.  J 
20  years'  practical  experience.  J.  H.  Wood-i 
bury  127  W.  42d  St.,  N.Y.,  Inventor  of  "Wood-J 
bury's  Facial  Soap.   150  p.  book  for  a  stamp. 
Branch  Offices:  Boston,  Phila.,  Chicago,  St.  Louis. 
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RIPANS 

TABULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPANS  TABULES  are  the  best  Medicine 
known  for  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Head- 
ache, Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronie 
Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness.  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery,  Offensive  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  8tomach,  L.iver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Are  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 

Price— 50  cents  per  box.  May  be  ordered 
through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 


Him 


THE   RIPANS  CHEMICAL  CO.. 

10  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 
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al  Business  Education 
1 1  %0  111  n  inBook-keepin(f,Shorthand,etc.,givenby  MAIL 
atstudent'shorae.  Low  rates.  Cat.  freo.  TriallesBOii  10c.  V/riteto 

BRYANT  &  STRATTON ,  30  College  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.Y 


GOVERNMENT 


caminations  soon  .rt  every 
State  tor  Postal,  Customs, 
Railway  Mail,  Indiim  and 
and  Departments  at  Waahinr^on.  Particulars  free, 
4.0D0  appointments  yearly.  NATIONAL  n  O  I T  I  IV I  O 
UOKRfiSP.  INSTITUTE,  Washington.D.C   p^/gl  I  lUllW 


nal  Rev, 


PATENTS 


liEHMANN,  1MTT1S0N  &  NUXlilT, 

"Washington,  D.  C.  Examina- 
tions Freo.   Send  for  circulars 

GLOVER   COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE, 

WEST  LIBERTY,  OHIO. 

Both  Boxes.  Prepares  for  Freshman  year  in  the  heat 
colleges.  Literary,  Art  and  Musical  Department. 
Tuition  in  Literary  Department,  $30.00  a  year.  Next 
term  opens  September  nth.  For  catalogue  or  other  in- 
formation address  the  president.  Mention  this  paper. 
REV.  DAVID  BEYTII,  West  Liberty,  Ohio. 

In  Reach  of  All. 


Best  Education 


Christian, 

Non-Sectarian, 


Northern  advantages  in  Southern  moun- 
tain climate,  130  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Reduced  R.  R.  rates.  3  College  Courses. 
Music,  Academy,  Normal,  Manual.  Tu- 
ition free.  Incidentals  $4.50  a  term.  The 
great  expense  in  education  is  board.  Go 
where  good  board  can  be  furnished  cheap- 
ly. Address  Pres.  W.  G.  FROST,  Ph.  D., 
Berea,  Kentucky. 


Ho  Saloons. 

Find  Out  About 
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Berea  College 


DO  YOU  WANT  AN 


Organ  ? 

We  make  and  sell  the 

Packard 


Established  1871. 
At  it  ever  since. 
Always  up  to  date  in  Qual- 
ity, Style  and  Finish. 
A  Strictly  High  Grade  Or- 
gan at  an  honest  price. 
Catalogue  free. 

Ft.  Wayne  Organ  Co. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.. 


SOLD!^ 

UNDER  A 

POSITIVE  GUARANTEE 

to  wash  as  clean  as  can  be  done  on  the  75,000  in  %  use. 
washboard  and  with  much  more  ease.  Thisapplies  to 
TerrlfTs  Perfect  Washing  Machine  which  will  be  sent 
on  tria  I  at  wholesale  price ;  i  f  not  satisfactoryi money  re- 
funded. Agent*  Wanted.  For  exclusive  territory,  terms 
and  prices  write  PORTLAND  MFG.  CO.,  Box  4,  Portland,  ailch. 


i«t^|)r:ISAACtH0HBO|is  EYEWATER 


D        A  F\  Hff"  U  I  C  Thehudsomcitaad 
TCGALJ     I  nlO  fln«ftt  looking  Soll<f  I 
14k.  gold  filled  all  American  watch  on  earth.    For  a 
fine  looking  watch  this  has  no  equal;  elegantly  en- 
graved and  not  to  be  surpassed  in  beauty  or  work 
manshipby  any,  however  high  in  price,  and  all  pre- 
1  yious  efforts  in  watch  case  making  have  been  ex- 
celled, and  the  result  is  the  handsomest,  most 
artistic  and  perfectly  constructed  case  made. 
When  we  put  one  of  these  high  grade,  genuine 
American  movements  in  this  case,  you  will  have 
a  watch  that  will  give  you  not  only  perfect  time 
but  a  life  service.    To  introduce  it,  one  in  every 
county  or  town  furnished  reliable  persons  (either 
sex)  who  will  promise  to  show  it.    Enclose  a 
atampto  WILLIAMS  WATCH  CO., 
266  West  Madison  Street.       Chicago. # 

PERSONAL  BEAUTY 

How  to  acquire  and  retain  it. 
How  to  remove  Pimples,  "Wrinkles,  ■ 
Freckles  and  Supertluous  Hair;  to 
Increase  or  Reduce  Flesh;  to  Color 
the  Hair  and  Beautify  the  Complex-  ' 
ion.     A  book  of  interest  to  every 
lady.   Mailed  (sealed)  on  application 
to  Madame  Lautier,  203  W.  52d  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


McClure's  Magazine  Free 


Is  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the 
Most  Wide-awake 
Home  Magazines 
published. 

"It  is  splen= 
did"pure,  clean 
and  whoIe  = 
some,"  is  the 
general  ver- 
dict. 


It  Must  be  Introduced. 


Into  10,000  new  homes — yours  among 
them.    In  order  to  do  this, 

If  you  will  send  draft,  express  or  money-order 
for  $2,  the  regular  subscription  price  of  the 
REVIEW  for  one  year, 

We  will  send  you  Free  during  the  year 
McClure's  Magazine,  which  is  by  many 
preferred  to  Harper's  or  the  Century. 

ADDRESS  AT  ONCE 

THE  ALTRUISTIC  REVIEW  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 

Always  mention  this  paper  when 
answering  advertisements,  as  adver- 
tisers often  have  different  articles 
advertised  in  several  papers. 
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HOME  TOPICS. 

Preserves.— August  and  Septem- 
ber are  busy  months  for  the 
housewife  who  prides  herself 
on  laying  in  a  goodly  store  of 
preserves,  jellies,  canned  fruits 
and  pickles  for  the  winter.  For 
a  time,  canned  fruits  almost  entirely  took 
the  place  of  the  old-fashioned  preserves, 
but  I  find  a  great  many  people  now  who 
agree  with  me  that  while  canned  fruit  is 
nice  for  breakfast  or  dinner,  preserves  and 
marmalades  are  liked  for  tea  or  lunch. 

Peach  Marmalade. — For  this,  choose 
ripe,  well-flavored  fruits.  Peel  the  peaches, 
cut  them  in  quarters,  and  put  in  the 
preserving-kettle  in  alternate  layers 
with  the  sugar,  using  three  quarters  of 
a  pound  of  sugar  to  a  pound  of  fruit. 
Add  a  very  little  water  in  which  you 
have  simmered  a  dozen  peach  kernels 
to  extract  their  flavor.  Heat  very  slowly, 
and  stir  almost  constantly  to  prevent 
burning.  Boil  until  the  marmalade  is 
a  smooth  mass  and  looks  clear.  Try  it 
by  cooling  a  little  ou  a  plate,  and  if  it  is 
thick  enough,  put  it  in  jars  and  seal. 
If  it  is  boiled  until  it  is  solid,  when 
cold  it  makes  delicious  little  sand- 
wiches for  Sunday  night  tea  or  for  pic- 
nic lunches,  by  slicing  it  and  laying  the 
slices  between  wafers,  Graham  crackers 
or  thin  slices  of  buttered  bread. 

Apple  Preserves. — I  often  wonder 
that  more  apple  preserves  are  not  made, 
for  they  are  not  only  delicious,  but  pretty. 
Boil  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  ginger-root, 
tied  in  a  muslin  bag,  in  a  quart  of  water 
until  the  flavor  is  strong  enough  to  suit 
you.  Take  out  the  ginger  and  add  four  and 
one  half  pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  then 
boil  and  skim  until  the  syrup  is  clear.  Add 
three  lemons,  peeled  and  sliced,  with  the 
seeds  removed.  Put  in  the  thin  yellow 
rind  (the  thick  white  rind  of  the  lemon  is 
apt  to  be  bitter).  Have  ready  six  pounds  of 
nice,  sour  apples—golden  pippins,  if  possi- 
ble—peeled, quartered  and  cored.  Put  a 
few  at  a  time  into  this  and  boil  them  slow- 
ly until  tender.  Lift  the  pieces  out  care- 
fully and  put  them  into  cans,  filling  each 
can  two  thirds  full.  Set  the  cans  into  hot 
water  and  turn  the  tops  on  loosely.  Boil 
the  syrup  down  until  it  is  ready  to  jelly, 
then  fill  up  the  cans  with  it  and  seal  them. 

Frightening  Children. — It  would  seem 
unnecessary  to  caution  parents  against 


whichever  she  happens  to  think  of,  "will 
come  and  get  you."  Children  brought  up 
in  this  way  will  be  cowards,  afraid  of  the 
dark  and  of  being  left  alone.  The  woods, 
the  home  of  so  many  harmless  and  inter- 
esting things  which  children  ought  to  be 
familiar  with  and  etfjoy,  will  be  to  theni 
peopled  only  with  terrible  animals  ready 
to  devour  them.  True,  time  may  destroy 
the  most  of  these  fears,  but  is  it  not  dread- 
ful to  make  them  suffer  so  much  in  their 
innocent  childhood?  Maida  McL. 


SEA-SHELL  LACE. 

The  directions  for  this  lace  appeared  in 
Farm  and  Fireside,  July  15th,  page  11,  in 
some  way  separated  from  the  cut.  We 
gladly  make  the  correction  for  the  benefit 


This  dress  could  be  very  attractively  got- 
ten up  in  some  of  the  wool  suitings.  In 
which  case,  the  collar  might  be  made  of 
velvet,  or  broadcloth  in  a  light  color. 

The  child's  dress  is  a  dainty  creation  in 
embroidered  mull.  The  skirt  is  a  simple, 
full  skirt,  and  the  waist  draped  over  a 
fitted  lining.  Simple  put!"  sleeves  and  a 
few  bows  complete  it.  L.  L.  C. 


Sea-shell  Lace. 


of  those  who  will  wonder  at  us  putting  a 
knitting  cut  with  it.  Ed. 


A  PRETTY  RUG. 

For  those  who  like  such  useful  articles 
as  home-made  rugs,  I  will  describe  one 
which  I  thought  was  quite  pretty.  It  was 
made  of  blue  calico  rags  for  the  body,  and 
just  a  sprinkling  of  white  at  the  ends;  the 
warp  was  white.  The  rug  differed  from 
'the  ordinary  rag  rug,  inasmuch  as  the 
warp  was  arranged  differently,  the  arrange- 
ment being  to  omit  three  strands  of  the 
warp ;  that  is,  two  threads  were  used,  then 
three  skipped.  M.  D.  S. 


TOILET  FOR  YOUNG  LADY. 

DRESS. 


AND  CHILD'S 


The  material  for  the  main  dress  is  of 
silk,  made  in  very  simple  style,  the  front 
of  the  waist  and  down  the  sleeve  being 
laid  in  small  tucks.  The  chief  part  of  the 
whole  costume  lies  in  its  perfect  fit  and  the 


Toilet  fuu  Young  Lady. 


frightening  their  children  if  we  did  not 
know  that  there  are  many  who  attempt  to 
govern  their  children  through  fear.  They 
do  not  realize  that  they  are  not  only  caus- 
ing intense  suffering,  but  running  the  risk 
of  permanently  injuring  the  mind  of  a 
sensitive,  nervous  child.  I  have  .often 
heard  mothers  try  to  stop  a  crying  child 
by  saying,  "If  you  don't  stop  crying,  the 
rats,  or  the  bears,  or  the  old  black  man," 


style  given  by  the  collar.  This  is  made  of 
heavy  cream  silk,  corded,  and  very  wide 
lace.  The  neck  collar  must  be  of  the  same 
material  as  the  dress,  and  the  waist  finish 
of  the  cream  silk.  Too  much  importance 
cannot  be  attached  to.  the  fit  of  a  plain 
garment.  The  back  especially  should  be 
perfect,  as  any  deficiency  in  front  can  be 
in  a  measure  covered  by  trimming,  but 
nothing  can  hide  a  poor-ntting  back. 


A  PLEA  FOR  THE  LUNCH-BASKET. 

Among  the  many  who  depend  upon  the 
lunch-basket  for  their  noonday  repast  are 
not  only  the  school-children,  but  an  army 
I  of  men  and  women  whose  employment 
takes  them  to  such  a  distance  from  home 
that  it  is  impracticable  for  them  to  return 
there  for  the  noonday  meal. 
With  these  must  not  be  for- 
gotten the  band  of  night 
workers  who  spend  the  night 
in  the  printing-room  and 
other  occupations  which  re- 
quire night  to  be  turned  into 
day,  requiring  a  midnight 
"snack"  as  others  do  a  mid- 
day repast.  And  what  would 
a  picnic  be  without  a  lunch- 
basket?  All  these  desire  to 
knew  of  something  appetiz- 
ing to  supply  their  needs. 

To  begin  with,  a  basket  is 
the  proper  receptacle,  as  a 
passage  of  air  is  permitted 
through  its  interstices,  thus 
preventing  the  food  having  a 
close,  musty  taste;  and  even 
a  basket  must  occasionally 
receive  a  hot  salt  bath,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rinsing  in  fresh 
hot  water  and  drying  in  the 
sun.  If  clean,  fresh  napkins 
add  too  much  to  the  laundry, 
Japanese  napkins  may  be 
substituted ;  by  all  means 
have  everything  about  the 
lunch  neat  and  clean,  else  the  daintiest 
food  will  not  be  appetizing.  Not  until  she 
gives  the  matter  serious  thought  does  the 
housewife  realize  what  a  variety  she  can 
select  for  the  lunch-basket  of  her  boy  and 
girl  or  of  her  husband. 

China  makes  the  basket  too  heavy;  the 
little  wooden  butter-plates,  which  can  be 
thrown  away  after  using,  are  just  the 
thing.  A  tiny  pie  baked  in  a  saucer  or 
patty -pan,  a  small  tart,  a  diminutive  rice 
or  tapioca  pudding  are  not  hard  to  make, 
and  are  a  welcome  addition  to  the  vfoon- 
day  meal. 

While  it  might  be  an  expensive  item  to 
provide  potted  meat  for  sandwiches  for 
every  day  in  the  week,  there  are  often  odds 
and  ends  that  with  a  little  "doctoring" 
may  be  made  into  excellent  substitutes. 
The  meat  on  a  drumstick  left  from  the 
roast  or  stewed  chicken  or  turkey  may  be 
chopped,  moistened  with  a  little  gravy  or 
melted  butter,  seasoned,  and  spread  on  thin 
slices  of  buttered  bread ;  or  the  meat  may  be 
compressed  into  a  roll  by  adding  egg  and 
cracker  crumbs,  roasted,  and  sliced  cold. 
Any  cold  meat,  fish  included,  can  be  pre- 
pared in  this  way  with  but  little  trouble. 
Salads  are  of  great  variety,  and  can  readily 
be  made  of  scraps.  White,  Graham,  brown 
or  whole-wheat  bread  maybe  used  in  turn, 
with  an  occasional  roll  or  biscuit.  Egg 
sandwiches,  cheese  sandwiches,  sweet- 
bread and  sardine  sandwiches,  minced  ham, 
tongue,  ham,  chicken,  lobster  sandwiches 
and  many  others.  But  we  tire  of  these. 
They  may  be  supplemented,  however,  by 
a  few  pickled  oysters,  fried  chicken,  deviled 
and  hard-boiled  eggs,  cold  sliced  meats, 
olives,  cheese  and  pickles.  And  for  des- 
serts, are  there  not  the  little  suggestions 
already  given,  to  say  nothing  of  cake, 
cookies,  gingersnaps  and  fruit  ? 

While  all  this  may  at  first  seem  to  im- 
pose additional  labor  upon  the  house- 
keeper, she  will  soon  find  tliat  when  the 
habit  is  formed  of  preparing  for  the  lunch 
while  attending  to  other  duties  in  the 
kitchen,  all  that  is  required  is  thought 
and  system;  the  labor  will  scarcely  count. 
And  let  her  keep  on  the  alert  for  new  \ 
fancies,  and  they  will  come  to  her  rapidly; 
then  she  can  utilize  them.  And  she  will, 
moreover,  have  the  sweet  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  her  loved  one  is  thanking 
her  in  the  heart  whilst  enjoying  the  labor 
of  her  hands.  M.  E.  Smith. 


WASHING-FLUID. 

Dear  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fireside, 
I  have  a  nice  recipe  for  making  washing- 
fluid.  It  costs  so  little,  and  is  such  a  sav- 
ing of  labor  and  time,  and  it  saves  soap. 
You  can  use- it  in  any  place  you  would  use 
soap. 

Recipe  for  Fluid.— 

1  box  of  lye, 

1  pound  of  soda  ash, 

1  lump  of  lime,  size  of  fist  (not  slaked), 

8  quarts  of  rain-water. 
Put  all  in  cold  water,  and  let  heat  uutil 
all  is  dissolved,  stirring  occasionally.  Let 
settle,  pour  off  all  that  is  clear  in  a  jug  or 
earthen  jar,  then  add  two  quarts  of  soft 
hot  water  to  the  settlings,  and  stir;  let 


Child's  Dress. 

settle,  and  pour  off.  This  is  nice  to  put  in 
the  water  to  wash  dishes  or  scrub  floors.  I 
put  half  a  cupful  in  one  pail  of  water  to 
scrub  with. 

For  Washing. — When  I  put  my  clothes 
to  soak  at  night,  I  put  half  a  cupful  of  fluid 
in  the  water.  In  the  morningT  wring  out 
the  clothes,  and  have  my  boiler  half  full  of 
water  with  one  teacupful  of  fluid  in  it.  I 
let  boil,  stir  a  few  times,  then  take  out  and 
rub  them  through  the  rinsing-water,  rinse, 
hang  up,  and  my  clothes  are  nice  and  white. 
One  bar  of  soap  will  do  four  washings,  and 
I  have  a  family  of  Ave.  I  get  my  washing 
out  and  my  kitchen  scrubbed  by  eleven 
o'clock.  While  the  clothes  are  boiling  1  do 
my  morning  work.  I  hope  this  will  help 
some  one.  Mrs.  G.  A.  B. 


New  dire  for  Kidneys  and  Blmtrier. 

We  are  £lad  to  announce  to  sufferers  from 
kidney  and  bladder  diseases,  pain  in  back  and 
rheumatism  that  the  new  botanic  discovery, 
Alkuvis,  is  pronounced  a  positive  cure  for 
these  maladies.  Many  of  its  cures  are  certainly 
wonderful,  and  we  advise  our  readers  to  send 
name  and  address  to  the  Cburoh  Kidney  Cure 
Company.  -118  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  who 
will  send  you  treatment  free  by  mail  postpaid. 
It  costs  you  nothing. 


ORNAMENTAL  FISH. 

"What  strange  sights  we  see  when  we 
are  out  without  a  gun,"  and  although  it 
was  a  water  trip,  we  didn't  catch  these  fish 
in  any  water. 
They  are  made  of 
old-gold  felt,  the 
scales  being 
pinked,  and 
sewed  to  a  plain 
side  with  red  and 
blue  silk  in  long 
stitches.  This  is 
then  lined  with 
a  plain  piece.  A 
strap  is  fixed  to 
the  back  of  one 
for  scissors,  a 
needle-book  on 
another,  and  the 
third  one  is  used 
for  a  pincushion. 
They  hang  beside 
the  s  e  w  i  n  g- 
machine. 

L.  L.  C.  ' 


NEVER  TOO  OLD 
TO  LEARN. 

The  homely  ol^l 
saying,  that  onk, 
is  never  too  old  to 
learn,  is  verified 
every  day.  Even 
in  some  branch  of 
household  duties 
that  has  been  per- 
formed daily  for 


Ornamental  Fish. 


many  years,  accident 
may  teach  a  better  method.  After  one 
had  made  bread  for  twenty  years,  won 
many  premiums  at  independent  and  state 
fairs,  been  universally  complimented  by 
friends  on  the  excellence  of  the  bread, 
could  one  be  blamed  for  thinking  they 
knew  most  all  of  the  wrinkles  necessary 
to  the  manufacture  of  No.  1  salt-rising 
bread"?  Yet  to  such  an  old  head  came  a 
new  experience  one  morning. 
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In  all  previous  articles  upon  salt-rising 
bread,  great  emphasis  has  been  put  upon 
the  necessity  of  keeping  the  yeast  warm 
enough;  especially  has  the  attention  of 
hop  yeast  bread-makers  been  called  to  this 
point,  as  the  necessary  warmth  for  salt- 
rising  would  ruin  hop  bread. 
1  One  morning,  after  the  yeast  had  been 
prepared  and  set  in  th.e  accustomed  place, 
other  duties  were  unusually  pressing,  and 
a  hot  fire  was  needed;  when  the  yeast  was 
next  thought  of,  it  was  found  to  have 
scalded  on  the  bottom  of  the  basin  to  the 
depth  of  one  half  inch.  It  was  thoroughly 
stirred  (scalded  flour  and  all)  and  put 
hack  in  the  same  place,  with  an  additional 
wire  screen  beneath  the  basin  to  prevent 
quite  so  close  contact  with  the  warming- 
closet  until  the  tire  should  moderate.  The 
yeast  came  up  nicely ;  I  prepared  the  sponge 
as  usual,  but  as  I  was  still  hurried  (it  was  a 
busy  day),  I  did  not  wait  for  it  to  rise 
again  in  the  sponge,  but  kneaded  it  up  into 
loaves;  after  letting  those  rise  to  double 
size,  they  were  baked  in  a  hot  oven  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Each  member 
of  the  family  pronounced  it  the  finest, 
inoistest  bread  he  ever  saw.  It  might  be 
just  a  "happen  chance,"  I'll  try  the  trick 
again;  the  same  results  followed.  The 
bread  was  moister  and  sweeter  than  usual. 
Now  the  yeast  gets  scalded  every  time. 
Don't  put  it  on  top  of  the  stove  and  cook 
it,  that  is  too  extreme  a  measure;  just  set 
it  where  there  will  be  heat  enough  to  begin 
to  scald  it  in  the  course  of  an  hour;  stir 
occasionally,  and  as  quick  as  it  begins  to 
stick  and  seem  hard  at  the  bottom  of  the 
dish,  give  a  thorough  beating  and  set 
where  the  heat  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
scald  any  more.  It  certainly  saves  some 
time  not  to  let  rise  in  the  sponge;  prepare 
it  just  the  same,  but  add  more  flour  and 
mold  into  loaves  immediately.  It  seems 
unnecessary  to  give  explicit  directions,  as 
they  have  been  given  in  full  several  times; 
if  one  will  refer  to  back  numbers  of  Farm 
and  Fireside,  he  will  certainly  find  them. 
I  So  many  compliment  my  bread  on  there 
being  no  strong 'taste,  as  is  quite  usual 
with  salt-rising;  the  secret  of  that  is  that 
from  the  time  the  yeast  is  put  up  in  the 
morning  until  the  bread  is  out  of  the  oven, 
it  is  never  allowed  to  stand  and  wait  after 
being  in  fit  condition  to  proceed  to  the 
next  stage  of  affairs.  It  is  the  standing, 
fbubbling  and  fermenting,  waiting  for  the 
•imixing,  and  waiting  for  the  baking  that 
gives  that  strong  taste  and  disagreeable 
<odor  to  salt-rising  bread  that  is  so  offensive 
to  some  people.  Wait  for  it  to  rise  double 
its  size,  but  don't  let  it  wait  for  you  until 
double  the  time.  Gypsy. 


one  dollar  per  yard.  The  other  is  made  of 
silk  and  insertion  run  with  velvet. 

The  design  for  a  bodice  can  be  worked  up 
in  many  of  the  new  materials  very  effec- 
tively. If  of  white  or  pale  colors,  it  can  be 
worn  with  black  skirts.  L.  L.  C. 


TOILET  ACCESSORIES. 

;  It  is  in  the  little  things  of  a  woman's 
toilet,  after  all,  that  she  shows  herself.  The 
way  she  dresses  her  neck,  her  hair,  and 
numberless  little  dainty  things. 

A  gentleman  friend  once  said  to  me, 
"Who  is  that  strange  lady  that  has  been 
sitting  a  few  seats  back  of  you  lately?" 

I  said,  "The  new  teacher  of  language  in 

the  young  ladies'  department  of  ." 

I  "Well,  I  could  only  see  her  hands  and 
the  back  of  her  hair,  but  her  nails  were  so 


A  WOMAN  TO  LIVE  WITH. 

Although  I  am  an  old  woman  (as  I  have 
confessed  to  you),  I  still  enjoy  life.  In 
fact,  I  can  truly  say  that  comparing  the 
present  with  the  days  of  my  youth,  then  I 
cried,  now  I  laugh.  You  may  conclude, 
therefore,  that  I  am  happier  than  I  was 
when  a  girl. 

"Care  to  our  eoffit.  adds  another  nail,  no  doubt, 
And  every  grin  so  merry  draws  one  out." 

Having  learned  to  laugh,  although  I  am 
old,  I  expect  to  be  older  and  grin  so  many 
grins  thatr,  for  lack  of  nails,  my  coffin  will 
fall  to  pieces.  But  remember,  there  are 
many  kinds  of  laughter— the  cynical,  the 
silly,  the  good-natured.  I  vow  that  my 
laughter  is  always  good-natured.  All  my 
friends  know  that  I  laugh,  at  them,  but  I 
also  laugh  with  them,  and  no  one  takes 
offense.  Now,  my  latest  cause  of  mirth  is 
an  old  bachelor.  He  is  not  so  old  as  I ;  i 
indeed,  he  feels  quite  juvenile  and  frisky 
when  he  converses  with  me.  At  the  same 
time,  a  girl  of  seventeen  would  call  him 
"awfully  old."  You  see,  after  all,  age  is  a 
relative  matter.  He  is — but  no,  it  shall  not 
be  told  how  many  years  he  has  lived. 

"Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  three- 
score?" asked  a  merry  wit-cracker,  when 
Benedict  married,  after  vowing  for  years 
that  he  would  die  a  bachelor. 


Vests  and  Cuff-bands. 


beautifully  kept,  and  her  hair  so  dainty,  I 
knew  she  was  a  lady." 

The  little  fichu  we  illustrate  is  made  of 
niull  trimmed  with  three  rows  of  brier- 
stitching  in  white  silk,  and  wide  Valen- 
ciennes lace  around  the  edge.  This  can  be 
worn  with  either  a  white  or  dark  dress. 

With  the  coat  and  skirt  suits  a  number 
of  vests  and  cuff-bands  can  make  a  very 
varied  toilet.  Material  for  the  embroidery 
and  lace  one  comes  all  ready  made,  at 


Bodice. 

My  bachelor  is  far  from  "threescore,"  so 
all  my  lady  readers  may  regard  him  as  a 
"probability." 

"Come,  tell  me,"  I  said,  "how  is  it  that 
you,  good-looking,  smart,  well-to-do,  still 
refuse  to  marry?" 

You  observe  that  I  put  in  some  compli- 
mentary phrases.  You  may  wonder  how 
it  is  that  I  never  married,  since  I, so  well 
know  how  to  flatter  a  man.  I  promise  to 
confess  my  reasons  in  the  near  future. 

He  looked  pensive  for  a  moment,  and 
then  struck  with  my  delicate  way  of  say- 
ing "refuse  to  marry,"  he  smiled,  and  said: 
"No  one  ever  asked  me." 

"Tut,  tut,"  I  said ;  "if  a  woman 
so  far  forgot  her  place  as  to 
make  love  to  you,  the  very  fact 
would  cause  you  to  despise  her." 

"No,"  he  answered,  "not  for 
that  reason,  but  because  if  I 
loved  her  I  would  tell  her  so;  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  her 
to  speak  first." 

"But  have  you  never  been  in 
love?"  I  pursued,  taking  advan- 
tage of  my  old  woman's  right  to 
>e  inquisitive. 

He  is  one  of  those  men  who 
read  a  great  deal,  and  he  is  apt 
to  bring  in  a  quotation  from 
some  of  the  masters  of  liter- 
ature. At  this  point  he  laughed, 
and  said,  "Oh,  yes,"  and  then 
recited  those  lines  from  "The 
Tempest:" 

Full  many  a  lady 
I  have  eyed  with  best  regard;  and 

many  a  time 
The  harmony  of  their  tongues 
hath  into  bondage 
Brought  my  too  diligent  ear;  for  several  vir- 
tues 

Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any  ' 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owned 
And  put  it  to  the  foil. 

As  I  am  an  old  maid,  I  have  spent  much 
time  reading  poetry,  and  therefore  I  was 
able  to  carry  out  the  quotation,  asking  him 
if  he  were  looking  for  an  angel  to  whom 
he  could  say : 


But  you,  O  you ! 
So  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  every  creature's  best. 

"Perhaps  I  am,"  he  replied,  "but  I  do 
not  put  it  in  any  more  romantic  words 
than  to  say  I  am  looking  for  a  woman  who 
would  be  pleasant  to  live  with." 

"A  woman  to  live  with!"  I  echoed,  say- 
ing to  myself  that  she  would  be  easy  to 
find.  But  on  second  thought,  the  fact 
emphasized  itself  that  not  every  woman 
who  looks  well  at  concert  or  party, 
talks  well  during  a  call,  and  behaves 
well  before  company,  is  the  woman 
to  live  with. 
"Draw  her  portrait,"  I  exclaimed.  f$ 
He  evidently  had  pondered  over 
the  matter  (not  all  the  "Reveries  of 
a  Bachelor"  are  included  in  Ik  Mar- 
vel's book),  for  he  answered  without 
hesitation : 

"She  must  have  certain  qualities, 
and  there  are  others  she  must  not 
have.  Indeed,  I  believe  the  neg- 
ative virtues  are  the  most  important. 
In  the  first  place,  she  must  satisfy  my 
senses.  All  men  are  sensualists,  accord- 
ing to  their  natures,  coarse  or  refined. 
Love  and  friendship  deal  with  persons 
at  short  range.  It  may  not  matter  to  me 
if  my  favorite  author  or  politician  have 
personal  habits  which  would  offend  me. 
But  the  woman  I  live  with  must  please 
my  sight  and  my  hearing.  A  charming 
voice — not,  perhaps,  a  singing  voice,  but  a 
charming  speaking  voice — she  must  have. 
A  woman's  voice  can  rouse  or  allay  all  the 
devils  in  a  man.  That  wide-reaching  rule 
applies  here;  the  essential  thing  is  not 
so  much  what  a  woman  says  as  the 
way  she  says  it.  Then,  as  to  looks, 
she  must  be  bright  and  tidy;  at  least 
she  must  make  that  impression.  Per- 
haps a  man  doesn't  know  when  a 
|  woman  is  well  dressed,  but  he  knows 
m     when  he  thinks  that  she  is." 

I  thought  it  time  to  put  in  a  word, 
so  I  remarked : 

"If  you  supply  your  wife  with  suf- 
ficient money,  it  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  her  look  'bright  and 
tidy.' " 

He  is  a  good-natured  bachelor;  he 
gave  a  little  laugh,  which  showed  that 
he  appreciated  the  point,  and  pro- 
ceeded : 

"She  must  have  a  good  appetite. 
Mostmenselfishlydemandthatwomen 
should  like  to  cook,  but  I  wish  the 
woman  I  live  with  to  have  a  healthy 
appetite,  for  then  the  cooking  will  be 
a  matter  of  pleasant  anticipation  and  per- 
formance to  her,  and  we  shall  both  enjoy 
the  result.  Emperor  William  of  Germany 
says  he  would  rather  his  wife  could  make 
jam  than  frame  a  political  constitution. 
Most  men  agree  with  him." 
"Do  you  wish  your  wife  to  be  religious?" 
"Yes,  but  not  too  religious.  Pious 
enough  to  be  kind  to  everybody  and  to 
believe  in  heaven,  but  not  so  virtuous  as 
to  hate  people  less  virtuous  than  herself. 
I  would  not  have  her  too  fond  of  going  to 
'big  meeting.'  I  will  not  demand  too 
much,"  he  said ;  "you  may  sum  up  her 
positive  traits.  She  must  have  a  pleasant 
voice,  she  must  be  bright  and  tidy  (that 
includes  her  house  as  well  as  her  clothes), 
she  must  like  to  cook  and  she  must  have 
an  amjable  amount  of  piety." 

"That  sounds  reasonable,"  I  remarked. 
"Now  tell  me  what  she  must«o<  be." 

"She  must  not  be  imaginative,  she  must 
not  be  ambitious." 
"Humph !"  I  ejaculated. 
"No;  deliver  me  from  an  imaginative 
woman  !"  he  cried,  with  earnestness.  "She 
will  always  be  at  extremes,  either  at  a 
pitch  of  hilarity,  from  which  she  must 
descend  with  a  reaction  of  despair,  or  she 
will  be  in  the  same  despair  because  of 
unsubstantial  misfortunes.  She  will  lie 
awake  all  night  fretting  about  what  never 
happens,  and  she  will  prepare  herself  for 
disappointment  by  hoping  for  impossibil- 
ities. If  a  woman  can  have  just  a  little 
imagination,  just  enough  to  embellish  life, 
if  she  can  imagine  her  husband  a  little 
better  than  he  is,  that  I  will  allow.  A 
French  writer  says  that  as  the  ostrich  uses 
her  wings  merely  to  help  her  run,  so  a 
woman  ought  to  use  her  imagination  ;  just 
sufficient  imagination  to  help  her  through 
this  world,  but  not  enough  to  carry  her  to 
the  clouds." 

There  was  much  truth  in  what  he  said, 
and  I  let  it  pass  unchallenged. 

"Ambition,"  he  continued,  "seems  at 
first  glance  much  the  same  as  imagination, 
but  the  latter  deals  with  dreams,  white  the 
former  is  real  and  practical.  An  ambnkVis 
woman  plans  and  works  for  a  fine  house, 


showy  furniture,  a  better  carriage  than  her 
neighbor's,  and,  generally,  she  urges  her 
husband  to  earn  more  money,  to  spend 
more,  and  to  seek  social  and  political  office. 
All  this'  makes  a  woman  disagreeable. 
These  affairs  belong  peculiarly  to  the  hus- 
band. If  he  has  a  manly  share  of  ambition, 
this  inquietude  on  the  part  of  his  wife  is 
quite  superfluous ;  and  if  he  be  a  spiritless 
sluggard,  all  the  driving  she  may  do  will 
not  produce  t  he  intended  effect.  Well,"  he 
exclaimed,  conclusively,  "those  are  her 
negative  graces— only  those  two." 


Fichu. 

"You  rogue!"  I  cried,  "I  began  our  talk 
by  being  full  of  fun,  but  you  have  made 
me  quite  serious.  Your  'woman  to  live 
with'  seems  not  impossible,  but  in  my 
mind  1  have  been  testing  all  my  friends, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  any  exactly  fills  the 
bill.   I  declare,  she  is  hard  to  find !" 

"That  has  been  my  experience,"  he  said, 
"and  perhaps  now  I  have  answered  your 
question." 

At  this  he  took  his  hat  and  bade  me 
good-day,  while  I  called  after  him: 

"Your  ideal  is  excellent,  but  after  all, 
'hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny,'  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  the  woman  you  live 
with  will  croak  like  a  parrot,  wear  her  hair 
in  curl-papers  all  day,  and  be  a  dyspeptic 
agnostic  full  of  dreams  and  ambitions." 

He  answered  with  a  look  of  reproach. 

Girls,  his  was  a  good  ideal  of  the  woman 
to  live  with.   Are  you  like  that  ideal  ? 

Aunt  Griselda. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap 
takes  care  of 
the  skin,  and 
the  skin  takes 
care  of  the  rest 
of  us. 

There  are 
plenty  of  other 
soaps,  but  none 
without  alkali. 

HOW  TO  MAKE 


Many 
women 
with  fair- 
faces  are 
deficient  in 
beauty  o  w- , 
ing  to  unde- 
veloped figures, 
fiat  busts,  etc., 
which  can  be  reme 
died  by  the  use  of 


,  It  is  im~ 

'possible  to 
lgive  a  full 
description 
inanadver< 
■tisement; 
,  send  6c.  in 
,  stamps,  and  a 
,  descriptive  cir- 
cular.with  testi- 
monials, will  be 
sent  you  sealed,  by 
return  mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 

L  E.  MARSH  &  CO.,  Madison Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


FLY  SHUTTLE 

RAG  CARPET 

LOOM 

Weaves  10  yards  an  hour. 
100  yards  a  day.  NewC0|J|J 
Catalogue  and  J'rie*  l  i-t  liltE 

Address  THE  NEWGOMB  LOOM  C0« 

I  West  5tk  Street,     Diwenporl,  Iowa* 


Easily  removed  without  breaking. 
Perfection  Tin**  tequire  no 
greasing.  10  ktyles,  round, 
square  and  oblong.  2  layer  line 
by  mail  SOuta.  Circulars  Free. 
A cenU Wanted.  Klehardtou  Mi's-        »       Hath,  M.Ik 
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LITTLE  HELPS  IN  THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

There  are  so  many  little  things, 
trifling,  almost  insignificant  in 
themselves,  that  if  known  and 
practised,  will  in  the  aggregate 
make  a  vast  difference  in  the 
work  of  the  household. 
One  of  the  first  of  these  little  things  that 
comes  to  my  mind  this  morning,  as  I  turn 
my  thought  toward  the  great  army  of 
women  who  helong  to  our  Farm  and 
Fireside  band,  is  such  a  simple  little 
thing  I  saw  practised  while  visiting  some 
old  friends. 

The  top  and  bottom  had  been  melted 
from  a  quart  tin  can,  leaving  a  tin  tube 
about  six  inches  loug  and  four  inches  in 
diameter.  When  the  weekly  churning 
was  done,  this  was  slipped  over  the  dasher 
and  rested  on  the  churn-lid,  thus  catching 
all  the  cream  that  otherwise  would  have 
splashed  out;  and  when  the  churning  was 
finished  there  was  no  muss  to  be  cleaned 
up,  not  one  single  drop  having  splashed 
onto  churn  or  floor. 

In  another  home  where  I  visited  was  a 
molding-board  about  two  by  three  feet  in 
size,  made  of  light  lumber.  At  the  left- 
hand  end  an  inch  strip  had  been  secured, 
standing  up  above  the  board.  At  the 
right-hand  end  a  similar  strip  was  fastened 
to  the  other  side,  raising  that  end  of  the 
board  a  trifle.  When  not  in  use,  the 
rolling-pin  was  laid  on  the  left-hand  end 
of  the  board,  the  strip  at  that  end  prevent- 
ing it  rolling  oft',  while  the  strip  raising 
the  board  a  trifle  at  the  other  end,  prevented 
it  rolling  in  that  direction;  yet  the  incli- 
nation of  the  board  was  not  enough  to 
cause "  any-  inconvenience  when  working 
with  it,  and  saved  a  vast  amount  of  annoy- 
ance from  a  rolling-pin  that  would  not 
stay  in  place,  as  the  average  pin  has  a 
faculty  of  not  doing. 

In  the  same  household  was  a  very  light 
table,  about  two  by  three  feet  in  size,  with 
casters  under  it,  so  it  was  readily  moved 
from  place  to  place.  When  the  table  was 
to  be  cleared,  this  was  rolled  beside  it, 
everything  to  be  returned  to  the  cupboard 
set  upon  it,  then  it  was  rolled  across  the 
room  to  the  cupboard  and  the  things  put 
in  place,  after  which  it  was  returned  to  the 
table,  all  the  dirty  dishes  piled  on  it  and 
rolled  out  to  the  kitchen  sink.  When 
washed,  they  were  returned  to  this  table 
and  covered  with  a  cloth,  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, until  time  to  set  the  table  for  the 
next  meal.  When  the  meal  was  ready  to 
send  to  the  table,  this  handy  carrier  was 
rolled  up  beside  the  stove  and  each  article 
of  food,  as  dished,  was  set  upon  it,  and  all 
taken  to  the  dining-table  at  one  trip. 

A  strong,  flat-bottomed  market-basket 
may  be  made  helpful  in  any  house  as  a 
carrier  from  kitchen  to  cellar  and  up  again, 
from  table  to  cupboard,  etc.,  by  piling  in  it 


at  the  expense  of  her  strength  and  nerve 
force,  until  by  and  by  nature  demands  a 
halt,  in  the  form  of  a  spell  of  sickness, 
from  which  too  often  she  arises  but  a 
wreck  of  her  former  self,  and  all  because 
she  did  not  plan  to  save  herself  for  her 
family,  but  insteap\  wasted  her  strength  in 
thoughtless  or  careless  ways. 

In  one  home  the  wife  thought  she 
couldn't  afford  a  bread-box,  so  the  bread 
was  wrapped  in  an  old  table-cloth  and  laid 
on  the  lower  shelf  of  the  cupboard,  where 
it  dried  out  so  badly  that  a  part  of  a  loaf  or 
more  was  wasted  from  each  baking,  which 
if  carefully  saved  would  soon  have  equaled 
in  value  the  price  of  a  good  tin  bread-box.. 

Another  housekeeper,  not  feeling  able  to 
purchase  one,  asked  a  hardware  merchant 
for  one  of  the  straight  kegs  that  wire  nails 
are  shipped  in.  This  he  gladly  gave  to  her, 
and  when  it  had  been  carefully  cleaned 
and  lined  with  paper,  it  made  a  convenient 
receptacle  for  the  bread,  that  kept  it  from 
drying  out.  The  lid  of  the  keg  answered 
nicely  for  a  cutting-board. 

A  large  tin  lard-can,  which  any  grocer 
will  sell  for  a  dime,  makes  even  a  better 
place  to  keep  bread  than  the  wooden  keg. 
These  cans  have  two  covers,  one  to  fit  down 
over  it  as  any  cover  would,  another  inner 
one,  scarcely  more  than  a  large,  round  sheet 
of  tin.  When  the  can  has  been  once  opened, 
these  inner  lids  are  of  no  more  use,  and 
any  grocer  gladly  gives  them  away.  They 
can  be  made  useful  in  many  ways.  One  of 
them,  to  be  used  to  pound  steak  on  to 
tender  it,  is  far  preferable  to  a  board,  as  it 
is  more  easily  kept  clean.   They  are  much 

better  than  a  molding-board  to  roll  pie- 
crust or  cookies  on,  or  for  kneading  a  small 
batch  of  bread.  They  are  very  nice  to  turn 
a  layer  cake  onto  when  it  is  taken  from  the 
oven,  keeping  it  in  good  shape,  and  it  will 
not  stick  to  the  tin. 

Clara  Sensibatjgh  Everts. 


CANNING  TOMATOES. 

Where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fruit,  the 
housekeeper  begins  to  look  to  the  garden 
to  see  if  there  is  anything  she  can  make 
use  of  for  sauce.  Her  thoughts  seem  to 
turn  first  to  the  old  tomato,  which  can  be 
used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  both  ripe  and 
green.  There  are  so  many  recipes  for  pre- 
serving, pickling  and  for  catchup,  that  I 
am  only  going  to  speak  of  simple  canning 
as  a  subject  that  is  the  least  spoken  of. 

Many  people  think  they  must  use  tin  cans 
to  insure  perfect  keeping.  I  have  equally 
good  or  better  success  with  the  glass 
Mason  jars,  and  think  tomatoes  thus  kept 
can  certainly  not  have  contained  any  tin 
substance  eaten  from  the  can,  which  could 
not  be  very  healthful,  to  say  the  least.  If 
tin  is  used,  it  must  be  a  bright  can,  and 
not  one  that  has  lost  the  tin  coating  by  fre- 
quent usage,  and  if  not  kept  too  long,  the 
cans  will  be  emptied  as  bright  as  ever.  But 
having  tried  both  ways,  I  much  prefer  the 
glass,  and  keep  the  cans  when  filled  in  a 
dark  cupboard  up-stairs,  where  there  is  no 
danger  of  frosts. 

Xothing  but  salt  is  used  in  tomatoes  for 
canning— about  a  tablespoonful  to  an  eight- 
quart  panful.  Let  the  tomatoes  come  to  a 
boil,  and  cook  perhaps  ten  minutes;  too 
long  cooking  will  make  them  bitter,  some- 
times. If  too  juicy,  some  of  the  water  can 
be  poured  out  rather  than  cooked  out. 


Doilies  in  Cross-stitch  Embroidery. 


everything  to  be  carried  to  a  certain  place, 
thus  making  one  trip  take  the  place  of 
many. 

In  too  many  homes  there  is  so  much 
time,  strength  and  nerve  force  wasted  by 
useless  steps  that  a  little  thought  and  plan- 
ning might  easily  save  to  be  expended  in 
more  useful  ways.  Every  woman  should 
consider  it  as  much  of  a  duty  to  save  her 
strength  as  it  is  to  be  economical  in  her 
household  affairs;  but  alas!  too  often  we 
see  housekeepers  practising  economy  in 
every  line,  working  and  saving  every  day 


Where  catchup  is  made,  the  spices  cover 
up  the  strong  taste  coming  from  long  cook- 
ing, which  is  necessary  to  catchup  if  a 
long-keeping  article  is  desired.  I  have 
some  three  years  old  that  is  as  nice  as  when 
first  made. 

Do  not  let  tomatoes  for  catchup  boil  but 
a  few  moments  before  straining  out  the 
skins  and  seeds;  then  let  the  juice  settle, 
turn  off  the  thin,  watery  part  on  top  and 
boil  down  first  to  one  half  bulk,  then  add 
the  remaining  pulp  or  thicket  part  and 
boil  until  sufficiently  thick.  It  will  have 
to  be  frequently  stirred  after  the  pulp  is 
added,  to  prevent  burning  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  kettle.   For  this  reason  it  is 


better  to  cook  the  thin  part  of  the  tomate 
first,  as  that  does  not  burn  much  more 
than  water  would,  if  stirred  once  in 
awhile. 

Some  prefer  all  kinds  of  spices  added 
with  the  vinegar  and  salt;  others  think 
cinnamon  alone  preferable.  That  is  a  mat-  j 
ter  of  taste,  the  spices  adding  nothing  to  i 
the  keeping  qualities,  which  depend  upon 
the  salt,  pepper,  vinegar  and  thorough 
cooking.  Gypsy. 


NOVELTIES. 

Every  housekeeper  rejoices  in  plenty  of 
table-linen  and  table   furnishings.  The 

revival  of 
cross-stitch 
embroidery 
lends  a  very 
simple  and 
easy  way  of 
decorating  the 
doilies  so 
much  used. 
These  are 
worked  in 
dark  and  light 
blue  cotton, 
and  are  made 
of  good  qual- 
ity butcher's 
linen. 

A  very  nice 
present  for  one 
of  the  boys, 
later  on.  is  a 
tobacco-pouch. 
This  is  of  dull 
red  felt  lined 
with  pongee 
silk.  The  pat- 
tern is  very 
simple,  and 
one  side  has  a 
monogram  of 
initials,  the  other  side  two  pipes.  Each 
piece  is  made  separately,  the  edges  of  the 
silk  turned  in,  and  then  the  entire  edge 
buttonholed  in  silk.  A  spray  of  flowers  is 
worked  up  the  sides.  L.  L.  C. 


Tobacco-pouch. 


SELF-SACRIFICE. 

Some  time  ago  I  read  an  account  in  the 
Chicago  Times- Herald  of  an  interview  be- 
tween Frank  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Morton, 
our  seei-etary  of  agriculture.  I  was  highly 
entertained  by  the  article  and  charmed 
with  the  scope  of  Mr.  Morton's  under- 
standing of  practical  farm  life.  He  spoke 
particularly  of  the  condition  of  farm  and 
ranch  women,  a  subject  very  near  my 
heart.  Since  reading  the  article  I  have 
been  thinking  and  observing,  and  trying 
to  deduce  from  my  numerous  scattered 
observations  a  few  conclusions. 

The  little  incident  of  the  Indiana  farmer, 
who  with  all  his  wealth  of  acres  could  not 
spare  the  price  of  a  new  calico  dress  for 
"mother,''  even  though  tobacco  at  seventy- 
five  cents  a  pound  was  a  necessity  to  him, 
was  touching,  and  illustrative  of  the  self- 
sacrifice  endured,  sometimes  too  patiently, 
by  women  both  on  and  off  the  farm. 

It  has  long  been  a  question  with  me  if 
this  quality  of  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  car- 
ried to  excess.  Cannot  the  wife  and 
mother,  by  self-forgetfulness,  expect  too 
little?  We  are  taught  that  unselfishness  is 
a  virtue;  but  when  we  consider  that  every 
quality  or  virtue  we  possess,  as  well  as 
every  act  we  perform,  has  its  effect  on 
those  around  us,  does  it  not  seem  plausible 
to  suppose  that  constant  and  indiscrim- 
inate self-sacrifice  on  our  part  will  engen- 
der a  corresponding  selfishness  in  those 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact?  Few  of 
us,  indeed,  have  not  seen  evil  resulting 
from  a  too  fond  indulgence  on  the  part  of 
parents  who  have  allowed  their  love  to 
overcome  discretion  and  dissuade  them 
from  a  course  best  suited  for  the  good  of 
the  children.  But  with  we  mothers  it  is 
so  easy  and  natural  to  forget  ourselves. 
Self-sacrifice  becomes  so  pleasant  as  to  be 
easily  overdone,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
convince  us  that  many  of  our  acts  which 
seem  to  us  so  unselfish  are  in  reality  the 
offspring  of  a  selfish  love  for  our  own  flesh 
and  blood. 

It  is  the  farmer's  wife  and  the  mother  of 
the  farmer's  sons  who  is  most  in  danger  of 
committing  this  indiscretion.  All  of  her 
time  is  given  to  her  household  duties  and 
to  making  home  pleasant  for  "pa  and  the 
boys."  She  has  very  few  of  the  opportu- 
nities enjoyed  by  women  in  cities  to  dis- 
tract her  from  home  cares.  Too  little  of 
her  time  is  given  to  recreation  and  self- 
improvement. 

There  are  conscientious  mothers  who 
cannot  find  it  within  themselves  to  read  a 
good  book  or  the  daily  papers  while  there 
is  a  garment  unmended  or  a  floor  unswept. 
Would  it  not  be  better  sometimes  to  neg- 
lect part  of  the  routine  of  house  work,  and 
read  a  little  of  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world?  Johnnie  may  have  to  wear  a  pair 
of  unpatched  trousers  as  a  result,  but  in  a 
few  years  to  come  the  trousers  will  be  for- 
gotten, and  it  will  be  such  a  pleasure, 
when  John  asks  for  a  bit  of  information 
concerning  Cleveland's  administration  or 
the  revolution  in  Hawaii,  to  be  able  to  an- 
swer him  intelligently. 

We  mothers  should  strive  to  be  more 
companionable  to  our  boys  and  girls.  Learn 
to  talk  on  all  subjects  of  possible  interest 
to  them,  and  feel  able,  when  an  interesting 
topic  comes  up  for  discussion  at  dinner,  to 
express  an  opinion.  Often,  by  so  doing, 
we  may  encourage  a  taste  for  reading  in 
our  children,  and  mother  will  be  consid- 
ered something  other  than  "an  old  crank," 
a  term  I  once  heard  a  boy  apply  to  his 
mother. 

Women,  I  think,  are  awakening  to  a 
realization  of  their  duties  to  their  children, 
aside  from  the  ministering  to  their  physical 
wants,  and  the  time  is  coming  when  the 
boys  will  look  upon  mother  as  a  boon 
companion,  and  will  seek  less  for  the  com- 
pany of  others  who  may  not  be  so  well 
fitted  for  healthful,  moral  companionship. 

Lucy  De  Witt. 


The  t 
Farmers 
Wife 


knows  all  there  is  to  know  about 
hard  work.  With  her  it  is  scrub, 
clean  and  scour  from  morning 
'till  night  and  then  her  work  is 
never  done,  unless  she  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  help  thaf  modern 
science  has  placed  within  every 
woman's  reach.   That  help  is 
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OOLD  DUST 


Washing  Powder. 


Woman's  work  quickly  done" 
is  the  motto  of  this  king  of  cleans- 
ers. Cheaper  and  better  than  any 
soap.  A  large  package  for  25  cents. 
At  all  groceries  and  general  stores. 

Gold  Dust  Washing  Powder  has 
an  additional  value  to  the  farmer  for 
destroying  insects.  Send  us  your  name 
and  address  and  we  will  mail  you  an 
Important  booklet  containing  recipes 
for  making  kerosene  emulsions,  for 
spraying  crops  and  trees  and  live  stock. 

THB  N.  K.  FAIRBANK  CO 

Chicago,  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia. 


Don't  Buy 
Dry  Goods 

UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 

ILLUSTRATED 

FASHION  CATALOGUE 

(For  Fall  and  Winter,  '95-'96). 

Get  all  the  others  you  please,  but  before 
purchasing  get  ours;  it  is  yours  for  the  asking, 

FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 

WE  OFFER : 


Only  reliable  goods  at  bottom  prices. 
Your  money  back  for  any  goods  not  sat- 
isfactory.   Goods  delivered  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  to  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  when 
orders  amount  to  stated  sums. 
$50O  IN  PREMIUMS  given  semi- 
annually to  the  purchasers  through  our 
catalogue. 
Watch  for  the  Bargain  Sheet  in  our 
catalogue.    Goods  offered  at  25  per 
cent  below  regular  prices. 
Send  postal  for  our  Catalogue  E,  containing  over 
100  illustrated  pages  with  special  bargain  offers. 

H.  C.  F.  KOCH  &  CO. 

West  125tl  St.t.fs&sS'  Net  Tort 

WALL  PAPER 

SAMPLES  FREE  from  the  factories  not  controlled 
by  the  Wall  Paper  Trust,  at  prices  fully  30  per 
cent.  lower  than  others. 
White  Blanks  that  retail  at  10c,  4c.  a  roll. 
New  Lustres       "       "     "  16c,  7c."  " 
Embossed  Golds 35c,15c.  "'  " 
Other  grades  and  borders  as  low. 

DEALERS 7$£*t£l"$RDbZ  DISCOUNT 

KAYS E R   Sl  ALLMAN, 

The  Largest  Wall  Paper  Concern  in  the  U.  S. 
932-934  Market  Street,  lpTi1I  AT,FT  ,,HI  . 
418  Arch  Street.  i 


Are  You  a  Good  Guesser? 

Would  a  nice  100  Piece  China  Dinner  Set,  with 

delicate  and  artistic  Floral  Decoration  in  Gold 
Outline  at  $18,  or  a  nice  12  Piece  Decorated 
Toilet  Set  at  $io  please  her?  Both  are  new  de- 
signs and  decorations  that  we  wish  to  intro- 
duce. Orders  must  reach  factory  not  later 
than  Sept.  25th,  to  secure  above  prices.  Send 
for  Illustrations. 

AHERICAN  CHINA  &  GLASS  CO., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio. 


SILK 


DRESS  GOODS  at  wholesale  prices.  Send 
stamps  for  samples.  Some  big  bargains. 
S.E.YEK  &  CO. ,52  Dearborn  St.,B.3,Chicago. 


GENUINE  AMERICAN  CDCC 

■|J»TAI|rQfor  examination  1  fl  T 
ff  M  I  Ull  CO  to  anyone  everv-  ■  ■  ■  ^m  ^m 
where.  Svad  us  this  adveTtisementwithyOur  fulled- 
drew  and  we  w;l!  send  yOQ  FREE  for  examination 
the  beat  and  only  Genuine  American  Watch  ever  offered  at 
this  price.  It  is  UK.  Solid  Gold  filled,  with  Genuine 
Amnion  Case  and  Movement  (no  cheap  Imported  fako 
L—  ■  i  •  .  i"  years  guarantee,  looks  like  ft  $40  00  Solid  Gold 
Watch.  If.  after  examination,  yoa  think  it  the  greatest 
bargain  ever  offered,  pay  17.50  and  express  charges,  other- 
wise pay  nothing.  Our  I  I  gold-plated  chain  FREE  with 
each  watch.  FREE,  one  watch  and  chain  if  you  buy  or  sell 
6.  Big  Jewelry  Cjtalujrue  gratis.  Royal  MTg  Co.,  Cheap- 
eat  Jewelry  House  on  Earth,  455  Cnitj  Building,  Chicago. 
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Free  to  Any  Address  Our  New  8=page  Catalogue,  Illustrating  Nearly  200  Stylish  Patterns  for  Ladies',  Misses',  Children's  and  Infants'  Garments. 


40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents. 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  tuut  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents,  post-paid. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-live  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  oiler 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cent9  Each. 
Postage  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment 


logo  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for 
every  .tingle piece  of  the  dress.  Your  order  will 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALU  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms.  . 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on  EACH  pattern,  except 
on  skirl  and  other  hear//  patterns,  2  cents  extra. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


No.  6420.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 

No.  6299.— Ladies'  Skirt.    12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  Inches  waist. 


No.  6493.— Ladies'  Collarets 
and  Cuffs.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6466.— Ladies'  Blazer.    11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42  inches  bust. 


No.  6498.— Ladies'  Nightgown,  with 
Fichu.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6324.— Ladies'  House  Gown. 
12  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6484.— Boys'  Eton  Suit. 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10  years. 


No.  641L— Laiui  s'  Sleeves. 
three  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  36  and  40  inches. 


All 


No.  6496.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6480.— Ladies'  Empire  Chemise. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6163.— Child's  Dress.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6  years. 


No.  6508.— Girls'  Apron.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  2,  4,  6,  8  years. 


No.  6507.— Ladies'  Shirt-waist. 

11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6437.— Ladies'  Eight-gored 

Skirt.  12  cents. 
Sizes,  22, 24, 26, 28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6500.— Men's  Cutaway  Sack 
Coat.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  inches 
breast. 


No.  6509.— Misses'  Shirt-waist,  lie. 

Sizes,  10, 12, 14, 16  years.  No.  6494,-Misses'  Nightgown. 

12  cents. 
Sizes,  8, 10, 12, 14, 16  years. 


No.  6504.— Girls'  Sailor  Costume. 
11  cents. 
Sizes,  4,  6,  8,  10, 12  years. 


No.  G366.— Boys'  Fauntleroy 

Suit.   11  cents. 
Sizes,  20,  22,  24  inches  breast. 


No.  6481.— Ladies' Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6506.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6501.— Men's  Trousers  and  Vest. 
11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40,  42,  44,  46  inches 
breast. 


No.  6489.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 


No.  6365.— Boys'  Shirt-waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  20,  22,  24,  26  inches  breast. 
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THE  REAL  AND  UNREAL. 

We  watch  the  ships  sail  forth  and  sink 
Where  sea  and  sky  shut  out  the  track,  . 

And,  with  a  whispered  prayer,  we  think 
That  some  bright  day  will  they  come  back. 

We  note  the  days  as  swift  they  fly, 
And  when  one  day  of  love  has  fled 

We  breathe  a  last,  a  fond  good-by, 
And  count  it  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Yet  sometimes  ships  come  not  again, 
And  no  return  the  great  sea  gives, 

While  like.the  sunshine  after  rain 
In  dreams  that  day  of  beauty  lives. 

—  Flavel  Scott  Mines. 


CAUSES  OF  SUCCESS. 

A second  lieutenant  of  the  Sixth 
infantry  of  the  United  States 
Army,  a  graduate  of  West 
Point  Military  Academy  in 
the  class  of  1891,  has  resigned 
his  commission  to  accept  the 
position  of  brakeman  on  a  railroad.  His 
agreement  with  the  company  is  that  if  he 
succeeds  he  shall  be  promoted.  It  does 
not  take  much  of  a  prophet  or  one  deeply 
versed  in  the  science  of  human  nature 
to  know  that  this  young  man  will  be  pro- 
moted. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  young  man  is  will- 
ing to  surrender  a  good  position  in  order  to 
begin  at  the  bottom  round  of  the  ladder 
and  "work  his  way  up."  It  may  be  abhor- 
rent to  the  boy  of  good  family  and  with  a 
college  education  to  take  a  shovel  and  kill 
weeds  on  a  railroad  embankment,  but  it  is 
the  one  who  is  willing  to  do  anything 
honest  and  useful  that  reaches  the  general 
manager's  office.  From  such  beginnings 
came  nearly  every  general  manager  in  the 
railway  offices. 

It  is  said  that  of  all  the  men  who  embark 
in  business,  only  three  per  cent  retire  with 
a  competency,  but  the  statistics  of  failures 
show  that  seventy  per  cent  of  these  are 
owing  to  incapacity,  extravagance,  bad 
habits  and  similar  causes.  The  want  of 
success  is  due  to  the  men  themselves 
rather  than  to  the  business  they  follow. 
It  is  the  boy  who  gives  up  a  life  of  ease 
and.  takes  the  brake-wheel  of  a  freight-car 
to  work  his  way  to  position  and  success 
who  wins  in  the  struggle,  while  the  one 
who  is  satisfied  with  an  easy  clerkship, 
few  responsibilities  and  a  moderate  salary, 
makes  little  headway  in  any  direction. 


THE  POWER  OF  PRAYER. 

No  mortal  can  fully  measure  the  power 
of  believing  prayer.  No  period  of  time  is 
long  enough  to  measure  the  results  of  the 
earnest  offering  up  of  prayers  and  suppli- 
cations with  thanksgiving.  Prayer  is  a 
privilege  which  God  bestows  upon  his 
faithful  children.  They  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
grace,  that  they  may  obtain  mercy,  and 
find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need.  The 
answers  to  prayer  may  be  deferred  for 
many  years  A  prayer  may  start  a  stream 
of  blessing  that  shall  roll  down  through 
ages  and  centuries.  God  shows  mercy  to 
thousands  of  generations  of  them  that 
keep  his  commandments  to  do  them,  and 
the  prayers  of  God's  people,  repeated  and 
reinforced  from  generation  to  generation 
by  believing  offspring,  may  flow  in  a  tide 
of  blessing  onward  and  still  onward  until 
they  find  their  wildest  fulfilment  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  everlasting  God.  Christian, 
in  joy,  in  sorrow,  in  trial,  in  temptation, 
prove  the  power  of  prayer.  Learn  to 
"pray  without  ceasing,  and  in  everything 
give  thanks,  for  this  is  the  will  of  God  in 
Christ  Jesus  concerning  you." 


TOOK  HIM  AT  HIS  WORD. 

Bad  men  and  bad  institutions  did  not 
hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  the  popularity 
of  the  great  Christian  Endeavor  convention 
at  Boston.  A  peculiar  incident,  with  a 
characteristic  ending,  happened  one  eve1 
ning  during  the  convention,  as  described 
by  a  Boston  paper.  A  South  Boston  saloon- 
keeper hung  out  a  couple  of  Christian 
Endeavor  flags,  and  over  his  door  he 
placed  the  usual  sign,  "Welcome."  One 
evening  twenty-three  of  them  accepted 
the  invitation  and  walked  in,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  saloon-keeper.  When  they 
started  in  with  fervor  and  held  a  rousing 
prayer-meeting  he  was  speechless. 


CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion, Bronehitis.Catarrh,  Asthma  and  allThroat 
and  Lung  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  NervousDebility  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  iV.  Y. 


RUINED  TEMPLES. 

Once  they  were  beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription, with  their  towers  and  turrets 
glittering  in  the  sunlight.  Now  the  fres- 
coed walls  are  blackened  and  discolored  by 
the  storms  of  many  years.  The  marble 
pillars,  wondeVful  still  with  their  delicate 
carvings,  lie  upon  the  ground,  a  prey  to 
modern  curiosity-seekers.  Sadly  we  gaze 
upon  those  creations  of  past  ages,  which 
can  never  be  restored  to  their  pristine 
purity  and  loveliness. 

But  what  of  the  temples  of  the  Lord — 
those  wonderful  bodies  which  he  has 
fashioned  in  his  own  likeness?  We  see 
ruins  of  these  on  every  side — wrecked  lives 
that  might  have  been  towers  of  strength; 
lives  that  were  once  pure  and  fair;  but  the 
world  was  hard,  troubles  came,  and  no  one 
cared  for  their  misery,  so  they  drank  a 
little  of  the  fiery  liquid  to  drown  their 
thoughts,  and  down ,  do  wn ,  lower  and  lower, 
they  sank.  These  ruined  temples  are  scat- 
tered all  over  our  land,  in  every  city  and 
town,  and  we  pass  them  by  with  a  pity- 
ing glance  and  move  on  to  sights  more 
pleasant. 

But  a  day  of  reckoning  will  come.  The 
buildings  of  the  Lord,  defaced  and  ruined, 
ofttimes  by  the  carelessness  and  greed  of 
the  strong,  shall  rise  up  as  witnesses 
against  the  cruelty  o'  men.  It  behooves 
the  children  of  the  Lord  to  hasten  into  the 
fray  and  fight  against  those  who  would  lay 
the  temples  of  God  in  the  dust. 


REAPING. 

You  have  been  very  anxious  to  be  faith- 
ful in  sowing.  See  to  it  now  that  you  are 
faithful  in  reaping.  There  maybe  stand- 
ing grain — regenerated  souls — in  the  field 
of  your  charge.  Let  the  fruit  not  remain 
ungathered  for  another  day.  Do  not  wait 
for  an  evangelist  to  come  and  reap  where 
you  have  sown — to  bring  in  those  who  are 
ready  now,  waiting  only  to  be  helped  to 
final  decision  by  a  word.  Bo  not  postpone 
the  binding  of  sheaves  until  there  is  a  gen- 
eral harvest- time  of  revival  in  the  com- 
munity ;  but  put  your  arm  lovingly  around 
the  grain-stalks  before  you — in  your  home, 
your  class  or  your  congregation — and 
gather  them  into  the  church  granary, 
where  they  belong.  This  reaping  work  is 
needed  in  every  Christian  field.  When  it 
is  as  faithfully  attended  to  as  sowing  is, 
then  can  it  be  said  anew,  "Behold  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  the  plowman 
shall  overtake  the  reaper,  and  the  treader 
of  grapes  him  that  soweth  seed;  and  the 
mountains  shall  drop  sweet  wine,  and  all 
the  hills  shall  melt." — Sunday-school  Times. 


NO  STANDARD  IN  SELF. 

Man  needs  a  standard  outside  of  himself. 
No  one  is  fit  to  be  his  own,  because  no  one 
is  absolutely  fixed,  and  a  vacillating  stan- 
dard is  really  no  standard  at  all.  The  mar- 
iner cannot  depend  on  the  ship's  log.  He 
must  turn  his  gaze  to  the  fixity  of  the 
heavens  in  order  to  know  just  where  he  is. 
Says  Professor  James,  "We  walk  a  beam 
the  better  the  less  we  think  of  the  position 
of  our  feet  upon  it.  We  pitch  or  catch,  we 
shoot  or  chop  the  better,  the  less  tactile 
and  muscular  and  the  more  exclusively 
optical  our  consciousness  is.  Keep  your 
eye  on  the  place  aimed  at,  and  your  hand 
will  fetch  it;  think  of  your  hand,  and  you 
will  very  likely  miss  your  aim."  Turn- 
ing one's  vision  inward  to  self  is  a  poor 
way  of  guiding  one's  moral  course.  Our 
only  surety  is  in  turning  the  gaze  outward 
to  the  Eternal  Standard,  in  whom  there  is 
neither  variableness  nor  shadow  that  is 
cast  by  turning. — Sunday-school  Times. 


A  CHRISTIAN. 

There  is  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one, 
between  practising  moral  duties  and  being 
a  Christian.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
motives.  It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive 
for  an  earthly  one;  it  substitutes  the  love 
of  God  for  the  love  of  self..  There  may  be, 
and  are,  many  persons  who  practise 
temperance  and  other  virtues  which 
Christianity  inculcates,  but  who  never 
think  of,  doing  so  because  they  are  so 
inculcated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
ascribe  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to 
savages  because  they  employ  the  lever,  or 
of  the  principles  of  astronomy  to  brutes 
because,  in  walking,  they  preserve  the 
center  of  gravity,  as  it  is  to  call  such 
persons  Christians.  A  Christian  is  one 
whose  motives  are  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  hope,  and  who  is,  moreover, 
able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him.— Archbishop  Whately. 

A  BOOK  OF  1,000  PICTURES. 

Over  one  thousand  engravings  were  required 
to  illustrate  the  contents  of  "Beauties  and 
Wonders  of  Laud  and  Sea."  Neither  pains 
nor  money  have  been  spared  to  make  it  a 
magnificent  pictorial  encyclopedia,  authentic 
in  its  descriptions  and  realistic  in  its  pictures. 
See  offer  on  another  page. 


* GUARANTEE 


THE 

Owen  Electric  Belts 

AND  APPLIANCES 

INSURE  to  the  SICK 

these  great  points  of  advantage  over  all 
imitators. 

THE  ELECTRIG  CURRENT 

can  be  immediately  felt,  al- 
though soothing  to  the  most 

sensitive.  The  strength  of  the  current 
is  under  the  complete  control  of  the 
wearer,  so  much  so  that  a  child  may  be 
treated  and  cured  by  the  same  power  of 
Belt  necessary  for  the  strongest  man. 
It  can  be  changed  from  positive  to  neg- 
ative current  in  a  moment. 

They  have  and  are  coring 
thousands  of  cases  of 

RHEUMATISM, 
CHRONIC  DISEASES 

AND 

NERVOUS  AILMENTS 

in  man  and  woman  (from  any 

cause)  where  long  continued  medical 

treatment  failed  to  cure. 

NO  MEDICINES  ARE  NECESSARY. 

Avoid  all  cheap  (so-called)  Electric 
Belts  and  fraudulent  imitations  of  our 
Electric  Belts  and  Appliances,  as  these 
are  an  imposition  upon  the  suffering. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  TRUSS 

is  the  most  retentive  and  curative 
Truss  made  for  the  radical  cure  of 
Rupture. 

Inclose  six  cents  and  send  for  our 

LARGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

in  English,  German,  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian languages;  containing  medical 
facts,  sworn  statements  of  cures  made 
and  descriptions  of  Belts  and  Appli- 
ances. Address 

THE  OWEN 
ELECTRIC  BELT  m 
APPLIANCE  CO. 

205  TO  211  STATE  STREET. 

CHICAGO. 


.    W.  d.  BRODIE. 

1057  W.  Polk  St.,  Chicago,  Oct.  27, 1893. 
The  Owen  Electric  Belt  and  Appliance  Co.  : 
Gentlemen — Solely  in  the  interest  of  others 
who  are,  or  may  become  similarly  affected  with 
myself,  I  venture  to  offer  my  experience  with 
the  use  of  the  Owen  Electric  Belt,  and  that 
I  am  actuated  entirely  by  that  motive,  must  be 
apparent  from  the  fact  that  until  you  Bee  my 
name  and  address  recorded  on  this  letter  you 
had  no  knowledge  of  either.  I  had  long  been  a 
sufferer  from  chronic  dyspepsia  and  nervous 
prostration,  contracted  or  aggravated  by  many 
years  residence  in  the  East  Indies.  About  three 
years  ago  I  purchased  one  of  your  Belts  in  the 
hope  that  Its  use  might  afford  me  some  relief, 
and  wore  It  continuously  as  directed  for  about 
four  hours  every  afternoon  for  a  month  or  bo, 
and  the  result  wac  perfectly  marvelous.  My 
indigestion  with  all  its  attendant  miseries,  ner- 
vousness, depression,  irritability  and  insomnia, 
from  which  latter  I  was  a  great  sufferer,  have 
disappeared.  I  then  discontinued  the  use  of  the 
Belt  (the  existence  of  which  I  had  indeed  for- 
gotten), until  about  six  weeks  ago,  when  a 
recurrence  of  my  old  trouble  very  forcibly 
reminded  me  of  it.  I  again  put  it  into  wear 
(after  ceasing  its  use  for  over  one  and  one-half 
years),  and  with  the  same  extraordinary  results, 
being  again  restored  to  health,  strength  and 
vigor,  after  wearing  it  for  only  ten  days.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  can  most  emphatically 
recommend  to  others  suffering  from  the  ailments 
which  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  use  of  the  Owen  Electric  Belt. 
I  had  long  been  aware  of  the  curative  powers  of 
eleetricity  from  what  I  had  read  on  the  subject, 
and  on  my  return  to  England  I  purchased  from 
Pulvermacher  of  Regent  itreet,  London,  the 
combined  chain  bands,  of  which  he  is  the 
patentee,  for  which  I  paid  three  guineas,  and 
although  I  must  admit  that  I  derived  some 
benefit  from  their  use,  I  am  bound  to  say  the 
general  result  did  not  approach  the  benefit 
derived  from  the  use  of  the  Owen  Belt, 
besides  which  its  utility  is  so  great  an  improve- 
ment in  comfort  and  convenience;  Pulver- 
machers'  being  cumbersome  and  complicated  in 
adjusting  to  the  body,  besides  causing  from 
being  uncovered,  blisters  and  sores,  and  above 
all  not  being  able  to  regulate  the  current  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Owen  Electric  Belt.  Yon 
are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use  you 
think  fit  of  this  letter,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  either  verbally  or  by  letter  any  inquiry 
made  from  me  on  this  subject.  I  am,  gentlemen. 
Yours  respectfully, 

W.  J.  BRODIE. 
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A  CATALOGUE 


FREE 

Pianos  or  Organs. 

$169.00  $25.00 

And  Upwirds.  ::  Warranted  25  Years. 
Sold  on  instalments.  Easy  terms. 

J  Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 
*  P.  O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 


Shipped  on  30  days'  trial 
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The  New  Torlt  Weeltly  Recorder, 

largest  and  best  familynewspaper.will  be  sent  from 
now  until  after  election,  November,  for  only 
SI.  Keep  posted^from  start  to  finish.  The  Weekly  _ 
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BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums,  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fin,e  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music&  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

LION  &  HEALI,  32  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 
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IT  FOR  THE  MONEY. 


WIFE 

flJQ  C\r\  Buv the  Oxford  improved  SINGER  Sew- 
H'^'VJU  jng  Machine,  with  a  complete  set  of  at- 
tachments and  guaranteed  for  10  peart  Shipped  any- 
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0S-READ  THIS  NOTICE. "°®a 

I    Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 

■  Fireside,  and  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  tbese  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 

L  mation  upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  sliould 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  and 
post-office  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 

I  each  query  in  order  that  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two 
weeks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  auswer 
is  expected.   Queries  should  not  be  writtenron  paper 

i  containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


I  Curing  Tobacco.— N.  L.  W.,  .  Allegheny 
■  county,  Pa.,  writes :  "After  tobacco  is  cured, 
please  tell  me  what  preparation  is  used  to 
I  make  chewing  arid  smoking  tobacco,  and 
quantity  used  per  pound  of  each  preparation." 
,  Reply  by  Joseph  :— Possibly  one  of  our 
many  readers  can  give  the  desired  informa- 
tion. I  know  nothing  about  curing  tobacco 
for  these  purposes. 

Weevil  in  Wlieat.-G.  D.,  Pekin,  N.  Y.  The 
best  remedy  for  weevil  in  wheat  is  bisulphid 
of  carbon.   The  best  mode  of  application  is 
simply  to  pour  the  liquid  over  the  top  of  the 
grain  and  close  the  bin  tightly.   The  fumes  of 
this  volatile  liquid   being  heavier  than  air, 
will  penetrate  to  every  part  Of  the  grain.  An 
ounce  of  bisulphid  to  every  three  bushels  of 
wheat  is  sufficient,  if  used  in  a  tight  bin.  This 
^application  will  not  injure  the  germinating 
nower  of  the  grain,  and  the  treated  wheat, 
.•'after  being  carefully  cleaned  by  a  good  fan-- 
ning-mill,  can  safely  be  used  for  seed. 

.  Gathering  Tomato    Seeds.— G.    J.  R., 

1  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  writes:   "Kindly  tell  me 
/the  best  way  to  clean  and  save  tomato  seeds." 
{  Reply  by  Joseph:— The  process  is  simple. 
Out  the  ripe  tomatoes  open  and  press  out  the 
.pulp  into  a  suitable  vessel  (on  a  large  scale, 
'£just  mash,  or  grind  the  tomatoes).   Let  the 
•pulp  stand  in  warm  place  until  fermentation 
.has  freed  the  seeds  from  the  adhering  pulp; 
..then  wash  in  clean   water.   The  skins  and 
r  pulp  will  come  to  the  top,  and  can  be  poured 
'  off.   The  seeds  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  and 
^therefore  are  easily  cleaned,  then  drained  and 
dried  quickly.   Store  in  paper  sacks  in  a  dry, 
cool  room  where  safe  from  mice,  etc. 
Paris  Green  for  Potato-bugs.— J.  S„  St. 
.  Louis  county,  Mo.,  writes:  "Please  inform  me 
as  to  the  proportions  of  flour  and  Paris  green 
to  be  used  in  poisoning  potato-bugs." 
Reply  by  Joseph:— One  pound  of  Paris 
frgreen  and  one  barrel  of  flour  would  make  a 
fcsafe  mixture,  providing  that  you  do  the  mix- 
ing very  thoroughly  and  apply  the  product 
very  liberally.   As  flour  is  high,  half  a  barrel 
to  a  pound  of  Paris  green  might  answer.  In 
fthat  case  I  would  simply  be  more  eeonom- 
t-icat  in  the  use  of  the  mixture.   I  prefer  to  ap- 
ply Paris  green  in  the  liquid  form,  with  a 
^knapsack  or  barrow  sprayer,  using  one  pound 
of  the  poison  to  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture, 
j.  Preventing  Potatoes  from  Sprouting. 
V^J.  S.,  Pond,  Mo.,  writes:   "Please  inform  me 
whether  there  is  any  process  by  which  Irish 
potatoes  can  be  prevented  from  sprouting." 
i!  Reply  by  Joseph: — If  this  means  a  process 
|,of  keeping  seed-potatoes  in  the  best  order,  I 
>jsay,  the  right  process  to  accomplish  this  desir- 
nttle  result  is  to  put  them  in  cold  storage;  that 
is,  in  a  building  where  a  steady  temperature 
ja>f  about  35  degrees  Fahrenheit  can  be  main- 
tained right  along.   People  having  no  facil- 
Slties  for  cold  storage  can  provide  conditions 
somewhat  similar  by  putting  the  potatoes  in 
Kits,  letting  the  earth  covering  freeze,  and 
fcover  deeply  with  straw  or  coarse  manure, 
•and  another  layer  of  earth  to  keep  the  frost 
in.   For  table  use  at  home,  potatoes  maybe 
Kipped  in  boiling  water  for  a  moment  and 
then  allowed  to  dry,  and  stored  in  a  cool  cel- 
lar.  Soaking  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuric 
acid  may  also  accomplish  the  desired  result. 


VETERINARY. 

*jg<Condueted  by  Dp.  H-  J-  Detrnetis.^ 

Professor  of  Veterinary  Surgery  in  Ohio  State 
University. 

To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Fireside,  an- 
swers will  1)0  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  by  mail  is  desired, 
the  applicant  should  inclose  a,  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 

-  wise  no  attention  will  be  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
Bhiries  should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address.1 
Queries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 

..date  of,  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
Da,  H.  J.  Dethers,  131-5  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

,  Note.— Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication,  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Warts.— J.  H.  W.,  Scranton,  Pa.  Cauterize 
the  warts  on  the  lip  and  lower  jaw  of  your 
dog  with  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic. 


with  a  stick  ot  lunar  caustic. 

Somewhat  Like  Thrush.— E.  S.  jW\, 
Wooster;  Ohio.  Have  your  cow  examined  and 
treated  by  a  veterinarian.  You  surely  can  get 
one  in  Wooster. 

Hemorrhage.— S.  E.  B.,  Deshler,  Ohio. 
Your  colt,  it  seems,  died  of  internal  hemor- 
rhage, but  whether  it  was  produced  by  the 
bursting  of  an  existing  aneurism  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell. 

Rachitis.— A.  McK.,  Heron  Lake,  Minn. 
Your  pigs,  it  seems,  suffer  from  rachitis. 
Questions  like  yours  have  recently  been 
answered  in  nearly  every  number.  Please 
consult  them.  Change  the  diet  of  your  pigs; 
feed  clover. 

Hard  to  Milk.— W.  D.  R.,  Waco,  Ky.  If 
your  cow  is  hard  to  milk,  improvement  will 
be  effected,  especially  if  the'  cow  is«young,  by 
very  vigorous  milking;  there  is  no  other 
remedy.  Do  not  poke  the  teats  with  knitting- 
needles  or  any  other  instrument.  It  will  ruin 
them. 

Trouble  with  a  Cow.— P.  W.  M.,  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  Unless  your  cow  has  diseased 
ovaries,  or  perhaps  suffers  from  tuberculosis, 
you  will  probably  succeed  in  getting  her  with 
calf,  if  you  can  keep  her  for  three  weeks 
together  with  the  male  in  a  pasture. 

Horny  Scar  Tissue.— A.  P.,  Rockford, 
Mich.  The  horny  formation  iu  the  long  hair  of 
the  fetlock  of  your  horse  is  horny  scar  tissue, 
and  a  result  of  formerly  existing  wounds.  It 
is  permanent,  and  all  that  you  can  do  is  to 
keep  it  clean  and  to  see  to  it  that  no  new 
wounds  or  sores  (so-called  scratches)  will  be 
produced. 

Possibly  Anthrax.— S.  S.,  Bingham,  Ohio. 
According  to  your  description  it  is  possible 
that  vour  horses  had  anthrax,  one  of  the  most 
fataPof  all  the  infectious  diseases  known;  but 
even  if  they  had  not,  the  large  quantities  of 
linseed-oil  and  of  croton-oil  with  which  you 
drenched  them  would  have  been  enough  to 
kill  any  horse;  because  of  such  large  quantities 
nearly  always  some  gets  into  the  respiratory 
passages  and  down  into  the  lungs.  Result:  A 
fatal  foreigrf-body  pneumonia. 


A  New  Fly.— C.  H.  A.,  Kilbourn,  Iowa.  If 
you  have  anew(?)  kind  of  cattle-fly,  send  it 
to  the  entomologist  of  your  state  experiment 
station  for  examination.  Common  flies  are 
often  kept  off  if  the  cattle  are  washed  with  a 
decoction  of  black-walnut  leaves.  A  solution 
of  aloes  in  water  and  soft  soap,  or  some  diluted 
extract  of  gentiana,  applied  to  the  most 
troubled  parts,  is  also  effective. 

So-called  Sweeny.— L.  M.  Y.,  Bogard,  Mo. 
The  best  treatment  of  such  a  case  consists  in 
exempting  the  horse  from  work,  allowing  him 
all  thevoluntaryexerci.se  he  is  willing  to  take, 
feeding  well,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  time.  If 
thig  is  complied  with,  a  cure  may  be  expected 
in  six  to  ten  months.  All  the  "doctoring"  you 
did  is  worse  than  useless,  and  if  anything, 
prevents  recovery. 

Gangrene.— H.  V.  V„  Jerseyville,  111.  There 
is  no  worm  around  the  tail  of  your  cow,  as 
you  yourself  will  find,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  it.  What  you  complain  of 
is  gangrene  (mortification),  caused,  very 
likely,  by  some  external  violence,  such  as 
pinching,  bruising,  switching,  etc.  The  lower 
end  of  the  tail  will  come  off.  Dress  the  stump 
with  some  coal-tar. 

Capped  Hocks.- L.  T.,  Parker's  Glen,  Pa. 
What  you  describe  is  a  capped  hock.  It  is 
caused  by  bruising,  and  therefore  often  found 
in  kicking  horses.  It  does  not  easily  yield  to 
treatment,  even  if  the  horse  stops  kicking. 
The  best  results  are  usually  obtained  by  an 
application  of  either  "emplastrum  anglicum" 
or  "collodium  cantharidatum."  The  latter  is 
a  little  easier  applied.  Your  druggist  knows 
what  they  are  and  will  tell  you  how  to  apply 
them. 

Hemophilia.— W.  H.  K.,  Leaburg,  Oreg. 
What  you  describe  is  a  case  of  hemophilia. 
In  horses,  in  which  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  it 
is  a  dangerous,  usually  fatal,  toxic  disease, 
characterized  by  more  or  less  profuse  bleeding 
from  the  skin  and  the  various  mucous  mem- 
branes. The  disease,  called  hemophilia  in 
human  beings,  is  considered  to  be  congenital, 
and  is  entirely  different.  I  would  have  pub- 
lished your  interesting  inquiry  if  you  had  not 
scribbled  it  on  a  postal. 

Bloody  Milk— Probably  too  Much  Volu- 
minous Food.— L.  V.  T.,  Arkansas  City, 
Ark.  Please  consult  the  answers  recently 
given  in  nearly  every  number  to  "bloody 

milk"  questions.  The  panting,  blowing  and 

puffing  of  your  other  cow,  when  coming  home 
in  the  evening,  is  probably  caused  by  too 
large  quantities  of  (voluminous)  food.  Keep 
her  at  home,  do  not  feed  her  any  more  rough  or 
voluminous  food  than  she  actually  needs,  and 
feed  more  concentrated  food  to  make  up  for 
the  deficit. 

Fell  OfTin  Milk  T.  F.  M.,  Hunt's  City, 

111.  The  only  symptom  you  give  is  that  your 
cow  did  not  give  her  usual  quantity  of  milk, 
something  that  happens  in  nearly  every 
disease  that  affects  cows.  Perhaps  your  cow, 
which  was  kept  in  a  poor  pasture,  suffers  from 
indigestion.  If  so,  keep  her  for  awhile  on  a 
light  and  suitable  diet,  and  everything  will  be 
all  right  again  in  a  short  time.  You  say  she 
had  tier  last  calf  a  year  ago,  it  is  therefore  pos- 
sible that  the  fact  that  she  is  "old-milking" 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  A  cow,  even  the 
best  one,  cannot  give  milk  forever. 

Shoulder-boil.— A.  J.,  Baldur,  Man.,  Can. 
What  you  describe  is  a  shoulder-boil,  pro- 
duced by  too  much  pressure  by  the  collar. 
Either  work  your  horse  with  a  breast  collar, 
or  let  your  harness-maker  prepare  the  neck 
collar  in  such  a  way  that  it  cannot  pressupon, 
or  even  come  in  contact  with  the  sore  place. 
Horses  will  get  worms  if  they  are  allowed  to 
graze  on  low,  swampy  land,  or  to  drink  stag- 
nant water  containing  the  worm-brood,  and 
the  poorer  their  condition  the  sooner  they  will 
become  infested.  Good,  sound  and  clean  food 
and  pure  water  are  t  he  preventives. 

Tapeworms.— M.  D.  K.,  Republic,  Mo.  At 
least  six  different  kinds  of  tapeworms  occur 
in  dogs,  but  as  the  larva?  of  these  different 
species  occur  in  different  animals,  and  as  you 
do  not  say  what  kind  of  tapeworm  your  dog 
is  troubled  with,  I  cannot  say  anything  in  re- 
gard to  prevention.  The  best  remedy  against 
most  tapeworms  of  dogs  is  the  extract  of  the 
male  fern  (extractum  filiciS  maris  ethereum), 
and  the  dose  is  from  seven  and  one  half  to 
seventy-five  grains,  or  from  0.5  to  5.0  grams.  It 
may  be  given  either  in  capsules  or  in  the 
shape  of  pills. 

Sore  Ears. — J.  F.  R.,  A,tnens,  Pa.  I  think 
your  veterinarian  made  a  correct  diagnosis 
when  he  called  the  affection  of  your  horses' 
ears  an  eczema,  and  he  probably  saw  that  it 
was  inveterate,  and  therefore  had  good  reasons 
for  not  telling  you  what  to  do,  knowing  that 
the  treatment,  at  best,  would  be  a  tedious  one. 
If  you  wish  to  make  an  attempt,  first  soften 
the  scabs  with  soft  soap  or  with  glycerin, 
wash  the  diseased  skin  twice  a  day  with  a 
five-per-cent  solution  of  potash,  and  then, 
after  all  the  scabs  have  been  removed,  apply  a 
salve  composed  of  white  precipitate  (hydrar- 
gyrum prsecipitatum  album),  one  part,  and 
lard,  ten  parts. 

Dry  and  Brittle  Hoofs.-A.  C.  W.,  North 
Clarendon,  Pa.  If  the  hoofs  of  your  mare  are 
too  dry  and  brittle,  they  either  are  composed 
of  morbid  horn,  or  have  heen  ruined  by  too 
much  poulticing,  or  too  much  water  or  mud, 
and  it  will  be  next  to  impossible  to  restore 
them  to  a  normal  condition.  Poulticing  and 
so-called  stopping  only  give  temporary  relief, 
and  make  the  condition  worse  afterward.  All 
moisture  that  is  of  any  benefit  must  come 
from  within  (from  the  blood).  Perhaps  the 
hoofs  are  also  deformed,  or  may  be  contracted, 
You  do  not  say  so,  but  hoofs  seldom  get  very 
hard  and  dry,  unless  contracted  or  deformed. 
Improvement  may  be  effected  in  two  differ- 
ent ways:  First,  by  judicious  shoeing,  if  done 
by  a  blacksmith  who  understands  the  mech- 
anism of  the  horse's  foot;  and  secondly,  by 
removing  the  shoes,  paring  the  hoofs  so  as  to 
give  them  as  good  a  shape  as  possible,  and 
sending  the  horse  to  pasture.  If  this  method 
is  adopted,  the  hoofs  may  require,  from  time 
to  time,  a  little  paring. 

Parturient  Paralysis. — J.  C,  North  Ver- 
non, Ind.  So-called  milk-fever,  or  parturient 
paralysis,  is  an  infectious  disease,  which  al- 
most exclusively  attacks  cows  that  are  excel- 
lent milkers  and  in  a  very  good  condition  as 
to  flesh,  and  hardly  ever  cows  that  are  poor  in 
flesh  or  not  good  milkers.  It  usually  makes 
its  appearance  within  a  few  (three  or  four) 
days  after  calving,  seldom  later.  If  orie  lives 
in  a  locality  in  which  the  disease  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  and  has  a  first-class  milk 
cow  which  is  in  very  good  flesh,  and  which 
he  desires  to  protect,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
reduce  her  food  during  the  last  three  or  four 
weeks  before  and  the  first  two  or  three  weeks 
after  calving,  to  see  that  the  cow  has  always  a 
good,  clean  and  well-ventilated  place,  but 
especially  while  calving  and  immediately 
after,  and  to  leave  her  her  calf  for  at  least  ten 
days  or  two  weeks.  If  these  precautions  are 
taken,  and  danger  is  still  apprehended,  it  w  ill 
be  advisable  to  irrigate  the  uterus  of  the  cow, 
immediately  after  she  has  cleansed,  with  a 
weak,  blood-warm  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate in  water.  A  solution  composed  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  one  part,  to  water,  1,500 
to  2,000  parts,  is  fully  strong  enough.  Any 
druggist  can  tell  you  how  to  make  such  an 
irrigation. 


KENDALL'S 
iSPAYIN  CURE 


THE  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  REMEDY 


FOR  MAN  OR  BEAST. 

Certain  in  Its  effects  and  never  blisters. 
Read  proofs  below 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Bluepoint,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1894. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  bought  a  splendid  bay 
horse  some  time  ago  with  a  Spavin.  I  got  him 
for  $30.  I  used  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure.  The 
Spavin  is  gone  now  and  I  have  been  offered  $150 
for  the  same  horse.  I  only  had  him  nine  weeks, 
so  I  got  $120  for  using  $2  worth  of  Kendall's  Spavin 
Cure.  w.  S.  Marsden. 

KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 

Shelby,  Mich.,  Dec.  16,  1893. 
Dr.B.  J.  Kendall  Co.— I  have  used  your  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure  with  good  success  for  Curb  *  on  two 
horses  and  itis  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  used. 

Auoust  Frederick. 
Price  #1  per  Bottlo. 
For  sale  by  all  Druggists,  or  address 

i>n.  a.  ,r.  kenda.t.Jj  cotmjpany, 

ENOSBURGH  FALLS,  VT. 


THIS  IS  NOT  A  IilE.  Pay  no  attention  to  thi>,but 
*  attend  to  that  Headache!  Sick  Headache  positively 
and  permanently  cured.  For  particulars  address  with 
stamp,  DR.  G.  S.  FAROTIAR,  205  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio 


CARD  PRINTER  faff 

Seta  »nj  name  In  one  minute;  prints  600  carda  an 
hour.  YOU  can  mako  money  with  It.  A  foul  of 
prottj  type,  also  Indelible  Ink,  Type  Holder,  Pads 
and  Tweeiera.  Rest  Linen  Marker;  worth  fl.00. 
Sample  mal!ett  FREE  for  10c.  stamps  for  posta^o  on 
outfit  and  large  catalogue  of 1000  bargains. 
B.H.  logcrholl  A  Bro.  Ca  Cortlandt  St.  M.Y.  City 


mCC  I  A  FINE  BICYCLE! 

mm  mg  F  If  you  want  one,  either  sex,  write  us  at 

W\  B  ODCe.    We  will  pive  a  bicycle  to  one  per- 

|    II     0&£>  son  in  ench  locality  whowillcomply  witli 

our  offer,  to  help  Introduce  our  popular 
64-eol.  monthly.  These  bicycles 
cost  at  retail  $30  and  upwards, 
but  we  give  you  one  I-  It K K 
without  a  cent  of  money  from 

f'our  own  pocket  if  you  mean 
lusiness.  Send  ub  the  names 
of  5  persons  in  your  locality 
fond  of  reading,  and  10  cents 
silver  or  12  cents  stamps,  for 
which  we  will  send  yon  our  charming  illustrated  magazine  three 
months  on  trial,  and  our  grand  Introduction  offer  by  return  mail. 
Address  Popular  Monthly, 92  Water  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  have  received  the  book,  "Beauties 
and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea,"  and 
am  surprised  to  see  such  a  magnificent 
volume.        Yours  truly, 

LOUIS  E.  GIESEY, 
Smithfield,  Ohio. 


FREE!  FREE! 


Send  for  our 
new  1895 

Catalogue,  illustrated  in  colors,  containing  full  descriptions  oc  all  our  Pianos 


Save  Money! 


and  Organ*.  REMEMBER,  we  are  the  only'  firm  of  actual  manufacturers  selling 
exclusively  to  the  general  public  direct,  at  factory  cost— the  only  firm  where 

you  get  the  Real  Exact  Value  for  your 
money.  There  are  no  agent**,  dealers' 
or  middlemen's  profits  added. 

CASH  or  on  EASY  PAYMENTS, 

to  suit  your  circumstances.  Pianos  and 
Organs  shipped  on  30  days'  trial  in  your 
own  home  under  our  special  warrant  for 
25  years.  No  money  required  in  ad  vance, 
Safe  delivery  to  purchaser  guaranteed. 
TERMS No  Satisfaction,  No  Pay. 

REFERENCES:  Our  bank,  your  bank,  any  bank, 
the  editor  of  this  paper,  or  any  of  the  multitude  of 
ptttrona  who  h.tve  purchased  millions  of  dollars  worth  or 
instruments  from  us  during  the  prist  30  years.  A  hat 
of  ten  thousand  recent  patrons  ecnt  with  every  cata- 
log ue  free. 


Don't  fail  to  write  at  once  to 


NOTE. — As  an  advertisement  we  will  soil  to  the 
first  purchaser  in  a  place  one  of  our  finest  PIANOS, 
apeolnily  fitted  and  finished  for  only  $160,  or 
one  of  our  latest  PARLOR  ORGANS  for  $25. 
All  Extras  for  each  instrument  FREE. 


CORNISH  &  CO.,  Washington,  New  Jersey.  E-jhMirtiednt.riyao  years, 


Premium  No.  24. 


A  New  Song-book ..... 


'INTERNATIONAL  SONG  SERVICE," 


fright  (jems 

FROM  FIFTY  AUTHORS. 

By  Philip  Phillips  and  His  Son. 

Designed  for  the  use  of  Sunday-schools,  Gospel 
Meetings,  Missionary  and  Young  People's 
Societies,  Prayer-meetings,  etc. 

192  PAGES===0VER  200  SONGS. 

This  work  contains  a  large  number  of  new  songs  by  popular  writers  and  composers, 
together  with  a  collection  of  those  old  familiar,  soul-stirring  pieces  so  dear  to  every  Christian's 
heart,  and  without  which  no  song-book  would  be  complete.  It  is  indeed  a  collection  of 
BRIGHT  GEMS. 

LARGEST,  NEWEST  AND  MOST  COMPLETE  SONG-BOOK 

FOR  THE  MONEY. 

No  expense  or  pains  has  been  spared  to  make  this  a  most  comprehensive  and  valuable 
collection  of  church  and  Sunday-school  songs.  The  compilers  have  studied  the  wants  of 
every  phase  of  religious  life,  and  think  they  satisfy  all,  embracing  Heart  Songs,  Life  Songs, 
Work  Songs— in  fact,  songs  appropriate  for  any  and  all  occasions  in  Christian  worship. 

Among  our  writers  will  be  found  the  most  famous  names  among  the  writers  and  composers 
of  sacred  songs  and  music,  names  that  are  known  and  loved  in  every  civilized  country  on 
earth,  and  even  among  the  heathen  nations  of  the  East. 


A  FF,W  OPINIONS  OF  "BRIGHT  GEMS. 


I  have  examined  the  collection  of  Sunday-school 
hymns  and  tunes,  entitled  "Blight  Gems  from  Fifty 
Authors,"  and  cheerfully  recommend  its  use  by  Sun- 
day -schoolB  irrespective  of  denomination. 
Courteously  yours, 

David  I>avis,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Choirmaster  of  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church. 
June  i,  1895. 

I  have  found  the  selections  for  your  new  book  espec- 
ially adapted  for  church  and  Sabbath-school  singing, 
and  would  recommend  them  to  any  in  need  of  a  collec- 
tion of  new  and  inspiring  songs. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Geo.  \V.  Webb,  Organist, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


June  5,  1895. 


We  think  your  collection  one  of  the  best. 

Rev.  Em  A.  Winnino,  Pleasanton.  Cal., 
Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 
Your  hook  is  a  beauty,  and  I  would  heartily  recom- 
mend it.        Rev.  N.  I..  Burton,  Griggsville,  111., 
Pastor  Congregational  Church. 
It  is  an  excellent  book. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Britten,  Albion,  Mich., 
Pastor  First  Baptist  Church. 
An  admirable  collection. 

Rev.  A.  II.  Carvee,  Duluth,  Minn.. 
Pastor  Lakeside  Presbyterian  Church. 

Your  book  is  grand  indeed.   It  is  food  for  the  hun- 
gry. Rev.  Charles  Pvi.es,  Owensboro,  Ky., 
Pastor  M.  E.  Asbury  Chapel. 


A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 


book,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  six 
cents. 


">A    fENTTC    We  will  send  this  Song- 
rUr\   L\J    L*D1>  I  O   months,  on  receipt  of  20 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  1,  1895. 


Success  will  never  lack  for  suitors. 
Keeps  its  distance— the  north  pole. 
Adversity  tries  a  man's  moral  muscle. 
HiPOCitiSY  is  a  species  of  hopeful  idiocy 
The  center  of  Judaism  now  is  New  York 
City 

Bakbadoes  cotton  was  cultivated  all  over 
tropical  America  in  1492. 

Krtjpp  has  made  20,000  guns  of  large  caliber 
for  the  armies  of  Europe. 

South  Carolina  farm  products  exceed 
850,000,000  in  value  annually. 

To  struggle  again  and  again  to  renew  the 
conflict— this  is  life's  inheritance. 

The  eleven  cables  now  in  operation  across 
the  Atlantic  have  cost  upward  of  370,000,000. 

How  to  have  strong  nerves  and  vigorous 
health  told  free  by  the  Excello  Co. ,  Pi  ttsburg.Pa. 

An  Italian  scientist  says  the  absence  of 
wisdom-teeth  is  common  among  the  criminal 
class. 

"Pilgrim's  Progress"  has  been  translated 
into  two  hundred  and  three  languages  and 
dialects. 

An  industrious  Sedalia,  Mo.,  burglar  went 
through  seven  houses  in  a  single  night, 
recently. 

Italy  has  the  greatest  proportion  of  crim- 
inals. They  number  5,140  to  the  million  of 
population. 

The  roar  of  Niagara  has  been  phonographed 
and  may  be  heard  in  any  part  of  America  for 
a  small  fee. 

At  Bombay,  twenty-four  inches  of  rain  have 
fallen  in  a  day ;  at  Genoa,  thirty ;  at  Gibraltar, 
thirty-three. 

jXaxy  a  man  who  now  lacks  shoe-leather 
would  wear  golden  spurs  if  knighthood  were 
the  reward  of  worth. 

The  man  who  puts  in  his  time  waiting  for 
something  to  turn  up  generally  finishes  by 
being  turned  down 

Last  year  the  railroads  of  this  country  paid 
$232,659,089  in  interest  on  their  bonds  and 
$83,336,S11  in  dividends. 

Queen  Victoria  has  taken  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven  prizes  at  English  cattle  shows 
for  products  of  her  stock  farm. 

A  man  who  falls  out  with  the  preacher  so  he 
will  pay  nothing  to  his  support,  can  aid  the 
church  by  helping  to  pay  the  sexton. 

England's  great  coal  strike  extended  over 
twelve  weeks,  kept  250,000  men  out  of  employ- 
ment and  involved  a  loss  of  nearly  550,000,000. 

Two  thirds  of  all  the  letters  written  in  the 
world  are  written  in  the  English  language.  It 
is  destined  in  time  to  be  "the  language  of  the 
world." 

Miss  Cross— "What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  my  shoes?" 

Miss  Sharpe— "Turn  my  toes  'out."—  Yonkers 
Statesman. 

The  harvester  invented  by  McCormick,  in 
1831,  has  been  so  improved  that  it  is  said  it 
will  cut  and  bind  an  acre  of  grain  in  forty- 
five  minutes. 

There  are  words  in  the  Chinese  language 
that  have  as  many  as  forty  different  meanings, 
each  depending  on  the  intonation  used  in  pro- 
nouncing it. 

The  overproduction  of  cotton  and  the  con- 
sequent decline  in  price  will  reduce  the  rev- 
enue of  Texas  planters  this  year  from 
380,000,000  to  340,000,000. 

Vessels  which  have  been  used  for  milk 
should  be  rinsed  in  cold  water  before  being 
washed  in  hot.  Hot  water  immediately  sets 
the  curd  and  drives  the  milk  into  the  ware. 

Mendicant— "Please  give  a  poor  man  a 
dime  to  get  something  to  eat  with  ?" 

Mr.'  Haverhill— "My  good  man,  you  cannot 
buy  a  set  of  false  teeth  for  ten  cents."—  Truth. 

The  excise  laws  in  Germany  are  more  vigor- 
ous and  are  better  enforced  than  in  New 
York.  All  the  same,  the  Germans  of  the  latter 
city  kick  harder  than  anybody  else  because 
the  saloons  are  closed  on  Sunday. 

One  of  the  foremost  women  physicians  of 
England,  Dr.  Anderson  Brown,  has  estab- 
lished an  industrial  farm  for  inebriate  women. 
The  test  of  the  practicability  of  outdoor  life  as 
a  cure  for  drunkenness  will  be  made  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Temperance 
Association. 

The  ancients  slept  on  the  floor  or  on  a  divan 
covered  with  skins.  During  the  middle  ages, 
beds  were  made  of  rushes,  heather  or  straw. 
It  is  believed  that  feather-beds  were  known  to 
the  Romans,  since  a  mention  in  one  of  the 
poets  of  men  so  luxurious  that  they  slept  on 
feathers  is  supposed  to  refer  to  this  kind  of 
bed. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  called  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  United  States  Belt  Co.  in 
this  issue.  The  Miles  Perfected  Electric  Belt 
is  the  result  of  years  of  patient  experiment  in 
the  domain  of  electrical  science,  and  is  now 
offered  to  the  suffering  public  as  a  remedial 
agent  of  almost  superhuman  power  and  effic- 
iency. If  you  are  a  sufferer  from  any  form  of 
physical  disease  send  to  the  United  States 
Belt  Co.,  Hartford  Building,  Chicago,  for  their 
descriptive  testimonial  catalogue,  and  men^ 
tion  Farm  and  Fireside  when  you  write. 


CATCHING  KANSAS  CHINCH-BUGS. 

To-day  I  went  out  with  Mr.  Kent  to  witness 
a  method\>f  destroying  chinch-bugs  in  prac- 
tice on  one  of  his  farms,  three  miles  east  of 
Burlington,  Kansas,  says  a  correspondent  of 
the  Kansas  City  Journal.  His  tenant,  Leo 
Applegate,  has  saved  sixty-five  acres  of  splen- 
did c^orn  from  the  ravages  of  the  chinch-bug 
by  a  very  simple  and  inexpensive  expedient, 
which,  although  not  new,  is  certainly  a  suc- 
cess when  done  in  the  thorough  and  watchful 
manner  in  which  he  is  doing  it. 

On  the  east  of  this  corn-field,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  sixteen-foot  lane,  was  a  wheat- 
field  of  forty-six  acres,  cut  ten  days  ago.  Two 
or  three  days  before  cutting,  he  mixed  salt 
and  coal-oil  in  a  vessel,  putting  from  one  half 
to  one  pint  of  coal-oil  to  one  half  bushel  of 
salt.  He  then  made  a  line  with  this  salt  the 
whole  width  of  the  corn-field  (ninety  rods), 
through  the  center  of  the  sixteen-foot  lane. 
This  line  of  salt  is  about  three  inches  wide  at 
the  base.  He  then  bored  holes  with  a  post- 
auger  about  three  rods  apart— holes  about 
eight  inches  to  a  foot  deep.  He  rimmed  the 
top  of  each  hole  with  a  knife,  leaving  the 
mouth  of  the  hole  funnel-shaped  and  smooth. 
As  soon  as  the  wheat  was  cut,  he  poured  about 
one  quart  of  water  in  each  hole  and  a  small 
quantity  of  coal-oil  on  it.  The  holes  are 
on  the  side  next  the  wheat-field  and  close  to 
the  salt  line. 

The  battle  has  been  going  on  about  ten  days. 
We  arrived  on  the  field  about  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  and  walked  down  the  line.  All 
was  quiet  and  only  a  few  chinch-bugs  to  be 
seen  near  the  line,  but  he  said  they  would 
probably  move  on  his  works  soon.  By  the 
side  of  each  hole  was  a  large  pile  of  dead  bugs 
that  looked  like  huge  piles  of  ground  coffee. 
These  he  had  dipped  out  from  time  to  time 
with  a  tin  cup.  I  believe  I  underestimate  the 
amount  when  I  say  there  are  ten  heaping 
bushels  of  dead  chinch-bugs  on  that  line 
to-day. 

In  half  an  hour  from  our  arrival  they  com- 
menced to  come  in  from  the  weeds  and  stub- 
hie,  and  in  five  minutes  the  whole  line  was 
alive  with  millions.  As  soon  as  they  reach 
the  salt  line  they  follow  it  each  way  until 
they  come  to  the  holes,  when  they  tumble  in 
by  the  thousands.  They  don't  crawl  in  the 
hole,  but  as  soon  as  they  strike  the  smooth 
surface  at  the  top  they  lose  their  first  hold  and 
roll  over,  and  as  there  is  a  constant  pressure 
by  the  enormous  line  toward  the  hole,  they 
look  like  wheat  going  into  the  hopper  as  they 
poured  over  the  brink. 

The  run  lasted  only  about  twenty  minutes, 
when  they  disappeared  as  suddenly  as  they 
came,  all  going  back  to  the  weeds  and  stubble. 
It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  sight,  and  one  has 
only  to  witness  it  to  become  convinced  that  it 
is  an  absolute  preventive,  if  properly  attended 
to.  If  done  in  a  slipshod  manner,  as  many 
will  do  It,  it  will  be  a  partial  if  not  total  fail- 
ure. After  the  line  is  made,  a  boy  or  man 
should  he  there  all  the  time.  Occasionally  a 
little  coal-oil  should  be  poured  on  the  line, 
probably  once  a  day,  and  the  line  remade  after 
each  rain.  The  mouth  of  the  hole  should  he 
kept  smooth.  If  dry  and  cracked,  sprinkle 
a  handful  of  dust  around  the  edge  occasion- 
ally ;  they  can't  cling  to  the  dust,  but  will 
tumble  in  as  soon  as  they  touch  it.  The  holes 
should  be  stirred  occasionally  with  a  stick  and 
rubbed  around  the  sides.  See  that  the  water 
and  oil  in  the  hole  are  replenished,  if  neces- 
sary, and  dip  out  the  dead  bugs  before  it  is  too 
full,  and  set  your  trap  again.  All  this  requires 
watchfulness,  but  very  little  work,  as  these 
runs  are  not  continuous,  and  there  are  fre- 
quently many  hours  between  runs.  A  small 
boy  can  manage  it  all  after  it  is  started. 


AN  UP-TO-DATE  BISHOP. 

Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York,  is  clearly  up  to 
date.  While  staying  at  a  Syracuse  hotel,  he 
was  called  upon  by  an  enterprising  reporter, 
who  finally  put  the  crucial  question  : 

"Bishop,  what  do  you  think  of  the  new 
woman  ?" 

"Why  do  you  ask  me  that  question?"  the 

bishop  replied.     "They  have  Bishop  Doane 

stretched  upon  a  gridiron.   Do  you  expect  me 

to  ascend  the  funeral  pyre?  Every  good  work 

has  received  its  impress  from  woman.  The 

'new  woman,'  if  she  be  true  to  herself,  will  be 

as  she  always  has  been,  the  sharer  of  man's 

joys  and  of  his  sorrows,  and  his  helpmeet."— 

Boston  Globe. 

 ♦  —   

A  REMARKABLE  RECORD. 

The  large  number  of  our  readers  who  have 
noticed  for  many  years  the  familiar  advertise- 
ment in  this  and  in  nearly  every  other  first- 
class  medium,  emanating  from  the  firm  of 
Cornish  &  Co.,  of  Washington,  New  Jersey, 
will  be  interested  to  note  that  this  old  estab- 
lished and  reliable  firm  are  making  their 
thirty-first  series  of  Annual  special  bargains 
in  Pianos  and  Organs. 

Their  new  catalogue  is  a  work  of  art  and 
fully  describes  every  instrument  manufac- 
tured by  them,  and  gives  much  valuable  in- 
formation. A  good  organ  can  be  bought  for 
only  twenty-five  dollars  and  a  first-class  8400 
upright  piano  for  8160. 

A  large  number  of  the  subscribers  of  this 
paper  own  Cornish  Pianos  and  Organs  and  are 
well  satisfied.  Messrs.  Cornish  have  the  good 
will  of  thousands  who  have  been  enabled  by 
their  easy  method  of  purchase  to  put  a  really 
fine  musical  instrument  in  their  homes  at 
factory  cost.  Don't  fail  to  write  immediately 
for  the  new  catalogue,  to  Cornish  &  Co.,  Wash- 
ington, New  Jersey. 


WOMAN  IN  1795. 

The  following  is  from  an  issue  of  the  Lady's 
Monthly  Magazine  of  1795: 

Who  shall  describe  a  woman  of  fashion? 
Her  value  is  only  in  her  jewels. 

She  seeketh  powders  and  paint,  and  with  her 
hands  willingly  she  maketh  cosmetics. 

She  briugeth  food  and  raiment  from  afar, 
that  it  maybe  more  costly;  nothing  homely 
or  cheaply  purchased  pleaseth  her. 

She  considereth  a  piece  of  china  and  buyeth 
it,  and  squandereth  her  husband's  money  in 
vanity. 

She  girdeth  not  her  body  with  modest  rai- 
ment ;  her  apparel  is  scant  and  indelicate. 

She  maketh  her  house  the  resort  of  gam- 
blers ;  her  candles  burn  and  give  light  to  evil 
doings. 

She  layeth  her  hands  on  the  cards;  yea, 
eagerly  her  hand  divideth  the  pool. 

She  maketh  card  purses,  and  delivereth 
tickets  of  invitation  for  masks  and  revelry. 

She  openeth  her  mouth  to  utter  evil  words; 
her  tongue  retaileth  scandal. 

Her  children  are  nurtured  by  a  stranger  and 
respect  her  not.  Her  husband,  too,  he  despi- 
seth  her. 

Fortune,  birth  and  beauty  might  have  raised 
her  above  all  others;  but  she  is  the  child  of 
folly. 

Her  conduct  should,  therefore,  have  made 
her  a  pattern  for  all  women,  and  her  works 
would  have  praised  her  in  the  gates. 


ELECTRICITY 

OXYGENIZES, 
AERATES  and 
ELIMINATES 

That  parasitical  condition  of  the  blood  and  human 
system  which  causes  sickness,  thereby  assisting  nature 
in  restoring  to  healthy  activity  all  functions  of  the 
body.  Immediate  and  satisfactory  results  are  easily 
secured  by  using  the 

MILES 

PERFECTED 
ELECTRIC  BELT 

And  Appliances. 

BEST  MADE. 


THE  HONEYMOON. 

(A  novel  in  100,000  chapters.) 
Chapter  I. — "Whose  little  duckie  is  oo?" 
"Oo  'ittle  duckie." 
"Who's  a  soogar  plum?" 
"Oo  is." 

"Who's   two  soogar  plums— three  soogar 
plums— ten  million  soogar  plums?" 
"Me  is." 

"Do  'e  'ittle  soogar  plum  love  its  own  Willie 
teety?" 

"  'Es,  'e  'ittle  soogar  plum  do." 

"How  much  do  'e  'ittle  duckie  love  its  own 
darlingest?" 

"Oo— oo — oo — oo — oo  ?" 

Chapter  II.— The  same  as  Chapter  I. 

Chapter  III. — Precisely  as  previously. 

Chapters  IV.  to  CM.— Ditto.  Finis.— New 
York  Sun. 


Latest,  best  and  essen- 
tial improvements  and 
a  perfect  body  battery 
for  the  application  of 
electricitj — home  treat- 
ment— for  the  cure  uf 
diseases  without  medicine.  Don't  fail  to  get  one. 
Write  for  catalogue  {free)  to-day. 

UNITED  STATES  ELECTRIC  BELT  CO., 

62  Hartford  Building,  Cor  Madison  and  Dearborn  Sts., 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
Mention  this  paper. 


25c. 


with  order,  balance  S3. TO  C.O.D. 
•  and  express  charges,  buys  a  genu- 
ine decarbonized  steel,  IT.  &  W.  auto- 
matic self-cocking,  nickel  plated,  rub- 
ber handled,  5  shot  Revolver,  »  2  or  38 
$.  A  XV.  model,  best  grade.  The  abeup 
imitation,  made  of  cast  iron,  nickel  plat- 
ed, only  $  1 . 85.  State  which  wamted,  steel  or  iron  revolver 
Our  prices  are  lower  than  any  others,  quality  considered. 
Klrtland  Bros.  «fc  Co.  Ill  Wassail  St.  Ne w  Yorlc 


Seaman's-™'  rcrL 
Pepsin  Gum 

CAUTION.  —See  that  the 
name  Beeman  is  on  each 

wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of 
Chewing  Gum 

And  a  Delicious  Ssmedj  for 

Indigestion  and  Seasickness. 
Send  5c.  tor  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
39  Lake  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 
Originators  of 
Pepsin  Chewing  Cum. 
Mention  this  paper. 

"TRILBY"  ELGIN 

Star  Vermicellihuntingcase 
fitted  with  the  best  made  stem 
wind  and  stem  set,  nickle 
movement  of  the  Dayton  w>tcb 

Co.,  Guaranteed  for  20  Tears. 

HI  I  I  HE  PAYS  THE 
I  I— Li  express. 

Cut  this  out  and  send  with 
your  orrier  and  we  will  send 
the  watch  Ladies'  or  Gent's 
size  C.  O.  D.  $4.44  by  ex- 
press. Subject  to  fullexamln- 
ation.  Address  the  old  reliable 
house .  Established  in  1884  of 
W.  HILL  t  CO.,  Wholesale  Jewelers 
209  State  Street,  CUICAGu. 


WfiTTPTf     From  now  on  all  outfits  will  contain  a  Soldering 
J-wXV     Ontfit  in  addition  to  articles  named  below. 


Save  Your  Money  and  Time. 


Premium  No.  68. 


By  Mending  Yonr  Shoes,  Boots,  Harness,  Rnbber 
Boots  and  Coats,  Wire  Fences,  and  do  a  Hun- 
dred Odd  Jobs  at  Home  with  Our  Cobbling  Outfit. 


M 


AST  A  BOOT  OR  SHOE 

would  last  longer  if  it  had 
a  little  patching  done  to  it, 
and  yet  it  is  thrown  away  be- 
cause of  the  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  taking  it  to 
the  shoemaker. 

MANY  A  RUBBER  BOOT 
has  been  rendered  useless 
by  reason  of  a  nail-hole  in 
the  sole,  and  you  never  could 
think  to  take  it  to  the  shop 
for  repair. 

MANY  A  RUBBER  COAT 
is  made  uncomfortable  by 
aleak  in  the  seam  and  noth- 
ing at  hand  to  stop  it. 

MANX  AN  ACCIDENT  has 
occurred  by  having  a  de- 
fective strap  in  the  harness 
because  the  means  were  not 
at  hand  for  repairing  it. 

MANX  A  DOiXAR  is  paid 
out  for  repairs  that  could 
just  as  well  be  made  at  home, 
and  many  adollar  is  lost  by 
putting  off  needed  repairs, 
awaiting  a  convenient  time 
to  go  to  the  shoe  or  harness 
shop. 

MANX  DISCOMFORTS,  inconveniences  and  losses  such  as  the  above  can  be  avoided  by 
having  about  a  Handy  Cobbler,  a  complete  outfit  for  repairing  boots,  shoes,  rubber  boots, 
rubber  coats,  harness,  wire  fences  and  a  hundred  of  odd  jobs  around  home. 
MO  ONE  CAN  AFFORD  TO  WASTE  MONEY  at  any  time.  Therefore,  you  should  not 
ft  waste  a  moment  waiting  to  send  for  this  handy  outfit,  with  which  you  can  save  many  times 
its  cost  every  year. 
The  following  are  the  articles  the  outfit  contains,  with  their  retail  prices: 
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4  Iron  Lasts  

1  Iron  Standard.... 
1  Shoe-hammer  .., 

1  Shoe-knife  

1  Sewing-awl  

1  Harness-awl.. 


..$1.50 
..  .50 
..  .15 
..  .25 
..  .10 
..  .10 


1  Pegging-awl  25 


1  Box  Lightning  Menders.  .20 

4  Packages  Shoe-nails  40 

6  Pairs  Heel-plates  30 

1  Bottle  Rubber  Cemeut  2o 

1  Bottle  Leather  Cement...  .25 

1  Ball  Shoe-thread  0o 

1  Ball  Shoemaker's  Wax  0o 


1  Dozen  Bristles  05 

4  Harness-needles.assorted  .05 
1  Harness  and  Saw  Clamp.  1.00 

1  Leather-punch  25 

1  Box  Rivets  20 

1  Pair  Wire-nippers  28 

1  Package  Mending-tissue.  .25 


Every  article  in  the  outfit  is  made  from  first-class  material,  and  will  give  excellent  service. 
So  far  as  the  tools  are  concerned,  there  is  practically  no  wear  out  to  them. 
PREMIUM  No.  68.— This  is  the  complete  Cobbling  Outfit  as  described  above. 
Price,  $2.75  ;  or  with  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  §3. 

PREMIUM  No.  qo.-This  Cobbling  Outfit  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  described  above, 
except  that  it  does  not  contain  the  harness  tools.   In  this  outfit  there  are  26  articles. 

Price,  $1.75 ;  or  witb  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  $2. 
OniDBTWn  TUBEfPTMIC  Cobbling  Outfits  must  be  sent  by  freight  or  express,  at  the  pur- 
iSnirrlrlu  Ultltil/LlUflO  chaser's  expense.  By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  express  com- 
panies one  outfit  can  be  sent  by  express  about  as  cheap  as  by  freight  and  often  cheaper.  By 
this  arransement  you  will  get  your  outfit  in  a  very  short  time  after  the  order  is  received. 
Give  name  of  express  office  when  different  from  post-office. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


September  1,  1895. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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A  HOT  SPELL. 

What's  tlie  use  of  diggin'? 

The  World  won't  stop 
If  we  take  to  hammocks 

And  let  work  drop. 

"Polks  as  won't  labor 

Needn't  eat,"  they  sa5'. 
Like  to  know  who  wants  to, 

On  such  a  day. 

Too  hot  to.  hoe; 

Too  hot  for  flshin'. 
Wish  you  were  a  pickerel?  Pshaw  ! 

I'm  too  hot  for  wishin'. 

—Agnes  M.  Cole,  in  Century. 


MARY'S  MOTTO. 

"Why  do  I  ride  in  bloomers?  Well," 

Said  Mary,  "they  my  looks  enhance. 

And  should  they  bring  forth  jeers  and  winks, 

'Evil  to  him  who  evil  thinks.'  " 

fin  other  words,"  Maud  Edith  spake, 

"Your  motto,  then,  is,  as  I  take 

It,  'Houi  soit  qui  Mollie  pants.'  " 

—  Indianapolis  Journal. 


chlortd  of  lime  on  his  hammers  and  saws,  for 
no  doubt  he'll  be  called  on  to  do  it."  And  the 
old  man  crossed  his  limbs  dejectedly,  like  one 
who  had  lost  all  spirit  and  courage.  ■ 


A  TOUGH  SNAKE  STORY. 

ne  day  last  week  as  Richard  Roe 
was  crossing  the  Seven  Mountains 
with  his  bicycle,  he  saw  an  object 
in  tlie  road  a  few   rods  ahead, 
which  he  correctly  reckoned  was  a 
good-sized  snake.    He  made  up 
his  mind   to  have  some  fun  by 
running  square  over  his  snakeship,  without 
any  thought  that  it  might  be  a  dangerous 
rattler.   So  he  put  all  possible  impetus  into 
■his  machine  and  struck  the  snake  midway, 
but  quick  as  lightning  the  rattler  sunk  his 
'deadly  fangs  so  deeply  into  the  rubber  tire 
that  the  reptile  was  jerked  from  the  ground 
by  the  swiftly  revolving  wheel  and  over  the 
!  head  of  the  rider,  landing  in  the  road  about 
three  rods  ahead  badly  crippled.   Richard  dis- 
mounted, and  had  no  difficulty  in  dispatching 
the  snake,  although  badly  scared  when  he  saw 
1  the  character  of  the  enemy.   Richard  mounted 
his  bike  and  started  down  the  mountain,  but 
soon  there  seemed  to  be  something  wrong 
hwith  his  wheel,  and  the  tire  looked  larger, 
|  but  he  attributed  the  swelling  to  the  expand- 
ing of  the  air  In  the  tube,  caused  by  the  heat. 
I  He  rode  on,  and  finally  his  bike  stopped;  the 
tire  had  swollen  to  three  times  its  natural 
I  size,  and  the  thing  was  choked  like  a  buggy 
;  with  aiiot  spindle. 

[■  He  examined'  the  wheel,  and  found  the 
[marks  of  the  reptile's  fangs  in  the  tire,  and 
the  green  venom  about  the  punctures,  and  the 
tube  was  still  swelling.  He  had  no  snake 
medicine  about  him,  so  he  gently  carried  his 
machine  to  a  soft,  coofspot  under  a  tree  near 
the  road,  and  hurried  to  the  nearest  house, 
[two  miles  away,  for  a  pint  of  whisky,  and  re- 
turning as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him,  lie 
was  soon  alongside  his  bike,  and  found  tlie 
rubber  swollen  more  than  ever.  To  get  out 
his  pump  and  force  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of 
whisky  into  the  tube  was  the  work  of  a 
minute.  The  bike  was  gently  laid  down, 
Ric  hard  took  a  sip  and  nap,  and  awakened  in 
an  hour,  to  find  the  swollen  tire  more  than 
half  reduced,  and  pumping  the  balance  of  the 
whisky  into  the  tube,  in  the  course  of  another 
hour  the  wheel  seemed  well  enough  for  him 
to  slowly  resume  his  journey,  and  next  day 
his  machine  was  all  right  again. 

The  whisky  was  obtained  at  the  house  of 
John  Doe.  The  names  of  both  these  gentlemen 
being  familar  to  all,  there  is  no  furthur  need 
of  vouching  for  the  truthfulness  of  the  story. 
^Center  Hall  (Pa.)  Reporter. 


BOTH  EQUAL  TO  THE  OCCASION. 

A  well-to-do  gentleman  of  middle  age  said 
to  me,  several  days  ago:  "Do  you  know  that 
I  bad  rather  shell  green  peas  than  do  almost 
anything  else?  My  wife  says  that  it  demoral- 
izes the  servants  to  have  me  do  it,  but  I'm  not 
living  for  the  servants. 

"The  other  day  I  sat  down  on  our  back 
porch  with  a  pan  of  my  favorite  vegetables  in 
my  lap,  and  was  enjoying  myself  in  great 
shape,  far  from  the  maddening  crowd,  for  my 
wife  had  some  swell  callers. 

"All  of  a  sudden  I  heard' a  woman's  voice 
say: 

"'Oh,  I  must  see  your  cute  back  yard;  I've 
heard  so  much  of  it.' 

"Then  t  lie  window  flew  open  and  out  popped 
two  pretty  bonneted  heads. 

"I  turned  mine  away,  and  my  wife  was 
equal  to  the  occasion. 

"  'Patrick,'  she  said,  'you  must  remember  to 
mow  that  grass  before  Mr.  comes  home.' 

"  'Yis,  ma'am,'  I  replied  in  my  best  brogue, 
and  all  was  well."—  The  Louisville  Post. 


THE  WHOLE  FAMILY. 

"Is  your  sister  at  home,  Johnny?" 
"No,   sir.   She  hasn't  returned   from  the 
academy  yet." 
"What  academy?" 

"Why,  haven't  you  heard  that  she's  an  in- 
structress at  the  bicycle  school— teaches  the 
women  to  ride  and  sells  them  bloomers  and 
things?" 

"Well,  are  your  father  and  mother  in?" 

"No,  sir.  They're  out  in  the  part  on  their 
tandem  tricycle." 

"Your  brother,  Bob,  is  traveling,  isn't  he?" 

"Yep.  He's  with  one  of  the  big  racing  teams. 
I  tell  you,  he's  a  cracker-jack  !  Wins  a  bushel 
of  diamonds  and  gold  cups  every  week." 

"And  where  are  the  twins?" 

"They've  got  Rover,  our  dog,  out  in  the  barn, 
and  are  teaching  him  to  ride  the  new  quadri- 
cycle,  which  has  just  been  invented  for  house- 
bold  pets." 

"But  how  does  it  happen  that  you  are  not 
riding  a  wheel,  too?" 

"Sprained  my  ankle  in  training  for  the  road 
race." — Buffalo  Express. 


A  HUSBAND'S  SAD  STORY. 

Cleanliness  does  not  always  conduce  to  god- 
liness. •  It  didn't  in  the  case  of  the  New 
England  sea-captain,  who  sat  upon  a  wharf 
relating  his  woes  to  some  grandchildren.  His 
wife  was  a  chief  apostle  of  the  gospel  of  soap 
and  water,  but  the  husband  had  never  been 
fully  converted.  The  Youth's  Companion  thus 
rehearses  the  old  man's  tale  : 

"Now,  I'm  a  patient  man.  I'm  willing  to  be 
told  to  wash  my  hands  before  I  touch  the 
coal-hod,  and  again  afterward.  I'm  willing 
everything  on  the  stove  should  have  a  bath 
before  a  meal  and  afterward.  I  never  have 
complained  about  sitting  in  the  L  part  of  the 
house  and  shutting  up  all  the  rest  for  com- 
pany, or  wiping  my  feet  on  four  sets  of  mats 
on  the  way  to  the  table;  but  there  are  some 
things  that  do  rile  me  a  good  deal." 

The  children  were  somewhat  used  to  these 
outbreaks,  and  had  learned  the  value  of  silent 
sympathy.  - 

"What  do  you  suppose  I'm  waiting  down 
here  for?" 

As  no  one  could  imagine,  he  explained: 

"X  sent  for  a  man  to  come  this  morning  and 
take  away  those  shed-room  stairs  and  put  up 
new  ones,  and  I  do  declare  your  grandma  set 
out  he  shouldn't  move  them  till  she  had 
scrubbed  them  down  !  There's  the  carpenter— 
I'm  paying  him  by  the  hour— sitting  out  there 
on  the  woodpile  waiting  for  those  stairs  to  be 
washed.  I  dare  say  if  you  looked  around 
you  couldn't  find  so  much  as  an  eye-winker 
dropped  on  them,  anyway." 

"Can't  the  man  do  something  else  while  he's 
waiting?"  asked  the  practical  listeners. 

Tlie  old  man  smiled. 

"I  dare  say  he  could,  sonny.  Run  up  and 
tell  him  to  be  scouring  his  nails  and  putting 


A  HORSE  OF  ANOTHER  COLOR. 

'"It.  is  .something,"  mused  the  poet,  "to  have 
an  imagination  that  scorns  the  bondage  of 
earth  and  soars  untranrmeled  through  the 
cerulean  infinity." 

He  paused  to  jot  the  phrase  "cerulean 
infinity,"  in  his  note-book,  hoping  to  make 
use  of  it  at  some  future  time. 

"But  " 

He  gazed  wistfully  into  the  window  of  a 
cheap  restaurant  where  the  white-robed  cook 
was  industriously  turning  sinkers,  "To  have 
the  price  of  a  plate  of  ham  and  beans  in  your 
pockets  is  another  thing." 

He  sighed  meekly  and  once  more  mingled 
with  the  hurrying  throng. — Truth. 


HOW  IT  WORKED. 

The  curtain  had  risen  on  the  third  act,  and 
the  momentary  hush  that  preceded  the  re- 
sumption of  the  performance  on  the  stage 
was  broken  by  a  stentorian  voice  from  the 
rear  of  the  auditorium  : 

"Is  Dr.  Higginspiker  in  the  house?" 

A  tall,  heavily  whiskered  man  occupying  a 
front  seat  rose  up. 

"If  Dr.  Higginspiker  is  in  the  house,"  re- 
sumed the  stentorian  voice,  "he  told  me  I  was 
to  come  here  and  call  him  out  at  ten  o'clock." 

Whereupon  Dr.  Higginspiker,  looking  very 
red,  picked  up  his  hat  and  cane  and  walked 
down  the  aisle  amid  loud  and  enthusiastic 
applause. —  Chicago  Tribune.  ■ 


TOO  LATE. 

The  house  had  been  aroused  by  a  burglar. 
Mr.  Jones  saw  a  man  with  a  mask  going 
through  the  pockets  of  his  pantaloons,  and  as 
quick  as  thought  he  shot  at  him,  the  intruder 
making  gdod  his  escape. 

"Why,"  asked  Mrs.  Jones,  thoroughly  awake, 
"what  did  you  scare  me  for?" 

"I  saw  a  man  robbing  my  pockets  and  fired 
at  him." 

"Well,  he  didn't  get  anything,"  said  she, 
complacently. 
"How  do  you  know?" 

"Oh,  I  tried  'em  myself  before  I  came  to 
bed. "— Adams  Freeman. 


KEEPS  RIGHT  AT  IT. 

Gorman-  Dizer— "What  do  you  do  for  a  living 
when  your  summer  boarders  leave  you?" 

Berkshire  farmer— "Waal,  about  the  same 
as  I've  been  doin'— keep  on  fattening  hogs."— 
Truth. 


FITS  CURED 

(From  U.  S.  Journal  of  Medicine.) 
Prof.  W.  ILPeeke^homakesaspecialtyof  Epilepsy! 
has  without  doubt  treated  and  cured  morecases  than 
anyliving Physician ;  hissuccessisastonishing.  We 
have  heard  of  cases  of  20  years'  standing  cured  by  him. 
He  publishesa  valuable  work  on  this  disease  which  lie 
sends  with  a  large  bottle  of  his  absolute  cure,  tree  to 
any  sufferer  wno  may  send  their  P.  O.  and  Express  ad- 
dress. We  advise  anyone  wismng  a  cure  to  address, 
Prof.  W.  H.  PEEKE,  F.  D.,4  Cedar  St.,  Hew  Xork. 


RUBBER  STAMPS.  Host  mado.  Immense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Harper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

U  Fll  and  BOYS  toaiiWbuto^culnM.  mmplosoJ  tobMOO,  mod- 

nrn  ioines,  newspapers;  etc.   S3  to     a  iIily;  do  canvassing; 

llll-ll  huntlcrs  wonted-  Send  3o stamp.  CIRCULAR  APV.  CO.  Knns.CRj,  Mo; 

SPlX 


BIS  nONEY  III  SPECTACLES.  Send  ror  our 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F.  E.  BAILEY,  Chicago,  ILL 


CASH 


W  A  T^ftT  jour  oelghDorfl  «ldreaMt,alAo  newspaper  clippings 
**ii^(»llkinda)  f.20  per  1000.  Particular  a  for  a  tamp. 
Advortiut-re'Clippiug  Bureau,  100  W.27th  BI.NEW  YOKE. 


agents: 

Sherman  &  R 


to  sell  Household  Specialties  every- 
body needs.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits, 
utler,  ION.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


UUFC*  BAY  $6.00  to  $100  »  1000  for  all  kinds  News  • 
IT  b  si  §\  ■  papsr  Clippings  Jt  Addresses.  Particu- 
lars for  Btarop.  News  Clipping  Co.  Dep't  AC  304  W.  139th  St.  N.  Y. 

=  SggB  §  YOU  distribute  circulars  anil  samples  for  us?  No  cau- 
^39  11  =  ^mimSmm  vawiiiR.  S&larr  And  expenses  to  travel.  Bend  stamp, 
wl  IseSs  advkktiskks  uc1n-.Ati.447  6thAve.NIiW  VORK  CITY 

CQfl  i  wool/  rilCV  New  scheme.  Qutfit  30c.  J.H. 
90X1  d  WtSBK  unOl  ,  Harris,  Mineral  Point,  Wis. 

Active  Young  Men  and  Ladies  ^Ml^t 

Write  with  stamp.   MATT00N  k  CO.,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

A  I*  pu  TO  New  Goods.   Reliable,  quick  Bales. 
•tlltH  I  •#  Large  profits.    Lasting  customers. 
Oitologfree.  1ADIES  SUPPLY  CO.,  S1I8  Canst  Are.,  Chicago 


I  ADY 

■■Catalog  fi 


$80 

■peoples  nra. 


PER  MONTH-LadyorGent.  New 

Specialties.  Instructions  and  sample  free. 
Workin  yourown  locality.  Enclose  stamp. 
CO..  il  TALPEY  ULUli.,  DETROIT,  ■ICH 


$75  a  Month 

A  permanent  situation 
auaranteed.  Write  today.  AddreasP.O.Box6308, Boston,  Mans. 


YOU 


AR0NAN7A  Now  is  the  very  time  of  tin-  year  to 
ounnnui  take  subscriptions.  We  have  the 
finest  premiums  and  pay  a  big  commission.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Vou  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  Anew 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  'i 4  0  fine  en- 
gravings, Sent  free  to  any  person.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Lynn  &  Co.  48  Bondgt.NewYorli 

GOOD   AGENTS    AND  SALESMEN. 

Manufacture'your  own  goods.  Money  doubled  four 
times.  We  furnish  material.  Start  one  man  only  in 
each  county.   Be  quick.   Spencrr  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Tf  you  hare  any  rare.  American 
or  foreign  coins  or  paper  money 
issued  before  1878,  keep  them  and 
send  two  stamps  to  Numismatic 
Bank,  Boston,  Mass,,  for  Circular  No.  20.  A  fortune  for 
somebody.  Agents  wanted.  Adv.  .Dept.  N. 


COINS 


A  DAY  sure. 


Send  ng  your  address 
and  we  will  show  you 
$3  a  day;  absolutely 
k 


kXh  8ure;wefurnish  the  work  and  teach  you  free;  you  work 
inthelocalitywhereyoulive.SendnsyouraddresBand 
we  will  explain  tho  business  fully.remember  we  guarantee  aclear 
profit  of  S3  for  every  day's  work:  absolutely  sure;  write  at  once. 
BOVAli  H.  A  N I FACTO Bin Q  CO.,  BOX  D4,  PETKOIT,  SUCIU 

WHAT  10c.  WILL  DO! 

We  want  to  secure  a  hundred  thousand  new  trial  sub- 
scribers to  THE  HEARTHSTONE,  the  latest  popular- 
priced  family  periodical  in  America,  with  the  greatest  cir- 
culation of  any  similar  publication  in  the  world.  THE 
HEARTHSTONE  is  a  welcome  visitor  in  almost  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  United  States, and  is  also  read  in 
Europe,  Aeia.  Africa  and  Australia.  Every  number  of 
THE  HEARTHSTONE  irtbrightsfresliandinterest- 
ing.  Every  member  of  the  family  will  enjoy  it.  Eight 
metropolitan -sized  pages,  4Sdouble-length  columns  of 
sparkling  literary  matter  in  everyissue, Stories, Nov- 
els and  Novelettes  from  such  writers  as  Amanda  M. 
Douglas, "  Josiah  Alices  Wife,'1''  Clara  Augusta,  Mrs.  Mary 
J .  Holmes , Mrs. E .  BurkeCotlins  and  Marion  Harland,  will 
soon  be  printed  in  our  columns.  In  order  to  make  THE 
HEARTHSTONE  better  known  and  give  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  its  regular  visits,  we  make  the  following 
extremely  liberahind  legitimate  offer:  Upon  receipt  of  Ten 
Cents  in  silver  or  postage  stamps,  we  will  send  THE 
HEARTHSTONE  on  trial  all  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  all  the  following  interesting  and  amusing  reading 
matter.  Ten  Popular  Novels  as  follows:  GOLD  AN!) 
GLITTER,  by  James  Fiianklin  Fitts;  TESTED, 
by  Ellis  Peyton;  DAllNLEY'S  QUEST,  by  T.  C. 
Hakbaugh;AM  Y'S  LOVER, by  FlorenceMaiirvat; 
HUGH  BICKESTER'S  WIFE,  byELLAWnEEL- 
er  Wilcox;  PRINCESS  BAB,  by  Frances  Hodg- 
son Burnett;  IJNCLE  LOT,  by  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe;  AUNT  SUE'S  PANIC*  by  James  Payn; 
lHK.JHIFFI-.IN'S  TIIEOltlESjbyREiiEccAHAKD- 
iNyDAvis;  OUR  MUTUAL  ENEMY,  by  Jane  G. 
Austin.  In  addition  to  the  above  10  Novels, we  will  also 
send  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Spoon- 
endvke,  Comic  and  Pathetic  Recitations,  The 
Widow  Bedott  Papers,  The  Budget  of  Fun  and 
Mrs.  Candle's  Curtain  Lectures,  with  THE 
HEARTHSTONE  all  tho  rest  of  this  year,  and  all  for 
Ten  Cents!  Send  silver  or  postage  stamps,  and  Send 
To-day!  Address  THE  HEARTHSTONE  CO., 
28  Reade  St.,  New  York,  P.  O.  Box  1198. 


CANCER 


CURED 


Without  the  Use 
of  the  knife  and 
with  little  or  no  pain,  by 
Dr.  M.  G.  PINGREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 


$15  to  $40 
Per  Week 


$865 

Given  Away 
In  Six 

Grand  Prizes, 


Can  be  made  represent  insns 

Big  pay  guaranteed  from  the 
start. 

The  work  is  easy  and  lasts  the 
year  round. 

Persons  preferred  who  can 
work  full  time. 

Spare  hours,  though,  can  be 
turned  to  splendid  account. 

Good  openings  can  be  secured 
in  cities,  towns,  or  in  the 
country. 

Those  who  want  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  will  find  here 
their  opportunity  to  do  it. 

Write  at  once  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars to 

Itlast.Crowell&K.irk.pa.trick 

Care  of  Department  B,  Springfield,  Ohio 


GOLD 


GIVEN  AWAY  in  prizes 
to  introduce  our  goouj*.  Read 
this  grand  offer  for  the  next 
60  days.  To  the  ftrBt  20  per- 
sons sending  us  51)  cents  in 
currency  for  a  pair  of  our 
14-K  Heavy  Rolled 
Gold-Platcd  Cuff  But- 
tons, warranted  to  wear  for 
years,  wo  will  give  $50.(10  cash,  and  to  tlie  next  20 
$30.00.  To  tlie  next  50who  send  we  will  give  $1.00 
each.  To  the  last  15  persons  whose  orders  are  received 
we  will  give  $20.00.  To  the  next  10  to  last  10  we  will 
give  $5.00.   Order  at  once  and  get  a  prize. 

R.  J.  MICKUS  &  C0..L.  Box  1033, Chicago, III. 


\\ '//Watch 


STEM 


(FREE. 


WIND 


To  get  you  started  selllnp  our  goods  we  will  send  CD  EC 

with  your  first  order  this  $8.00  rich  engraved,  improved  ■  II  EC 
stem  Tfind  watch,  gents  or  ladies  size  overlaid  with  Mk,  gold 
outside  and  inside,  warranted  1.0  years.  1  dozen  new  pattern 
silver  pluted  tea  spoons,  $3,00;  1  Sparkling  Java  diamond  stud, 
$2  00.  1  genuine  meerschaum  pipe  $1.60;  1  Mk  gold  plate  chain 
*nd  charm,  $1.50;  1  fine  fountain  pen,  $1.25;  1  fine 3-blade  pocket 
knife,  75c.;  1  pair  ladies  14k.  gold  plate  earrings,  beauties,  $1.75. 
This  whole  lot  aent  C.  O.  D,  with  privilege  of  examination,  ifyou 
are  pleased  pay  agent  only  $11.99  and  expressngo  and  it  is  yours. 
Uig  money  made  selling  our  goods,  try  it,    They  sell  at  sight 

INSURANCE  WATCH  CO.,     91  WASHINGTON  ST,,  CHICAGO. 


Will  $500  Help  You  Out? 


so,  you 
can  have 
it!  We 

offer  yon  the  Sole  Aerency  for  an  article  that  is 
Wanted  in  Every  Home  and  Indinuensahle 
in  Every  Ofllce,  something  that  SELEf*  AT 
SIGHT.  Other  articles  sell  rapidly  at  Double 
the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
half  so  well.  You  can  make  from  $500  to  $700 
in  three  months,  introducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
try. Don't  Miss  this  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

I  Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
I  Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
I  Never  Fails  to  Hestore  Gray 
I  Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
CureB  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
£Oc,aDd<1.00at  Druggists 


IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Gout,  Scrofula,  etc.,  when  iloctom  fail  to  euro  you,  you  write  tome  and  I  will 
aend  you  free  a  package  of  tho  moat  wonderful  remedy  which  cuffed  me  and 
hundreds  of  others,  oven  eases  of  30  yean  standing.  No  humhug.  Address 
JOHN    A.    SMITH,    MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

I"!!  r  r  I    IF  SICK!   Send  name,  age,  sex, 

k  K  p  b   I    symptoms  in  full  and  I  will  send 
II  L>  la  1    a    Scientific    Diagnosis    of  your 
disease  and  tell  you  what  will  cure  your  ailments. 
Add.  J.  C.  Batdorf,  M.D.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

«^\BJ»|"|»0  We  have  the  biggest  bargains  in 
AviCIl  I  O  Premiums  ever  offered  subscri- 
bers. You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


P 


ARALYSISi 


CURED  without  med" 
icine.  Rheumatism* 
Spinal  Diseases  and 
Dropsy  easily  cured. 
For  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 
Dr.  C.  1.  TUAV1IEH.  1401  jtlasonle  Tomplc,  Chicago. 


Ffll  HQ  reduced   15  lbs. 

a  month,  any  one 


CAT 

I    II  I     ran  make  remedy  at  home. 

■  ■    Miss  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,  "I  lust  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving:.  No  sickness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &CO.,B.,13ox-104,St. Louis, Mo 


Il  It  Hi  FOLKS  REDUCED"  Iff       ft  fll 

mmH  mWi    — ■  — Htons  permanent.     Endorsed  by  tb*,  *J  K-A 

WfU      iPW.        ■       pn*«  and  landing  loclety  ladles.     For  /  f  \ 

58  MTvioker>  TbMt«r 

or  Room  6  B.  907 


ular*  nend  4  cools  In  atAmpa  U>  V     '  \W 

Broadway,  New  York  City. 


*KIDNEYSANDBLADDER* 

Why  suffer  the  misery  and  perhaps  fatal  result  caused  by 
diseases  of  the  above  organs  when  I  will  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  a  cheap,  sure  and  permanent  Home  Cure  FREE 
of  charge.  Dr.  1>.A.WIKJLIAMB,  East  Hampton,  Conn. 

I  Expelled 
ALIVEinGO 
I  minutes 

with  he-d,  or  do  charge.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith,  Specialist  1011  Olive  St.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


TAPE-WORM 


RUPTURE 


A  positive,  radical  cure  at  home 
(Sealt'd.)  Book  niving  fldl  particulars 
Sent  Free.  Address  DR.W.S.  RICE, 
UoxF,  Smithville,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
and  never  returns;  no  purge;  no  salve; 
no  suppository.  Bemedy  mulled  free. 
Address,  O.  J.  Mason,  Box  519,  New  York  Oity,  N.  Y. 


ARTIFICIAL 

FreeOatalogue.  Geo.  R.  Fuller, 
Box  2130,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


LIMBS 


OPIUM 


HABIT  CURED.  Established  in  1871. 

Tliousanda  cured.    Cheapest  and  heat  oure.    FREE  TRIAL. 

statecase.  Dr.  MARSH,  Quiucy ,  Michigan. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  If  u bit  Cared  in  lO 
to  20  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.Stephens  -  Lebanon  i  Ohio. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  of  10  to  15  lbs. 
per  month  without  Injury  to  health. 
Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  scaled  circulars 
covering  testimonials.  .L.E.  Marsh  Co. 
2815  Madison  Sq.,  Phllada.,  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping  the  fat  producing 
efTectsVof  food.  The  supply  being  stopped, 
the  natural  working  of  the  system  draws 
on  the  fat  and  reduces  weight  at  once. 
Sold  by  all  Druearlsts. 


SEWING=MACHINE 

CATALOGUE  FREE 

We  want  to  send  our  new  lC-page  catalogue  to  every 
family  in  America  that  is  thinking  of  buying  a  modern, 
up-to-date,  high-grade  sewing-machine.  We  beat  the 
world  on  prices.  Every  machine  shipped  direct  from  the 
factory,  on  thirty  days'  trial,  to  be  returned  at  our  expense 
if  not  perfectly  satisfactory.   Catalogue  Free  to  any  address. 

TtSKii.wA,  III.,  July  30,  lx9t. 
Gentlemen:— Wc  think  you  furnish  the  host  sewing -machine  in  the 
country  for  the  money.  It  gives  perfect  satisfaction.  Itsews  splendid, 
makes  a  beautiful  stitch,  runs  light,  and  is  as  well  made  and  as  fine 
a  looking  machine  as  I  ever  saw.  1  would  rather  have  it  than  the 
sewing-machines  the  agents  are  selling  for  $(i5. 00.  If  I  hear  of  any  one 
wanting  a  n>achine  I  will  recommend  your  Superior  Sewing-machine. 

Mrs.  Almon  Baker. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Obio. 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Septembek  1, 1895. 


BEAUTIES  S  WONDERS 


Premium  No.  30. 


OF  LAND  AND  SEA. 


A  Marvelous  New  Book  Illustrated  by  Over  1,060  Pictures. 

"Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea"  is  one  mighty  aggregation  of  interesting  facts  in  natural  history.    Explorers  have  ransacked  the  whole 

known  world,  and  scholars  followed  up  every  possible  clue  in  order  to  discover  and  explain  them.    It  is  full  of  personal  encounters  and 
daring  exploits  made  in  the  cause  of  education.    The  book  is  not  the  work  of  one  day  or  one  man,  but  of  many  men  for  many  years. 
It  covers  a  field  reaching  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  as  wide  as  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  deep  as  the  sea,  and  as  high  as 
the  sky.    It  might  be  called  a  history  or  biography  of  Old  Earth's  beauties  and  wonders  told  in  pleasing  language  and 
profusely  illustrated.    The  value  of  such  a  book  in  the  home  and  school-roorn  cannot  be  overestimated. 


A  Colossal  Collection 


Realistic  Pictures. 

Over  one  thousand  engravings  were  required  to  illus- 
trate the  eontents  of  this  mammoth  book.  Neither 
pains  nor  money  have  been  spared  to  make  it  a  mag- 
nificent pictorial  encyclopedia,  authentic  in  its  descrip- 
tions and  realistic  in  its  pictures. 

There  are  Pictures  of  Many  of 

Nature's  Greatest  Marvels 

In  All  Parts  of  the  World; ' 

In  the  Waters  of  the  Ocean 

And  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea, 

In  the  Forest,  Jungle  and  Desert, 
In  the  Torrid,  Temperate  and  Frigid  Zones, 

In  the  Islands  and  in  the  Mountains, 

In  the  Air  and  Beneath  the  Earth; 
From  the  Smallest  Fish  that  Swims 

To  the  Monsters  That  Infest  the  Seas, 

From  the  Oyster  to  the  Shark, 
From  the  Insect  to  the  Reptile, 

From  the  Humming-bird  to  the  Ostrich, 

From  the  Harmless  to  the  Ferocious. 

And  Many  Other  Marvels  Too  Numerous  to  Mention. 


fl  JBaiamoth  Book 

Of  the  %msi  Ifaoialedge. 

This  book  is  se  exhaustive  in  its  information  that  the 
same  amount  of  knowledge  could  not  easily  be  gath- 
ered together  outside  of  a  large  library,  and  then  only 
after  many  long  and  tedious  months  of  reading  in 
order  to  sift  the  good  from  the  chaff.  This  book  tells 
of  the 

Monsters  of  the  Ocean, 

Monarchs  of  the  Air, 

Marvels  of  the  Land, 

Habits  of  the  Feathered  Tribe, 

Curiosities  of  the  Finny  Tribe, 

Mysteries  of  Creeping  Things; 

AND  OTHER 

Freaks  in  Nature, 

Strange  Physical  Features  and 

Amazing  Phenomena, 

THE  WHOLE  FORMING 


This  picture  is  taken  from  "Beauties  and  Wonders  of  Land  and  Sea. 


fl  Vast  Treasury  of  Information. 


BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS 


of  Land  and  Sea  is  an  exhaustive  work 
upon  the  most  interesting  objects  in 
Natural  History.  While  it  is  brimful  of  information,  the  dry  and  technical  have 
been  omitted.  It  is  written  in  pleasing  language  which  can  easily  be  understood  by 
all  who  can  read,  while  it  contains  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  Natural 
History  pictures  in  existence.  One\of  the  greatest  blessings  of  this  age  is  the  fact  that 
such  a  book,  loaded  with  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  and  illustrated  by  over  1,000 
pictures  true  to  life,  can  be  had  for  almost  nothing. 


NATURAL  HISTORY 
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is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  for  reading 
and  study,  while  as  an  educator  for  both  young  and 
old  it  is  unexcelled.  This  should  be  so.  Man  is  the  highest  type  of  God's  handiwork. 
It  is  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  which  gives  him  this  superiority  over  the  lower 
animals;  therefore,  it  is  but  natural  that  man  should  deem  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to 
use  his  mind  and  soul  in  learning  the  lessons  taught  and  absorbing  the  inspira- 
tions stored  away  in  the  marvels  of  creation. 


One  of  the  Most  Entertaining  and  Instructive  Books  of  the  Century. 

This  is  our  own  book.  We  own  the  copyright,  and  manufacture  it  in  our  own  publishing-house.  Already  we  have  filled 
thousands  of  orders,  and  are  mailing  them  out  in  great  quantities  every  day.  It  contains  more  pictures  and  more  descriptions 
than  a  similar  work  published  in  Boston  and  sold  for  $4.50 ;  therefore,  it  WOUI/D  BE  CHEAP  AT  $2.00.  But  we  do 
not  sell  you  the  book — we  give  it  away  in  order  to  boom  circulation. 

This  Book  Will  Be  Mailed,  Postage  Paid,  to  Any  One  Who  Will  Send  One  Dollar  for  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year. 

f—  f      One  copy  of  this  book  will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any  one  who  will  get  two  yearly  subscribers  to  Farm  and  Fireside  at  one  dollar  each.  In  this  case  each 
™  1  X  Cm  £ZL      subscriber  will  get  a  copy  of  this  book,  and  the  club  raiser  will  get  a  book  for  sending-  the  two  subscribers. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


September  1,  1895. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 
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GOOD  Aft 

BOOKS  TPU 
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AND  THIS  PAPER  SIX  MONTHS 


Below  we  give  a  list  of  thirty-three  good  and  useful  books,  suited  for  every  mem- 
per  of  the  family.  Many  are  by  famous  authors,  known  wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken.  There  are  novels  by  such  great  authors  as  Bertha  M.  Clay,  Miss 
M.  E:  Braddon,  Charles  Dickens  and  others.  There  are  sermons  by  the  great  Talmage, 
books  by  the  inspired  Spurgeon  and  Drummond,  fables  by  iEsopus,  stories  of 
adventure  and  travel  for  boys  and  girls,  chimes  and  jingles  for  the  children,  and 
numerous  other  books  on  various  subjects.  Postage  paid  by  us. 

FIVE  BOOKS  COUNT  AS  ONE  PREMIUM. 


No.  61.  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde. 

L.  Stevenson. 


By  R. 


No.  58.  The  Merry  Men.  By  R.  L.  Steven- 
son. When  an  author's  works  live  after  him, 
they  are,  as  a  rule,  worth  reading.  The  stories 
by  Stevenson  have  stood  this  test,  and  are 
now  widely  read.  "The  Merry  Men"  is  a  story 
that  you  will  not  forget  soon  after  reading  it. 

No.  85.  Anecdotes  of  the  Rebellion  is 
a  grand  collection  of  war  stories  and  camp- 
fire  yarns.  Every  anec- 
dote is  a  true  story  of 
some  incident  Connected 
with  the  late  war.  Ev- 
eryone will  be  glad  to 
own  this  book.  By  tell- 
ing these  stories,  a 
speaker  can  keep  an 
audience  in  laughter  or 
tears  at  will.  It  gives 
anecdotes  of  Foragers, 
j^v  Raiders,  Scouts,  Stories 
of  Prison  Life,  Union 
and  Confederate  Spies, 
of  the  Generals,  Lin- 
coln's jokes,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  57.  How  the  Widow  Bedott  Popped 
the  Question  to  Elder  Sniffles.  This  book  is 
funny— even  funnier  than  the  title  im- 
plies. The  Elder  was  an  old-time  Baptist 
preacher,  and  a  widower.  Now,  the  Widow 
had  often  ridiculed  the  Baptists,  but  the  way 
she  changed  her  tune  after  she  had  "sot"  her 
heart  on  the  Elder  was  a  caution,  as  well  as 
comical.  The  Elder  thought  the  Widow  was 
rich,  and  so  accepted  her  proposal.  The  reader 
Will  have  many  a  hearty  laugh  at  their  ex- 
pense, and  likely  repeat,  "Old  fools  are  the 
biggest  fools  of  all." 

No.  56.  The  Courtship  of  Widow  Bedott 
and  Mr.  Crane.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the 
old  saying,  "Laugh  and  grow  fat,"  then  the 
Widow  Bedott  books  will  help  to  make  lots  of 
fat.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  neighbor,  and  a  widower. 
He  frequently  called  at  the  Widow's  house, 
and  she  naturally  thought  he  was  courting  her, 
so  she  i  tried  to  encourage  him  and  get  his 
courage  up  to  the  point  of  proposing.  She 
succeeded,  but  he  asked  the  Widow  for  the 
hand  of  her  daughter  Malissy.  Then  the 
Widow  saw  her  predicament,  and  how  she 
did  storm!  If  you  want  a  hearty  laugh,  try 
the  Widow  Bedott  books. 

,No.  59.  The  Courting'  of  Dinah  Shadd.  By 
Kudyard  Kipling. 

'  Below  we  offer  two  popular  books  written 
by  Charles  Dickens,  one 
of  the  greatest  novelists 
who  ever  lived.  These 
books  abound  in  wit, 
humor,  pathos,  masterly 
delineation  of  character, 
vivid  descriptions  of 
places  and  incidents. 
They  are  intensely  in- 
teresting to  children  as 
well  as  grown  persons. 

No.  96.  The  Haunted 
Man.  By  Dickens.  An 
interesting  love  story 
into  which  are  gathered  some  of  the  truest 
and  noblest  to  the  bright  thoughts  of  the 
wonderful  author. 

No.  95.  The  Battle  of  Life.  A  love  story, 
by  Dickens.  This  is  one  of  his  best. 

No.  60.  A  Bird  of  Passag-e.  By  Beatrice 
Harraden,  author  of  "Ships  That  Pass  in  the 
Night,"  which  had  a  wonderful  sale  through 
America  and  England.  Pew  ladies  have 
written  '  more  popular  stories  than  Miss 
Harraden.  "A  Bird  of  Passage"  is  original  and 
interesting. 

No.  66.  Outdoor  Sports. 

JEsop's  Fables. 

G-ulliver's  Travels. 

Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain  Lectures. 

Recipes  for  Making-  200  Kinds  of 


No.  73. 

No.  84. 

No.  93. 

No.  ,68. 
Soap. 

No.  70. 
Baines. 

No.  9f. 
Dickens. 

No.  101. 
Dickens. 


Good  Manners.    By  Mrs.  M.  W. 
A  Carol  in  Prose.    By  Charles 
A  Goblin  Story.    By  Charles 


No.  69.  Short  Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Illustrated. 

No.  91.  The  Fatal  Marriage.  By  Miss  M. 
E.  Braddon. 

No.  89.  Her  Only  Sin.  By  the  author  of 
"Dora  Thorne." 

No.  76.  Noble  and  Heroic  Deeds  of  Men 
and  Women. 

No.  86.  A  Bartered  Birthright.  By  James 
Franklin  Fitts. 

No.  100.  A  Fairy  Tale  of  Home.  By 
Charles  Dickens. 

No.  75.  Bread  and  Cheese  and  Kisses. 
By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

No.  72.  An  American  Girl  in  London. 
By  Sara  Jeannette  Duncan. 


No.  71.  John  Ploughman's  Pictures.  By 

the  late  Rev.  Chas.  H.  Spurgeon,  the  great 
London  preacher  and  evangelist.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  original  and  popular  books  of  the 
age.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  its 
objfect  is  to  smite  evil,  and  especially  the  mon- 
ster evil  of  drink,  and  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

glain  talks  of  John  Ploughman,  couched  in 
purgeon's  quaint  sayings,  his  wit,  his  logic, 
his  power  for  good,  have  accomplished  more 
than  any  similar  publication.  This  book  can 
be  read  by  every  member  of  the  family  over 
and  over  with  increasing  pleasure  and  profit, 
and  every  mother  who  has  a  son  that  must 
face  the  temptations  of  the  terrible  curse  of 
drink  should  have  a  copy.  Illustrated. 

No.  99.  The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle 
Fellow.  By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  For  that 
common  but  extremely  un- 
pleasant complaint,  "the 
blues,"  this  book  is  a  pleas- 
ant and  effective  cure.  Mr. 
Jerome  is  sometimes  called 
the  "English  Mark  Twain," 
and  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  living  writers  of  pure, 
wholesome  fun.  There  is 
not  a  dull  line  in  the  book. 
Every  paragraph  Is  scintil- 
lating with  flashes  of  brill- 
iant wit.  Who  has  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  had 
"the  blues,"  or  been  "hard 
up?"  Who  has  not  been  in 
"love?"  For  a  royal  treat,  read  the  author's 
thoughts  on  these  and  numerous  other  sub- 
jects. The  "thoughts"  which  fill  a  book  may 
be  "idle,"  as  the  author  terms  them,  but  they 
certainly  eminate  from  a  busy  brain. 

LECTURES  OF  HENRY  DJUWlWOflD. 

Prof.  Henry  Drummond  is  without  doubt 
the  most  popular  writer  of  the  age.  It  is 
with  much  pride  that  we  are  enabled  to  offer 
three  of  his  most  popular  works.  If  you  read 
one,  you  will  want  all ;  and  if  you  read  them 
once,  you  are  almost  certain  to  read  them  over 
and  over. 

For  simplicity,  truthfulness,  gentle,  yet  mighty 
force  in  statement,  and  loving  loyally  to  God,  they 
are  unequaled  by  anything  ever  written  on  the  sub- 
ject. They  will  be  angels  of  mercy  to  every  home 
thai  gives  them  a  welcome  place  on  the  reading- 
table.— Quarterly  Review. 

No.  64.  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the  World. 

By  Henry  Drummond.  This  book  is  on  love 
as  taught  by  Christ  and  the  disciples;  and  if 
any  one  doubts  that  love  is  the  greatest  thing 
in  the  world,  and  if  they  want  to  be  made 
stronger  in  their  love  for  all  things,  they  must 
get  this  book,  by  all  means. 

No.  63.  Changed  Life.  By  Henry  Drum- 
mond. If  you  want  a  practical  solution  of 
the  cardinal  problem  of  Christian  experience, 
read  this  book  on  "Changed  Life."  You  will 
be  drinking  at  the  fountain  of  eternal  life. 

No.  62.  Peace  Be  With  You.  By  Henry 
Drummond.  This  book  might  be  called  a 
short  treatise  on  Rest,  Joy,  Peace,  Faith  and 
Light.  It  is  so  simple,  yet  so  grand  and  so  clear, 
that  you  lay  the  book  down  feeling  that  a  new 
and  brighter  day  had  dawned  in  your  life. 

SERflOfiS  BY  T.  DE  WITT  TflLflflGE. 

No.  74.  Talmage  on  Palestine.  A  book  con- 
taining a  series  of  sermons,  by  the  Rev.  T.  De 
Witt  Talmage,  about 
his  recent  and  noted 
travels  through  Pales- 
tine, telling  what  he 
saw  and  learned  there. 
They  make  such  de- 
lightful reacting,  and  so 
instructive  and  enter- 
taining, that  the  book 
is  immensely  popular. 
On  the  days  he  deliv- 
ered these  sermons  in 
his  church  in  Brook- 
lyn, which  seated  4,500 
people, thousands  were 
turned  away  from  the 
doors  for  want  of  standing-ro5m  inside  the 
church.  To  read  the  book  makes  one  thrill 
through  and  through. 

No.  90.  On  Her  Wedding  Morn.  By  Bertha 
M.  Clay.  In  the  world  of  fiction  there  have 
been  but  few  characters  to  whom  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  reader  goes  out  with  more  tender- 
ness than  Huldah  Vane,  the  heroine.  This  is 
a  companion  novel  to  "Her  Only  Sin,"  and 
will  be  read  with  the  same  intensity  of  feel- 
ing, with  mingled  joy  and  sadness  as  the 
characters  in  the  book  have  cause  for  tears  or 
laughter.  It  is  a  love  story  that  must  appeal 
to  every  reader.  • 

No.  92.  Old  Mother  Hubbard,  and  138 
Other  Nursery  Rhymes  and  Jingles.  For 

generations  these  rhymes  have  delighted 
the  children.  The  comical  pictures,  the  fairy 
stories  and  short  verses  are  a  never-ending 
source  of  delight.   Over  seventy  illustrations. 


SET  OF  SIX 

Silver=plated 


PREMIUM 
NO.  12. 


Teaspoons, 


Every  Spoon  Guaranteed  to  be  Equal 
to  Solid  Silver  in  Beauty 
and  Finish. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  especially  manufactured, 
for  us.  We  do  not  make  any  profit  on  them,'  but  simply  offer 
them  to  get  subscribers.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  furnish 
such  handsome  initial  teaspoons  as  premiums. 

They  are  of  the  latest  style  in  shape  and  carving,  and  are 
full  size;  intact,  they  are  perfect  beauties.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  ladies  praising  them,  and  almost  every  time 
they  say  they  are  much  liner  than  they  expected. 


I  received  the  spoons  and  am 
well  pleased  with  them.  Do  not 
see  how  you  can  afford  to  give 
them  away. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Ashton, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


I  have  just  received  the  tea- 
spoons. They  surpass  anything 
I  anticipated,  both  in  beauty 
and  quality. 

Alice  Wbathekford, 
Olex,  Oregon. 


We  engrave  each  spoon  with  any  initial  letter 
desired  by  the  subscriber,  which  makes 
them  far  more  valuable 
than  ever. 

Regular  Price,  with  this  paper  one  year,  91.00. 

A  SPECIAL  lyOW  OFFER. 

T-t/>t-j  i-7cr  /->- 1—  »L1  T O  We  will  send  this  Set  of  Six 
rUr{  /O  OtafMlO  Silver-plated  Teaspoons,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  on  receipt  of  75  cents. 

When  this  offer  is  accepted,  no  other  premium  or  commission 
will  be  allowed,  and  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club. 

Note.— Only  ONE  initial,  in  Old  English,  will  be  engraved  on 
each  spoon.  Say  what  letter  you  want  engraved. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


SUBSCRIPTION  Blifl^^. 

♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦^ 

Send  40  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months 
and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premiums: 

 Silver-plated  Sugar-shell.   (Engi««i  with  «nj  om  Mtui.) 

 Silver-plated  Butter-knife.  <««#»*.^  y  <*•  w«m 

 Bright  Gems  from  Fifty  Authors,  <see  advertisement  on  another  page.) 

 The  Standard  Cook  Book,  contains  1,200  recipes  and  320  paps.) 

 Five  Good  Books.  <See  advertisement  opposite.) 
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(If  jou  aalect  the  "5  Good  Books"  as  your  premium,  put  the  numbers  here.    5  Ijooka  count  as  one  premium.) 

Send  50  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  six  months 
and  choose  any  ONE  of  these  premiums: 

 The  People's  Atlas  of  the  World  g^E!PJKff&5iflJ 

 GemS    frOm    the.   POetS      (Contains  OTCr*)0  poems  and  pictures.) 

 History   Of  the  "United   StateS     (Contain,  over  000  pages  and  240  illustrations.) 


.Pictures  of  All  Countries  ^Z^Z^J^:!l£!™°m 


1  world  ) 


Send  75  Cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year  and 
choose  either  ONE  of  these  Premiums: 

 BEAUTIES  AND  WONDERS  OF  LAND  AND  SEA.  ttSS.'S 


.SET  OF  SIX  SILVER-PLATED  TEASPOONS.  ^X^n^r™ lelto' 


FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio : 

Inclosed  find  cents  for  Farm  and 

Fireside  Soxne/l<YearS  and  Mie  ONE  premium  marked 
with  an  X  to  be  sent  Free,  postage  paid,  to 


Name 


Post-office.. 


County   State.. 


♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 
♦ 


The  new  post-office  money-order  costs  3  cents,  and  is  an  absolutely  safe 
way  to  send  money.  Postage-stamps  will  be  accepted  if  for  every  20  cents  in 
stamps  you  add  one-cent  stamp  extra,  because  we  must  sell  postage-stamps  at  a 
loss.  Silver,  when  sent  through  the  mail,  should  be  carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  or 
strong  paper,  so  it  will  not  wear  a  hole  through  the  envelop  and  get  lost. 

R-Sept-l-95-F.  &  F. 


A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 

ETf\v  ■/!  art  i^Aiite  We  will  send  any  5  of  the  above  books,  and  Farm  and 
rUl  *T \J  VCHlS  Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  40  cents. 

J'ersons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  lake  advantage  of  these  offers,  and  their  subscriptions  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  dale  on  the  yellow  label. 
Postage  paid  hy  „9  in  each  ca.e.  For  ^y^^e^p^m^b^Ynd  address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,   Springfield,  OhlO. 


AAA  A444AAA4  A  A44AA4A4  A  AAAAAAAA  A  A  •«  AAA  AAA  A  A  A  A4<iA 
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IF  YOU  DO  NOT  WANT  TO  CUT  THIS  BLANK  OUT,  SEND  YOUR  ORDER  IN  A  LETTER. 
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EVERY  FARMER  ,,„,«„„.. 

interested  in  fencing.  Whether  intending  to 
purchase  or  not,  drop  us  a  card  and  we  will 
mail  a  copy  of  our  1895  catalogue. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  30  locust  ST.,      TREMONT,  ILL. 

Handy  Cobbler  $2.00 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Soldcriug  Materials. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  $£.  70. 

$1  Outfit  Includes 
*^Harness  Repair  Tools. 

38  articles,  worth  singly  g6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ills. 
Catalogue  free.   Agents  wanted. 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  X  Mofine,  HI. 
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Shipped  anywhere 
lC.O.D.  Saving  you 
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"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

38  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
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Power  Leverage  64  to  1  vggJ'  STEEL 
Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO..  1116  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 

BEST 

COOKER 

made.  Write  for  full 
information. 

MITCHELL 
MACHINE  CO., 
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"QUAKER  CITY 

GRINDING  MILL 

For  CORN  and  COBS, 
FEED, and  TABLE 

MEAL.  Improved  for  "M-"*. 
Send  for  all  mills  advertised. 
Keep  the  beet — return  all  others. 

A.W.  STRAUB&CO. 

and  41  8.  Jefferson  St.,  Chicago  111. 


CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 
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and  full  particulars. 
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THOMPSON'SBANNER 
ROOT 
CUTTER 

(Hand  <t  Power.) 
Cuts  all  kinds  of 
roots  and  vege- 
tables for  Stock 
Feeding.  Only 
machine  made 
with  self-feed- 
er. Warrant- 
ed to  do  per- 
fect work.  Feed 
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THE  KEYSTONE 
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World's  Fair 
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Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
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Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 
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UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL 

From  3  H.  P. 
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ENGINES  , 
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Specially  adapted  and  largely 
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Mills, etc..  affording  be6t  power 
for  least  money.  Send  for  pam- 
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for  your 
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and  Fodder  Shredder. 
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UCKEYE 
FORCE 

PUMP. 

HAS  NO  EQUAL 

Works  easy  and  throws 
a  constant  stream.  Never 
freezes  in  winter.  Over 
300,000  in  use  and  giving 
universal  satisfaction. 
Send  for  circulars  andm  | 
prices,  giving  depth  of| 
well.  Beware  of  Imitations. 

MAST,  F00S  &  GO. 

SPRINGFIELD,  0. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  the 
Iron  Turbine  and  Columbia 
Steel  Wind  Engines.Steel  Der- 
ricks, Power  Mills,  Lift 
Pumps,  Tank  &  Spray  Pumps, 
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Fertilizers  for  Fall  Crops 

should  contain  a  high  percentage  of  Potash  to 

insure  the  largest  yield  and  a  permanent  enrichment 
of  the  soil. 

Write  for  our  "Farmers'  Guide,"  a  142-page  illustrated  book.  It 
is  brim  full  of  useful  information  for  farmers.  It  will  be  sent  free,  and 
will  make  and  save  you  money.  Address, 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 
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BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  ON  EARTH 
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and  chicken  tight.  A  man' 
and  boy  can  make  from  40  to 
60rodsaday.  OverSOstyles. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
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MILK  and  DELIVERY  WACONS. 
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than  ever  before.  Send  for  our  catalogue  and  see  if  we  can't  save 
you  at  least  one  hired  man's  wages. 
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by  employing  the  most  approved  methods  and 
using  the  most  Improved  tools. 
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sults. If  you  want  to 
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Deere  &  Co.,  Mfrs.,  Moiine,  hi. 


SUCCESS  ONE  HORSE 

TREAD  POWER 

j  is  the  most  elm- 
pie  arid  durable 
in  construction. 
It  is  full  size  and 
has  a  perfect 
speed  governor, 
making  it  the 
cheapest  and 
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tory power  for 
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also  run  our  Hero  Feed  Cutters,  Corn  Shellers,  Wood 
Saws,  an  Emery  Wheel,  or  other  small  machines.  We 
manufacture  the  celebrated  Direct  Strobe  **Goodhue" 
Wind  Mills,  Galvanized  Steel,  or  Wood,  forpumplnie 
or  power,  with  galvanized  steel  towers.  Absolute 
warranty  on  all  goods.   Send  for  catalogue, 

APPLETON  MFC.  CO.,   Batavia,  III. 
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Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

HENGH  &  DROMGOLD'S  ~ 

Potato  Digger 


Agents  Wanted. 


Makeshift  Fences 
Make  Shiftless  Farmers 

Not  only  that,  but  they  have  a  demor- 
alizing effect  on  the  live  stock  of  the  farm. 
Here  is  a  sample.  Three  respectable  looking  ; 
cows,  in  a  good  sized  pasture,  each  cow  with  j 
a  yoke  on  her  neck  as  large  as  a  hen-coop. 
Comfortable  outfit  for  hot  weather!!  That 
farmer  has  evidently  been  monkeying  with 
fences  "just  as  good  as  the  Page." 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  Adrian, Mich.  | 


Farmer's  Sons 


Threshers  and  Others ! 

WHY  REMAIN  IDLE  HALF  THE  YEAB  ? 

BUT  ONE  OF  OUR  WELL  DRILLING  MA- 
CHINES AND  TWATTB!  MORE  IN  3  MONTHS 
THAN  YOU  CAN  AT  ANY  OTHER  BUSINESS 
IN  A  YEAR  1  LATEST  AND  BEST  I 

•yuv.  GREATEST  MONEY  MAKERS  OP  THE 
AGE  t  Send  3  stamps  for  Catalogue. 

LOO  WHS  &  NYMAN,  TIFFIN,  OHIO. 


Positively  the  aim 
plest,  neatest, 
most  effective  &  cheap* 
est  Potato  Digger  on 

the  market.  Willaig] 
more  potatoes  in  a( 
day   than  any 
other  digger  for 
the  price. 

HENCH  &  DROMGOLD,  JMfg's,  York, Pa 
HENCH  &  DROMGOLD'S 

FORCE  FEED 

Brain  &  Fertilizer 

DRILL 


Positively  the  neatest,  lightest  and  strongest 
grain  drill  on  the  market.  Many  points  of  supe- 
riority: it  is  geared  from  the  centre.  The  quantity 
of  grain  and  fertilizer  to  be  sown  to  the  acre  can  be 
changed  while  in  operation  without  the  use  of 
different  gear  wheels  as  in  most  other  drills.  Fully 
guaranteed.  Positively  accurate  in  quantity  to 
the  acre.  Give  one  a  trial  and  be  convinced.  Agents 
wanted.  Circulars  free  upon  application.  Address 
HENCH  &  DRDillGOLDj  lUig's,  York, Pa. 
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We  have  bought  the  snbscrip- 
v-  1    tiofl  list  of  The  Clover  Leaf,  and 
beginning  October  1st  issue  we 
g*A   will  guarantee  a  circulation  of 

310,000  COPIES  EACH  ISSUE 

AS  FOLLOWS : 
125,000   Copies   in   the  Eastern 


£4 


%■ 


Edition. 

125  000   Copies  in  the  Western 
Edition. 

30  000  Copies  in  the  New  York 
Farm  and  Fireside. 


I 

I  i  30  000  Copies  in  the  Illinois 
Fjj        '  Farm  and  Fireside. 

If  With  more  than  1,500,000  regular 
^  readers, 

Farm  and  Fireside 

Has  earned  the  title  of 


Monarch  of  the  World's 
tf|  Rural  Press. 


In  the  ISFort/t  American  Review  for  Sep- 
tember Professor  Robert  H.  Thurston 
illustrates  the  "Trend  of  National  Progress" 
by  diagrams.  "If  we  can  trace  the  line  of 
progress  during  the  immediate  past,  if 
we  are  able  to  follow  it  during  past  cen- 
turies or  bygone  ages,  we  may  lay  down 
upon  the  chart  the  line  of  its  earlier 
course,  to  date,  and  we  can  see  at  once 
what  .must  inevitably  be  the  direction, 
the  ratey  the  distance  gained,  in  any  stated 
time  in  the  immediate  future,  provided 
new  and  catastrophic  phenomena  do  not, 
by  their  unexpected  aud  unforeseeable 
action,  invalidate  all  prophecy.  Given  the 
curve  of  human  progress,  in  any  field,  as 
representing  the  immediate  past,  the 
immediate  future  becomes  knowable  with 
a  degree  of  accuracy  and  certainty,  which 
is  the  greater  as  the  forces  and  the  masses 
affected  by  them  are  the  greater." 

From  a  number  of  charts  illustrating 
the  trend  of  national  progress  in  growth, 
in  wealth,  in  knowledge  and  in  power, 
we  select  two  illustrating  the  accumula- 
tion and  distribution  of  wealth.  "Fig.  1 
exhibits  the  growth  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States  as  the  product  of  the  incon- 
;  eeivable  physical  power  applied  by  our 
people  to  its  production.  The  lower  curve 
and  the  lower  left-hand  scales  illustrate  the 
total  wealth  of  the  nation,  and  its  growth 
from  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while 
the  dotted  lines  indicate  the  future  probable 
growth.  From  1820  or  1830,  wealth  has 
been  rapidly  increasing  with  an  accelerated 
ratio.  That  is  to  say,  from  the  date  of  the 
perfection  of  Watt's  steam-engine  and  its 
application  to  mills  and  factories,  and  to 
steamboats  and  railroads,  wealth  has 
accumulated  with  a  continually  increasing- 
rate  of  accumulation.  From  $2,000,000,000 
in  1820,  it  has  come  to  be  $65,000,000,000  in 
1S90,  and  it  may  be  expected  to  become 
fifty  per  cent  more  in  1900,  and  to  double 
in  the  next  quarter  of  a  century.    But  the 


upper,  curve,  of  which  the  quantities  are 
reduced  to  dollars  per  capita,  is  a  better 
index  of  our  progress  and  its  trend.  The 
right-hand  scale  applies  here. 

"The  wealth  per  inhabitant  was  but  $200 
per  capita  in  1820;  it  was  $1,000  in  1890;  is 
now  $1,120,  and  will  be  $1,200  in  1900.  The 
smooth  and  steady  curvature  of  the  line 
indicates  that  we  may  expect  this  gain  to 
continue  indefinitely  into  the  coming 
•  decades  at  least,  and  that  with  wise 
administration  of  the  government,  with 
repression  of  economic  heresies  and  follies, 
and  with  continued  industry  and  growing 
intelligence  as  the  outcome  of  more  and 
more  general  and  complete  education,  our 
people  may  anticipate  a  total  wealth  of 
$2,000  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
the  community,  within  the  first  quarter  of 
the  new  century. 

"Fig.  2  shows  how  wages  are  and  will  be 
distributed  out  of  this  wealth  production. 
Before  1860  the  wages  were  what  we  should 
to-day  think  very  low,  but  since  the 
institution  of  the  embargo  by  the  civil 
war,  and  the  partial  embargo  of  the  late 
war-tariff,  all  wages  have  been  steadily 
and  rapidly  climbing,  with  that  same 
acceleration  of  rate  of  gain  which  has  been 
everywhere  else  observed.  Almost  five 
times  as  much  is  paid  out  as  wages  each 
year  as  is  measured"  off  as  the  total  capital 
of  the  country  at  the  time. 

"But  the  striking  and  encouraging  fact 
is  exhibited  in  the  upper  of  these  two 
curves.  The  wages  paid  each  operative, 
less  than  $300  in  1860,  is  nearly  $600  to-day, 
and  will  be  above  $600  per  annum  in  1900* 
if  nothing  occurs  to  disturb  our  present 
prosperity  arid  the  condition  of  progress. 
In  a  few  years'  more  the  wages  paid,  on  the 
average,  per  individual  worker,  will  be  as 
great  as  to-day  supports  the  average  well- 
to-do  family.   Of  all  our  curves,  this  is  one 
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Growth  op  Wealth  of  United  States. 
Fig.  1. 

of  the  most  rapid  in  its  rise, 'and  this 
means  that  the  distribution  of  wealth  is 
continually  coming  to  be  more  and  more 
equalized,  ahd  that  the  average  day  laborer 
and  the  workman  of  every  grade  will 
continually  profit  more  and  more,  and  will 
gain  constantly  a  larger  and  a  larger  share 
of  its  distribution.  Wealth  will  be  more 
and  more  equally  distributed,  just  so  long 
as  present  social  and  economic  conditions 
are  maintained  in  a  wholesome  and  un- 


crippled state.  The  working  people  of  the 
United  States  are  rapidly  taking  possession 
of  its  wealth,  as  they  always  have  held 
possession  of  its  policy  and  its  legislation. 
In  fact1,  while  we  may  boast  many  million- 
aires, as  we  boast  of  an  occasional  giant 
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stalk  of  corn  or  tall  wheat-straw,  it  is  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  the  average  working 
citizen,  of  whom  we  must  think  as  the 
makers  of  the  nation  and  the  creators  of 
its  wealth.  It  is  the  average  citizen,  no 
less,  who  possesses  that  wealth  and  who 
directs  the  progress  of  the  nation." 

P resident  Roosevelt,  of  the  board  of 
police  commissioners  of  New  York 
City,  in  concluding  an  artiole  on  the 
"Enforcement  of  Law,"  in  the  Forum  for 
September,  said:  "In  the  end  we  shall 
win,  in  spite  of  the  open  opposition  of  the 
forces  of  evil,  in  spite  of  the  surrender  of 
the  weakly  good,  if  only  we  stand  squarely 
and  fairly  on  the  platform  of  the  honest 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
if  Ave  were  to  face  defeat  instead  of  victory, 
that  would  not  alter  our  convictions,  and 
would  not  cause  us  to  flinch  one  hair's 
breadth  from  the  course  we  have  been 
pursuing.  There  ai  e  is  too  dear  to  be 
paid  even  for  victory.  We  would  ratb-ta 
face  defeat  as  a  f  onsequence  of  .honestly 
enforcing  the  law  than  wjTi  a  suicidal 
triumph  by  a  corrupt  coaoivance  at  its 
violation." 

They  have  lot  had  t o  face  defeat.  They 
have  alreadj  won.  The  struggle  to  en-, 
force  the  e>  ise  lav  s  in  New  York  City, 
which  attrf  fed  the  attention  of  the  whole 
nation,  ha>  beer  suddenly  ended  by  the 
'surrender  if  th  Liquor  Dealers' Associ- 
ation. Th  -asso  lation  has  even  gone  farther 
than  to  -  lop  lighting  enforcement  of  the 
law.  It  ias  adopted  a  resolution  that  all 
its  me'  ioei'f-  shall  close  their  places  of  , 
busine  on  Sunday,  and  any  member  who 
shall  erf  iter  keep  his  place  of  business 
open,  n  \  •  >  lation  of  this  resolution  and  in 
violin  on  T  the  law,  shall  forfeit,  all  his 
righ  i  ^,  p:i  vil^ges  and  benefits  as  a  member 
of  nio  association. 

'  on  •  utenng  office,"  said  President 
}  iosel.lt,  "we  found  what  jndeed  had 

ng  b»  n  a  matter  of  common  notoriety- 
hat  Virious  laws,  and  notably  the  excise 
la  v,  f  ere  rigidly  enforced  against  people 


who  had  no  political  pull,  or  who  possessed 
sufficient  means  to  buy  off  the  high  officials 
who  controlled,  or  who  had  influence  in 
the  police  department.  All  that  we  did 
was  to  enforce  these  laws,  not  against 
some  wrong-doers,  but  honestly  and  im- 
partially against  all  wrong-doers." 

This  triumph  in  New  York  for  municipal 
reform  and  the  enforcement  of  law  demon- 
strates what  can  be  done  in  every  city  of 
the  land.  Certainly  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people  are  in  favor  of  the 
enforcement  of  all  just  laws  honestly  and 
impartially,  and  will  hold  in  high  honor 
such  men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whq- 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and 
fulfil  their  sworn  duties  of  office. 


In  a  recent  address  at  Chicago,  Keir 
Hardie,  the  British  socialist,  said,  "In 
the  year  1890,  according  to  the  best  returns 
available,  only  seventeen  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  produced  by  the  level-headed,  vig- 
orous, sei^HDle-artisrf^^  "6i~ "Ame-tiea  found 
its  way  into  their  pockets,  whereas  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  that  wealth  went  to  the  idle 
owners  of  land  aud  capital."  Commenting 
on  this  specimen  of  socialist  fallacies,  the 
Chicago  Tribune  says:  "The  total  value  of 
manufactured  products  for  the  census  year 
1890  was  9,372  millions  of  dollars.  The  cost 
of  the  raw  material  used  was  3,162  millions 
of  dollars.  Therefore,  the  wealth  produced 
by  the  labor  of  artisans  on  those  raw  ma- 
terials amounted  to  4,210  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Of  that  product  the  'artisans  got  in 
the  shape  of  wages  2,283  millions  of  dollars, 
or  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  instead  of 
seventeen  per  cent.  Out  of  the  1,927  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  which  the  artisans  did  not 
get,  had  to  be  paid  the  cost  of  finding  mar- 
kets for  goods  and  taxes,  insurance,  and 
other  expenses  of  carrying  on  business. 
What  remained  was  the'reward  not  of  'idle 
capital,'  but  of  the  mental  ability  which 
could  use  capital  productively.  But  for  the 
business  skill  which  conducts  great  enter- 
prises, the  earnings  of  the  artisans  in  1890 
would  have  been  but  a  trifle  of  what  they 
were.  Hardie  is  dissatisfied  because  the 
working-men  did  not  get  all  that  was  pro- 
duced, though  they  produced  only  a  por- 
tion of  it." 

^> 

I.s  it  not  a  sign  of  better  things  in  woman 
that  so  many  have  plead  for  the  release 
of  Barberi,  the  Italian  murderess?  If  so 
long  ago  the  Man  of  Sorrows  could  pity 
and  release  one  'who  sinned,  have  we  not 
been  very  long  in  following  his  example? 
And  if  it  has  only  been  the  fear  of  conse- 
quences that  has  kept  woman  pure,  ought 
I  there  not  be  an  equal  fear  to  keep  our  boys 
pure?  With  reform  at  high  tide,  surely  the 
coming  generation  of  boys  should  be 
raised  on  the  equal  purity  system.  But 
from  whom  should  we  expect  them  to 
look  for  the  example,  their  mother  or  their 
father? 

•<^- 

\  correction.— In  the  September  1st 
number  we  published  an  extract  from 
a  veterinary  journal  which  stated  that  the 
veterinary  department  of  the  Ohio  State 
University  had  been  closed.  President 
Canfield  asks  us  to  correct  this  report.  He 
says  that  the  veterinary  department  has 
not  been  closed;  that  the  only  change  for 
the  coming  year  is  that  made  by  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Detmers,  and  that  his  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  his  former  assistants, 
Dr.  Fischer  and  Dr.  White. 
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FARM  AND  FIRESIDE, 

Springfield,  Ohio. 


The  home  for  the  ramie  industry  iu  the 
United  States  is  in  the  Gulf  states  and  Cal- 
ifornia. "While  great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  past  few  years,"  concludes  the 
report,  "it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  time 
has  come  for  ramie  to  take  its  place  at 
once  with  the  great  staples  as  a  money 
crop.  But  the  time  has  come  for  farmers 
to  experiment  seriously  with  its  culture, 
in  order  to  become  familiar  with  the 
growth  of  the  plant  and  to  secure  roots  for 
future  planting  on  a  larger  scale." 


you  borrow  a  neighbor's  tool  or  other 
article,  and  keep  it,  you  violate  the  com- 
mandment that  says,  "Thou  shall  u<.t 
steal;"  for  it  is  stealing,  and  without 
justification  whatever. 


Remedy  for 


NOTES  ON  RURAL  AFFAIRS. 


Lending  and 


A  friend  asks  me  to 
say  something  about 
Borrowing.  the  borrowing  habit,  so 
prevailing  in  many  neighborhoods.  Let 
me  state,  first,  that  I  value  the  entente 
cordiale,  that  is,  good  feeling  and  good 
will  among  neighbors,  very  highly,  and 
possibly  to  an  excess.  For  this  reason,  I 
am  always  willing  to  lend  to  my  neighbors 
and  friends  anything  (or  almost  anything) 
they  have  the  heart  to  ask  for.  On  rare 
occasions,  when  I  find  myself  in  need  of  a 
tool  that  I  do  not  have,  and  that  I  know 
my  nearest  neighbor  possesses,  I  will  get 
the  loan  of  it.  But  I  seldom  feel  easy 
over  it.  It  seeuis  almost/like  trespass,  and 
I  surely  consider  my  neighbor  justified  to 
come  to  me  for  a  tool  or  other  thing  ten 
times  in  return  for  the  one  instance  of  my 
borrowing. 


"Never  a  borrower 

nor  a  lender  be." 
Borrowing  Habit.   Tnis  is  a  ul(Jst 

cellent  rule.  It  does  not  forbid  one  to 
render  aid  to  a  neighbor,  nor  to  receive 
aid  from  him,  in  rare  instances.  But  it 
forbids  the  borrowing  and  lending  habit. 
The  way  I  would  manage,  if  I  had  neigh- 
bors that  are  chronic  borrowers,  is  as 
follows:  Keep  a  regular  book  of  "loan 
accounts,"  with  a  credit  and  debit  side. 
When  a  neighbor  comes  after  the  loan  of 
any  article,  large  or  small,  open  a  "loan 
account''  with  him,  and  put  the  article 
loaned  down  against  him,  also  giving  its 
value.  Let  your  neighbor  see  this,  too, 
and  tell  him  that  you  charge  the  value 
of  the  article,  to  his  account.  When  he 
returns  the  article,  give  him  credit  for  it, 
and  its  full  value.  If  the  article  is 
damaged,  or  parts  of  it  lost,  keep  the 
amount  standing  as  a  charge  againstthim. 
If  he  borrows  sugar,  or  tea,  or  flour,  be 
sure  that  it  is  properly  weighed  out  to 
him,  and  the  proper  charge  entered  in  his 
accouift.  Possibly  this  formal  way  of 
bookkeeping  may  make  him  mire  careful 
in  the  fnture;  but  if  it  does  not,  aud  he 


of  potash  in  the  same  manner— all  broadcast 
after  planting  (a  mixed  crop— corn,  pota- 
toes, beans,  etc.)  Last  year  already  trie 
crops  were  noticeably  the  besY  on  the  por- 
tions which  received  the  applications.  This 
year  the  effects  on  the  corn  and  potatoes 
are  still  more  marked.  The  center  strip, 
which  received  no  potash,  looks  this  year 
as  if  the  crops  were  cut  down,  or  dried  up, 
while  they  are  quite  respectable  at  both 
ends,  where  the  applications  had  been 
made.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  supposed  this  soil  to  be  well  supplied 
with  potash.  Evidently  the  muriate  shows 
as  good  results  as  the  sulphate.  The  pota- 
toes last  year  were  of  equally  good  quality 
at  both  ends.  I  will  give  to  these  potash 
fertilizers  other  extensive  trials  next  year. 

T.  Gp.einek. 


The  Advertisers  in  this  Paper. 

We  believe  that  all  the  advertisements  in 
this  paper  are  from  reliable  firms  or  business 
men,  and  do  not  intentionally  or  knowingly 
insert  advertisements  from  any  but  reliable 
parties;  if  subscribers  find  any  of  them  to  be 
otherwise  we  should  be  glad  to  know  it. 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  answering 
advertisements,  as  advertisers  often  have  dif- 
ferent things  advertised  in  several  papers. 


Alfalfa, 


Borrowing, 

where  Justified. 


Is  the  title  of  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  31,  published 
or  Lucerne,  for  free  distribution  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washingto-H,  P.  C-  The  wonderful 
growth  made  by  alfalfa  during  the  late 
POriod  of  excessive  drought  in  the  ex- 
periment patches  scattered  through  the 
middle  states  attracted  much  attention. 
With  pastures  brown  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
the  sight  of  a  green  patch  of  alfalfa  i 
growing  right  along  was  enough  to  make 
any  farmer  wish  for  a  field  of  it.  This 
pamphlet  tells  where  and  how  it  can  be 
profitably  raised.  Let  every  farmer  de- 
sirous of  the  information  send  for  a  copy. 


Ramie. 


In  the  report  recently  published 


As  an  exception, 
borrowing  among 
neighbors  may  be 
perfectly  justifiable.  "We  should  help  one 
another  to  bear  the  burdens  of  life. 
I  think  this  is  one  of,  the  great 
privileges  of  man,  to  help  a  brother 
or  sister  w*ho  is  in  trouble,  or  to 
ask  for  sympathy  and  aid  when  we  ^jf 
are  in  trouble  ourselves.  This 
helps  to  smooth  the  rough  places  in  the 
path  of  life,  and  makes  this  earthly 
existence  endurable.  A  person  may  be 
ever  so  wealthy  and  influential,  yet  he  will 
find  himself  now  and  then  in  the  situation 
to  accept  a  neighbor's  assistance  or  good 
offices,  to  borrow  his  time,  or  his  goods,  or 
even  his  thoughts  or  brains.  A  little 
aeciisnt;  or  s?me  unusual  occurrence, 
may  make  the  use  of  a  tool  or  other 
article  desirable  or  necessary.  An  imple- 
ment may  break  or  get  out  of  repair,  or 
there  may  be  an  unusual  demand  for  some 
staple  article,  or  the  supply  run  short 
unexpectedly.  We  cannot  always  run  to 
town,  perhaps  miles,  especially  in  the 
hurry  of  the  wrork.  Neighbors  can  often 
do  a  great  deal  to  help  one  another  in  such 
cases  without  inconvenience  or  loss.  Bor- 
rowing then  is  justified,  if  it  is  borrowing, 
and  not  appropriating. 


by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture on  the  "Cultivation  of  Ramie  in  the 
United  States,"  it  has  been  the  aim  to  tell 
the  wrhole  story  of  ramie,  the  discouraging 
features  of  the  industry  as  well  as  its 
possibilities,  in  ordar  that  farmers  desiring 
to  take  up  its  culture  may  do  so  under- 
standingly. 

"The  fiber  of  ramie,"  says  the  report,  "is 
strong  and  durable,  is  of  all  fibers  least 
affected  by  moisture,  and  from  these  char- 
acteristics must  take  first  rank  in  value  as 
a  textile  substance.  It  has  three  times 
the  strength  of  Russian  hemp,  while  its 
filaments  can  be  separated  almost  to  the 
fineness  of  silk.  In  manufacture  it  has 
been  spun  on  various  forms  of  textile 
machinery,  also  used  in  connection  with 
cotton,  wool  and  silk,  and  can  be  employed 
as  a  substitute  in  certain  forms  of  man- 
ufacture for  all  these  textiles,  arid  for  flax 
also,  where  elasticity  is  not  essential.  It 
likewise  produces  superior  paper,  the  fine- 
ness and  close  texture  of  its  pulp  making 
it  a  most  valuable  bank-note  paper.  In 
England,  France,  Germariy,  Austria,  and 
in  our  own  country  to  an  experimental 
extent,  the  fiber  has  also  been  woven  into 
a  great  variety  of  fabrics,  covering  the 
widest  range  of  uses,  such  as  lace,  lace 
curtains,  handkerchiefs,  cloth,  or  white 
'  goods  resembling  fine  linen,  dress-goods, 
napkins,  table  damask,  table-covers,  bed- 
spreads, drapery  for  curtains  or  lambre- 
quins, plush,  and  even  carpets  and  fabrics 
suitable  for  clothing.  The  fiber  can  be 
dyed  in  all  desirable  shades  or  colors,  some 
examples  having  the  luster  and  brilliancy 
of  silk.  In  China  and  Japan  the  fiber  is 
extracted  by  hand  labor;  it  is  not  only 
manufactured  into  cordage,  fish-lines, 
nets  and  similar  coarse  manufactures,  but 
woven  into  the  finest  and  most  beautiful 
fabrics." 


In     many  instances 
Borrowing  , 

borrowing  is  a  con- 

and  Stealing.  venieut  an(j  safe  way 
of  stealing.  .There  is  only  a  small  share 
of  exaggeration  in  the  jokes  about  the 
borrowed  umbrella  that  never  returns.  A 
neighbor  comes  to  borrow  a  tool,  or  a 
ladder,  or  something  of  that  sort.  In  rare 
cases  the  borrowed  article  is  returned 
immediately.  In  most  cases  the  borrower 
keeps  it  until  some  convenient  chance  to 
return  it,  or  more  usually  until  the  owner 
asks  for  its  return.  In  many  cases  the 
loan  is  entirely  forgotten.  The  owner 
may  not  want  to  use  it  for  some  time,  and 
if  he  does,  he  has  no  idea  where  it  is.  He 
may  have  a  faint  idea  that  it  is  borrowed  | 
by  somebody,  but  he  cannot  remember 
who  among  the  number  of  chronic  bor- 
rowers in  the  vicinity  got  it.  In  the 
meantime  the  borrower  has  and  uses  the 
article  right  along  like  his  own,  and  finally 
perhaps  imagines  that  it  always  was  his 
property.  It  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common or  particularly  remarkable  thing 
if  a  loaned  cup  of  salt  or  sugar,  or  a  few 
drawings  of  tea  or  coffee,  or  a  little  flour,  i 
etc.,  are  never  returned.  The  borrower  is 
so  much  ahead,  and  the  lender  is  so-much 
out — that  is  all.  I  don't  see  wherein  this 
style  of  borrowing  differs  from  actual 
stealing.  \ 

^  -    x-j!  There  are  people  who 

Unjustifiable  ,  ■      ,  . 

make  a   regular  busi- 
Borrowing.    ness   of'  thig    sty)e  of 

borrowing,  and  they  do  this  simply 
because  it  is  an  easy  way  out  of  a  difficulty, 
aud  perhaps  because  it  pays.  If  a  shiftless 
person  is  out  of  sugar,  and  out  of  money, 
too,  to  enable  him  to  buy  it,  how  easy  to 
go  to  a  neighbor  who  is  known  to  buy  his 
sugar  by  the  barrel,  and  borrow  a  pailful. 
The  difficulty  is  in  paying  it  back.  Wiien 


Alfalfa  Seedling,  Six  Weeks  Old. 

does  not  feel  ashamed  of  the  frequent 
entries,  you  may  bring  him  to  terms  by 
requiring  frequent  settlements.  Show  him 
the  book  account,  and  how  much  he  is  in 
arrears  about  returning  things;  aud  in 
most  cases  there  will  be  a  gradual  cessation 
of  his  borrowing  visits.  On  the  other 
hand,  put  down  just  as  carefully  whatever 
you  borrow  from  your  neighbor.  It  will 
serve  as  a  reminder.  It  will  make  you 
feel  ill  at  ease  when  you  have  to  make 
entries  against  yourself  somewhat  fre- 
quently, and  it  may  also  serve  to  cure  you 
of  the  borrowing  habit.  Better  never  let 
it  become  a  habit. 


Potash 


"Better  crops  result  from 
the  use  of  fertilizers  rich 
for  Crops.  hl  potash.  Most  fertilizers 
sold  do  not  contain  sufficient  potash  to 
insure  the  best  results."  I  quote  this 
from  an  advertisement  which  for  some 
time  .has  appeared,  above  the  signature  of 
the  German  Kali  Works,  in  all  leading 
agricultural  papers.  It  reminds  me  that 
I  owe  them  a  little  puff.  Some  time  ago 
I  mentioned  them  in  these  columns  in  a 
rather  fault-finding  manner;  this  time  I 
can  say  that  I  have  had  some  experience, 
this  year  and  last,  which  tends  to  prove 
that  sometimes  "better  crops"  do  result 
from  the  use  of  fertilizers  rich  in  potash. 
Last  year,  on  one  side  of  a  two-acre  field  I 
applied  muriate  of  potash  at  the  rate  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
acre ;  on  the  other  side  I  applied  sulphate 


Virginia  Grey      The   fal"mer  wh°  does 
not    experiment  with 
Winter  Oats,  nntried  varieties  of 
|  grains,  vegetables,  grasses  and  other  farm 
!  products,  so  as  to  determine  whether  they 
I  are  more  profitable  than  those  previously 
grown   by  him,  loses  very  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  farm  life. 

The  great  agricultural  valpe  of  the  win- 
ter oat  has  been  recognized  throughout  the 
cotton-growing  states  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  but  it  was  only  a  few  years  ago 
that  they  M  ere  found  to  be  hardy  iu  the 
states  of  Virginia,  Delaware  and  Maryland. 
In  these  states  they  are  rapidly  supersed- 
ing the  spring-sown  oats,  which  so  often 
prove  a  failure,  owing  to  the  frequency 
of  a  protracted  spell  of  dry  weather  just 
previous  to  or  during  the  time  of  heading 
out. 

*  *  *  {  ''jJSulsl 

The  practical  advantages  of  sowing  win- 
ter oats  instead  of  spring  oats,  briefly  sum- 
marized, are  the  following: 

They  are  about  as  certain  as  any  other 
fall-sown  grain  crop.  The  regular  yearly 
yield  is  nearly  or  quite  double,  and  the 
grain  weighs  eight  to  ten  pounds  more  to 
the  measured  bushel;  they  are  hardy  as 
far  north  as  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude 
except  on  or  near  the  summits  of  the 
mountain  ranges.  They  can  be  sown  a 
little  earlier  or  about  the  same  time  and 
fertilized  in  the  same  way  as  winter  wheat. 
They  can  be  pastured  in  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring,  and  when  cut  in  full  bloom, 
they  make  excellent  hay.  They  are  free 
from  the  attacks  of  the  fly  and  of  rust; 
they  measurably  prevent  surface  washing 
on  steep  hillsides;  they  can  be  harvested  a 
few  days  earlier  than  wheat;  they  possess  a 
stiff  straw,  and  stand  up  w  ell  where  the 
spring  varieties  would  be  likely  to  fall 
down  and  lodge. 

They  are  certainly  worthy  of  a  trial  by 
hundreds  of  readers  of  the  Farm  and  Fire- 
side. The  best  seed  for  trial  can  be  ob- 
tained of  seedsmen  in  the  leading  cities  in 
the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland  and  Vhv 
ginia. 

*  *  * 

Sow  from  one  and  one  half  to  two 
bushels,  owing  to  the  time  of  seeding  and 
the  quality  of  the  soil  and  amount  of  fer- 
tilizer used.  West  of  the  Alleghanies, 
where  the  mercury  falls  as  low  as  twenty- 
five  to  twenty-eight  degrees  below  zero, 
a  top-dressing  of  good  barn-yard  manure 
scattered  over  the  surface  during  the  win- 
ter will  be  of  advantage  also  in  promoting 
tillering,  or  stooling,-as  well  as  to  insure  a 
good  stand  of  spring-sown  red  clover  or 

grasses  for  hay  or  pasture. 

( 

*>^f  * 

The  practical  results  of  growing  the  win- 
ter oats  are  shown  by  the  followiug  re- 
ports: A  Kent  county,  Delaware,  farmer 
informs  me  that  the  yield  in  his  neighbor- 
hood ranges  from  fifty  to  seventy-five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  each  bushel  weighing 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty-five  pounds, 
making  it  the  most  profitable  of  the  grain 
crops.  In  Fauquier  county,  Virginia,  B.  F. 
Coekrille  raised  1,202  bushels  of  winter  oats 
on  twenty-one  acres  of  land,  or  at  the 
rate  of  over  fifty-eight  bushels  to  the  acre. 
At  the  price  of  winter  oats  last  year,  this 
would  have  paid  §28.50  an  acre  for  the 
land. 

*  *  * 

On  account  of  the  rapid  increase  in  for- 
eign countries  of  the  acreage  devoted  to 
the  production  of  wheat,  there  is  but  little 
doubt  that  it  will  pay  American  farmers  to 
lessen  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat  aud  in- 
crease the  acreage  of  winter  oats,  as  well  as 
for  the  additional  reason  that  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  oats  as  food  for 
stock  aud  for  household  use  fully  war- 
rants the  change.  W.  M.  K. 
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FARM  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE. 

The  Potato  Crop  of  1895.— Three 
bushels  of  potatoes  to  each 
inhabitant  of  this  country  is 
all  that  is  consumed  at  a  price 
that  justifies  the  production 
of  the  potato.  This  amount 
includes  all  merchantable  tubers  used 
as  seed.  In  the  last  two  years  we  have 
grown  less  than  two  and  one  half  bushels 
per  inhabitant,  and  this  year's  crop  is  as 
yet  an  unknown  quantity.  The  acreage 
planted  would  have  proven  excessive  in 
a  seasonable  year,  and  the  surplus  would 
have  been  used  as  food  for  stock  or  thrown 
away.  The  extreme  heat,  however,  and 
the  drought  combined  to  limit  the  yield 
this  year,  and  while  prices  will  not  likely 
he  high,  there  will  not  be  any  excessive 
production.  Heat  is  more  detrimental  to 
potato  growing  than  drought,  though  the 
latter  is  bad  enough. 

Harvesting  the  Crop.  —  Satisfactory 
implements  for  digging  potatoes  are  costly, 
but  for  the  small  grower  there  are  now  a 
few  makes  of  cheap  diggers  that  do  pretty 
fair  work.  No  digger  can  do  good  work  in 
a  weedy  field,  and  it  is  best  to  dig  early 
and  medium  varieties  as  soon  as  the  vines 
are  fully  dead  and  the  skin  on  the  tubers 
becomes  tough.  When  they  cannot  be 
marketed  from  the  field,  they  should  be 
stored  in  very  small  ricks  and  covered 
with  straw.  If  they  are  handled  carefully, 
potatoes  may  be  dug  in  August  and  kept 
without  any  loss  other  than  the  rotting  of 
tubers  that  are  cut  or  badly  bruised.  The 
rick  should  be  left  open  the  first  night,  and 
covered  early  the  next  morning.  Potatoes 
in  small  ricks  or  piles  in  the  field  Or  in  an 
orchard  are  safer  than  in  a  cellar  in'very 
hot  weather.  Just  as  soon  as  the  nights 
become  cool,  the  main  crop  of  potatoes  can 
be  dug  and  put  in  bulk  in  car  or  cellar 
with  safety,  though  their  keeping  qualities 
are  better  insured  by  letting  them  go 
through  a  sweat  under  straw  in  small  ricks 
or  piles. 

Potato-boxes.— It  pays  to  have  bushel 
boxes  on  a  farm  that  produces  many  veg- 
etables. These  boxes  may  be  bought  direct 
from  a  factory,  and  are  lighter  and  stronger 
than  home-made  ones.  They  should  hold 
just  a  bushel  when  lever  full,  and  can  be 
set  in  tiers  on  top  of  each  other  in  the 
wagon.  Their  use  lessens  the  labor  in 
handling  a  crop,  and  pays  in  several  ways. 
When  sorting,  each  man  knows  how  much 
he  is  doing,  and  it  is  a  convenience  to 
know  when  a  full  load  is  ready  to  he 
drawn  from  the  field.  In  loading  and  un- 
loading the  labqr  is  reduced  to  the  lowest 
point.  These  boxes  cost  me  about  twenty- 
five  cents  apiece,  freight  included,  when 
put  together  ready  for  use,  but  they  will 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  if  cared  for,  and 
repay  their  cost  every  two  years  in  hand- 
ling twenty  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  and 
some  sweets. 

(  *  *  * 

Selecting  Seed. — I  have  never  found  it 
practicable  to  select  hills  for  seed  before 
digging.  It  seemed  too  big  a  job  when  200 
bushels  were  needed  for  that  purpose.  The 
next  best  thing  is  to  select  seed  for  an  acre 
or  two  of  ground,  and  from  potatoes  grown 
on  this  plat  again  select  the  best  for  the 
"pedigree"  plat  another  year,  using  the  re- 
mainder for  field  planting.  Very  soon  one 
can  have  first-class  stock  and  maintain  it 
without  any  fuss  or  much  extra  labor. 
When  seed  is  high-priced,  it  is  profitable  to 
use  "seconds,"  grown  from  large  seed  for 
the  main  crop,  going  back  to  the  "ped- 
igree" crop  for  seed  the  following  year. 
The  potatoes  intended  for  planting  should 
he  handled  more  carefully  than  many 
growers  seem  to  think  necessary.  I  prefer 
keeping  them  in  a  cellar  until  December, 
when  they  are  taken  out  and  buried.  There 
should  be  a  heavy  covering  of  straw,  then 
six  or  eight  inches  of  earth,  and  after  the 
earth  is  frozen  solid,  another  heavy  cover- 
ing of  straw  should  be  added,  to  keep  the 
frost  in  the  earth.  This  is  a  cheap  form  of 
cold  storage. 

*  *  *  • 

Sorting  and  Marketing.— One  of  the' 
hardest  things  for  some  to  learn  is  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  send  poor  stuff  to  market 
in  the  same  package  with  the  good.  Many 
believe  that  the  good  sells  the  poor,  and  that 
they  are  gainers  by  not  taking  out  the  in- 
I'.'i-ioi-  stuff.  The  truth  is  that  a  poorly 
sorted  product  usually  brings  no  more 
■money  than  the  best  of  il>would  have  sold 
for  by  itself,  and  the  labor  and  expense  of 


taking  or  sending  the  inferior  to  market, 
as  well  as  its  feeding  or  market  valueiat 
home,  is  wholly  lost.  That  is  not  the 
worst  of  it,  as  poorly  sorted  vegetables  or 
fruits  drive  buyers  away  from  the  pro- 
ducer. In  the  case  of  potatoes  I  find  it  best 
to  make  three  grades.  The  best  is  sent  to 
market,  and  brings  full  market  price.  The 
"seconds"  can  be  sold  to  growers  for  seed, 
or  be  used  on  the  farm  when  thought  best 
in  a  year  of  high  prices.  The  third  grade 
makes  good  food  for  stock.  Potatoes 
should  be  fed  raw  to  horses,  cattle  and 
sheep,  and  are  beneficial  to  health.  For 
hogs  and  poultry  they  should  be  cooked. 
When  corn  is  worth  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  I 
believe  that  the  food  value  of  a  limited 
quantity  of  potatoes  is  not  less  than  fifteen 
ceuts  a  bushel. 

Four  years  out  of  five  the  grower  who 
sells  his  potatoes  before  winter  does  the 
best.  Shrinkage  is  heavy,  and  there  is 
risk  of  loss  in  winter  shipments.  When 
potatoes  are  held  from  fall  until  spring, 
the  loss  by  shrinkage  in  weight  and  by  rot 
not  infrequently  exceeds  fifteen  per  cent, 
much  depending  upon  latitude  and  variety. 

David. 

creamseparators. 

Thousands  of  cream-separators  have 
come  into  use  during  the  past  few  years, 
and  the  number  is  certain  to  be  doubled 
during  the  next  six  months.  Few  can 
afford  to  do  without  a  separator,  even 
though  only  a  few  cows'  are  kept,  and  the 
sooner  dairymen  ascertain  their  value,  the 
better.  I  have  longed  to  secure  a  ma- 
chine for  two  years  or  more,  but  already 
possessing  a  high-priced  creamer  of  mod- 
ern construction  and  a  well  of  very  cold 
water,  which  enabled  me  to  obtain  good 
results  in  separating  the  cream  from  the 
skim-milk,  I  delayed.  With  care,  I  left 
but  two  tenths  of  one  per  cent  of  butter 
fat  in  the  milk,  as  shown  by  the  Babcock 
test,  and  had  not  the  unprecedented 
drought  so  affected  the  well  as  to  cut  short 
the  necessary  water  supply,  I  would 
probably  have  continued  with  the  creamer 
at  least  another  year. 


Finding  matters  growing  worse  week  by 
week  as  the  drought  burned  out  the  pas- 
tures, cut  short  the  meadows  and  soiling 
fodder-corn,  I  bought  one  of  the  latest 
machines,  and  am  delighted  with  the 
results.  The  machine  is  very  simple  in 
construction  and  easily  managed.  Instead 
of  a  multiplicity  of  parts  to  wash,  wear 
and  get  out  of  order,  the  bowl  has  but 
three  parts,  and  these  easily  cleaned.  The 
gearing  is  all  incased,  thus  avoiding  danger 
and  being  protected  from  dust  and  mois- 
ture. It  has  a  high  stand — an  advantage 
not  easily  estimated,  as  it  saves  room  and 
at  the  same  time  secures  solidity,  and  thus 
gives  better  results. 

* 

I  first  tried  the  machine  by  using  skim- 
milk,  as  I  feared  to  risk  whole  milk 
the  first  time.  The  skim -milk  had  set  in 
the  creamer  over  night;  the  night  being 
extremely  hot  and  the  supply  of  water  not 
renewed,  it  of  course  was  expected  to  have 
some  cream  remaining  in  it.  After  warm- 
ing to  75  degrees,  it  was  run  through  the 
separator,  and  I  was  surprised  to  obtain 
as  much  cream  as  had  been  already  secured 
by  the  creamer.  The  morning's  milk,  just 
drawn  from  the  cows,  was  then  run 
through,  with  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  cream  secured,  A  sample  of 
the  skim-milk  right  from  the  separator 
was  then  run  through  the  Babcock  test, 
and  scarcely  a  trace  of  butter  fat  could  be 
found — possibly  one  hundredth  of  one  per 
cent,  or  one  part  in  ten  thousand.  At  the 
end  of  one  week  it  was  found  that  the 
yield  of  butter  was  increased  forty  per 
cent.  Had  the  well  at  the  dairy-house 
held  out  in  its  full  supply  of  water,  this 
difference  would  not  have  been  so  great, 
but  it  led  me  to  wonder  how  many  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  butter  is  lost  in  this 
state  each  year  by  those  who  have  neither 
cool  dairy-houses  nor  creamers. 

*  «  * 

While  a  good  dairy-house  will  continue 
to  be  essential  to  those  who  have  sep- 
arators in  affording  a  storage-place  for  the 
cream  and  butter,  the  crocks,  pans,  cans, 
creamers  and  tanks  may  be  used  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  amount  of  work  materi- 
ally decreased.  Where  one  keeps  five  or 
more  cows,  the  increase  in  the  butter  out- 
put by  means  of  a  separator  will  almost 
pay  for  the  machine  in  a  year's  time ;  while 
if  only  two  or  three  cows  are  kept,  it 
would  still  pe  the  part  of  economy  to  buy 


one  of  the  smaller  sizes.  Mine  has  a  capac- 
ity of  three  hundred  pounds  of  milk  per 
hour,  which  is  sufficient  for  any  number 
of  cows  from  five  to  twenty.  Where  a 
greater  number  of  cows  are  kept,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  secure  one  of  six  hundred 
or  more  capacity,  and  run  it  by  means  of 
some  power.  The  improved  hand  sizes 
now  run  comparatively  easy,  and  it  is  not 
more  tiresome  to  run  it  even  when  in  full 
operation  and  the  bowl  making  8,500  rev- 
olutions per  minute  than  to  turn  a  grind- 
stone or  churn,  and  not  so  much  so  if  some 
one  were  to  bear  heavily  with  an  ax  upon 
the  stone,  or  it  should  be  a  very  large 
churning.  There  is  a  double  advantage  in 
having  the  gears  inclosed.  They  cannot 
collect  dust,  and  with  exposed  gears  there 
is  more  or  less  danger  while  working 
about  the  machine  with  its  swift-flying 
gearing. 

Milk  run  through  a  separator  is  still  of 
good  temperature  for  feeding  to  young 
calves  or  pigs,  and  thus  saves  not  only  the 
handling  of  the  milk  in  setting  and  skim- 
ming, but  also  saves  warming  it  for  the 
calves.  There  is  a  disadvantage,  however, 
as  with  many  other  things.  The  members 
of  the  family  are  very  fond  of  milk  for 
table  use,  hut  wife  says  the  milk  is  no 
longer  good  to  drink ;  it  is  too  thin  to  taste 
well.  So  it  would  depend  on  the  question 
of  whether  the  farmer  kept  cows  to  make 
butter  or  to  supply  the  table  with  a  cool, 
healthful  and  refreshing  beverage.  If  for 
butter,  get  a  separator ;  if  for  the  latter,  set 
the  milk  in  a  good  creamer. 

John  L.  Shawvee. 

Shady  Nook  Farm. 


WAITING  TO  GO  INTO  SHEEP  RAISING. 

The  misfortunes  that  have  come  to  the 
sheep  industry,  though  crushing,  are  not 
to  last  much  longer.  It  is  evident  to  those 
who  have  watched  the  signs  of  the  times 
that  a  reaction  has  already  set  in,  and  there 
will  be  no  more  hesitation  or  delays  in 
embarking  in  the  business.  The  great 
rush  of  sheep  to  market  has  slackened,  and 
that,  too,  in  the  face  of  advanced  prices. 
Texas  flookmen  have  reconsidered  their 
resolve  to  continue  shoving  off  their  sheep 
and  quitting  a  business  that  has  been  sub- 
ject to  such  ups  and  dowlas. 

It  now  transpires  that  those  who  were  in 
a  hurry  to  get  out  of  sheep  had  no  inten- 
tion of  staying  out,  but  quit  to  begin  again 
as  soon  as  indications  warranted.  Some 
only  meant  to  sell  the  kind  of  sheep  they 
had,  which  were  generally  wool  sheep,  and 
if  mutton  and  wool  were  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  future,  as  they  began  to  suspect,  to 
embark  in  the  business  with  such  a  class 
of  sheep,  when  they  wanted  to.  There  can 
be  no  question  now  that  the  sheep  of  the 
future  will  be  a  sheep  of  more  size  than 
the  standard  Merino  of  a  few  years  ago, 
with  mutton  form  of  which  the  Southdown 
may  be  named  as  the  true  type,  with  earlier 
maturity,  quicker  grown  than  the  sheep 
used  formerly,  with  the  best  feeding  qual- 
ities, hardy  and  prolific,  with  the  largest 
fleece  of  good  wool. 

*  •*  * 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  best  mutton 
qualities  and  wool  qualities  cannot  be 
found  in  one  sheep.  I  do  not  believe 
any  such  thing;  it  is  done  already,  and  if  it 
were  not,  then  it  is  just  like  an  American 
to  produce  it.  In  this  we  do  not  mean  a 
sheep  that  combines  these  qualities  pretty 
well,  but  in  the  very  highest  degree.  It  does 
not  matter  what  has  or  has  not  been  done, 
if  such  a  sheep  is  really  wanted,  it  will  be 
found  in  American  flocks. 

IP  THE  SHEEP  FEVER  SHOULD  COME. 

Thirty  and  thirty -five  years  ago  when 
the  sheep  fever  was  common  in  the  West, 
if  a  man  found  himself  dead  stuck  on 
sheep,  he  would  begin  to  hunt  up  Merino 
sheep,  and  possibly  go  to  Vermont,  then 
the  headquarters  for  sheepmen,  and  pay 
large  prices  for  rams  to  increase  and  im- 
prove the  fleeces  of  his  flock.  Wool  was 
all  a  man  wanted  or  expected,  and  there 
was  a  notion  that  no  high-class  rams  could 
be  found  this  side  of  Vermont. 

It  was  rather  amusing  to  men  not  in  the 
business  in  those  days  to  see  a  man  go  to 
Vermont  with  lots  of  money,  buy  a  lew 
"good  ones"  and  come  back  home  wildly 
enthusiastic,  and  talk  Vermont  and  Merino 
sheep  from  morning  until  night.  But  a 
change  has  come. 

It  is  not  probable  now  that  everybody 
will  do  as  they  formerly  did.  The  grand 
Vermont  sheep  will  be  wanted  farther  on 
when  the  sheep  business  becomes  adjusted 


to  the  new  conditions.  No  doubt  some 
farmers  will  continue  to  raise  sheep  for 
wool  primarily,  and  some  regions  will  be 
found  better  suited  to  the  purpose  of  wool 
growing  than  for  growing  the  best  mutton. 
In  the  meantime,  shrewd  farmers  and 
knowing  ranchmen  are  studying  their  best 
interests  from 

THE  STOCK-YARDS. 

There  is  less  speculation  in  the  mutton 
product  than  in  wool.  Mutton,  like  beef 
and  pork,  is  a  staple  product  at  any  and  all 
seasons  of  the  year;  wool  had  its  sea* 
son,  and  the  market  was  manipulated, 
boomed,  managed  as  mutton,  beef  or  pork 
never  was,  at  least  for  any  length  of  time. 

For  the  future  the  wool  buyers  and  wool 
manufacturers  will  not  dictate  the  pros- 
perity of  the  sheep  raisers  in  this  country. 
The  mutton  market  will  be  studied ;  the 
stock -yard  reports  will  be  of  keenest  inter- 
est to  the  sheep  raisers.  The  first  question 
will  be,  What  is  mutton  worth? 

THE  BREED  OF  SHEEP  THAT  WILL  BE  KEPT. 

That  breed  will  be  the  most  popular  that 
brings  the  most  money  in  the  shortest 
time,  and  on  such  feeds  as  the  farm  pro- 
duces. One  man  with  rich,  level,  high- 
priced  land  will  use  one  sheep,  and  another 
with  thjn,  rolling  land  will  find  a  smaller 
sheep  most  to  his  purpose,  and  the  mar- 
kets used  will  finally  decide  the  question. 

WILL    IT    BE  A    PURE-BRED,  REGISTERED 
.  SHEEP? 

We  would  say  not,  especially  for  awhile, 
as  cross-breds  and  grades  can  be  raised 
cheaper;  the  first  investment  costs  too 
much  money.  There  will  be  a  gradual 
approach  to  high-bred  and  pure-bred,  and 
the  time  will  come  when  such  technical- 
ities as  "natives,"  "westerners,"  etc.,  will 
give  place  to  Mutton  Merino,  Merino  South- 
down, Merino  Cotswold,  and  so  on,  as  the 
case  may  be,  but  always  referring  to  a  book 
of  record  as  is  done  by  the  terms  Shrop- 
shire, Lincoln,  Hampshire,  Oxford  and 
American  Merino.  As  time  goes  on,  these 
grades  will  approach  the  highest  standards, 
and  be  recognized  in  the  markets  of  this 
country  as  they  are  now  in  the  central 
markets  of  England,  France  and  Germany. 
|  We  are  successfully  entering  a  new  era 
;  of  sheep  raising — the  mutton  era — and  there 
lis  a  wide  scope  for  progressive  sheep 
;  raisers.  R.  M.  Bell. 


PICKED  POINTS. 

My  counsel  is  often  sought  by  persons 
having  hogs  afflicted  with  partial  paralysis 
so  severely  that  locomotion  of  their  hind 
parts  is  suspended,  and  the  after  parts  are 
dragged  about  by  the  forward  parts.  The 
cause  is  improper  feeding.  The  food  has 
been  too  concentrated,  too  unbalanced,  and 
this  upset  the  nerve  centers.  Grain,  grass, 
i  and  exercise  on  the  ground,  together  with 
dry,  clean,  sheltered  sleeping-quarters 
guarantee  hogs  a  healthful,  prosperous 
condition. 


Butter  and  cheese  are  way  down;  the 
cold-storage  houses  of  the  cities  are  crowded 
with  the  former,  and  this  is  likely  to  keep 
prices  down  a  long  time.  When  sheep 
went  down,  too  many  went  out  of  the  busi- 
ness and  changed  to  dairying.  Now  the 
cow  has  a  black  eye  and  the  sheep  is  com- 
ing into  its  innings.  "It  is  easier  to  get  out 
of  a  line  of  business  than  into  it.  The  wise 
farmer  sticks  to  a  business  that  has  served 
him  well,  knowing  that  if  it  gets  depressed 
it  is  sure  to  come  up  again. 


There  are  several  diseases  of  cattle  in  the 
far  West  and  Southwest  that  do  not  affect 
eastern  cattle.  One  is  the  "deadly  deposit" 
on  lands  that  overflow.  Another  is  bloody 
urine  in  certain  localities.  The  third 
affects  the  animals  something  like  goiter, 
but  it  is  not  that.  The  last  has  appeared  as 
far  east  as  Missouri.  By  far  the  most 
troublesome  but  least  fatal  of  the  new 
diseases  is  one  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
Sores  break  out  about  the  feet  and  legs, 
and  cripple  the  animals  for  months,  then 
disappear,  only  to  recur  again.  As  most  of 
these  diseases  are  parasitic,  if  one  sixth 
part  sulphur  be  added  to  their  salt  reg- 
ularly, some  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
avoided.  Galen  Wilson. 


It  is  Known 

By  Its  Cures 

The  thousands  of  people  whom  it  has 
raised  from  disease  and  despair  to  happi- 
ness and  health,  are  the  strongest  and  best 
advertisements  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has. 
No  other  preparation  in  existence  has  such 
a  record  of  wonderf  ul  cures. 

This  is  why  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  the 
largest  sale,  and  requires  for  its  production 
the  largest  laboratory  in  the  world.- 

Now  if  you  need  a  good  medicine,  why 
not  try  that  which  has  done  others  so 
much  good.  Remember 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only 

True  Blood  Purifier 

Prominently  in  the  public  eye  to-day. 
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NOTES  FROM  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 

The  Potato-blight. — If  the  same 
conditions  as  I  find  them  on 
my  travels  through  New  York 
and  Ohio  are  met  with  in  other 
leading  potato  districts  of  the 
country,  I  think  I  would  be  safe 
in  say  i  ngthatthepotato  crop  is  red  uced  fully 
one  half  by  the  early  blight.  This  disease 
has  indeed  become  a  serious  drawback  and 
obstacle  in  potato  culture.  The  only  really 
healthy  potato-patches  I  have  thus  far 
seen  (isolated  instances  elsewhere  ex- 
cepted) was  in  some  portions  6f  the  central 
part  of  New  York  state,  mostly  in  elevated 
locations.  Possibly  the  great  decrease  in 
crop  may  serve  to  keep  prices  up.  Such  a 
large  area  is  planted  in  potatoes  this  year, 
that  there  was  and  is  some  danger  of  an 
oversupply  and  consequent  extremely 
low  prices.  What  "elevating"  influence 
the  interference  of  the  blight  will  exert 
remains  to  be  seen. 


Spraying  and  Blight. — I  found  the 
large  trial  patches  of  potatoes  at  the  Ohio 
experiment  station  badly  blighted  also. 
The  plantations  had  received  three  spray- 
ings, and  yet  most  of  the  varieties  had  al- 
ready entirely  succumbed  to  the  blight. 
Among  those  yet  freest  from  £he  disease,  I 
found  Carman  No.  1.  This  at  the  station 
appears  under  three  names;  namely,  itscor- 
rect  and  proper  one  (Carman  No.  3),  Ban- 
ner and  Peerless  Jr.  The  potato,  under 
whatever  name  it  may  be  planted,  is  a 
strong  and  luxuriant  grower,  the  stem 
showing  the  characteristics  of  Rural  New- 
Yorker  No.  2.  The  tubers  are  smooth  and 
beautiful.  Evidently  we  have  in  ibis 
(Carman  No.  3)  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  potato  varieties;  that  is,  if  the  cook- 
ing quality  is  as  good  as  I  suppose.  I  have 
not  yet  tried  it  on  the  table.  My  plants  at 
home  are  more  exempt  from  the  blight 
thus  far  than  anything  else  I  have  got, 
some  seedlings  perhaps  excepted. 


Whether  spraying  potatoes  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture  pays  is  yet  a  serious  prob- 
lem. If  we  let  the  bjight  have  its  way,  we 
will  suffer  serious  loss.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  that.  But  it  seems,  when 
tnree  thorough  sprayings  do  not  check  the 
disease  perceptibly,  we  must  begin  to  doubt 
that  there  is  so  very  much  in  spraying,  so 
far  as  this  particular  malady  of  the  potato 
is  concerned.  The  Ohio  station  people  say 
that  possibly  they  have  not  sprayed  often 
enough.  The  potato  foliage  should  be  kept 
covered  with  the  copper  spray  from  the 
very  start  to  the  finish.  But  we  meet  ob- 
stacles in  our  way.  The  tops  get  large,  and 
soon  make  it  impracticable  to  go  through 
them  with  a  machine  sprayer,  while  the 
use  of  the  knapsack  sprayer  on  large 
patches  involves  a  rather  large  amount  of 
hard  work.  The  task  itself  of  carrying  and 
working  the  knapsack  sprayer  is  so  dis- 
tasteful to  some  people  that  I  had  one  of 
the  day  hands  quit  his  work  for  good  be- 
cause he  was  set  at  spraying  with  the  knap- 
sack. 
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A  Discouraging  Instance.— Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  potatoes  at  the  station 
were  sprayed  six  times,  and  seemingly 
with  some  good  effect.  But  it  was  found 
very  doubtful  whether  the  increase  in  crop 
paid  for  the  extra  expense  of  spraying. 
Consequently,  you  will  not  at  present  find 
as  great  an  amount  of  enthusiasm  in  favor 
of  spraying  potatoes  at  the  Ohio  station  as 
seems  to  prevail  at  some  others  of  our  ex- 
periment stations.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  I 
myself  am  somewhat  discouraged  in  this 
respect.  I  hope,  however,  that  we  will  be 
able  to  renew  our  courage  and  obtain  a  new 
supply  of  faith  by  more  favorable,  reports 
from  elsewhere.  Any  of  our  readers  who 
have  experimented  in  this  direction  this 
year  will  confer  a  favor  by  communicating 
to  us  the  results  as  they  have  been  found 
by  them. 

a  -*  *  *  i 

Beware  of  Infection.— The  disease 
often  seems  to  spread  from  well-defined 
centers  of  infection.  Sometimes  it  appears 
first  in  a  piece  of  ground  on  which  potatoes 
are  grown  for  the  second  season  in  succes- 
sion, and  then  it  spreads  to  adjoining 
fields.  Patches  of  early  varieties  that  are 
well  advanced  toward  maturity  are  espec- 
ially subject  to  blight  attacks,  and  if  later 
varieties  are  planted  close  by,  they  are 
liable  to  take  the  infection  and  suffer 
severely.   For  this  reason  I  shall  hereafter 


plant  early  and  late  potatoes  quite  a  dis- 
tance apart.  Indeed,  while  I  shall  contiuue 
to  spray  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture — Paris 
green  combination— I  shall  put  my  main 
reliance  for  escaping  serious  blight  attacks 
upon  the  practice  of  plan  ting  early  potatoes 
very  early  and  late  ones  rather  late;  keep- 
ing both  far  apart  from  one  another;  aud 
next,  upon  strict  rotation;  in  short,  npon 
keeping  the  infection  out  of  the  fields  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable. 


Late  Planting.— While  at  the  station  at 
Wooster,  Ohio,  I  was  shown  a  few  rows  of 
potatoes  that  were  especially  thrifty  and 
heavy  in  foliage.  They  were  grown  from 
seed  that  had  been  selected  from  a  patch  of 
very  late-planted  potatoes.  In  other  words, 
the  seed  was  such  as  some  potato-seed 
dealers  wrongfully  send  out  as  "second- 
crop"  seed.  The  difference  in  the  appear- 
ance and  size  of  the  plants  as  between  those 
grown  from  this  bogus  "second-crop"  seed 
and  ordinary  seed  was  truly  striking.  Pos- 
sibly I  might  have  considered  this  as  an 
accidental  occurrence,  and  attached  little 
importance  to  it,  had  not  other  instances 
served  to  show  that  there  may  be  really 
"something  in  it."  A  few  weeks  ago  a 
brother  of  mine  iu  Ontario  county,  N.  Y., 
showed  me  some  plants  grown  from  some 
tubers  that  had  been  accidentally  left  in 
the  cellar  until  late  in  spring.  These 
tubers,  although  somewhat  shriveled,  had 
produced  a  few  strong,  short  sprouts,  and 
were  planted  whole.  They  made  much 
larger  and  thriftier  plants  than  the  ordi- 
nary seed  planted  earlier.  I  have  another 
instance  of  this  kind  right  in  my  own 
field.  A  row  was  left  implanted  at  the 
regular  potato-planting  season.  Later  on  I 
picked  out  a  particular  blue  potato  from 
among  my  seedlings,  and  planted  the  row 
with  these  partly  shriveled  tubers.  They 
have  produced  the  heaviest  foliage  among 
all  my  many  trial  lots,  and  are  as  yet  quite 
free  from  blight,  although  I  expect  to  see 
them  take  the  infection  very  soon  from  the 
blighted  potatoes  near  by.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  experiment  a  little  further 
in  this  direction.  Possibly  by  means  of 
keeping  the  seed  properly  and  planting  it 
rather  late  in  uninfected  ground,  and  away 
from  any  chance  of  infection  from  other 
fields  near  by,  we  may  be  able  to  improve 
the  vigor  of  the  variety  and  its  power  of 
resistance  to  disease.  This  plan  seems  to 
me  to  offer  greater  promises  of  success 
than  mere  spraying  alone. 

T.  Greiner. 


NEEDS    OF    SCIENTIFIC    AND  BUSINESS 
METHODS  OF  FARMING. 

That  eminent  agricultual  scientist,  Prof. 
Warrington,  of  Oxford,  England,  in  a  re- 
cent inaugural  address,  stated  an  exact 
truth  when  he  said,  "That  in  the  full 
adoption  of  scientific  methods  lies  the  only 
hope  of  placing  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  nation  on  a  permanent  and  sound 
basis."  This  remark  is  equally  as  appli- 
cable to  the  agricultural  condition  of  this 
country  as  to  that  of  Europe.  The  time 
has  now  come  when  the  American  farmer 
must  bring  to  his  business  more  of  the 
principles  which  form  the  scientific  basis 
on  which  profitable  agriculture  must  ever 
rest. 

The  future  welfare  of  the  farming  class 
lies  in  the  direction  of  a  full  and  free  dis- 
cussion of  all  questions  pertaining  to  the 
most  approved  and  improved  methods  for 
increasing  the  annual ,  average  yield  of 
farm  products  at  a  relatively  diminished 
cost*  Less  guesswork  and  the  substitu- 
tion therefor  of  more  accurate  scientific 
methods  is  now  the  order  of  the  day.  Not 
only  this,  but  the  time  has  evidently  ar- 
rived when  the  farmer,  to  be  prosperous, 
must  bring  to  his  business  the  business 
methods  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  costly 
implements  used  in  modern  agriculture. 
The  farmer  is,  iu  fact,  a  manufacturer,  little 
as *he  has  heretofore  seemed  to  recognize 
the  fact.  For  this  reason  his  methods 
must  be  business  ones,  or  failure  will  as 
surely  result  on  the  farm  as  in  the  factory. 
The  brisk  competition  common  at  this 
time  in  all  lines  of  business  also  includes 
the  business  of  farming.  Whether  ,the 
growing  of  grain,  grass,  cotton  or  fruit,  or 
the  manufacture  of  dairy  products  is  fol- 
lowed, the  actual  cost  of  production  should 
be  noted  down,  so  that  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  profit  or  loss  can  be  definitely  de- 
termined. The  present  demand  is  for  more 
actual  business  methods  of.  farming. 


The  accurate  methods  of  agricultural  in- 
vestigation which  are  now  so  common  iu 


our  present  admirable  system  of  exper- 
iment stations,  form,  as  they  should,  the 
basis  structure  of  improved  agriculture. 
The  disciplined  mind,  the  trained  hand  of 
the  graduate  of  an  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical college  (that  is,  such  in  fact  as  well  as 
iu  name)  tends  to  elevate  the  occupation  of 
the  farmer  to  a  higher  plane  than  it  has 
heretofore  occupied,  thus  adding  "dignity 
to  labor^"  No  man,  much  less  an  active, 
brainy  boy,  cares  to  work  to  accomplish 
anything,  especially  in  the  business  of 
farming,  when  the  mind  has  little  or  no 
share  in  directing  the  hand.  Enthusiasm 
is  an  essential  element  of  progress  in  all 
occupations,  and  in  none  is  it  more  essen- 
tial than  iu  that  of  the  agriculturist. 

W.  M.  K. 


Orchard  and  Small  Fruits. 

CONDUCTED  BY  SAMUEL'B.  GREEN. 
INQUIRIES  ANSWERED 

BY  SA3UKL  B.  GBEEJJ.  , 

Pear  on  Quince  Stock.— L.  B.,  Monett 
county,  Missouri.  Doyenne  Boussock  is  doing 
well  on  quince,  but  I  do  not  know  as  to 
Garber  and  Pres.  Drouard.  Would  be  glad  to 
hear  from  any  of  our  subscribers  in  regard  to 
this. 

Golden    Prolific  Gooseberry.  —  A.  S., 

Morgan  county,  Indiana.  The  Golden  Prolific 
gooseberry  has  done  fairly  well  in  my  own 
garden,  but  I  have  not  had  it  long  enough 
for  a  fair  trial.  It  has  mildewed  somewhat. 
Would  be  glad  to  hear  the  experience  of  our 
readers  who  have  tried  it. 

Calloused  Cuttings.— M.  R.  F.,  Missouri. 
The  term  callous  is  used  by  nurserymen  to 
indicate  the  first  new  growth  from  a  root  or 
cutting  which  precedes  the  roots.  It  is  simply 
a  healing  over  of  the  surface.  For  instance,  it 
is  a  common  practice  in  growing  grape-vines 
from  cuttings  to  callous  them;  that  is.^allbw 
thq  butts  to  heal  over  before  planting  them 
out,  which  makes  them  very  sure  to  root. 
Since  raspberries  are  not  grown  from  cuttings, 
this  matter  is  of  no  importance  in  counection 
with  them. 

Grafting  and  Budding.— E.  S.  F.,  Mari- 
etta, Miss.  Grafting  is  not  done  until  spring, 
but  budding  may  be  done  at  this  season,  or 
even  later  in  the  South.  A  quite  complete 
article  on  budding  was  given  in  Farm  AND 
Fireside  for  July  15,  1894,  which  you  may 
have  or  can  borrow.  It  would  be  a  good  plan 
for  you  to  get  some  cheap  illustrated  book  on 
this  subject.  Grafting-wax  is  made  very 
cheaply,  and  is  the  most  convenient  material 
to  use,  but  stiff,  blue  clay,  mixed  with  fine 
cow  manure,  will  do  very  well.  No  wax  is 
needed  for  the  operation  of  budding. 

Fire-Might.— A.  R.  G.,  Telford,  Pa.  Fire- 
bligbt  is  abundant,  in  the  western  central 
states  on  both  apples  and  pears,  as  well  as 
quinces.  In  the  eastern  'states  it  has  seldom 
attacked  the  apple,  though  in  some  sections, 
notably  in  parts  of  the  Connecticut  valley  in 
Massachusetts,  it  has  badly  injured  the  apples 
this  season.  There  is  no  known  remedy  for 
this  blight,  and  those  purporting  to  be  such 
are  humbugs.  It.  Is,  as  you  write,  quite  im- 
possible to  keep  the  young  parts  of  the  tree 
covered  with  any  protecting  material  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  the  spores  entering  the 
plant;  and  when  once  they  have  entered, 
they  cannot  be  reached  by  external  applica- 
tions. 

Fertilizers  for  Fruit-trees.— C.  H.  G., 

Juniata,  Pa.  Should  try  green  manuring  and 
the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers.  It  seems  to 
me  it  would  be  a  good  plan  to  sow  rye  this 
autumn,  to  be  plowed  in  next  spring  when 
the  laud  is  planted  to  potatoes.  For  the 
potatoes,  I  should  cross-plow  the  land,  or 
back-set  it,  covering  the  grass  at  least  three 
inches,  and  would  give  a  light  application  of 
some  complete  potato  fertilizer.  Kainite  is  a 
good  fertilizer  for  fruit-plants.  It  seems  to 
be  all  that  is  needed  for  some  land,  while  in 
other  soils  it  is  a  good  plan  to  use  tankage  or 
bone-meal  with  it.  I  do  not  know  where  you 
can  buy  these  most  cheaply  in  your  vicinity, 
but  if  you  write  to  the  Pennsylvania  exper- 
iment station,  State  College,  Center  county, 
Pa.,  I  think  you  can  get  this  information. 

Gooseberry  Seedling's.— E.  L.,  Appleton, 
Wis.  Sow  gooseberry  seed  in  boxes  in  the 
house  early  in  spring,  or  wait  until  the 
ground  is  settled  and  sow  in  a  fine  border 
outdoors.  I  prefer  to  sow  in  the  house,  as  the 
plants  do  best  during  the  cool  spring  weather 
and  they  are  less  liable  to  injury  when 
growing.  From  the  boxes  I  transplant  into  a 
nicely  prepared  bed  outdoors,  and  shade  until 
they  commence  to  grow.  Your  seed  will  be 
dry  wheu  it  arrives.  I  should  mix  it  with 
moist  sand  in  a  box;  set  in  a  cool  place  out- 
doors until  severe  weather  sets  in  and  it 
lias  been  frozen;  then  put  it  in  a  cool 
cellar  until  spring,  when  I  would  sow  it 
in  the  sand  in  boxes  of  earth  about  four 
inches  deep.  Cover  the  seed  about  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  deep.  Use  rich,  firffe  soil.  I 
have  raised  gooseberry  seedlings  for  several 
years,  with  good  results/  From  seed  sown  last 
fall  and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  over  winter,  I 
have  plants  about  eight  inches  high. 


Wine-malting— Plums  Xot  Bearing.— O. 

G.  A.,  New  Orleans.  To  make  a  good  article  of 
wine  requires  experience  and  observation.  A 
friend  of  mine  who  has  frequently  made 
I  several  barrels  of  wine  in  a  season  proceeds 
j  ae  follows:  The  grapes  are  put  through  a 
grater  to  break  the  skins,  and  are  thrown  into 
|  a  vat  until  they  ferment  rapidly  (say  twenty- 
four  ho.urs).  The  juice  is  then  pressed  out 
and  an  equal  quantity  of  water  is  added,  and 
sugar  to  the  amount  of  one  fourth  the  weight 
of  the  whole  compound.  This  compound 
should  be  put  into  casks  or  jugs,  kept  full 
until  all  the  solid  matter  has  worked  over 
and  been  removed.  After  fermenting  thirty- 
six  or  forty-eight  hours,  cork  tightly  in  clean 
bottles  or  casks,  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
The  skins  and  pulp  (lees)  which  remain  after 
the  juice  is  drawn  off  will  make  a  fairly  good 
Wine,  if  water  is  added  to  them  to  the  amount 
of  the  juice  drawn  off,  the  whole  allowed  to 
ferment,  and  treated  as  recommended  for  the 

expressed  juice.  The  blossoms  might  have 

been  injured  by  frost,  insects  or  diseases. 
You  do  not  state  the  varieties  or  whether  the 
trees  have  previously  borne  plums  or  not, 
which  is  an  important  matter,  necessary  for 
an  intelligent  answer  to  your  questions. 

Peach-rot- Apple-rust  J.  W.  C,  Hills- 

boro,  N.  C.  The  fungus  of  the  peach-rot 
winters  over  in  the  dried  peaches  that  hang 
on  the  trees  over  winter,  from  which  it 
spreads  very  rapidly  early  in  spring,  as  soon 
as  warm  weather  starts  the  plants  iuto 
growth.  In  unusually  wet  springs  the 
blossoms  of  peach-trees  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  this  fungus,  and  the  young 
twigs  are  also  attacked,  as  well  as  the  young 
fruit.  This  effect  is  often  referred  to  as 
peach-blight.  The  treatment  recommended  is 
to  pick  oil' and  burn  in  autumn  or  early  in 
winter  all  the  dried  fruit  on  the  trees.  '  Early 
in  spring,  before  the  buds  swell,  spray  the 
naked  trees  with  a  simple  solution  of  sulphate 
of  copper  (one  pound  to  twenty-five  gallons  of 
water).  Later,  just  as  the  fruit  has  set,  spray 
with  Bordeaux  mixture,  made  of  five  pounds 
of  lime,  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
fifty  gallons  of  water.  In  about  two  weeks 
spray  again  with  this  material,  and  if  a  third 
application  is  deemed  advisable,  use  the 
ammoniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper. 
Where  the  disease  has  been  abundant  it  will 
be  well  to  pay  close  attention  to  spraying. 
This  treatment  is  preventive,  and  will  not 
effect  a  cure  when  the  disease  has  gained  a 

foothold.  The  apple-rust  is  quite  peculiar 

in  some  ways.  Some  varieties  are  much  more 
liable  to  its  ravages  than  others.  It  lives 
upon  the  red  cedar  as  well  as  on  the  apple, 
and  on  it  forms  the  reddish,  jelly-like  masses 
so  common  on  cedar  or  juniper  early  in  the 
summer  in  some  sections.  Without  the  cedan 
or  juniper  it  would  not  be  troublesome,  so 
that  where  it  is  practicable  the  cedar  should 
be  removed  from  close  proximity  to  the 
orchard.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  several  times  with  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  as  recommended  for  the 
peach-rot.  This  same  treatment  will  also 
prevent  the  scab  of  apple  leaves  and  fruit. 


GOLDEN 
DISCOVERY. 

The  invention  of  Dr.  R.  V.  Pierce,  chief 
consulting  physician  to  the  Invalids'  Hotel 
and  Surgical  Institute,  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
has,  during  the  past  thirty  years,  made  a 
record  in  the  cure  of  bronchial,  throat  and 
lung  diseases  that  fairly  entitles  it  to  out- 
rank all  other  advertised  remedies  for  these 
affections.  Especially  has  it  manifested  its 
potency  in  curing  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Not  every  case,  but  we  believe 

Fully  98  Per  Cent. 

of  all  cases  of  consumption,  in  all  its  earlier 
stages,  are  cured  by  Dr.  Pierce's  Golden 
Medical  Discovery,  even  after  the  disease 
has  progressed  so  far  as  to  induce  repeated 
bleedings  from  tjfae  lungs,  severe  lingering 
cough  with  copious  expectoration  (includ- 
ing tubercular  matter),  great  loss  of  flesh 
and'  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness. 

Do  you  doubt  that  hundreds  of  such  cases 
reported  to  us  as  cured  by  "Golden  Med- 
ical Discovery  "  were  genuine  cases  of  that 
dread  and  fatal  disease  ?  You  need  not  take 
our  word  for  it.  They  have,  in  nearly  every 
instance,  been  so  pronounced  by  the  best 
and  most  experienced  home  physicians, 
who  have  no  interest  whatever  in  mis- 
representing them,  and  who  were  often 
strongly  prejudiced  and  advised  against 
a  trial  of  "Golden  Medical  Discovery," 
but  who  have  been  forced  to  confess  that 
it  surpasses,  in  curative  power  over  this 
fatal  malady,  all  other  •  medicines  with 
which  they  are  acquainted.  Nasty  cod- 
liver  oil  and  its  filthy  "emulsions"  and 
mixtures,  had  been  tried  in  nearly  all  these 
cases  and  had  either  utterly  failed  to  bene- 
fit, or  had  only  seemed  to  benefit  a  little  for 
a  short  time.  Extract  of  malt,  whiskey, 
and  various  preparations  of  the  hypophos- 
phites  had  also  been  faithfully  tried  in  vain. 

The  photographs  of  a  large  number  of 
those  cured  of  consumption,  bronchitis, 
lingering  coughs,  asthma,  chronic  nasal 
catarrh  and  kindred  maladies,  have  been 
skillfully  reproduced  in  a  book  of  160 
pages  which  will  be  mailed  to  you,  on  re- 
ceipt of  address  and  six  cents  in  stamps. 
You  can  then  write  those  cured  and  learn 
their  experience. 

Address  for  Boole,  World's  Dispknsary 
Medical  Association,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES    FROM    AGRICULTURAL  SCIENTISTS. 

The  fifteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Agricultural  Science  has  re- 
cently been  held  in  the  city 
of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
As  its  name  implies,  this  so- 
ciety was  organized  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  application  of  science  to  agricul- 
ture, discussing  the  methods  and  results 
of  investigation,  and  providing  for  pub- 
lications relating  to  the  same.  Its  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  work  of  scientific  value,  the  end 
sought  being  to  so  apply  the  truths  and 
principles  of  science  as  to  improve  the 
practice  of  the  farm,  orchard  and  garden. 
There  are  now  eighty -six  members,  repre- 
senting the  Dominion  »f  Canada,  as  well 
as  almost  every  state  in  the  Union.  We 
present  the  following  brief  abstracts  from 
papers  read  at  the  meeting: 

A.  D.  Hopkins,  of  the  West  Virginia 
experiment  station,  read  a  paper  entitled 
''Some  Observations  on  the  Varieties  of 
Timothy."   He  had  selected  seeds  from 
plants  of  timothy  showing  marked  dif- 
ferences in  character  of  form  and  growth, 
although  growing  side  by  side.   The  seeds 
from  these  plants  were  carefully  planted 
in  a  series  of  plots,  and  observations  were 
made  during  the  growing-,  blooming  and 
seed-ripening  stages.   The  basis  of  com- 
parison adopted  was  the  date  at  which 
each  variety   reached  certain    stages  of 
growth,  -and  the   length  of  time  each 
variety  remained  in  condition  for  green 
hay,  ripe  hay  and  seed  harvest.   The  plots 
which   showed   marked  variation    were  i 
separated  into  extra  early,  early,  medium,  | 
late  and  extra  late.   The  green  hay  harvest  I 
period  of  the  extra  early  was  from  June  ! 
■r>th  to  29th,  'twenty-four  days;   of  the  j 
medium,  from  June  19th  to  July  8th, 
nineteen  days;  and  of  the  extra  late,  from  j 
June  29th  to  July  20th,  twenty-one  days,  j 
the  extra  early  being  nearly  a  month  i 
sihead  of  the  extra  late.   The  ripe  hay  I 
harvest  period  of  the  extra  early  was  from 
June  29th  to  July  8th,  nine  days;  of  the 
medium,  from  July  8th  to  20th,  twelve 
days ;  the  extra  late,  from  July  20th  to  25th, 
five  days.   The  seed  harvest  period  of  the 
extra  early  was  from  July  3d  to  8th,  ;ve 
days;  of  the  medium,  from  July  13th  to 
20th,  seven  days;  and  of  the  extra  late, 
from  July  22d  to  25th,  three  clays.  The 
rate  of  yield  in  green  and  cured  hay  and 
seed  of  each  plot  was  of  interest  on 
account  of  the  varying  quantities,  and  the 
fact  that  the  largest  yield  of  green  and 
cured  hay  was  by  the  earliest  varieties.  If 
our  extra  early  variety  can  be  relied  upon 
to  reproduce  as  early,  and  other  excellent 
qualities  in  the   future,  it   will    be   of  j 
especial  value  to  grow  with  medium  red  I 
clover,  since  it  will  be  in  the  proper  stage 
to  cut  for  hay  when  the  clover  is  at  its  best 
for  this  purpose.  . 


"Some"  Results  of  Seed-testing"  was  the 
subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  R.  Lazenby. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  that  the  three 
essential  conditions  for  testing  the  vitality 
of  seeds  are  access  of  air,  an  abundance  of 
moisture,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat. 
Moisture  is  the  most  important  factor,  and 
next  to  this,  a  proper  temperature.  The 
amount  of  moisture  required  is  just  about 
what  the  seed  will  absorb.  The  rapid 
increase  in  weight  and  volume  of  air-dried 
seeds  by  the  absorption  of  water  is  quite 
remarkable.  In  four  hours  after  placing 
some  samples  of  dry  peas  under  favorable 
conditions  for  germination,  they  were 
found  to  have  increased  over  eighteen  pet- 
cent  in  weight  and  eighty  per  cent  in 
volume.  In  thirty-six  hours,  just  as 
germination  had  begun,  the  gain  in  weight 
was  one  hundred  and  three  per  cent,  and 
the  gain  in  volume  one  hundred  and 
fifty -four  per  cent.  Seed-corn  absorbed 
during  the  initial  stage  of  germination 
t  about  forty  per  centt>f  its  own  weight  of 
water. 

The  rapidity  with  which  germination 
takes  place,  while  depending  largely  upon 
the  vitality  of  the  seed,  is  affected  very 
materially  by  temperature.  The  higher 
the  temperature  within  certain  limits,  the 
more  rapid  the  germination.  Corn  will 
'  germinate  at  a  temperature  of  forty-two 
degrees,  but  it  requires  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  for  the  process.  On  the  other  hand, 
with  the  requisite  moisture,  and  a  tem- 
perature of  ninety-two  degrees,  the  same 
corn  will  germinate  in  eighteen  hours. 


The  remarkable  power  of  regermination 
after  complete  dryhig  is  possessed  to  a 
marked  extent  by  certain  seeds.  Wheat 
has  this  power  to  an  unusual  degree. 
Experiments  made  with  different  samples 
of  wheat  proved  that  it  would  regerminate 
no  less  than  ten  times,  after  intervals  of  a 
week  or  more,  during  which  time  the 
seeds  were  kept  perfectly  dry.  Corn  will 
germinate  five  or  six  times  after  complete 
drying;  radishes,  four  or  five  times ;  some 
other  garden  seeds,  not  more  than  twice. 
Clover,  timothy  and  other  grass-seeds  will 
germinate  but  once,  as  a  rule.  This  may 
explain  why,  in  unfavorable  seasons,  we 
often  fail  to  secure  a  "good  catch,"  or 
stand,  of  clover  or  timothy,  while  under 

j  the  same  conditions  wheat  and  corn  give  a 

i  good  stand. 

P.  H.  Rolfs,  of  Florida,  read  a  short 
paper,  giving  some  "Unexpected  Results 
from  Spraying  Peach  Orchards."  In  treat- 
ing an  old  orchard  badly  affected  with  the 
San  Jose  scale,  the  trees  were  rejuvenated 
and  quite  a  large  crop  of  fruit  secured. 
In  treating  peach-trees  with  the  resin  wash 
recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  it  was  found 
that  the  formula  for  winter  use  could  not 
be  safely  used  during  the  winter  in 
Florida,  on  account  of  its  liability  to 
destroy  the  fruit-buds.  It  might  be  used 
during  the  months  of  September  and 
October.  It  was  stated  that  ' in  Florida, 
where  the  rainfall  is  much  greater  than 
it  is  in  the  northern  and  central  states, 
Bordeaux  ■mixture  of  double  strength  can 
be  safely  used  upon  the  peach  and  plum. 


An  interesting  paper  on  the  "Effect  of 
Fungicides  in  Increasing  the  Growth  and 
Productiveness  of  Plants"  was  read  by 
B.  T.  Galloway,  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Evidence  was 
presented  showing  that  certain  fungicides, 
like  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  increased  the 
growth  and  productiveness  of  plants  in 
quite  a  marked  degree,  where  no  insects 
or  fungi  existed.  Although  the  ingredi- 
ents in  the  common  fungicides  could  not 
be  looked  upon  as  plant-food,  yet  their 
application  offer!  produced  marked  effects 
in  growth  and  productiveness.  Sprayed 
potatoes  yielded  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
per  cent  more  than  those  not  sprayed, 
even  when  there  were  no  signs  of  insects 
or  fungi.  Experiments  were  now  in 
progress  which  were  made  with  the  view 
of  finding  out  how  these  results  were 
brought  about.  Thus  far  the  experiments 
seem  to  show  that  the  sprays,  such  as  are 
applied  to  potatoes  and  like  crops,  have  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  soil,  especially  on 
its  capacity  for  absorbing  and  retaining 
heat,  moisture  and  air. 

W.  T.  Smingle,  of  Florida,  demonstrated 
by  actual  experiment  that  if  in  the  prep- 
aration of  Bordeaux  mixture  the  dissolved, 
copper  sulphate  and  lime-water  are  each 
largely  diluted  before  mixing,  there  is 
little  or  no  use  of  an  agitator  to  keep  the 
ingredients  from  settling. 

C.  S.  Plumb,  of  Indiana,  treated  at  length 
his  observations  upon  the  form  of  the 
cow's  udder  in  relation  to  milk  produc- 
tion. The  deep',  squtire,  box-like  or  sym- 
metrical-shaped udder  was  found  to  be 
the  one  that  gave  the  best  results. 

"The  Present  Status  of  Wheat  Culture" 
was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  M.  A. 
Carlton.  He  briefly  described  the  five 
great  wheat-producing  districts .  of  the 
world.  There  are  the  great  plains  of  the 
United  States,  the  black  plains  of  Russia, 
the  pampas  of  Argentine,  the  regur  of 
India,  and  the  Australian  plains.  The 
United  States,  in  order  to  compete  with 
the  other  districts,  must  have  a  better 
average  product  of  hard  wheat,  and  must 
grow  varieties  that  are  so  largely  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  macaroni. 


At  the  business  meeting  of  the  society 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  William  R. 
Lazenby,  of  the  Ohio  State  University ; 
secretary-treasurer,  C.  S.  Plumb,  director 
of  the  Indiana  experiment  station ;  for 
third  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
Dr.  L.  O.  Howard,  chief  of  the  bureau  of 
entomology  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  next  meeting 
of  the  society  will  probably  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations.         W.  R.  L. 


DAIRYING   AMONG   THE    NEGROES  OF  THE 
SOUTH. 

One  of  the  industries  that  is  now  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  the  entire  South  is 
that  of  dairying.  The  South,  with  all  of  its 
natural  resources,  mild  climate  and  lux- 
uriant meadows,  is  just  the  place  for 
dairying. 

"The  most  serious  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  dairying  in  the  South  is  the 
lack  of  intelligent  labor  to  handle,  feed 
and  milk  the  cows,"  says  Hoard's  Tktirii- 
1  man.    As  the  masses  of  laborers  of  the 
I  South  must    naturally  come    from   I  ho 
j  negroes,  they  should  therefore  be  taught 
;  the  varied  forms  of  industries,  so  that  they 
j  may  not  be  termed  "hands,"  but  intelli- 
|  gent  laborers. 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  the  ablrt 
principal  and  founder  of  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  Institute  of  Alabama,  was 
|  inspired  with  the  idea  that  the  best  way  to 
help  the  masses  of  his  race  of  the  South, 
and  make  them  good  citizens  and  intelli- 
gent laborers  was  to  brine'  the  "hands"  of 
the  negroes  under  intelligently  developed 
brains.    As  a  result  of  the  same,  he  has  in 
progress  twenty-two  industries,  including 
a  department  of  practical  dairying  in  all  of 
its  branches,  where  students  of  both  sexes 
are  taught  in  dairying.    They  have  already 
received  applications  from  dairying  estab- 
lishments of  the  South  asking  for  butter- 
S  makers.    The  plan  of  Mr.  Washington  is 
!  to  be  able  to  send  out  students  prepared  to 
manage. first-class  dairies;  to  have  in  con- 
nection with  their  farms  small  dairies,  and 
in  this  way  supply  the  South  with  pure, 
I  "gilt-edge"  butter  made  by  negroes  of  the 
'  South.    It  is  the  first  institution  to  in'tro- 
duee  this  idea  of  dairying. 

Visitors  to  the  dairy  will  see  in  operation 
a  first-class  separator,  a  ripening-vat  and 
j  all  of  the  latest  dairy  apparatus,  and  a 
;  negro  dairyman  in  charge  of  the  same, 
j    The  most  striking  thing  is  that  away 
j  down  in  sunny  Alabama,  the  science  of 
'  ripening  cream  with  bacteria,  using  the 
famous  bacillus  No.  41,  is  practically  car- 
ried on  in  the  dairy.    The  instructor  in 
dairying  studied  dairy  bacteriology  under 
Dr.  Conn,  the  discoverer  of  bacillus  No.  41. 
During  the  month  of  last  February,  butter 
was  made  in  the  dairy  with  all  of  the  aroma 
and  flavor  of  June  butter.    The  butter 
made  in  the  dairy  is  as  fine  as  any  pro- 
duced in  the  South.   It  is  in  this  way  that 
this  institution  solves  the    great  negro 
problem  of  the  South.  J.  W.  H. 

Tuskegee,  Ala. 


and  the  near  future  doubtless  holds  in  store 
great  possibilities  for  it.   It  is  mild  in  climate, 
and  rich  Hi  soil  and  natural  resources. 
Edna,  Texas.  S.  M.  S. 


EXTRACTS 
FROM  CORRESPONDENCE 
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s  From  Ohio.— The  summer  of  1895  will  be 
recorded  as  the  dryest  summer  in  the  history 
of  Montgomery  county.  The  Miami  river  is 
very  low,  and  many  of  its  tributaries  are 
almost  entirely  dried  up.  In  spite  of  a 
drought  of  unusual  duration  our  crops  are 
fair.  The  early  July  indications  were  favor- 
able for  an  enormous  crop  of  corn — better 
than  had  been  known  for  many  years.  Rain 
did  not  come,  but  as  it  is,  the  crop  will  be 
better  than  last  year.  The  Dayton  market  is 
flooded  with  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoes,  cabbage 
and  fruits.  One  is  surprised  to  know  that  so 
much  could  be  grown  in  the.dust.  All  kinds 
of  fruit  .have  been  very  plentiful  here  this 
summer.  Apples  and  pears  are  unusually 
abundant.  The  trees  are  loaded  to  their 
extreme  capacity,  many  limbs  breaking  with 
their  superabundance  of 'fruit.  The  apples 
arc  being  turned  into  cider,  vinegar  and 
apple-butter.  Cider-rriills  are  at  work  all  over 
the  count w,  grinding  thousands  of  bushels  of 
apples  daily.  Good  apples  can  be  bought  for 
twenty-five  cents  a  bushel.  S.  S.  C. 

Trolwood,  Ohio. 


Prom  Arkansas  — Fulton  county  is  a  tim- 
bered country  containing  some  good,  rich 
valley  and  upland,  producing  good  crops  of 
most  all  kinds  when  properly  cultivated. 
The  general  lay  of  the  country  is  rather  hilly, 
containing  considerable  stone  in  many  places. 
Parties  wishing  to  locate  in  a  smooth  country 
should  not  come  to  northern  Arkansas,  but 
those  who  wish  to  locate  in  a  land  of  big  red 
apples  and  fine  stock  country,  with  good,  mild 
climate,  should  come  to  Mammoth  Spring 
and  look  at  our  country.  We  have  a  fine 
market  here  for  almost  everything  we  can 
raise,  from  a  pound  of  butter  to  a  car-load  of 
stock.  We  have  raised  good  crops  this  year; 
some  of  my  wheat  threshed  out  twenty 
bushels  per  acre.  Some  corn  will  yield  sixty 
bushels  per  acre;  plenty  of  it  will  make  fifty. 
The  town  of  Mammoth  Spring  takes  its  name 
from  the  largest  spring  in  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  large  cotton  factory,  flouring  mills, 
etc.,  within  a  few  rods  of  the  head  waters  of 
the  big  spring,  all  run  by  water-power. 

Mammoth  Spring,  Ark.  J.  H.  P. 


From  Texas.— The  Farm  and  Fireside 
makes  its  regular  semi-monthly  visits  to  our 
bright  and  sunny  land  in  the  coast  region  of 
Texas.  The  cotton  crop  here  is  somewhat 
a  failure,  but  corn  and  other  staples  are  fine. 
The  Leconte  pear  finds  its  natural  elements  of 
soil  and  climate  here,  and  the  trees  are  now 
bending  under  the  weight  of  the  luscious 
fruit.  Figs,  grapes  and  Japan  plums  grow 
and  flourish  to  perfection.  Fine  peaches  can 
be  raised,  but  the  trees  are  short-lived  on 
certain  soils.  The  same  may  be  said  of  apples. 
The  coast  country  of  Texas  as  yet  is  sparsely 
settled,  but  is  now  attracting  wide  attention, 


From  Nebraska.— We  are  in  the  suuny 
valley  of  the  Middle  Loup  river,  in  Custer 
county.  The  valley  is  wide  and  very  pretty. 
The  soil  is  a  rich  loam;  the  subsoil. almost 
touches  water.  Our  water  is  the  best  on  earth, 
and  not  hard.  Crops  are  very  line  now,  and 
to  avoid  failures  by  drought  we  have  an  irri- 
gation ditch  on  either  side  of  the  river,  so  one 
can  irrigate  if  he  wishes.  Fruit  and  veg- 
etables do  well  here,  but  corn  and  wheat  are 
the  principal  crops.  Milburn  is  beautifully 
located  on  the  north  bank,  twelve  miles  from 
a.  railroad.  It  has  just  started,  with  one  store 
and  a  blacksmith  shop.  Its  surroundings  are 
such  that  in  a  few  years  it  will  be  a  fively 
little  city.  W.  E.  S. 

Milburn,  Neb, 


From  California.— In  your  paper  of  August 
1st  is  an  article  on  the  growth  of  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles.  It.  is  in  error  regarding  "the 
number  of  houses  built,  in  nine  months; 
namely,  nine  Hundred.  You  will  see  by  the 
paper  I  send  you  that  there  were  built  in  t  he 
seven  months  of  the  present  year  ending 
with  the  thirty-first  of  July,  over  thirteen 
hundred  houses.  E.  R. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  one  that  will 
bustle  can  make  from  $10  to  $15  a  clay  sell- 
ing Perfection  Dish  Washers.  They  give 
such  good  satisfaction  that  every  family 
wants  one.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dishes  in  two  minutes  without  danger  of 
breaking  dishes  or  without  wetting  the 
hands.  In  the  past  six  months  I  have 
cleared  over  $20  a  day  without  canvassing 
any;  people  either  come  or  send  for 
Washers,  and  my  trade  is  increasing  all 
the  time.  This  business  is  equally  good  in 
country,  town,  or  city,  and  any  lady  or 
man  can  make  money  anywhere  if  they 
will  only  try.  After  careful  examination 
I  find  the  Perfection  decidedly  the  best 
Dish  Washer  made.  The  Perfection  Mfg. 
Co.,  Drawer  A  17,  Englewood,Ill.,  will  give 
you  full  instructions.  Go  to  work  at  once 
and  let  us  hear  how  you  succeed.  It  is 
certainly  our  duty  to  inform  each  other  of 
these  golden  opportunities.    A  Reader. 

SOTJTHDOWNS.   C.  M.  Clay,  Wliite  Hall,  Ky. 

L7/*kD  CAI  BT  REGISTERED  SOUTHDOWN 

"Wll  OALB  Sheep  and  BERKSHIRE  Hoge. 
ROBINSON  &  HAGtERTY,  Hanover,  Licking  Co.,  O. 

FAYETTE  COUNTY,  west  Tennessee. 

Come  here  for  genial  climate  and  big  crops.  North- 
ern farmers  colonizing  the  county.  A.  J.  ROOKS, 
Sect'y,  Somerville,   Fayette  County3  Term. 

CAD  Cfll  IT  Nice  91  acre  farm  in  Buckingham  Co., 
run  OnLL.  ya-;  naif  mile  fr0m  depot,  post-office, 
church  and  school.  Good  buildings;  land  not  worn  out, 
and  a  good  stand  for  selling  goods.  Storehouse  on  the 
place.  Price  low.  Address  W.  U.  HALL,  Jr.,  Gold  Hill,  Va 


450.000 


200  varieties.  Also  Griipes.Srnuli  Frill  tg.ete.  Best  root- 
ed stock.  Genuine,  cheap.  2  sample  currants  mailed  for 
10c  Desc.  price  list  free.  LEWIS  ROESCH,Fredonia,N.Y. 


The  Rocker  Washer 

is  warranted  to  wash  1 00  PIECES  IN 
ONE  HOUR|Bs  clean  as  can  be  washed 
on  the  washboard.  Write  forprices  and  descrip- 
tion.      ROCKER  WASHER  CO., 
Liberal  Induoementfl  to  U?e  agents,    ct.  no  joe»  InO* 


INCUBATORS: 

We  Warrant  * 


The  Reliable*- 

ToHatch  80  per  cohlSilf Kicdlatino 
<Jr  B  Durable,  Correct  in  Principle . Leader  ^> 

>«B  .e  w„.l,v.  u.;.  6«s.  In  stampo  for  ? 

^— — —  now  112  page  Poultry  Guide  *nd  CftU- 

irloerjfl,  POULTRY  FOB  PROFIT  made  plain.   Bed.Rock  Information,  yc 

•ft  Reliable  Incubator  and  Brooder  Co.,Quincy,  III.  * 


FOUR  HORSE 


EQUALIZER 


_   ZW  SEPT. 19.  33. 

^toQwrWjFfr     ALL  SIDE  DRAFT 

on  Plows  of  any  make  on  which  four 
HORSES  ARE  USED  ABREAST  WITH  THREE  WALKING 
ON  THE  UNPLOWE0  GROUNDS. 

Rock  Island  Plow  Co.rock.slandJu. 


If  You 
Want  a 


PEACH 


Plnm,  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry  or  Quince 
Orchard,  or  any  tiling  in  the  way  of  Small 
Fruits,  Ornamental  Trees  or  Shrubs, 
Japan,  Holland  or  other  Bulbs,  write  us 
your  wants  and  we  will  quote  you  low  prices. 
Everything  of  the  best— for  Orchard, 
Vineyard,  Lawn,  Park,  Street,  Garden 
and  Conservatory.  Millions  of  Treat, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  Vines,  Bulbs,  Plants,  etc. 
Price  List  and  Catalogue  Free. 
42nd  Year,  1000  Acres.  29  Greenhouses, 

THE  STORRS  &  HARRISON  CO., 

PAINESVILLE,  OHIO. 


Wilson's  Fall  price-list  for  1895  now 
ready.    New  and  improved  varieties 
of  Seed  Wheat,  White  Rye.  Small 
fruits,  Strawberry  plants,  Asparagus  roots  and  other  things  for  fall  planting. 

ADDRESS    SAMUEL    WIXSOBT,    MECHANICS  VIEEE,  FESOTSYEVANIA. 


SEED  WHEAT. 


¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥AMHr>¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥*¥¥¥¥¥» 


BUY  A  «. 


«5»BURLINGT0N 

STABLE  BLANKET. 


Your  horse  is  always  clean,  it  keeps  the 
hair  smooth  and  glossy.  No  surcingle 
_   required.  No  tight  girth.  No  sore  backs. 
No  chafing  of  mane.  No  rubbing  of  tail.  No  horse  can  wear  it  under  his  feet. 

No  Come  Off  to  Them!  Your  Harness  Dealer  Keeps  Them. 

If  not,  write  us  for  Free  Catalogue  and  prices.  The  "Stay  On"  Burlington 

M^at^ta  BURLINGTON  BLANKET  CO.  Burlington,  Wis. 

Hckitkick'ki 
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THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


September  15.  1895. 


#ur  Javm. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Conducted  by  P.  H.  Jacobs,  Hammonton,  New  Jersey. 

PREPARING  FOR  FALL. 

The  greatest  success  in  the  winter 
is  obtained  when  the  fowls  are 
properly  managed  in  the  fall. 
Farmers  know  that  when  cows 
are  suddenly  changed  from 
green  food  to  dry  provender, 
there  is  a  liability  of  their  falling  off  in  the 
yield  of  milk.  When  the  hens  are  taken 
off  the  range,  and  can  no  longer  secure  a 
variety,  they  often  cease  producing  eggs. 
This  is  due  to  several  causes,  one  being  that 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  exercise,  and 
are  more  subject  to  those  ills  which  arise 
from  being  overfed. 

Before  winter  begins,  the  poultryman 
should  aim  to  store  a  supply  of  food  that 
will  keep  his  hens  in  laying  condition.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  feed  a  great  many  kinds 
of  food,  but  to  allow  a  varied  diet,  not 
only  to  promote  digestion  and  increase  the 
appetite,  but  also  to  supply  the  hens  with 
the  elements  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
produce  eggs  during  the  season  of  the  year 
when  eggs  are  scarce.  If  the  conditions 
of  the  summer  could  be  created  in  the 
winter,  the  hens  would  lay  as  well  at  all 
seasons.  What  are  those  conditions? 
Exercise,  green  food  and  a  variety.  The 
hens  not  only  have  grain  in  summer,  hut 
also  worms,  seeds  and  grass. 

It  is  impossible  to  fiud  green  food  and 
worms  in  the  winter,  but  there  is  some- 
thing for  the  hens  other  than  grain  all  the 
time.  Grain  is  the  best  food  that  can  be 
given  in  the  winter  season,  but  used  exclu- 
sively it  will  not  make  hens  lay.  During 
the  fall,  a  few  cabbages,  turnips  and  refuse 
potatoes  should  be  placed  where  they  may 
conveniently  be  had  for  a  winter  supply, 
and  the  use  of  finely  cut  clover,  scalded, 
with  a  mess  of  chopped  meat  two  or  three 
times  a  week  will  afford  a  variety.  The 
main  object  should  be  to  afford  them  exer- 
cise. When  the  trees  begin  to  drop  their 
leaves,  rake  them  up  and  store  them  for 
scratchiug-litter  for  the  hens  in  winter; 
and  now  is  the  time  to  have  a  large  supply 
of  dirt  put  away. 

Take  any  flock  of  hens,  give  them  warm 
quarters,  feed  something  else  than  grain 
and  keep  them  constantly  at  work  under 
shelter,  and  they  will  lay.  It  is  idleness 
in  winter  that  causes  the  hens  to  become 
too  fat,  which  leads  them  to  become 
addicted  to  egg-eating  and  feather-pulling. 


BULKY  FOOD  IN  SUMMER. 

There  are  some  breeds  that  when  once 
they  become  fat  easily  maintain  such  con- 
dition on  very  little  food,  and  to  reduce 
them  in  flesh,  withhold  all  food.  Of  such 
breeds  may  be  mentioned  the  Asiatics 
and  Plymouth  Rocks.  They  really  require 
less  corn  or  other  grain  than  the  smaller 
breeds,  because  they  are  not  so  active  in 
their  habits.  Fowls  give  best  results  when 
they  have  plenty  of  bulky  feed,  and  that  is 
why  the  hens  are  more  active  in  summer. 
They  work  over  the  ground  for  food,  and 
if  not  allowed  grain,  will  keep  in  good 
laying  condition.  Indigestion,  so  often 
mistaken  for  cholera,  is  due  to  feeding  too 
much  grain  in  summer.'  It  not  only  heats 
their  bodies,  but  impairs  digestion,  because 
it  is  too  concentrated.  A  hen  needs  no 
grain  at  all  in  summer,  if  she  can  have  her 
liberty.  A  mixed  food,  with  grass,  cooked 
potatoes  and  lean  meat  as  the  principal 
substances,  will  be  far  better  than  wheat, 
corn  or  oats. 


LET  THE  HENS  BE  SERVICEABLE. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the  hens  should 
cost  less  than  at  any  other  period,  as  there 
is  more  or  less  material  that  would  be 
wasted  but  for  their  aid.  If  the  pickings 
are  good,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  give 
any  food  at  all  except  at  night,  as  it  should 
be  a  rule  to  always  feed  the  hens  well 
before  they  go  on  the  roosts.  The  hen  is 
somewhat  of  a  scavenger,  and  in  hunting 
up  the  stray  bits  here  and  there,  she 
becomes  a  medium  for  converting  that 
which  is  lost  without  her  aid  into  a  val- 
uable and  salable  product,  while  the  num- 
ber of  seeds  of  weeds  and  undesirable 
grasses  consumed  lessen  the  labor  of  the 
farmer  the  succeeding  season.  Hence,  in 
the  fall  she  often  repays  whatever  loss  may 
have  been  sustained  by  her  support  during 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  year.  Although 
many  hens  do  not  lay  during  the  fall, 
being  engaged  in  shedding  the  old  and 
donning  the  new  feathers,  yet  at  no  season 
of  the  year  could  this  be  done  at  less 
expense.  The  hens  should  therefore  be 
given  their  liberty  in  the  fall  to  forage  at 
will,  in  order  to  save  the  waste  left  in  the 
fields  from  harvesting. 

As  the  days  become  shorter  and  the 
nights  longer,  the  interval  between  the 
evening  and  morning  meals  increases. 
During  December,  the  fowls  often  go  on 
the  roost  at  five  o'clock  and  do  not  come 
off  until  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning. 
This  keeps  them  fourteen  hours  without 
food.  If  not  fed,  however,  until  daylight 
is  well  on  and  an  hour  before  roosting,  the 
time  is  lengthened  to  sixteen  hours,  while 
only  eight  hours'  interval  occurs  during 
the  day.  This  difficulty  cannot  be  over- 
come, but  it  is  best  to  feed  them  as  early  in 
the  morning  as  possible,  and  to  delay  their 
evening  meal  until  they  will  have  but  a 
very  short  time  before  going  on  the  roost. 


FOWLS  OR  EGGS. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked  whether 
eggs*  or  fowls  should  be  procured  when 
beginning  with  pure  breeds.  If  eggs  are 
purchased  next  spring  there  may  be  but  few 
hatched,  and  one  must  wait  a  year  before 
securing  a  flock  of  any  desired  number. 
By  taking  advantage  of  low  prices  now 
and  purchasing  a  trio,  a  hundred  chicks 
may  be  hatched  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

In  a  few  months  more,  prices  for  pure- 
bred fow  ls  will  begin  to  go  up.  Buy  now, 
while  the  yards  are  full  and  the  prices  are 
low.  Male  birds,  for  improving  common 
flocks,  can  be  had  at  a  very  nominal  sum. 
Birds  in  the  fall  are  cheaper  than  buying 
eggs  in  the  spring,  as  a  pair  of  hens  will 
lay  enough  eggs  next  spring  from  which 
quite  a  large  number  of  chicks  may  be 
hatched,  and  as  a  trio  of  fowls  may  be 
bought  for  about  the  price  of  two  sittings 
of  eggs  in  the  spring,  it  is  an  advantage  to 
buy  them  now. 


FEEDING  GREEN  FOOD. 

If  the  grass  is  of  sufficient  height,  the 
hens  will  require  no  green  food  other  than 
what  they  can  secure,  but  where  they  are 
confined  it  must  be  provided.  The  hens 
can  pick  off  the  ends  of  standing  grass,  but 
when  the  grass  is  fed  to  them  after  being 
cut,  it  must  first  be  chopped.  There  are 
now  several  cheap  cutters  designed  for  the 
use  of  poultrymen,  and  they  answer  the 
purpose  well.  The  grass  from  the  lawn, 
after  the  lawn-mower  has  been  used,  may 
be  given  to  the  hens,  and  they  will  also  eat 
the  tops  of  a  great  many  varieties  of  veg- 
etables. It  is  always  well  to  have  a  head 
of  cabbage  in  the  poultry-yard  for  the  hens 
to  pick  whenever  they,so  desire. 


Give  Heady  Attention  and  Prompt  Treat- 
ment to  all  Affections  of  the  Bowels.  Diarrhoea, 
Cholera  Morbus,  Dysentery,  <fce.  Dr.  Jayne's 
Carminative  Balsam  affords  immediate  relief, 
and  speedily  cures  these  complaints. 


SURPLUS  YOUNG  STOCK. 

When  there  are  a  large  number  of  young 
cockerels  that  were  hatched  late,  it  may  be 
a  difficult  matter  to  obtain  good  prices  for 
them  at  this  season.  The  reason  is  that  old 
cocks  sell  very  low  and  influence  the  prices 
of  those  that  are  younger,  while  the  young 
cockerels,  not  having  reached  maturity,  do 
not  fatten  very  readily.  They  may  have 
large  frames  and  possess  size,  but  they  will 
be  lacking  in  appearance  when  dressed  for 
market.  The  better  plan  is  to  endeavor  to 
keep  them  in  a  separate  yard  until  they 
are  fully  matured,  fatten  them  and  sell  in 
January,  or  sell  them  off  now  and  save 
expense. 

DRY  DIRT  AND  LEAVES. 

The  best  work  that  can  be  done  for  the 
fowls  in  the  fall  is  to  lay  in  a  supply  of 
leaves  and  dry  dirt  under  shelter.  It  is 
scratching  in  the  winter  that  keeps  the 
hens  in  best  laying  condition,  and  when  the 
snow  is  on  the  ground,  a  pile  of  dirt  and 
leaves  in  the  poultry-house  will  afford  an 
opportunity  for  exercise,  and  greatly  tend 
to  make  the  hens  more  contented  iu  con- 
finement. Too  many  leaves  cannot  be  put 
away.  They  will  be  found  very  useful, 
and  will  also  assist,  in  retaining  warmth  in 
the  poultry-house  by  preventing  cold 
drafts  of  air  along  the  floor. 


THE  TIME  TO  PRESERVE  EGGS. 

After  the  weather  turns  cool  it  is  the 
time  to  preserve  eggs,  and  not  during  the 
summer,  as  they  will  keep  better  and  will 
get  into  market  sooner.  Three  months  is 
long  enough  to,  preserve  eggs.  There  are 
but  a  few  short  rules  to  follow.  First,  use 
only  eggs  from  hens  that  are  not  with 
males;  second,  keep  the  eggs  on  trays  (no 
packing  material)  in  a  cool  place;  third, 
turn  them  three  times  a  week;  .fourth, 
pack  only  strictly  fresh  eggs. 


CHICKS  FED  ON  CORN-MEAL. 

When  chicks  are  fed  on  corn-meal,  do 
not  make  it  into  a  dough,  as  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient, but  with  each  mess  of  corn-meal 
mix  fresh  milk  instead  of  water,  and  the 
value  of  the  mess  will  be  increased.  Give 
the  chicks  a  variety  of  feed,  as  they  will  eat 
any  kind  of  seeds  or  small  grain,  especially 
broken  wheat.  The  chicks  are  liable  to  get 
wet  by  wading  in  the  milk,  although  it  is 
excellent.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  milk 
will  become  sour  and  breed  disease.  Mix 
the  milk  with  corn-meal  and  let  the  mess 
be  eaten  up  clean ;  then  the  chicks  will 
relish  it  and  thrive  on  the  mixture. 


HIGH  ROOSTS. 

I  do  not  understand  how  it  is  that  nearly 
all  poultrymen  and  farmers  provide  roosts 
so  high  that  injury  results  to  fowls  in  get- 
ting on  and  off  them.  In  its  natural  state 
the  bird  seeks  a  high  position  tc\  avoid 
danger  from  enemies,  but  this  precaution 
Is  unnecessary  in  a  poultry-house.  The 
roosts  need  not  be  more  than  six  inches 
high  from  the  floor,  and  the  birds  will  also 
then  escape  cold  drafts  of  air. 


SUNNYSIDE  POULTRY  f  ARM' Lt, 


TRY 


US.  We  sell  your  Poultry,  Veals, 
Fruits  and  all  produce  at  high- 
est prices.  DAILY  RETURNS.  For 
stencils,  prices  and  references,  write 
F.  I.  SAGE  &  SONS,  183  Reade  St.,  N.  Y. 


Make  Hens  Lay 

By  feeding  green  cat  bone,  the  greatest  » 
egg  producing  food  in  the  world.  Better 


than  medicine  and  cheaper  than  grain. 


On 

Trial 


Mann's  Bone  Cutter- 

Try  It  before  yon  pay  for  It. 
.   Price,  $5.00  and  upward.    161  Highest 
I  Awards  ree  d.  Catal'g  free  ir  name  this  paper. 

F.  TV.  MANN  CO.,  Milford,  Mass. 


INQUIRIES  ANSWERED. 

Walls  of 'Poultry-house. — A.  A.  C,  Bolck- 
nowT,  Mo.,  writes :  "How  can  I  make  a  poultry- 
house  warm  In  winter  and  cool  in  summer  by 
filling  between  walls?  That  is,  whether  by 
using  brick-bats  or  sawdust." 

Reply:— An  air-space  between  the  walls 
and  tarred  felt  on  the  outside  is  the  better 
plan.  Th'e  house  will  be  warm  in  winter,  but 
the  low  roofs  of  poultry-houses  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  have  them  cool  in  summer. 

Roup  in  Chicks. — E.  R.  S.,  New  Lisbon, 
Ohio,  writes:  "Last  year  my  hens  had  the 
roup.  This  summer  my  chicks  died  from  a 
disease  of  the  bowels,  and  I  am  informed  that 
roup  attacks  chicks  in  that  manner.  What  is 
your  opinion?" 

Reply:— Roup  usually  attacks   chicks  in 

that  manner,  all  being  attacked.   There  is  no 

remedy'  but  to  thoroughly  disinfect  against 
the  disease,  as  it  is  contagious. 

Table  Fowls  and  Broilers.— L.  R.,  Bed- 
ford City,  Va.,  writes:   "Which  is  ithe  better 
table  fowl,  or  for  market,  and  which  breed  I 
produces  the  choicest  broilers,  the  Indian 
Games  or  Plymouth  Rocks." 

Reply' .-—There  is  no  breed  that  is  equal  to 
the  Games  for  the  table,  or  for  broilers,  but  it 
is  more  difficult  to  raise  them  than  Plymouth 
Rocks.  The  latter  breed  is  very  hardy,  and 
for  that  reason  is  a  general  favorite. 

Leghorns  as  Layers. — T.  P.,  Shelbyville, 
Ind.,  writes:  "If  Leghorns  are  well  protected 
during  the  winter,  will  they  give  as  many 
eggs  as  Brahmas  or  other  large  breeds  during 
that  season?"  «. 

Reply:— Leghorns  have  given  excellent  sat- 
isfaction in  winter  under  favorable  conditions, 
but  they  are  not  as  contented  in  confinement 
as  Brahmas,  and  unless  kept  busy,  soon  begin 
to  learn  feather-pulling,  egg-eating  and  other 
vices  due  to  idleness. 


Long -lasting 

and  good-looking  leather  comes  of  using 
Vacuum  Leather  Oil.  Get  a  can  at  a 
harness-  or  shoe-store,  25c  a  half-pint 
to  $1.25  a  gallon  ;  book  "How  to  Take 
Care  of  Leather,"  and  swob,  both  free  ; 
use  enough  to  find  out ;  if  you  don't  like 
it,  take  the  can  back  and  get  the  whole 
of  your  money. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  to  make  sure  of  fair  dealing 
everywhere — handy  cans.  Best  oil  for  farm  ma- 
chinery also.    If  you  can't  find  it,  write  to 

VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


3.  D.  SOUDER.  JR.,  Telford,  Montgomery 
Co.,  Pa.  2.S  varieties  of  high  scoring  poultry  stock 
for  sale.   Eggs  at  $1.00  per  15.   Fine  catalogue  free. 

horns.  Wyan- 
B. P. Bocks, 

$1.00  per  13;  Minorcas  and  Red  Caps,  $2.00  per  13.  Cir- 
cular. H.  T.  ANDERSON  cV  CO.,  Natrona,  Pa. 


If  you  have  FIVE  or  more 
Cows  a  Cream  Separator  will 
save  its  cost  each  year  of 
use.  Beware  of  imitating  and 
infringing  machines. 

Send  for  new  1895  Catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 

Branch  Offices:  General  Offices: 

ELGIN,  ILL.      74  C0RTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


HORSE  BLANKETS 

ARE  THE  STRONCEST. 

Awarded  highest  prize  at  World  *  iair. 
Made  in  250  styles. 
Square  Blankets  for  the  road. 
Snrcingle  Blankets  for  Stable. 
All  shapes*  sizes  and  qualities. 
•  The  Best  o  A  is  the 

BAKER  BLANKET. 

Many-Hare  Worn  16  Years. 

Thousands  of  testimonials. 

Sold  by  all  dealers. 
Write  us  for  5/A  Book. 
WNI.  AY  RES  &  SONS,  Philadelphia. 

PROFITABLE  DAIRY  WORK 

Can  only  be  accomplished  with  the  very  best 


of  tools  and 
"With  a  Davis 
rator  on  the 
sure  of  more 
butter,  while 
milk  is  a  val- 
Fariners  will 
take  to  get  a 
illustrated 
mailed  free 
DAVIS  &  RANKIN  BLDG.  &  MFG.  CO 
Cor.  Randolph  &  Dearborn  Sts.,  Chicago. 


a  p  p  1  i  ance's. 
Cream  Sepa- 
farm  you  are 
and  better 
the  skimmed 
liable  feed, 
make  no  mis- 
Davis.  Neat, 
catalogue 
Agents  wanted 


*  CHEESE  MAKING 


the 


FARM,  USE 


Ghr.  Hansen's  RENNET  TABLETS 

Write  for  pamphlet  on  Butter  and  Cheese  Making,  and 
for  further  particulars. 

CHR."  HANSEN'S  LABORATORY, 
Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 

THE  KEYSTONE 
DEHORNER 

J  Outs  clean  on  all  sides-does  not  crash.  The 
)  most  humane,  rapid  and  durable  knife 
)  made,  fully  warranted.  Highest  World's 
)  Fair  Award.    Descriptive  Circulars  Free. 

j  A.C.BROSIUS,  Cochranville,  Pa 

~ D®®®«®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

DO  YOU  WANT  AN 


Organ  ? 

We  make  and  sell  the 

Packard 


Established  1871. 
At  it  ever  since. 
Always  up  to  date  in  Qual- 
ity, Style  and  Finish. 
A  Strictly  High  Grade  Or- 
gan at  an  honest  price. 
Catalogue  free. 

Ft.  Wayne  Organ  Co. 

Ft.  Wayne,  Ind. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music  &  Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands, 

LION  &  HEALT,  32  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


DA  IN 


THE  3EST, 
THE  CHEAPEST.  ' 
THE  STRONCEST, 
THE  MOST  DURABLE 


STEEL  CORN  CUTTER. 


A  PRONOUNCED  SUCCESS-THE  VERDICT  IS  UNANIMOUS. 


An  Entirely  New  Departure. 
STRICTLY  UP  TO  DATE. 


ADJUSTABLE.  PRAC- 
TICAL, SAFETY  SEAT, 
EASY     TO     RIDE,  SAFETY 
SHAFT.    SAFETY  GUARDS 
REASONABLE  IN  PRICE. 

Mention  where  you 


"I  think  it  bj  far  the  beat  corn  cutter  I  mr  saw." 

H.  a.  WILLIAMS.  Shi  Ia. 
"Work,  splendid.   A  valuable  implement;  an  absolute  necessitv  for  every  corn 
grower."  N.  GIBBS.  Mt.  Vernon.  Mo. 

"Find  it  satisfactory  in  even  way.    I  wonld  not  raise  corn  without  one." 

J.  S.  H0CKDIG,  Wheatland,  N.  D. 
"A  success  and  a  great  labor-sating  machine.  Every  farmer  ought  to  have  one." 

0.  B.  BROILS.  Browning.  Mo. 
"The  best  corn  cutter  I  ever  saw."  A.  W.  SCARBOROUGH,  Elmo,  Mo. 

"Works  perfectly.   Can  cut  from  fire  to  seven  acres  per  day." 

ABRAM  GILBERT  .  SON,  Franklin  Grove,  IU. 

It  will  cat  more  corn  than  any  device 
ever  invented  and  at  less  expense  (ma- 
chines costing  SlOO  to  $150  not  excepted). 

For  special  information,  prices,  etc.,  address 

DAIN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

t  AHROLLTON,  MISSOURI. 

saw  this  advertisement. 


September  15,  1S95. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

If  you  liave  a  friend  worth  loving. 
Love  him.    VeB,  and  let  him  know 

That  you  love  him,  ere  life's  evening 
Tinge  his  hrow  with  sunset  glow. 

Why  should  good  words  ne'er  be  said 

Of  a  friend— till  he  is  dead  ? 

• 

If  you  see  the  hot  tears  falling 

From  a  brother's  weeping  eyes. 
Share  them  ;  and  by  kindly  sharing 

Own  your  kinship  witli  the  skies. 
Why  should  any  one  be  g.lad 
When  a  brother's  heart  is  sad  ?  - 

If  your  work  is  made  more  easy 

By  a  friendly,  helping  hand, 
Say  so.   Speak  out  brave  and  truly 

Ere  the  darkness  veil  the  land  : 
Should  a  brother  workirtan.  dear 
Falter  for  a  word  of  cheer? 

Scatter  thus  your  seeds  of  kindness, 

All  enriching  as  you  go — 
Leave  them.   Trust  the  Harvest-giver, 

He  will  make  each  seed  to  grow, 
So,  until  its  happy  end, 
Yourlife  shall  never  lack  a  friend. 

—Religious  Herald. 


.HANDLING  REGISTERED  MAIL. 

'n  the  New  York  post-office,  when  a 
letter  is  presented  for  registra- 
tion it  is  inspected  by  the  re- 
ceiving -cleric  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  in  good  condition, 
flrinly  sealed,properly  addressed 
and  sufficiently  prepaid,  and 
that  the  name  and  address  of 
the  sender  have  been  indorsed 
on  it.  Tihese  requirements  be- 
ing met,  the  clerk  records  the 
letter  in  a  book  composed  of  alternate  thin 
and  thick  leaves,  a  manifold  copy  of  the  entry 
being  obtained  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  carbon- 
paper  placed  between  the  two. 

The  thin  sheets  are  perforated  in  oblong  sec- 
tions for  ready  separation,  and  constitute  the 
receipts  issued  to  the  public.  Each  receipt 
bears  a  distinct  number  in  a  series  running 
from  one  to  100,000,  and  every  letter  registered 
has  the  number  of  the  receipt  issued  for  it  in- 
dorsed on  its  face,  says  Business. 

The  condition  of  the  letter  envelop  is  now 
inspected  by  another  clerk,  and  if  perfect,  the 
imprint  of  a  hand-stamp  is  impressed  across 
the  edge  of  the  flap  to  betray  any  tampering. 

These  preliminaries  being  completed,  a  card 
known  as  the  return  receipt  is  prepared  and 
attached  to  the  letter  by  means  of  a  rubber 
band.  On  one  sicte  of  the  card  appear  the 
number,  date  ot  mailing,  name  of  addressee 
and  destination  of  the  letter;  on  the  other,  the 
name  and  full  address  of  the  sender,  to  whom 
t  lie  receipted  card  will  be  returned  when  tne 
letter  has  been  delivered. 

In  its  numercial  order  the  letter  passes  to  a 
separating-clerk,  and  with  ninety-nine  others, 
composing  an  even  hundred,  is  distributed  to 
one  of  the  six  cases,  where  it  will  be  further 
treated.  The  separating-clerk  verifies  the 
count  of  each  100  letters'  before  separating 
another  100,  and  as  frequently  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, delivers  each  subdivision  to  the  clerks  in 
charge  of  the  cases. 

A  case  consists  of  a  long  table  with  a  set  of 
pigeon-holes  bearing  the  names  of  the  larger 
cities  in  the  section  of  the  country  assigned  to 
that  case,  and  in  these  pigeon-holes  the  clerk 
;  in  charge  boxes  the  letters  and  from  time  to 
time  parcels  them  out  to  his  assistants. 

The  next  step  is  the  preparation  of  what  is 
known  as  a  registered  package  envelop.  This 
consists  of  an  ingeniously  contrived  envelop 
specially  manufactured  out  of  particularly 
tough  paper  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and 
also  numbered  in  a  series  of  100,000. 

On  the  face  of  each  envelop  appears  its 
number  and  spaces  for  the  name  of  the  post- 
office,  county  and  state  to  which  it  will  be 
sent,  while.the  back  is  arranged  for  notations 
of  its  condition  by  every  postal  official 
through  whose  hands  it  subsequently  passes. 
One  of  these  envelops  having  been  addressed, 
entry  of  the  letter  to  be  inclosed  in  it  is  made 
on  a  registry  bill,  which  shows  the  date  of 
mailing,  name  of  the  post-office  to  which  it 
will  be  sent,  number  of  the  registered  pack- 
age envelop,  and  finally,  the  registered  num- 
ber of  the  letter  to  be  placed  in  it  and  the 
name  of  its  addressee. 

The  bill  and  the  letter  are  placed  in  this  en- 
velop, which  then  passes  to  a  clerk,  who  re- 
moves its  contents,  compares  the  letter  with 
(  the  entry  on  the  bill  and  calls  the  registered 
letter  and  registered  package  envelop  num- 
bers, together  with  their  destination,  to  an 
assistant,  who  records  these  particulars  in 
the  mailing-book.  The  letter  and  bill  are  now 
replaced  in  the  envelop,  and  it  passes  to 
another  clerk  for  final  verification  of  contents 
and  sealing. 

The  sealing  consists  in  an  application  of  blue 
mucilage  to  the  three  flaps  of  the  envelop, 
which,  when  once  closed,  cannot  be  reopened 
without  mutilations,  the  blue  mucilage  expos- 
ing any  attempt  to  open  the  envelop  by  any 
steaming  process.  The  postmark  showing 
the  mailing-office  and  the  date  is  now  affixed, 
and  the  envelop,  with  a  lot  of  others  from  the 
same  case,  goes  to  the  pouch-room,  where 
another  separation  is  necessary  in  order. that 
,H  may  get  to  the  registered  pouch  that  will 
cany  it  to  the  distributing-office  nearest  its 
final  destination. 
The  contents  of  the  registered  package  en- 


velop can  now  only  be  ascertained  by  refer- 
enee  to  the  registered  letter  numbers  charged 
against  the  envelop  number  in  the  mailing- 
book,  or  the  fuller  description  of  the  letters 
on  the  registry  bill,  which  is  under  seal,  and 
therefore  inaccessible.  f 

The  registered  package  envelop  is  entered  by 
origin,  number  and  destination  on  the  book  of 
the  pouch  in  which  it  is  to  be  dispatched,  a 
carbon  manifold  record  of  the  package  in- 
closed in  each  pouch  being  preserved,  the 
duplicate  sheet  of  each  pouch  forming  the  bill 
of  advice  to  the  office  to  which  the  pouch  is 
sent. 

When  as  many  packages  as  the  pouch  will 
hold  have  been  entered  on  the  proper  book, 
two  clerks  verify  the  entries,  sign  the  last 
sheet  of  the  bill,  place  it  with  the  packages  in 
the  pouch,  adjust  the  strap  that  secures  it,  and- 
finally  attach  that  mechanical  wonder  called 
a  rotary  lock.  This  lock  has  a  fixed  serial 
number  engraved  on  its  side,  which  serves  to 
identify  it,  and  a  rotary  number,  which  un- 
erringly advances  one  every  time  the  lock  is 
opened. 

The  pouch  is  then  delivered  to  a  railway 
postal  clerk,  who  receipts  for  it  by  lock  and 
rotary  numbers,  and  it  remains  under  con- 
stant guard  until  its  destination  is  reached. 
Keys  that  open  the  rotary  locks  are  issued 
only  to  post-offices  exchanging  registered 
pouches,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
rotary  number  of  the  lock  with  its  entry  on 
the  pouch  bill  is  the  first  duty  of  the  clerks 
opening  a  registered  pouch. 

Any  discrepancy  between  the  rotary  num- 
ber advised  on  the  bill  and  that  shown  by  the 
lock  received  would  indicate  an  irregularity 
to  be  at  once  investigated.  At  every  transfer 
from  one  clerk  to  another  of  a  registered 
letter,  registered  package  envelop  or  registered 
pouch  a  receipt  is  taken,  and  by  these  means 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  tracing  a  letter 
from  the  time  it  is  first  mailed  until  delivered 
to  its  addressee. 

These  rotary  locks  cost  $15  each,  and  when 
the  number  999  is  turned,  they  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  makers  for  readjustment. 


THE  AFFABLE  WOMAN. 

If  women  could  ever  learn  that  it  is  quite 
possible  to  combine  affability  with  dignity  in 
commonplace  daily  intercourse  with  their 
fellow-creatures,  this  would  be  a  far  brighter 
and!  more  agreeable  world. 

Nine  tenths  of  the  gentlewomen  one  knows 
would  no  more  address  an  unintroduced 
female  than  bite  off  a  bit  of  their  own  tongue. 

Not  once  in  a  blue  moon  do  they  dare  con- 
verse with  their  servants^  the  clerk  behind 
the  counter,  the  chance  companion  of  a  rail- 
way "journey,  or  even  the  lady  who  has 
dropped  in  to  call  on  a  mutual  friend. 

Awkwardness  and  timidity,  with  a  sense  of 
alleged  well-bred  reserve,  seal  their  lips  to 
every  form  of  communication. 

In  their  shyness  and  stupid  fear  of  furnish- 
ing an  opportunity  for  undue  familiarity, 
they  go  through  life  like  oysters,  as  far  as 
those  outside  their  narrow  circle  are  con- 
cerned. 

But,  thank  heaven,  there  is  a  woman— and 
her  tribe  is  increasing— who  realizes  all  the 
beautiful  opportunities  and  rights  the  gift  of 
speech  gives  her. 

She  can  afford  to  talk  to  her  domestics  about 
any  and  everything,  and  cement  their  affec- 
tionate respect  with  every  word  uttered. 

Her  kindly  recognition  of  the  shop-girl,  and 
fragment  of  pleasant  gossip  across  the  yard- 
stick, is  a  wholesome  break  in  the  clerk's  dull 
day. 

To  sit  beside  a  respectable  female  for  an 
hour's  train  travel,  and  not  exchange  greeting 
as  two  human  beings  touching  in  their  jour- 
ney of  life,  would  confound  her  kindly  nature. 

She  is  sure  of  her  dignity,  and  •strong  in  its 
integrity,  affords  to  do  what  possibly  a  less 
fine-grained  nature  shrinks  to  essay. 

Her  friendly,  well-chosen  words  are  far  re- 
moved from  volubility  as  her  cordial  manners 
are  from  gush. 

Recognizing  the  power  of  speech  as  the 
most  potent  of  spells  for  removing  dull,  un- 
lovely discontent,  embarrassjnent  and  loneli- 
ness, she  is  free  with  worthy  thoughts 
graciously  expressed. 

It  is  noticeable  that  such  women  never  leave 
drawing-room,  kitchen,  shop  or  coach,  that 
every  other  creature  of  her  kind  present  does 
not  acknowledge  to  herself'  the  supreme 
excellence  of  courtesy  above  all  other  fem- 
inine charms. 


WHAT  THE  TRAMP  EATS  AND  WEARS. 

As  a  rule,  the  "poke-out"  beggar  has  but  one 
meal  a  day,  and  it  is  usually  breakfast.  This 
is  the  main  meal  with  all  vagabonds,  and 
even  the  lazy  tramp  makes  frantic  efforts  to 
find  it.  Its  quantity  as  well  as  its  quality 
depends  largely  on  the  kind  of  house  he  visits. 
His  usual  breakfast,  if  he  is  fairly  lucky,  con- 
sists of  coffee,  a  little  meat,  some  potatoes  and 
"punk  an'  plaster,"  as  he  calls  bread  and 
butter.  Coffee,  more  than  anything  else,  is 
what  every  man  of  his  kind  wants  early  in 
the  morning. 

The  clothes  of  the  "poke-out'y  beggar  are  not 
much,  if  any,  better  than  his  food.  In 
summer  he  seldom  has  more  than  a  shirt,  a 
pair  of  trousers,  a  coat,  some  old  shoes  and  a 
battered  hat.  Even  in  winter  he  wears  little 
more,  especially  if  he  goes  South. 

While  I  lived  with  him  I  wore  these  same 
"togs."  I  shall  never  forget  my  first  tramp 
suit  of  clothes.  The  coat  was  patched  in  a 
dozen  places,  and  was  nearly  three  sizes  too 


large  for  me;  the  vest  was  torn  in  the  back, 
and  had  but  two  buttons;  the  trousers  wen 
out  at  the  knees,  and  had  to  be  turned  up  in 
London  fashion  at  the  bottom  to  keep  me  f  nun 
tripping;  the  hat  was  an  old  derby  with  the 
crown  dented  in  numerous  places;  the  only 
decent  thing  I  had  was  a  flannel  shirt.  I  pur- 
chased this  rig  of  an  old  Jew,  and  thought  it 
would  be  just  the  thing  for  the  road;  and  so 
it  was,  but  only  for  the  "poke-out"  tramp's 
roads.  The  hoboes  laughed  at  me  and  called 
me  "hoodoo,"  and  I  never  got  in  with  them  in 
any"  such  garb.  Nevertheless,  I  wore  it  for 
nearly  two  months,  and  so  long  as  I  associated 
with  lazy  beggars  only,  it  was  all  right. 

It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see  a  "poke- 
out"  vagabond  wearing  some  sort  of  a  garment 
which  belongs  to  a  woman's  wardrobe.  He  is 
so  indifferent  that  he  will  wear  anything 
that  will  shield  his  nakedness,  and  I  have 
known  him  to  be  so  lazy  that  he  did  not  even 
do  that.  One  old  fellow  I  remember  partic- 
ularly. He  had  lost  his  shirt  somehow,  and 
lor  almost  a  week  went  about  with  only  a  coat 
between  his  body  and  the  world  at  large. 
Some  of  his  pals,  although  they  were  of  his 
own  class,  told  him  that  he  ought  to  find 
another  one,  and  the  more  he  delayed  it  the 
more  they  labored  with  him.  One  night  they 
were  all  gathered  together  at  a  "hang-out"  not 
far  from  Lima,  Ohio,  and  the  old  fellow  was 
told  that  unless  he  found  a  shirt  that  night 
they  would  also  take  away  his  coat.  He 
begged  and  begged,  but  they  were  determined, 
and  as  he  did  not  show  any  intention  of  doing 
as  he  was  bidden,  they  relieved  him  of  his 
jacket.  And  all  that  night  and  the  following 
day  he  wa^actually  so  lazy  and  stubborn  that 
he  would  not  yield,,  and  would  probably  be 
there  still,  in  some  form  or  other,  had  his  pals 
not  relented  and  returned  him  the  coat.  As  I 
said,  he  went  for  nearly  a  week  without  find- 
ing a  shirt,  and  not  once  did  he  show  the  least 
shame  or  embarrassment.  Just  at  present  I 
understand  that  he  is  in  limbo,  wearing  the 
famous  "zebra"— the  penitentiary  dress.  It  is 
not  popular  among  tramps,  and  they  seldom 

|  wear  it,  but  I  feel  that  that  old  rascal,  in  spite 
of  the  disgrace  and  inconvenience  that  his 

|  confinement  brings  upon  him,  is  tickled 
indeed  that  he  is  not  bound  to  find  his  own 
clothes.— Haryer's  Weekly. 


"DON'TS"  OF  DRESS. 

Don't  clothe  yourself  in  man's  apparel  and 

expect  the  courtesy  due  to  a  lady. 
Don't  wear  feathers  in  your  hat  and  patches 

on  your  boots. 
Don't  wear  a  sailor  hat  and  blouse  after  your 

fortieth  birthday. 
Don't  pinch  your  waist.    Pat,  like  murder, 

will  out— somewhere. 
Don't  put  all   your    allowance    outside.  A 

ragged  petticoat  kills  the  smartest  gown. 
Don't  put  cost  before  cut.   Corded  silk  won't 

cover  a  clumsy  fit. 
Don't  let  your  dressmaker  dress  you.  Dress 

yourself.  She  may  give  you  smartness, 

hut  individuality— never. 
Don't  forget  that  dress  was  made  for  woman, 

not  woman  for  dress. 
Don't  sacrifice  fitness  to  fashion. 
Don't,  if  you  are  September,  dress  as  May. 
Don't  neglect  quality  for  the  sake  of  quan- 
tity. 

Don't  imagine  that  beauty  will  atone  for  un- 
tidiness. 

Don't  spoil  the  gown  for  the  yard  of  stuff. 

Don't  dress  your  head  at  the  expense  of  your 
hands  and  feet.  , 

Don't  be  dashing— be  dainty. 

Don't  dress  to  startle  people's  eyes,  but  to 
satisfy  them. 

Don't  forget  that  although  veils  are  becom- 
ing to  most  faces,  feet  veiled  in  lace 
stockings  do  not  look  well  in  the  street. 

Don't  make  hay  of  your  possessions  and  then 
credit  your  limited  purse  with  your 
shabby  appearance. 

Don't  emulate  the  ostrich  ;  the  new  flower  in 
your  hat  does  not  divert  attention  from 
the  ragged  condition  of  your  skirt 
lining. 

Don't,  dear  sisters,  don't  imagine  that  a  blouse 
or  shirt,  coat  and  sailor  hat  are  suitable 
for  women  of  every  age  and  figure,  on 
every  occasion. 

Don't  wear  awhite  petticoat  unless  it  is  white. 

Don't  wear  heels  to  your  boots  unless  you  can 
afford  to  have  them  always  heels,  and 
not  half  ones  on  one  side  only. 

Don't  put  powder  on  your  cheeks  without 
looking  in  a  glass  afterward. 

Don't  wear  a  fur  or  feather  boa  with  a  cotton 
dress  or  shirt. 

Don't  make  your  own  dresses  unless  you  can 
do  it  really  well. 

Don't  look  a  frump  because  you  cannot  look  a 
swell. 

Don't  sacrifice  neatness  to  artistic  effect. 
Don't  dress  more  fashionably  than  becom- 
ingly. 

Don't  forget  that  long  credit  often  brings  dis- 
credit. 

Don't  buy  cheap  imitations  if  you  can  afford 

the  genuine  article. 
Don't  achieve  the  grotesque  while  attempting 

the  original. 
Don't  gaily  cover  your  head  and  forget  your 

hands  and  feet. 
Don't  expect  great  bargains  to  turn  out  great 

saves. 

Don't  hold  up  silks  and  display  rags. 

Don't  jump  into  your  clothes  and  expect  to 

look  dressed. 
Don't  wear  big  sleeves  and  bigihats  if  you  are 

short. 


Don't  wear  striped  material  if  you  are  tall. 

Don't  wear  tan  shoes  if  you  have  large  feet. 

Don't  wear  a  sailor  hat  with  a  silk  dress. 

Don't  use  pins  where  stitches  would  do. 

Don't  let  "smart"  verge  on  "loud." 

Don't  wear  a  smart  hat  and  burst  shoes. 

Don't  wear  a  bonnet  with  a  costume  that  re- 
quires a  hat. 

Don't  trim  a  good  material  with  common 
trimmings; 


HUMIDITY'S  EFFECT  UPON  THE  MIND. 

It  is  probable  that  nothing  else  which  has  a 
place  in  this  world  of  ours  has  been  so  much 
discussed  as  the  weather.  It  would  seem  that 
its  mysteries  should  all  have  been  brought  to 
light  by  this  time— that  the  vast  ocean  of  talk 
should  have  penetrated  every  nook  and  cranny 
of  the  subject.  Yet  new  facts  about  the 
weather  are  constantly  being  discovered.  One 
of  the  latest  is  announced  by  an  authority  in 
a  scientific  journal,  who  states  that  moisture 
in  the  air  has  a  direct  effect  upon  the  mental 
powers.  He  says  that  in  his  own  case  he  has 
been  amazed  at  the  faulty  deductions  and 
misconceptions  which  were  made  in  damp, 
foggy  weather,  or  on  days  in  which  the  air  was 
charged  with  electricity  and  thunder-storms 
were  impending.  What  seemed  clear  at  these 
times  appeared  later  to  be  charged  with  error. 
An  accountant  in  a  large  insurance  company 
is  obliged  to  stop  work  at  such  times,  finding 
that  he  .makes  many  mistakes  which  he  does 
not  become  conscious  of  till  afterward.  In  a 
large  factory,  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent  less 
work  is  brought  out  on  damp  or  threatening 
days.  It  has  been  noted  by  firemen  that  in 
states  of  depressing  atmosphere  there  are 
more  fires  than  at  other  times,  due,  it  is  be- 
lieved, to  greater  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
housekeepers  and  others.  The  drivers  of  loco- 
motives say  that  there  is  an  increased  number 
of  accidents  and  more  trouble  in  wet  weather 
than  in  clear.  They  attribute  the  phenomena 
to  the  effect  of  moisture  on  the  machinery; 
but  the  real  cause  is  the  befogging  effects  of 
humidity  upon  their  own  minds.  The  writer 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  conviction  prevails1 
among  active  brain- workers  of  his  circle  that 
there  are  atmospheric  forces  which1  exert 
a  powerful  influence  rrpon  mental  effort. 


WHAT  WE  NEED. 

What  the  man  of  to-day  needs  most,  is  not 
athletics  in  a  gymnasium,  but  plenty  of  fresh 
air  in  his  lungs.  Instead  of  a  quantity  of  vi- 
olent exercise  that  leaves  him  weak  for  sev- 
eral hours  afterward,  he  needs  to  learn  to 
breathe  right,  stand  right  and  sit  right.  The 
young  man  or  young  woman  who  starts  on  a 
career  of  training,  and  keeps  it  up  year  after 
year,  just  at  the  time  when  the  body  has  a 
great  deal  of  its  own  natural  work  to  do  and 
wants  to  do  it,  may  make  up  his  or  her  mind 
that  beyond  a  showy  and  superficial  develop- 
ment of  muscle  and  strength,  all  this  training, 
in  after  life,  is  going  to  count  against  theffi. — 
Annals  of  Hygiene. 


A  Colchester  paper  avers  that  a  hotel  at 
Colchester  has  a  cook  so  good-looking  that  she 
mashes  the  potatoes  by  looking  at  them. 


A  KNIFE 

in  the  hand  of  a  Surgeon 
gives  you  a  feeling  of  hor- 
ror and  dread.  There  is 
no  longer  necessity  for  its 
use  in  many  diseases  form- 
erly regarded  as  incurable 
without  cutting. 

The  Triumph  of 
Conservative  Surgery 

is  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
RIIPTIIRF  or   Breach,   is    now  radically 
l\t/riUIVL,cured  without  the  knife  and 
without  pain.   Clumsy,  chafing  trusses  can  be 
thrown  away  !  They  never  cure  but  often  induce 
inflammation,  strangulation  and  death. 
TIIiy/IADC  Ovarian,  Fibroid  (Uterine)  and 
1  UlTlv/lvOj  mauy  others,  are  now  removed 
without  the  perils  of  cutting  operations. 
PI I  P   TUMORS   however     large,  Fis- 
r  I  L.L,    1  UiilV/IVO,  tula  and  other  diseases 
of  the  lower  bowel,  are  permanently  cured  with- 
out pain  or  resort  to  the  knife.  v 
STONF  in  the  B,adder'  no  matter  how  large, 
"i"1-*  is  crushed,  pulverized,  washed  out 
and  perfectly  removed  without  cutting. 
^TRIfTIIRP  of  Urinary  Passage  is  also 
01  luvl  removed  without  cutting  in 

hundreds  of  cases.  For  pamphlet,  references 
and  all  particulars,  send  io  cents  (in  stamps)  to 
World's  Dispensary  Medical  Association,  No.  663 
Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MOTHERS 


and  those  soon  to 
become  mothers, 
should  know  that 
Dr.  Pierce's  Favorite 
Prescription  robs 
childbirth  of  its  tor- 
tures, terrors  and 
dangers  to  both 
mother  and  child,  by 
aiding  nature  in  pre- 
paring the  system 
for  parturition. ; 
Thereby  "labor' 
and  the  period  of  J 
confinement  are" 
greatly  shortened.  It  also  promotes  the 
secretion  of  an  abundance  of  nourishment 
for  the  child. 

Mrs.  Dora  A.  Guthrie,  of  Oakley,  Overton  Co., 
Term.,  writes:  "When  I  began  taking  Dr. 
Pierce's  Favorite  Prescription.  I  was  not  able  to 
stand  on  my  feet  without  suffering  almost  death. 
Now  I  do  all  my  housework,  washing,  cooking, 
sewing  and  everything  for  my  family  of  eight. 
I  am  stouter  now  than  I  have  been  in  six  years. 
Your  '  Favorite  Prescription  '  is  the  best  to  take 
before  confinement,  or  at  least  it  proved  so  with 
me.  I  never  suffered  so  little  with  any  of  my 
children  as  I  did  with  my  last." 


IB 
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SKILFUL  ARTISANS. 

Hanoi,  a  city  of  French  Tonquin,  has  a 
flourishing  industry  in  the  incrustation  of 
precious  woods  with  mother-of-pearl.  The 
industry  is  so  important  that  a  whole  street, 
called  the  street  of  the  Inlayer*,  is  given  Bp  to 
it  and  constitutes  the  sole  curiosity  of  the 
city.  Strangers  to  the  art  pass  hours  in  watch- 
ing the  native  workmen.  The  latter  ;are 
genuine  artists,  masters  of  a  delicate  hand- 
icraft demanding  at  once  artistic  perception 
and  high  manual  skill.  Furnished  with  rude 
tools,  but  with  much  patience  and  skill,  these 
workmen  produce  articles  of  great  beauty, 
gleaming  with  rainbow  hues.  Here  is  a  sheaf 
of  many-colored  flowers,  there  are  delicious 
arabesques,  yonder  is  a  landscape  glittering  in 
the  sunshine. 

The  workmen  have  applied  the  principle  of 
the  division  of  labor  to  their  art.  There  are 
the  cabinet-makers  who  put  together  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  material  to  be  incrusted. 
The  process  of  joining  is  done  without  the  aid 
of  nails,  and  with  a  system  of  nice  dove- 
tailing and  the  use  of  paste,  of  which  lacquer 
is  the  base.  The  wood  employed  is  of  two 
distinct  species  of  palisander,  sometimes 
called  ebony,  from  the  forest  of  the  Red  river 
of  Tonquin.  This  latter,  which  the  natives 
call  moun,  is  especially  valued  by  reason  of 
its  close  grain  and  its  deep  black,  which  brings 
out  the  shifting  glories  of  the  mother-of-pearl. 
Objects  of  incrusted  ebony  are  more  costly 
than  those  of  violet  ebony. 

When  the  cabinet-maker  has  prepared  the 
wood  it  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  designer, 
who  makes  sketches  of  the  ornamentation 
upon  rice-paper.  These  designs  are'  trans- 
ferred to  the  wood  by  the  inlayer,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  choose  the  pearl  that  will  best  serve  to 
tiring  out  the  beauty  of  the  design.  The 
mother-of-pearl  is  obtained  from  a  species  of 
large  shell-fish  called  casque,  chiefly  caught 
upon  t  he  shores  of  Poulo-Condar.  The  inlayer 
cuts  the  mother-of-pearl  into  bits  four  or  five 
centimeters  in  diameter  and  chooses  the  com- 
bination of  colors  that  shall  yield  the  contrast 
necessary  for  the  artistic  success  of  his  work. 
His  art  lies  in  the  skill  to  arrange  the  pieces  so 
as  to  obtain  the  best  effect  of  iridescence. 
This  he  heightens  by  the  use  of  a  sort  of  pearl- 
dust  furnished  by  a  kind  of  great  mussel  taken 
from  the  brooks  of  the  region.  The  play  of 
light  u^pon  these  mussels  gives  the  whole 
gamut  of  the  rainbow. 

The  bits  of  pearl  chosen,  the  inlayer  strives 
to  give  them  the  form  of  the  design  and  to 
dispose  them  as  a  veritable  mosaic  in  the 
wood.  The  crude  morsel  is  rendered  translu- 
cent with  pumice-stone.  It  is  then  fixed  in  a 
vise,  and  the  inlayer's  labor  of  patience  be- 
gins. Crouching  upon  his  heels  before  the 
vise,  he  shapes  the  piece  with  a  file  smaller 
than  an  ordinary  colored  crayon.  The  pearl 
fashioned,  it  is  necessary  to  trench  the  wood 
to  receive  it.  This  is  ordinarily  done  by  chil- 
dren fourteen  or  fifteen  years  old.  They  fol- 
low the  lines  of  the  design  with  a  burin  and 
channel  tiny  trenches  of  a  millimeter  in 
diameter.  The  bits  of  pearl  are  then  set  in 
the  grooves  and  fixed  with  a  lacquer  paste, 
the  whole  is  gently  heated  to  melt  the  paste, 
and  so  fill  all  interstices.  The  inlayer  then 
polishes  his  work,  varnishes  it,  aifd  gives  it 
finishing  touches  with  the  burin.  The  work 
is  so  beautiful  and  so  costly  that  it  is  much 
counterfeited  by  cheaper  methods,  though 
never  with  entire  success.— Journal  des  Voy- 
ages. >~*  i 


THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  SINGLE-TAX  THEORY. 

"Progressand  Poverty"  startled  and  held  the 
attention  of  thinking  people,  because  it  boldly 
rested  its  case  on  one  universally  recognized 
industrial  fact  and  one  almost  universally  ac- 
cepted economic  theory^  The  persistence  of 
poverty  in  the  midst  of  progress,  deepest  and 
most  abject  at  the  very  spot  where  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  is  greatest,  is  the  obvious 
fact.  The  theory  that,  of  the  various  shares  in 
distribution,  land  rent  alone  is  an  income  se- 
cured without  any  corresponding  service,  that 
it  absorbs  all  the  advantages  which  accrue 
from  superior  soils  and  from  superior  location 
— the  economic  theory  of  rent— forms  the  see- 
,ond  pillar  of  the  single-tax  doctrines.  The 
statement  of  this  fact  and  this  theory,  inter- 
woven with  wonderful  skill,  and  yet  wonder- 
ful simplicity,  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
single-tax  literature— a  literature  which,  has 
perhaps  done  more  than  any  other  literature 
of  the  generation  to  give  for  the  general  read- 
ing public  a  meaning  to  economic  theory  and 
an  interpretation  to  industrial  facts. — E.  T. 
Hi  vine,  in  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Political  and  Social  Science. 


LANDS  FOR  SALE. 


'  AT  LOW  PRICES  AND  ON  EASY  TERMS. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  offers 
for  sale  on  easy  terms  and  at  low  prices, 
150,000  acres  of  choice  fruit,  gardening,  farm 
and  grazing  lands  located  in  SOUTHERN 
ILLINOIS.  They  are  also  largely  interested 
in,  and  call  especial  attention  to  the  000,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  famous  YAZOO  VALLEY 
o"f  Mississippi,  lying  along  and  owned  by  the 
Yazoo  &  Mississippi  Valley  Railroad  Company, 
and  which  that  Company  offers  at  low  prices 
and  on  long  terms.  Special  inducements  and 
facilities  offered  to  go  and  examine  these  lands 
both  in  Southern  Illinois  and  in  the  "Yazoo 
Valley,"  Miss.  For  further  description,  map 
and  any  information,  address  or  call  upon  E. 
P.  SKENE,  Land  Commissioner,  No.  1  Park 
Row,  Chicago.  111. ;  or,  G.  W.  McGINN  IS,  Ass't 
Land  Commissioner,  Memphis,  Tenn, 


FARMERS  IN  CUBA. 

Between  the  condition  of  the  planter  and 
that  of  all  other  agriculturists  whatever  in 
Cuba  the  widest  difference  exists.  The  laborer 
has  nothing,  never  has  had  anything,  and  is 
happy  in  the  knowledge  that  he  never  will 
have  anything.  The  small  farmer,  the  owner 
of  a  few  acres,  is  the  most  abjectly  poverty- 
stricken  son  of  the  soil  that  I  have  ever  met. 
He  lives  in  the  poorest  habitation  known  to 
civilized  man,  a  hut  made  of  the  bark  of  the 
palm-tree.  Beside  it  the  adobe  dwelling  of 
the  Mexican  is  a  palace.  It  has  one  room,  a 
dirt  floor,  neither  window  nor  chimney;  in 
this  the  family  live  like  cattle,  subsisting 
upon  the  poorest  of  food,  as  most  that  the  soil 
produces  must  go  to  pay  the  taxes.  Children 
run  about  guiltless  of  the  knowledge  of  clothes 
until  six  or  eight  years  old.  Books,  education, 
the  , world,  are  things  of  which  they  have 
never  even  dreamed. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  intermediate 
group.  Between  these  people  and  the  planters 
is  a  small  contingent  of  thrifty  farmers.  Here 
and  there  through  the  country  may  be  seen  a 
stone  dwelling  with  red  tile  roof  that  marks 
the  home  of  one  who  by  some  rare  enterprise 
lias  become  possessed  of  enough  land  to  en- 
gage in  cattle  raising  or  fruit  growing.  But 
the  prosperous,  forehanded,  middle-class 
farmer  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence.  It  is 
because  there  is  no  such 'middle  class,  and 
because  the  country  people  are  either  the 
owners  of  great  estates  or  else  abjectly  poor, 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Cuba  as  a  rich 
country.  It  cannot  be  so  while  the  present 
conditions  exist.  But  with  such  a  combina- 
tion of  soil  and  climate  as  she  possesses,  the 
island  is  capable  of  great  things.  Money  and 
enterprise  are  needed  for  the  development  of 
its  resources,  and  these  are  not  likely  to  be 
forthcoming  while  the  present  social  and  po- 
litical conditions  remain.  If  the  island  were 
open  to  American  enterprise  as  freely  as  our 
own  territory  is,  a  decade  would  suffice  for  the 
working  of  great  changes.— Lippimvtt's. 


RED  WILLOW  COUNTY,  NEBRASKA. 

I  have  spent  a  great  part  of  the  time  since 
the  first  of  May  driving  over  southwestern 
Nebraska  and  northwestern  Kansas. 

The  finest  land  I  found  is  in-Red  Willow 
county,  Nebraska.  I  never  saw  land  lay  nicer. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  crops  are  fine,  except 
small  grain,  which  is  light.  The  country  is  far 
better  than  I  expected.  The  crops  that  most 
excited  my  admiration  was  the  alfalfa  fields. 
I  have  seen  alfalfa  growing  in  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Nevada, 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California,  but  none 
better  than  in  Red  Willow  county,  Nebraska. 
I  expected  to  find  some  small  patches,  but  not 
such  great  fields  of  it.  A  field  of  200  acres 
yielded  1,700  bushels  of  seed,  worth  §5  per 
bushel.  The  hay  and  pasture  was  worth  S20 
per  acre.  The  crop  was  worth  $11,500,  over  855 
per  acre.  One  field  yielded  three  and  a  half 
tons  of  hay  and  nine  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Hay  is  S10  per  ton.  That  crop  was  worth  $80 
per  acre.  Another  field  made  four  tons  of  hay 
and  ten  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  worth  $90  per 
acre.  The  largest  yield,  heard  of  ,was  four  tons 
hay  and  seventeen  bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 
Your  readers  may  figure  that  up.  These  crops 
were  grown  last  year  without  irrigation,  and 
the  driest  year  ever  known.  > 

In  any  alfalfa  country  where  farmers  make 
the  raising  of  alfalfa  and  stock  a  business, 
they  will  soon  become  wealthy.  A  crop  can 
safely  be  counted  at  $40  per  acre  a  year.  I  saw 
a  stack  of  hay  put  up  the  first  part  of  June,  it 
was  142  feet  long,  fourteen  feet  wide  and  fifteen 
high.  It  grew  on  fourteen  acres  and  the 
yield  was  above  three  tons  per  acre  at  the  one 
cutting.  This  patch  will  be  cut  three  times 
more  this  summer  and  the  yield  for  the  season 
will  run  at  least  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  All  the 
yields  referred  to  above  grew  on  bottom  land; 
there  are  over  -10,000  acres  of  bottom  land  in 
the  country.  No  doubt  but  like  success  can 
be  had  on  upland  if  subsoiled  fifteen  to 
twenty  inches  deep.  Then  if  will  be  the 
grandest  dairy  and  stock  country  in  America. 
When  once  set  it  will  stand  for  twenty-five 
years  without  reseeding,  and  when  half  the 
land  is  well  set  it  will  bebut.a  few  years  till 
fine  houses  and  barns  will  go  up  all  over  the 
prairie,  and  the  farmers  of  Red  Willow  county 
will  be  the  most  prosperous  and  happy  people 
in  America. 

When  there  I  spent  a  lit  tle  time  with  my  old 
friend,  William  Coleman,  with  whom  I  have 
been  personally  and  well  acquainted  for  more 
than  forty  years  and  know  him  as  a  hard- 
working farmer.  He  has  been  farming  there 
thirteen  years.  He  is  agent  for  a  large  amount 
of  land  there.  I  heartily  commend  him  to 
any  wanting  land  or  Information  of  that 
country.  Write  him,  McCook,  Neb.,  Box  13, 
and  send  stamp  for  answer. 

Valley  county,  ]Veb.  H.  A.  McMURPHY. 


MANUSCRIPT  READERS. 

Very  few  publishers  have  either  the  time  or 
inclination  for  a  personal  reading  of  books  in 
manuscript,  and  for  this  work  they  employ 
skilled  readers,  upon  whose  judgment  they 
can  rely.  Some  houses  thus  retain  as  many 
as  six  such  readers,  and  very  often  a  man- 
uscript book  must  pass  through  the  hands  of 
all  these,  taking  its  turn  with  scores  of  others, 
before  a  decision  is  reached  concerning  it. 
Each  reader  hands  in  a  written  opinion  as  to 
its  merits  and  demerits,  its  chances  of  success 
or  failure.  Sometimes,  if  these  opinions  are 
conflicting,  the  publisher  hands  them  all,  to- 


gether with  the  book  in  qnestion,  to  a  seventh 
reader— a  sort  of  court  of  final  appeal— and 
requests  him  to  write  an  opinion  on  the  opin- 
ions. Even  if  all  the  opinions  are  favorable, 
the  publisher  may  still  refuse  to  bring  out  the 
work  in  question. 

There  are  a  hundred  good  reasons  for  declin- 
ing to  publish  a  book,  and  the  manuscript 
must  run  the  gauntlet  of  them  alL  It  may  be 
too  long  or  too  short,  or  too  similar  to  some- 
thing else  already  in  hand.  Its  principal 
characters  may  be  too  young  or  too  old.  It 
may  not  be  in  a  certain  publisher's  peculiar 
line,  or  it  may  contain  sentiments  of  which 
he  does  not  approve.  He  may  already  have 
accepted  as  many  hooks  as  he  cares  to  issue  in 
that  year.  This  one  may  be  interesting,  but 
badly  written,  or  it  may  be  beautifully  ex- 
pressed and  as  dull  as  dish- water.  Thus  an  end- 
less list  of  "mays,"  "ifs"  and  "fonts"  present 
themselves,  by  any  one  of  which  the  fate  of 
the  book  may  be  influenced.  The  one  ques- 
tion to  which  they  all  lead  is,  "Will  it  pay? 
If  so,  we  will  publish  it ;  if  not,  we  won't." 

Of  course,  publishers  and  publishers'  readers 
sometimes  make  mistakes  concerning  the 
value  of  a  book,  and  decline  one  that  in  the 
hands  of  another  publisher,  or  brought  out  at 
the  author's  expense,  achieves  a  tremendous 
success.  In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  popular 
book  about  which  some  tale  of  this  kind  is 
not  told.— Harper's  Hound  Table. 
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THREESCORE  AND  TEN. 

Who  reach  their  threescore  years  and  ten, 

As  I  have  mine,  without  a  sigh, 
Are  either  more  or  less  than  men— 
Not  such  am  I. 

I  am  not  of  them  ;  life  to  me 

Has  been  a  strange,  bewildered  dream, 
Wherein  1  knew  not  things  that  be 
Prom  things  t  hat  seem. 

I  thought,  I  hoped,  I  knew  one  thing, 

And  had  one  gift,  when  I  was  young— 
The  impulse  and  the  power  to  sing, 
And  so  I  sung. 

To  have  a  place  in  the  high  choir 

Of  poets,  and  deserve  the  same — 
What  more  could  mortal  man  desire 
Than  poet  's  fame? 

I  sought  it  long,  but  never  found, 

The  choir  so  full  was,  and  so  strong 
The  jubilant  voices  there,  they  drowned 
My  simple  song. 

Men  would  not  hear  me  then,  and  now 

I  care  not,  I  accept  my  fate. 
When  white  hairs  thatch  the  furrowed  brow 
Crowns  come  too  late! 

The  best,  of  life  went  long  ago 

From  me;  it  was  not  much  at  best; 
Duly  the  love  that  young  hearts  know, 
The  dear  unrest. 

Back  on  my  past,  through  gathering  tears, 

once  more  I  cast  my  eyes,  and  see 
Bright  shapes  that  in  my  better  years 
Surrounded  me! 

They  left  me  here,  they  left  me  there, 

Went  down  dark  pathways,  one  by  one— 
The  wise,  the  great,  the  young,  the  fair; 
But  I  went  on ! 

And  I  go  on!  And,  bad  or  good, 
The  old  allotted  years  of  men 
I  have  endured,  as  best  I  could — 

Threescore  and  ten ! 
—Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  in  The  Independent. 


SNOWBALL  LACE. 

AKE  a  chain  of  73  stitches; 
turn. 

First  row— 2  d  c  in  fifth  st, 
2  ch,  3  d  c  in  same  st,  ch  2,  a 
shell  Qf  3  d  c,  2  ch,  3  d  c  in 
the  ninth  st  of  chain,  fasten 
down  by  1  s  c  in  the  twelfth  st,  a  half  ball  of 
12  trebles  in  the  fifteenth  st,  fasten  down 
With  1  s  e  in  the  eighteenth  st  of  ch;  shell 
of  3  d  c,  2  ch,  2  d  c  in  twenty-first  st,  ch  2, 
skip  3,  1  d  c  in  next  st,  *  c"h  2,  skip  1,  1  d  c 


Ililllll 


.  Snowball  Lace. 

in  next.  Repeat  eleven  times.  Ch' 2,  skip  3, 
shell  in  next  st,  fasten  down,  skip  3,  12  ti- 
nt next,  fasten  down,  skip  3,  shell  in  next 
st,  ch  2,  1  d  c  in  third  st  from  shell,  ch  5, 
turn. 

Second  row— D  c  in  first  d  c  of  shell,  ch  2, 
shell  in  shell,  fasten  down' with  s  c  in  last 
dc  of  shell  of  previous  row  (the  explanation 
of  fasten  down  will  not  be  repeated  again). 
Finish  the  ball  by  working  one  treble  in 
each  of  the  twelve  trebles,  keeping  the  last 
st  of  each  treble  on  the  hook  until  all 


twelve  are  made,  then  throw  the  thread 
over  the  hook  and  draw  through  all  the 
stitches  at  once,  draw  them  together  tightly 
with  1  ch  st,  ch  4,  fasten  down,  shell  in 
shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c;  repeat  five  times. 
Half  ball  in  next  d  c,  *  d  c  in  next  d  c,  ch  2, 
repeat  five  times,  shell  in  shell,  fasten 
down,  finish  ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Third  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell-;  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c, 
repeat  five  times;  finish  ball,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in 
next  d  c,  repeat  five  times,  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  ch  9;  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  d  e  in  last 
d  c  of  shell  of  previous  row,  ch  2,  dc  in  d  c, 
ch  2,  d  c  in  third  st  of  5  ch,  ch  5,  turn. 

Fourth  row — D  c  in  d  c,  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c, 
ch  2,'d  c  in  first  d  c  of  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down  ;  half  ball  in  fifth  st  of  9 
ch,  fasten  down;  shell  in- shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c 
in  d  c,  repeat  five  times;  ch  2,  d  c  in  eye  of 
ball  (the  eye  of  the  ball  is  the  1  eft  st  used 
in  drawing  the  trebles  together),  *  ch  2,  d  c 
in  next  d  c,  repeat  five  times;  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down ;  half  ball  in  fifth  st  of  9 
ch,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

'Fifth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down;  finish  ball,  fasten  down; 
shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  three 
times;  half  ball  in  next  d  c,  *  d  c  in  next 
d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  once;  d  c  in  next  d  c,  half 
ball  in  next,  *  d  c  in  next  d  c,  ch  2,  repeat 
three  times,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down; 
finish  ball,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  oh  2, 
d  c  in  last  d  c  of  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c, 
repeat  three  times;  ch  5,  turn. 

Sixth  row— VD  c  in  d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  four 
times;  shell  in  shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell, 
*  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  three  times ;  finish 
ball,  *  eh  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twice;  finish 
ball,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  three  times ;  ch 
2,  shell  in  shell,  ch  9, shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Seventh  row — Shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  fasten  down ;  half  ball  in  fifth  st 
of  9  ch,  fasten  down;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twelve  times ;  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  fasten  down ;  half  ball  in  fifth  st 
of  9  ch,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  six  times;  ch  5,  turn. 

Eighth  row — *D  c  in  d  c,  eh  2,  repeat  six 
times ;  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down ;  finish 
ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch 
2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  five  times ;  half  ball  in 
next  d  c,  *  d  c  in  next  d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  five 
times;  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down;  finish 
ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  ch  2, 
shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Ninth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  2, 
shell  in  shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell, 

*  eh  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  five 
times;  finish  ball,  *  eh  2,  d  c  in 
d  c,  repeat  five  times;  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell,  * 
ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twice; 
half  ball  in  next  d  0,  *  d  c  in  next 
d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  three  times ;  ch  5, 
turn. 

Tenth  row—*  D  c  in' d  c,  ch  2, 
repeat  twice*;  finish  ball,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  three  times; 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down; 
half  ball  in  fifth  st  of  9  ch,  fasten 
down;  shell  fn  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c 
in  d  c,  repeat  twelve  times  (the 
eye  of  the  ball  always  taking  the 
place  of  one  d  c) ;  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down;  half  ball  in 
fifth  st  of  9  ch,  fasten  down ;  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  ch  2, 
turn. 

Eleventh  row — Shell  in  shell, 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down ; 
finish  ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down; 
shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c, 
repeat  twelve  times;  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  fasten  down;  finish  ball, 
ch  4,  fasten  down  ;  shell  in  shell, 

*  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  ten  times; 
ch  5,  turn. 

Twelfth  row — D  c  in  first  d  e, 
eh  2,  d  c  in  next  d  c,  half  ball  ,in 
next,  *  1  d  c  in  next  d  e,  ch  2, 
repeat  once ;  d  c  in  next  d  c,  half 
ball  in  next,  *  d  c  in  next  d  c, 
ch  2,  repeat  three  times;  shell  in 
shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  five  times;  half 
*  ball  in  next  d  c,  *  d  c  in  next, 
ch  2,  repeat  5  times ;  shell  in  shell,  ch  9,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Thirteenth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  fasten  down;  half  ball  in  center  of 
9  ch,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c 
in  d  c,  repeat  five  times;  finish  ball,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  five  times;  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down  ;  half  ball  in  fifth  st  of  9, 
eh,  fasten  down  ;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c 
in  d  c,  repeat  four  times;  finish  ball,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twice;  finish  ball,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twice;  ch  5,  turn. 


Fourteenth  row  O  c  in  d  c,  ch  2,  repeat 
twelve  times;  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down; 
finish  ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down;  shell  in 
shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twelve  times ; 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down ;  finish  ball, 
ch  4,  fasten  down ;  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Fifteenth  row— Shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell 
in  shell,  ch  9,  shell,  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in 
d  c,  repeat  three  times ;  half  ball  in  next 
d  c,  *  d  c  in  next  d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  once;  d  c 
in  next  d  c,  half  ball  in  next,  *  d  c  in  next 
d  c,  ch  2,  repeat  three  times;  shell 
in  shell,  ch  9,  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2, 
d  cin  d  c,  repeat  eight  times;  half 
ball  in  next  d  c,  *  d  c  in  next, 
ch  2,  repeat  three  times;  ch  5, 
turn. 

Sixteenth  row — *D  c  in  d  c,  ch  2, 
repeat  twice;  d  c  in  d  c,  finish  ball, 

*  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  nine  times; 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down; 
half  ball  in  center  of  9  ch,  fasten 
down;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in 
d  c,  repeat  three  times;  finish  ball, 

*  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  twice, 
finish  ball,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c, 
repeat  three  times;  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  fasten  down;  half  ball  in 
center  of  9  ch,  fasten  down;  shell 
in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  ch  2, 
turn. 

Seventeenth  row — Shell  in  shell, 
i  ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down ; 
finish  ball,  ch  4,  fasten  down ;  shell 
in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat 
twelve  times;  ch  2,  shell  in  shell, 
fasten  down;  finish  ball,  ch  4, 
fasten  down;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2, 
d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  sixteen  times; 
ch  5,  turn. 

Eighteenth  row — *D  c  in  d  c,  ch  2, 
repeat  sixteen  times;  shell  in  shell, 
ch  9,  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in 
d  c,  repeat  five  times ;  half  ball  in 
next  d  c,  *  1  d  c  in  next  d  c,  ch  2, 
repeat  five  times;  shell  in  shell, 
ch  9,  shell  in  shell,  ch  2,  shell  in 
shell,  ch  2,  turn. 

Nineteenth  row — Shell  in  shell, 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down ; 
half  ball  in  center  of  9  ch,  fasten 
down ;  shell  in  shell,  *  ch  2,  d  c  in 
d  c,  repeat  five  times;  finish  ball, 

*  ch  2,  d  c  in  d  c,  repeat  five  times; 
ch  2,  shell  in  shell,  fasten  down; 
half  ball  in  center  of  9  ch,  fasten 
down ;  shell  in  shell,  *  skip  one 
space  of  2  ch,  one  shell  of  2  d  c,  2 

ch,  2  d  c  in  next  space;  repeat  all  around 
the  scallop,  except  at  the  point;  when  this 
space  is  reached,  put  two  shells  in  in  place 
of  one,  to  give  a  fullness  for  turning. 

Twentieth  row—*  2  d  c  under  2  ch,  ch  5, 
s  c  under  last  d  c  to  make  a  picot,  repeat 
four  times ;  2  d  C  under  same  space,  fasten 
down  with  1  s  c  between  the  two  shells  of 
previous  row.  This  makes  a  shell  of  10  d  c, 
with  4  picots  in  the  shell  of  previous  row. 
Repeat  all  around  the  scallop. 

This  makes  a  very  pretty  lace  for  aprons 
when  made  of  No.  40  thread.  It  may  also 
be  made  of  No.  16  knitting-cotton  and  used 
as  table  or  mantel  drapery;  in  this  case, 
omit  the  last  two  rows  of  each  scallop  and 
tie  a  fringe  in  each  space  instead.  The 
balls  should  then  be  tightly  tufted,  when 
they  will  appear  as  so  many  real  snowballs 
arranged  on  a  fine  network. 

Grace  McCowen. 


direction  from  the  first  coat;  when  this  is 
dry,  finish  with  one  part  of  boiled  oil  and 
three  parts  of  good,  light-colored  varnish, 
applied- with  a  varnish-brush.  Three  coats 
of  this,  each  one  dried  well,  serves  a  good 
purpose ;  more  is  even  better.  If  this  prep- 
aration thickens  and  does  not  work  freely, 
thin  with  benzene  or  turpentine;  stir  well. 

If  the  paper  does  not  fit  nicely  around 
the  base-board,  use  a  border  to  match  the 
paper.  Of  course,  it  must  be  put  or^ before 
the  varnish,  so  that  all  can  be  done  at  the 


PAPER  CARPET. 

For  those  to  whom  linoleum  is  too 
expensive  for  covering  a  floor,  this  paper 
carpet  will  answer  very  satisfactorily  as  a 
substitute,  with  care  lasting  for  several 
years,  if  properly  made. 

The  floor  should  be  made  as  smooth  as 
possible,  and  good,  thick,  brown  paper 
pasted  securely  over  it,  covering  com- 
pletely. Make  a  good,  smooth  paste  of 
flour  -and  water,  thick  enough  to  work 
nicely  with  a  brush,  free  of  lumps,  and 
size  the  paper,  which  must  be  securely 
pressed  to  the  floor.  Select  an  inexpensive 
wall-paper  figured  like  oil-cloth  or  lino- 
leum. Cut  in  strips  .to  fit  the  room, 
matching  the  figures,  until  the  floor  is  cov- 
ered. When  the  first  paper  has  dried  thor- 
oughly for  several  days,  paste  the  figured 
paper,  press  smoothly  on  the  floor  and  let 
dry.  If  the  weather  is  clear  and  warm, 
it  will  be  ready  for  the  finish  in  much  less 
time. 

Dissolve  eight  ounces  of  white  glue  in 
nine  pints  of  water.   When  cold,  with  a 
clean  brush  apply  to  the  paper,  passing  the 
brush  over  the  paper  lightly  until  every 
bit  has  been  covered.   The  glue  must  not 
be  allowed  to  congeal ;  by  keeping  it  in  a  \ 
pan  of  hot  water,  this  can  be  avoided.  ! 
When  perfectly  dry,  go  over  it  again  more  j 
freely,  crossing  the  floor  in  the  opposite  ' 


Breakfast  Gown. 

same  time.  The  quantity  of  paste,  protect 
tion  coat  and  varnish  must  be  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  room. 

In  order  to  keep  this  carpet  looking 
bright,  and  to  wear  well,  a  coat  of  oil  and 
varnish  should  be  applied  once  a  year, 
after  the  floor  has  been  well  washed.  When 
soiled,  wipe  up  just  like  an  oil-cloth. 

M.  E.  Smith. 


BREAKFAST  GOWN. 

This,  comfortable  garment  may  be  made 
of  double-sided  flannel  or  eider-down  flan- 
nel, trimming  it  upon  the  revers  and 
sleeve  cuffs  with  velvet  of  a  suitable  color, 
to  match  the  other  material.  The  loose 
fronts  give  it  a  comfortable  feeling  not 
found  in  a  tight-fitting  gown.  If  the  fronts 
to  the  waist  are  lined  with  quilted  satin,  it 
makes  it  very  desirable  for  negligee  or 
sickness.  Elsie. 


FOR  CEILINGS  AND  WALLS. 

3  pounds  of  Paris  white, 
i  ounce  of  white  glue, 

1  ounce  of  common  soap, 

2  ounces  of  alum. 

Mix  the  Pai'is  white  with  warm  water; 
add  the  glue,  which  has  been  previously 
dissolved  in  hot  water.  Dissolve  the  soap 
in  hot  water  and  the  alum  in  cold  water; 
add  both  to  the  Paris  white.  Apply  to  the 
walls  with  a  broad  paint-brush.  This 
preparation  can  be  tinted. 

M.  E.  Smith. 


CANNED  ELDERBERRIES  FOR  PIES. 

7  pounds  of  berries, 

3  pounds  of  brown  sugar, 

1  pint  of  vinegar, 

1  pint  of  molasses, 

1  tablespoonful  of  cinnamon, 
'*      1  tablespoonful  of  nutmeg, 

]4  tablespoonful  of  cloves. 
Boil  down  till  thick.  K.  L.  B. 


CHEAP  HOME  SEEKERS'  EXCURSIONS. 

On  Aug.  29,  Sept.  10  and  24,  the  Burlington 
Route  will  sell  round  trip  tickets  at  very  low 
rates  to  points  in  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado, 
Utah,  the  Dakotas,  Wyoming,  Black  Hills  and 
other  Western  points.  For  particulars  call  on 
your  agent,  or  address  D.  O.  IVES,  Gen.  Pass. 
&  Tkt.  Agt.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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(But  ytouscholtl 


"THE  GOOD  DIE  YOUNG." 

There  was  a  man  who  never  told  a  lie- 
But  he's  dead— 
Never  said  it  was  wet  when  the  weather  was 

dry- 
Never  said  , 
He'd  caught  fish  when  he  hadn't  caught  one, 
Never  said  he'd  done  .something  that  he 

hadn't  done. 
Never  scolded  his  wife,  and  never  got  mad, 
And  wouldn't  believe  that  the  world  was  so 

bad. 

A  respecter  of  men,  a  defender  of  women, 
Who  believed  the  divine,  and  in  that  which 

was  human. 
Meek  as  Moses— he  was  never  understood, 
And  the  poor  man  died  of  being  too  good. 

And  he's  dead. 

There  was  a  woman  who  never  gossiped  a  bit — 

She's  dead,  too— 
Who  hated  all  scandal,  nor  listened  to  it. 
She  believed  in  mankind,  took  care  of  her  cat, 
Always  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  this  story  or  that ; 
Never  scolded  her  husband— she  never  had 
one, 

No  sluggard  was  she,  but  rose  with  the  sun. 
Never  whispered  in  meeting,  didn't  care  for  a 
bonnet, 

Or  all  the  feathers  that  one  could  put  on  it; 
Never  sat  with  the  choir  nor  sang  the  wrong 
note; 

Expressed  no  desire  to  lecture  or  vote. 
For  the  poor  soul  was  deaf  as  a  post— also 
dumb. 

You  might   have   called    forever,  and  she 
wouldn't  have  come. 

And  she's  dead. 
— Jeannetle  La  Flamboy,  in  Outlook. 


HOME  TOPICS. 

chool  Life. — Vacation  is  ended 
again,  and  all  over  our,land,  in 
city  and  country,  the  brown 
and  rosy-cheeked  children  are 
trooping  back  to  school.  They 
are   strong  and  healthy  now 
from  three  months  of  active,  outdoor  life, 
and  if  they  are  to  stay  so,  their  daily  habits 
must  be  carefully  looked  after. 

Ia  the  first  place,  see  to  it  that  they  are 
in  bed  by  nine  o'clock  every  night,  that 
they  may  not  suffer  from  lack  of  sleep. 
The  practice  of  allowing  children  to  sit  up 
late  at  night,  either  to  study  or  for  any 
ot her  purpose,  is  a  had  one.  Don't  crowd 
the  children.  Let  them  take  a  year  or  two 
more  to  finish  their  school  life  if  they  can- 
not do  the  work  without  studying  late  at 
night.  If  a  child  goes  to  bed  early  and 
sleeps  in  a  well-ventilated  room,  he  will 
waken  early  and  be  ready  for  breakfast.  I 
have  always  made  it  a  rule  in  my  family, 
"no  breakfast,  no  school."  If  a  child  can- 
not eat  breakfast  it  is  not  well,  and  cannot 
do  its  school  work. 

If  the  children  cannot  come  home  to  a 
midday  dinner,  they  ought  to  have  a  good, 
nourishing  lunch,  and  put  up  in  as  inviting 
a  form  as  possible.  Mother  should  attend 
to  this  herself.  Do  not  trust  it  to  a  servant, 
and  do  not  expect  a  girl  to  put  up  her  own 
lunch,  or  ten  chances  to  one  she  will  half 
the  time  go  without  a  lunch  or  wrap  up 
whatever  she  finds  the  most  convenient, 


meat  and  chop  it  fine,  then  put  it  back  in 
the  gravy,  season  it  to  taste,  break  in  two 
or  three  eggs  and  stir  all  together  over  the 
fire.  If  it  is  not  thick  enough  now,  add 
half  a  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  made  by  roll- 
iiig  diy  bread  very  fine  on  the  bread-board. 
Now  pack  it  into  bowls  and  keep  it  in  a 
cool  place.  It  will  keep  well  for  several 
days,  and  when  cold  may  be  turned  out 
and  sliced  very  thin. 

Some  kind  of  fruit  should  always  be 
found  in  the  lunch-basket,  and  little  cus- 
tards, puddings,  etc.,  are  also  sure  to  be 
appreciated.  The  little  porcelain  egg-cups 
with  tops  that  screw  on,  in  which  to  boil 
eggs,  are  just  the  thing  in  which  to  carry 
stewed  fruit,  baked  apples  or  jam,  and 
custards  or  dainty  little  puddings  may  be 
baked  in  them. 

Don't  say  that  all  this  is  too  much 
trouble.  Nothing  is  too  much  trouble  that 
will  help  your  boys  and  girls  to  grow  into 
strong  men  and  women.  It  is  only  a  few 
years  at  best  that  our  children  are  depen- 
dent upon  us,  and  whatever  we  do  for 
them  must  be  done  now.      Maida  McL. 


PUTTING  OUT  PLANTS. 

While  the  "lords  of  creation"  are  dis- 
cussing crops,  finance,£tc,  we  sisters  may 
express  kindly  sympathy  to  those  who 
lost  nearly  all  their  floral  pets  during  the 
temporary  return  of  winter  weather  last 
spring.  Nearly  everyone  in  this  locality 
were  deceived  by  that  young  summer, 
and  when  the  first  rain  came,  unsuspect- 
ingly rushed  out  their  plants  as  fast  as 
possible.  Two  ladies  told  me  they  worked 
in  the  rain  nearly  all  day  for  the  sake  of 
letting  their  plants  get  the  benefit  of 
needed  rain,  and  it  would  be  such  a  grand 
start  for  them.  Alas!  fatal  mistake. 
Would  that  mine  had  stayed  right  in  their 
little  corners.  I  saved  most  of  the  gerani- 
ums by  covering  each  night. 

Frozen  plants  will  sometimes  start  again 
from  the  roots,  if  watered  freely  after  the 
weather  begins  to  moderate. 

For  two  years  in  succession  my  plants 
were  put  out  Decoration  day,  and  did  finely, 
and  after  this  lesson  Will  try  to  remember 
that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  put  out  tender 
plants  until  the  first  of  June,  even  if  all 
my  neighbors  think  me  awfully  slow  in 
waiting  until  that  time.  Many  seeds  may 
be  planted  early,  but  look  out  for  house- 
plants,  unless  it  be  the  fish  geraniums, 
which  are  almost  half  hardy,  standing 
quite  a  frost,  sometimes.  Gypsy. 


Fancy  Vine-stripe,  Knitted. 

and  then  it  will  more  often  be  thrown  into 
the  waste-basket  than  be  eaten. 

A  pretty  basket  or  box  should  be  pro- 
vided to  carry  the  lunch  in,  and  then  keep 
a  supply  of  oiled  paper  to  wrap  each  sand- 
wich or  cake  in,  and  do  not  forget  to  put  in 
a  napkin.  A  sandwich  or  two  is  nearly 
always  acceptable,  but  this  does  not  always 
mean  bread  and  meat.  Eggs,  cheese,  fish, 
celery,  marmalade,  or  even  occasionally  a 
thin  layer  of  brown  sugar,  will  please  the 
palate  and  be  a  pleasant  surprise.  If  meat 
or  fish  is  used,  have  it  perfectly  tender  and 
'  then  chop  or  pound  it  very  fine. 

I  never  buy  potted  meats,  but  prepare 
them  myself,  using  bits  of  cold  roast  beef, 
steak,  chops,  fowl  and  ham,  mostly  lean. 
Cook  all  these  together  until  tender,  and 
with  only  a  little  water  left,  take  out  the 


FANCY  VINE-STRIPE,  KNITTED. 

This  stripe  is  pretty  knit  in  wool,  cotton 
or  knitting-silk,  and  may  be  used  as  an 
insertion  or  as  a  stripe  for  spreads,  afghans, 
tidies,  etc.  Cast  on  26  stitches.  Purl  once 
across. 

First  row— SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  1,  o,  k 
2,  n,  k  4,  n,  k  2,  (o,  slip  1,  k  1,  pass  si  st 
over)  three  times,  k  1,  turn. 
Second  and  every  alternate  row — Purl. 
Third  row — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  3,  o, 
k  2,  n,  k  2,  n,  k  2,  (o,  si  1,  k  1,  pass  over) 
three  times,  k  1,  turn. 
Fifth  row — SI  1,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n,  o,  k  5, 
o,  k  2,  n,  n,  k  2  (o,  si  1,  k  1, 
pass  over)  three  times,  k  1, 
turn. 

Seventh  row — SI  1,  (si  1,  k  1, 
pass  over,  o)  three  times,  k  2, 
n,  k  4,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  1,  o,  n,  o,  n, 
o,  k  2,  turn. 

Ninth  row — SI  1,  (si  1,  k  1, 
pass  over,  o)  three  times,  k  2, 
n,  k  2,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  3,  o,  n,  o,  n, 

0,  k  2,  turn. 
Eleventh  row — SI  1,  (si  1,  k 

1,  pass  over,  o)  three  times, 
k  2,ja,  n,  k  2,  o,  k  5,  o,  n,  o,  n, 
o,  k  2,  turn. 

Twelfth  row — Purl,  and  re- 
peat from  first  row. 

If  wanted,  a  straight  edge 
may  be  crocheted  along  either 
edge  of  the  stripe  to  convert 
it  into  an  insertion  or  a  fancy  band  for  a 
border.  Ella  McCowen. 


Bishop  Vincent  opened  the  morning 
meeting  in  his  usual  happy  manner,  and 
an  hour  was  pleasantly  passed  in  listen- 
ing to  short  addresses  from  different 
delegates.  Grand  Master  O.  H.  Hale,  of 
Lawrence  county,  presided,  and  seated*! 
with  him  upon  the  platform  were  four  sis- 
ter grangers  and  five  brother  grangers, 
delegates  from  different  counties — pleasant- 
faced,  pleasant-mannered,  properly  attired, 
loyal  knights  of  the  soil. 

Miss  Mead  pleased  all  by  her  gentle, 
unostentatious  carriage,  but  her  voice  was 
not  strong  enough  for  a  hall  seating  eight 
to  ten  thousand  people.  Mrs.  Lord  was 
more  successful,  and  in  gesture  and  voice 
showed  her  familiarity  with  public  speak- 


AN  ALPENA  MIRACLE. 


GRANGE  DAY  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Grange  day  at  Chautauqua  opened  pro- 
pitiously, with  the  sun  shining  brightly 
and  every  promise  of  a  beautiful  day. 
There  has  been  an  unusual  fall  of  rain  here 
this  summer,  so  a  dry  day  was  appreciated 
by  all.  A  crowd  of  people  kept  pouring  in 
from  the  boats  all  morning,  and  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  the  opening  of 
Noah's  ark  as  I  watched  the  continuous 
procession  wind  its  way  from  pier  to 
amphitheater.  I  watched  critically  for 
"hayseeders,"  but  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  grangers  from  the  usual  excur- 
sionist that  daily  arrives  at  Chautauqua, 
except  for  their  blue  and  red  badges. 


Dress  for  Early  Fall  Wear. 

ing,  and  in  her  plea  for  equality  showed 
plainly  her  views  on  woman's  power  and 
influence  in  elevating  and  educating  the 
masses.  All  the  delegates  were  enthusias- 
tic in  praising  the  grange  as  a  means  of 
improvement  to  farmers,  and  to  the  coun- 
try at  large  as  a  reforming  element  in  all 
political  parties. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  addressed  by 
Prof.  Roberts,  of  Cornell  university,  and 
Mr.  Fred  Schraub,  state  commissioner  of 
agriculture.  Professor  Roberts,  on  "Soil 
and  How  to  Sell,"  gave  some  scientific  talk 
about  soil  and  its  commercial  value,  stating 
that  in  selling  apples  or  produce  we  sell 
soil,  a  better  way  to  sell  soil  than  to  whole- 
sale it.  That  sustenance  and  development 
come  only  by  painstaking  care,  the  more 
intelligent  the  effort  the  greater  the  devel- 
opment and  reward.  First  stands  knowl- 
edge, and  ability  to  apply  it  in  effective 
ways.  The  most  profitable  way  to  sell  soil 
is  to  water  it  with  brains.  Thus  we  lift 
ourselves  from  squaw-farming  into  the 
realm  of  creative  thought;  in  fact,  have 
become  gods  within  our  sphere  of  action. 

Mr.  Schraub  openeu  his  address  by  a 
profession  of  love,  especially  for  young 
lady  grangers,  and  as  he  was  a  bachelor,  he 
had  a  right  to  love  them.  Mr.  Schraub  is  a 
pleasant  speaker,  and  was  easily  heard  all 
over  the  hall,  except  for  much  talking  by 
those  not  interested  in -agriculture.  After 
stating  eloquently  his  faith  in  granges  as 
educators,  and  as  aids  in  getting^geod 
out  of  life,  no  matter  how  humble,  he  drew 
a  profitable  comparison  between  the  peas- 
ant, as  depicted  in  "Ivanhbe,"  one  thousand 
years  ago,  with  a  collar  around  his  neck, 
and  the  comfortable  farmer  of  to-day.  He 
objected  to  England  making  our  markets 
and  our  prices.  We  brag  of  our  superiority 
and  our  ability  to  cope  with  England  in 
every  department,  but  while  we  are  brag- 
ging they  are  working.  He  closed  with  an 
eloquent  eulogium  to  the  farm.  Don't  let 
the  boys  think  they  are.  going  to  a  better 
place  by  leaving  it.  The  farm  is  the  best 
place  on  earth.  Be  contont,  and  through 
the  grange  be  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

The  lecture  was  immediately  followed 
by  one  of  Dr.  Palmer's  delightful  concerts — 
concerts  not  often  surpassed,  when  assisted 
by  Sherwood  and  Listman,'  and  accom- 
panied by  Rogers'  orchestra.  The  orches- 
tra played  "The  Rustic  Wedding,"  axiuaint 
Slavonic  tone  picture,  beginning  with  the 
wedding  march  and  ending  with  the 
sleigh-bells  of  the  happy  pair  as  they  drove 
away;  and  a  wild  Miflway  Plaisance  farce 
called  "War  Dance,"  with  tom-tom,  war- 
whoop  and  all,  which  were  wildly  received. 
The  choir  sang  a  waltz,  also  a  chorus  of 
Rossini's  "The  God  of  Israel,"  both  graudly 
done,  and  a  fitting  close  to  the  day. 

It  was  a  rare  sight  to  see  Miller  park 
overflowing  with  the  hastening  crowd  as 
they  poured  toward  the  depot  and  pier; 
'and  then  the  overloaded  boats  steamed 
slowly  away  to  the  music  of  the  bands  as 
they  played  a  lusty  departure.  / 

Ad  aline  Reed. 


M  KS.  .TAMES  M.  TODD.  OF  LONG  RAPIDS,  DISCARDS 
HER  CRUTCII1-.S— IX  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  A 
REPORTER  SHE  REVIEWS  HER  EXPERI- 
ENCE AND  TELLS  THE  REAL  CAUSE 
OF  THE  MIRACLE. 

{From  the  Argus,  Alpena,  Mich.) 

We  have  lung  known  Mrs.  Jas;  M.  Todd, 

of  Long  Rapids,  Alpena  county,  Mich.  S,he 

has  been  a  sad  cripple.  Many  of  her  friends 

know  the  story  of  her  recovery;  for  the 

benefit  of  those  who  do  not,  we  publish  it 

to-day. 

Eight  years  ago  she  was  taken  with  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  in  a  few  months  with 
muscular  and  inflammatory  rheumatism. 
It  affected  her  heart,  then  her  head.  Her 
feet  became  so  swollen  she  could  wear 
nothing  on  them ;  her  hands  were  drawn  all 
out  of  shape.  Her  eyes  were  swollen  shut 
more  than  half  the  time,  her  knee-joints 
terribly  swollen,  and  for  eighteen  months 
she  had  to  be  held  up  to  be  dressed.  One 
limb  became  entirely  helpless,  and  the  skin 
was  so  dry  and  cracked  that  it  would  bleed. 
During  these  eight  years  she  had^  been 
treated  by  a  score  of  physicians,  and  has  also 
spent  much  time  at  Ann  Arbor  under  best 
medical  advice.  All  said  her  trouble  was 
brought  on  by  hard  work,  and  that  med- 
icine would  not  cure,  and  that  rest  was  the 
only  thing  which  would  ease  her.  After 
going  to  live  with  her  daughter  she  became 
entirely  helpless,  and  could  not  even  raise 
her  arms  to  cover  herself  at  night.  The  in- 
teresting part  of  the  story  follows  in  her 
own  words: 

"I  was  urged  to  try  Dr.  Williams'  Pink 
Pills  for  Palo  People,  and  at  last  did  so.  In 
three  days  after  I  commenced  taking  Pink 
Pills  I  could  sit  up  and  dress  myself,  and 
.after  using  them  six  weeks  I  went  home 
and  commenced  working.  I  continued 
taking  the  pills,  until  now  I  begin  to  for- 
get my  crutches,  and  can  go  up  and  down 
steps  without  aid.  I  am  truly  a  living 
wonder,  walking  out  of  doors  without 
assistance. 

"Now,  if  I  can  say  anything  to  induce 
those  who  have  suffered  as  I  have  to  try 
Pink  Pills,  I  shall  gladly  do  so.  If  other 
like  sufferers  will  try  Pink  Pills  according 
to  directions,  they  will  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  creating  men  who  are  able 
to  conquer  that  terrible  disease,  rheuma- 
tism. I  have  in  my  own  neighborhood 
recommended  Pink  Pills  for  the  after  effects 
of  la  grippe,  and  weak  women,  with  im- 
pure blood,  and  with  good  results." 

Mrs.  Todd  is  very  strong  in  her  faith  in 
the  curative  powers  of  Pink  Pills,  and  says 
they  have  brought  a  poor,  helpless  cripple 
back  to  do  her  own  milking,  churning, 
washing,  sewing,  knitting,  and  in  fact, 
about  all  of  her  household  duties,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills. 

Dr.  Williams'  Pink  Pills  contain  all  the 
elements  necessary  to  give  new  life  and 
richness  to  the  blood  and  restore  shattered 
nerves.  They  are  for  sale  by  all  druggists, 
or  may  be  had  by  mail  from  Dr.  Williams' 
Medicine  Company,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
for  50c.  per  box,  or  six  boxes  for  §2.50. 


DRESS  FOR  EARLY  FALL  WEAR. 

This  design  is  very  suitable  for  early  fall 
wear,  before  it  becomes  necessary  for  a 
wrap.  The  new  goods  are  rather  rough  in 
texture,  having  a  woolly  eff  ect  of  dark  color 
or  black  over  something  bright.  They  are 
very  beautiful,  and  will  make  up  in  good 
effects.  Very  heavy  lace  and  satin  ribbon 
bows  form  the  trimming.  Elsie. 


WATERMELON-ICE. 

When  you  tire  of  watermelon,  try  a 
watermelon-ice,  made  as  follows:  Cut  a 
melon  in  halves,  scoop  out  the  entire  cen- 
ter, taking  out  the  seeds,  chop,  add  a  cupful 
of  sugar,  pack  the  freezer,  turn  a  lew 
minutes.  It  Avill  be  like  soft  snow,  and  is 
delicious.  M.  E.  Smith. 


PRESERVING  CITRON.* 

Pare  and  cut  into  blocks,  let  them  lie  in 
weak  salt-water  over  night,  then  cook  till 
tender,  in  clear  water.  When  you  can  stick 
a  fork  well  into  them,  transfer  thein  to 
well-spiced  vinegar,  with  sugar  added  in 
the  proportion  of  a  pint  of  sugar  to  a  quart 
of  vinegar.  Let  them  simmer  in  this  for 
two  hours.  Then  heat  the  liquid  for  six 
consecutive  mornings  and  pour  over  them, 
adding  a  little  more  vinegar  if  it  boils  away. 

CONSUMPTION  CURED. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had 
placed  in  his  hands  by  anEast  India  missionary 
the  formula  of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for 
the  speedy  and  permanent  cure  of  Consump- 
tion, Bronchi tis.Calarrh, Asthma  and  allThroat. 
and  Lunsr  Affections,  also  a  positive  and  radical 
cure  for  Nervous  Debili  ty  and  all  Nervous  Com- 
plaints. Having  tested  its  wonderful  curative 
powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desiring  to 
relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of 
charge  to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  Ger- 
man, French  or  English,  with  full  directions 
for  preparing  and  using.  Sent  by  mail,  by 
addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this  paper. 
W.  A.  NoYES,  820  Powers'  Block,  lloehesler,  N.  Y. 


September  15, 1895. 
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A  MAN  TO  LIVE  WITH. 

As  gentlemen  cherish  ideals  of  those 
traits  which  make  women  agreeable  house- 
mates, so  women  like  to  theorize  as  to 
what  is  essential  in  the  character  of  a  man 
to  live  with.  I  have  heard  the  subject  dis- 
cussed in  numberless  conversations.  The 
most  lively  theorists  are  unmarried  wom- 
en. Wives  should,  of  course,  mention 
their  husbands  as  excellent  companions, 
since  they  have  chosen  them  (or  accepted 
them).  If  a  husband  possess  unpleasant 
traits,  or  lacks  agreeable  manners,  some- 
thing may  be  hoped  for  as  a  result  of 
training;  something — not  much. 

I  have  been  thinking  over  the  biogra- 
phies of  celebrated  men,  wondering  how 
many  of  them  were  agreeable  husbands. 
Girls  sometimes  think  brilliant  marriages 
are  such  as  would  unite  them  to  men  of 
distinction;  but  marriage  being  am  inti- 
mate, every-day  relation,  the  harjpiness  of 


he  neither  spoke  nor  heard.  He  ate  with 
such  fierceness  that  the  veins  swelled  on 
his  temples  and  the  sweat  rolled  down 
from  his  forehead.  When  walking  or 
seated  in  a  room  he  kept  his  mouth  con- 
tinually opening  and  shutting,  as  if  chew- 
ing something,  and  he  was  constantly 
twirling  and  twisting  his  hands.  His 
clothes  were  always  soiled,  and  his  wig 
w  as  so  full  of  dust  that  a  comb  could  not 
pass  through  it;  the  front,  too,  was  singed 
where  the  wearer  had  thrust  it  in  the 
candle,  as  he  was  near-sighted. 

Recently  at  a  ladies'  club  tho  members 
were  discussing  the  married  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  At  first  his  heroic  qualities 
as  a  lawyer  and  statesman  caused  undi- 
vided enthusiasm,  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  was 
in  danger  of  being  blamed  for  not  under- 
standing her  great  husband.  But  one 
bright  little  lady  spoke  up  with  quick 
independence,  saying,    "There    are  two 


Ivory  Soap 

It  Floats 

There  is  only  one  soap  that  is  kept  by 
all  grocers,  that  is  Ivory  Soap. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cin'Ti. 


happened  to  say  "lack  of  money."  Neither 
will  we  say  that  a  pleasant  man  to  live 
with  is  one  who  has  money.  If  he  have 
health  and  industry— two  qualities  neces- 
sary— he  will  earn  money  enough.  Besides, 


the  union  depends  less  on  fame  or  celeb- 
rity than  on  merit  and  amiability.  How- 
ever, let  us  consider  the  domestic  histories 
of  a  few  distinguished  men,  and  see  if  we 
envy  their  wives. 

Take  a7i  artist — Gainsborough.  He  mar- 
ried at  nineteen,  and  "fortunately,  because 
his  wife  knew  how  to  quiet  his  temper." 
He  had  one  extenuating  trait;  he  repented 
gracefully.  When  he  had  spoken  crossly 
to  his  wife,  he  sometimes  wrote  a  little 
letter  of  apology.  He  managed  it  in  a 
peculiar  way.  He  and  she  each  had  a  pet 
dog.  His  was  named  Fox,  hers  Tristram. 
The  uote  was  written  ostensibly  by  Fox, 
who  would  carry  it  in  his  mouth  to  Tris- 
tram. Mrs.  Gainsborough  entered  into  the 
fun  of  the  thing,  answering  accordingly: 

My  Own  Dear  Fox :— You  are  always  loving 
and  good,  and  I  am  a  naughty  little  female 
ever  to  worry  you  as  I  often  do.  S6  we  will 
kiss,  and  say  no  more  about  it. 

Your  own  affectionate  Tris. 

Besides  his  quick  temper,  he  was  fright-, 
fu  11  y  extravagant.  Music  was  his  hobby. 
,  He  was  delighted  one  day  with  a  violin 
solo,  and  showed  his  enthusiasm  by  insist- 
ing on  buying  the  violin  for  fifty  pounds 
(two  hundred  dollars).  Then  he  exclaimed, 
"But  your  violin  will  do  me  no  good 
unless  I  have  your  music-book."  So  he 
bought  that,  also,  for  another  fifty  pounds. 

A  person  might  suppose  that  a  great 
preacher,  pious,  wise  and  unselfish,  would 


Embroidered  Cover  for  Keyboard  of  Piano. 

sides  to  that  matter.  I  have  read  about 
their  domestic  life  with  close  attention, 
and  I  think  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  man 
not  pleasant  for  a  refined  woman  to  live 
with.  He  would  use  the  butter-knife  to 
butter  his  own  bread,  and  one  day  when 
his  wife  ushered  callers  into  the  parlor 
they  found  Mr.  Lincoln  without  his  coat, 
lying  asleep  on  the  floor,  a  chair  turned 
upside  down  for  his  pillow." 

Absent-mindedness  is  a  fault  peculiar  to 
men  absorbed  in  abstruse  studies  and 
scientific  inventions.  A  gentleman  told 
me  an  excellent  joke  about  a  conspicuous 
inventor,  who  one  evening  had  to  be 
reminded  of  an  engagement.  "Have  I  an 
appointment?"  he  asked  of  a  friend  who 
came  to  remind  him.  The  appointment 
was  merely  the  inventor's  marriage! 

In  making  reference  to"  these  distin- 
guished men,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all 
artists,  authors  or  statesmen  have  the  same 
faults,  nor  can  we  deny  that  these  faults 
may  be  found  in  men  of  humble  station. 

Those  of  you  who  know  Shakspere's 
play,  "The  Merchant  of  Venice,"  remem- 
ber that  Portia  had  several  suitors,  and 
one  day,  to  pass  the  time,  she  and  Nerissa 
discussed  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
suing  swains.  There  was  "the  Neapolitan 
prince,"  who  could  "do  nothing  but  talk 
about  his  horse."  There  was  the  county 
Palatine  who  "did  nothing  but  frown." 
Portia  said,  "He  hears  merry  tales,  and 


he  must  have  common  sense,  patience, 
good  humor  and  hopefulness.' 

Aunt  Griselda. 


^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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be  an  agreeable  husband,  but  instances 
have  been  known  to  the  contrary.  The 
celebrated  Mr.  Whitefield  was  very  impa- 
tient, exacting  and  sulky  toward  his  wife. 
Sometimes,  having  indulged  in  these  un- 
becoming moods,  he  burst  into  tears,  say- 
ing lie  knew  he  was  peevish.  He  was 
exceedingly  fastidious  about  his  dress  and 
the  appointments  of  his  table.  From  these 
causes  arose  much  of  his  displeasure. 
When  his  wife  died,  he  candidly  acknowl- 
edged that  the  event,  instead  of  being  a 
loss,  set  his  "mind  at  liberty." 

As  Whitetield  may  be  said  to  have  failed 
to  be  pleasing  because  he  was  overly  nice, 
a  eotemporary  was  quite  as  disagreeable 
(in  account  of  slovenly  dress  and  bad 
iHanuers.  I  refer  to  Samuel  Johnson. 
While  at  table  he  bent  his  head  over  his 
plate,  so  absorbed  in  his  occupation  that 


smiles  not;"  and  then  she  exclaimed,  "I 
had  rather  be  married  to  a  death's  head 
with  a  bone  in  his  mouth."  There  was 
the  young  German  whom  Portia  liked 
very  vilely  in  the  morning  when  he  was 
sober,  and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon 
when  he  was  drunk,  causing  her  to  say,  "I 
will  do  anything,  Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be 
married  to  a  sponge." 

All  this  sounds  much  like  the  prattle  of 
nineteenth-century  young  women  of  the 
fin-de-siecle  period,  which  goes  to  prove 
that  feminine  tastes  depend  on  primal 
forces  not  subject  to  great  variety. 

An  English  newspaper  published  a 
request  that  women  readers  would  send  in 
a  written  statement  of  man's  worse  trait. 
The  result  was  a  vast  number,  of  opinions. 
"Bashfulness"  seemed  to  get  the  most 
votes ;  but  the  joke  was,  not  one  woman 


EMBROIDERED  COVER  FOR  KEYBOARD  OF 
PIANO. 

Exposure  to  the  light  will  often  cause 
keys  to  turn  yellow,  also  to  accumulate 
dust,  when  one  does  not  care  to  shut  the 
piano  every  time  upon  leaving  it.  This 
cover  is  made  of  good  felt  or  broadcloth, 
embroidered  with  the  first  seven  bars  of 
the  "Valse  Caprice"  of  Rubinstein,  or  it 
can  be  any  favorite  melody. 

It  is  done  in  stem-stitch,  flat  satin-stitch 
and  chain-stitch  with  fine  silk.  Make  the 
letters  with  light  green  silk,  note  streaks 
beginning  ten  inches  from  the  edge;  treble 
and  bass  clef,  key  and  time  with  dark  yel- 
low; heads  of  notes  light  blue,  tails  dark 
blue,  staff  lines  in  dark  yellow,  using  this 
also  for  the  division  of  the  bars.  Line  it 
underneath  with  pongee  silk.  This  would 
be  a  very  suitable  gift  to  a  musical  friend. 

 Elsie. 

DRYING  CORN. 

This  is  a  favorite  dish  in  many  homes, 
even  preferred  to  the  canned  corn.  So 
many  people  seem  to  have  trouble  with 
the  latter  method;  and  I  have  seen  those 
who  did  not  succeed  very  well  with  the 
first,  simple  as  it  seems. 

Corn  should  not  be  left  to  get  too  hard 
before  gathering  to  dry,  as  it  will  not  taste 
a  bit  better  that  way  than  it  would  be  to 
eat  fresh  if  allowed  to  get  too  old  before 
picking. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  make  a  business  of 
the  job  of  drying  corn,  and  prepare  all  you 
have  room  for  about  the  stove,  and  rush  it 
through.  Corn  that  is  put  to  dry  in  the 
morning  should  be  nearly  dry  at  night,  if 
properly  stirred,  and  hustled  with  a  good 
fire.  Boil  the  corn  as  for  eating,  then 
shave  and  scrape  from  the  cob  onto  large 
tins  or  platters,  and  place  on  grates  in  the 
oven  with  a  good  fire,  and  stir  evei'y  few 
minutes,  until  the  kernels  seem  to  stick 
together;  then  remove  to  a  cooler  place, 
frequently  stirring  as  before. 


Pears' 

Pears'  soap  is  as 
gentle  as  oil,  but  ef- 
fectual; has  no  fat  or 
alkali  in  it. 

But  it  costs  so 
little,  you  do  not  see 
how  it  possibly  can 
be  the  finest  soap  in 
the  world. 


If  not  dried  quickly,  corn  is  apt  to  sour. 
Some  might  not  notice  what  was  the 
trouble,  and  conclude  they  did  not  like 
dried  corn,  when  if  they  had  that  which 
had  been  dried  quickly  enough  to  keep 
sweet,  they  would  decide  that  it  was  a 
luxury. 

Flies  are  very  apt  to  get  to  dried  corn  if 
carelessly  left  open.  When  sufficiently 
dry  to  put  away,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  put  it 
into  a  paper  or  old  cloth  sack  and  lay  on 
the  grate  in  the  oven  until  hot  enough  to 
kill  any  insect  eggs  that  may  have  been 
left  there  while  drying.  Don't  forget  and 
let  your  corn  burn  up,  now,  after  all  your 
trouble.  It  does  not  take  very  long,  and 
then  it  should  be  immediately  put  up  in 
tight  cans  or  sacks,  with  entire  safety  from 
worms,  unless  through  carelessness  in 
leaving  the  cover  off  or  sack  untied  at 
some  future  time.  Gypsy. 


Don't  Buy 
Dry  Goods 

UNTIL  YOU  SEE  OUR 

ILLUSTRATED 

FASHION  CATALOGUE 

(For  Fall  and  Winter,  '95-'96). 

Get  all  the  others  you  please,  but  before 
purchasing  get  ours;  it  is  yours  for  the  asking, 

FREE  OF  POSTAGE. 

WE  O  FFER : 

Only  reliable  goods  at  bottom  prices. 
Your  money  back  for  any  goods  not  sat- 
isfactory. Goods  delivered  FREE  OF 
CHARGE  to  all  parts  of  the  V.  S.  when 
orders  amount  to  stated  sums. 
$500  IN  PREMIUMS  given  semi- 
annually  to  the  purchasers  through  our 
catalogue. 

p^p-TToe«c7i  for  tlie  Bargain  Sheet  in  our 
catalogue.    Goods  offered  at  95 per 
cent  below  regular  prices. 
Send  postal  for  our  Catalogrue  E,  containing  over 
100  illustrated  pages  with  special  bargain  offers. 

H.  C.  F.  KOCH  &  CO. 

f  est  125th  St.bfthLrv°ehuaensd  New  Yori 

HOW  TO  MAKE 


Many 
iv  o  m  en 
with  fair 
faces  are 
deficient  in 
beauty  ow 
ing  to  unde-' 
veloped  figures, 
fiat  busts,  etc..  . 
which  can  be  reme- 
died by  the  use  of 


.  It  is  im- 
Jpossible  to 
Igive  a  full 
description 
,  inanadver~ 
,  t  isement; 
send  Oc.  in 
stamps,  and  a 
descriptive  cir- 
vcular.with  testi- 
monials, will  be 
sent  you  sealed,  by 
return  mail. 


ADBPO-MALENE. 

L.  EL  MARSH  &  CO.,  Madison Sq.,  Philadelphia, Pa 


Delicate  Cake 

Easily  removed  without  breaking. 
Perfection  Tins  require  no 
greasing.     10    styles,  round, 
square  and  oblong.  2  layer  tins 
_  by  mail  UOctet.    Circulars  Free. 

AffentoWanted.  Kie  hard  son  Mfg.  Co.,  9  su,  Bath,  N.Y. 


DILLEY'S  KING  WASHER- 
BEST  WASHER  ON  EARTH, 

ROMOVAIiI.E  BOTTOM. 

SO  RUST,  U  INJURY  TO  CLOTHES. 
EVERY  MACHINE  GUARANTEED. 
We  want  agents  and  guarantee 
good  wages  to  any  good,  lively, 
hustling  person.    Write  for  full 
description .  Address 
MUIR  WASHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Muir.Mich. 


A  dollar  saved  is  a  dollar  earned." 
This  Ladies'  Solid  French  Don- 
gola  Kid  Button  Boot  delivered 
free  anywhere  in  the  U.S.,  on  receipt  of  Cash, 
or  Money  Order,  for  $1.50.  Equals  every  way 
the  boots  sold  in  all  retail  stores  fur  $L\50. 

"We  make  this  boot  ourselves,  therefore  we 
guarantee  the  fit,  style  and  wear,  and  ft' any  one 
is  not  satisfied  we  will  refund  the  money  or 
sen-1  another  pain    Opera  Toe  or  Com- 
mon Sense,  widths  C,  D,  E,  &  EE,  sizes 
1  to  8,  and  half'Bizes.    Send  your  size; 
will  Jit  you.   Illus.  Cat.  FREE. 
Est'dlSSO.  Capital,  $1,000,000. 

_  DEXTER  SHOE  CO., 
DrderClerk6  Boston,  nus, 
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40  Cent  Patterns  for  10  Cents 

Any  FOUR  Patterns,  and  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year,  50  cents,  post-paid. 


These  patterns  retail  in  fashion  bazaars  and 
stores  for  twenty-five  to  forty  cents  each,  but 
in  order  to  increase  the  demand  for  our  paper 
among  strangers,  and  to  make  it  more  val- 
uable than  ever  to  our  old  friends,  we  offer 
them  to  the  lady  readers  of  our  paper  for  the 
remarkably  low  price  of  only  10  Cents  Bach. 
Postage  extra. 

The  patterns  are  all  of  the  very  latest  New 
York  styles,  and  are  unequaled  for  style, 
accuracy  of  fit,  simplicity  and  economy. 
For  twenty-five  years  these  patterns  have 
been  used  the  country  over.  Full  descriptions 
and  directions— as  the  number  of  yards  of 
material  required,  the  number  and  names  of 
the  different  pieces  in  the  pattern,  how  to  cut 
and  fit  and  put  the  garment  together— are  sent 
with  each  pattern,  with  a  picture  of  the  garment 


to  go  by.  These  patterns  are  complete  in  every 
particular,  there  being  a  separate  pattern  for 
every  single  piece  of  the  dress.  Your  order  will 
be  filled  the  same  day  it  is  received. 

You  can  order  any  of  the  patterns  offered 
in  the  back  numbers  of  this  paper. 

For  ladies,  give  BUST  measure  in  inches. 
For  SKIRT  pattern,  give  WAIST  measure  in 
inches.  For  misses,  boys,  girls  or  children, 
give  both  BREAST  measure  in  inches  and  age 
in  years.   Order  patterns  by  their  numbers. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

To  get  BUST  and  BREAST  measure,  put  the 
tape  measure  ALL  of  the  way  around  the 
body,  over  the  dress  close  under  the  arms. 

Price  of  each  pattern,  10  cents. 

Postage  one  cent  extra  on  EACH  pattern,  except 
on  skirt  and  other  heavy  patterns,  2  cents  extra. 


Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio.  1 


No.  6406.— Ladies'  Yoke  Waist.  11c. 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6407.— Ladies'  Fei-ix  Skirt.  12c. 
Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28  and  30  inches  waist, 


No.  0380.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents. 

Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38,  40  inches  bust. 
No.  6299.— Ladies'  Skirt.  12  cents. 

Sizes,  22,  24,  26,  28,  30  inches  waist. 


No.  6467.— Ladies'  Waist.  11  cents, 
Sizes,  32,  34,  36,  38  and  40  inches  bust, 
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<&nx  Sunday  gtftmwou. 


A  PRAYER. 

BY  MILLER  PURVIS. 

U  Thou  who  glvetU  gracious  gifts. 
Listen  while  one,  Thy  creatures,  lifts 
His  voice  to  praise  Thy  mighty  name 
And  further  favors  comes  to  claim. 

The  hills  are  Thine,  the  vales  between 
All  things  that  move  or  groweth  green  ; 
Thy  greatness  fills  the  bounds  of  space. 
Thy  power  holds  the  stars  in  place; 
The  seas  that  stretch  from  land  to  land 
Are  held  as  in  Thy  hollowed  hand  ; 
All  things  that  have  been,  are,  shall  be, 
Belpng  to  Thee,  alone  to  Thee. 

Oh,  what  am  I  that  I  should  fall 
Upon  my  face  and  on  Thee  call, 
Should  dare  before  Thy  throne  to  kneel 
And  to  Thy  goodness  make  appeal  ? 

Naught  but  the  creature  of  a  day, 

To  live  a  space  and  pass  away, 

I  feel  rny  srnallness,  know  Thy  might, 

I  know  Thy  love  is  infinite, 

And  knowing  this  I  come  to  Thee, 

To  ask  that  Thou  my  strength  shall  be. 

Help  me  in  every  time  of  need, 

For  this  alone  is  all  I  plead. 

And  when,  if  it  be  soon  or  late, 

I  stand  before  the  utmost  gate 

And  knock,  wilt  Thou  admit  me  then 

To  praise  Thee  evermore?  Amen. 


SMALL  LIBRARIES. 

ore  beautiful  than  any  other 
adornment  are  the  costly 
books  of  a  princely  library ; 
but  let  not  the  man  of  small 
library  stand  looking  into 
the  garnished  alcoves  wish- 
ing for  those  unused  volumes.  The  work, 
man  who  dines  on  roast  beef  and  new 
Irish  potatoes  will  be  healthier  and  stronger 
than  he  who  begins  with  "mock -turtle," 
and  goes  up  through  the  long  lane  of  a 
luxuriant  table  till  he  comes  to  almond 
nuts.  We  put  the  man  of  one  hundred 
books,  mastered,  against  the*  man  of  one 
thousand  books,  of  which  he  has  only  a 
smattering.  ' 

We  get  many  letters  from  clergymen 
asking  advice  about  reading,  and  deplor- 
ing their  lack  of  books.  We  warrant  they 
all  have  books  enough  to  shake  earth  and 
heaven,  if  the  books  were  rightly  used. 
A  man  who  owns  a  Bible  has,  to  begin 
with,  a  library  as  long  as  fromv  her.e  to 
heaven.  The  dullest  preachers  we  know 
of  have  splendid  libraries. "fhey  own  every- 
thing that  has  been  writtfen  on  a  miracle, 
and  yet  when  you  hear  them  preach,  if 
you  do  not  go  sound  asleep,  that  would  be 
a  miracle.  They  have  all  that  Calvin  and 
other  learned  men  wrote  about  election, 
and  while  you  hear  them  you  feel  that  you 
have  been  elected  to  be  bored.  They  have 
been  months  and  years  turning  over  the 
heavy  tomes  on  the  divine  attributes,  try- 
ing to  understand  God,  while  some  plain 
Christian,  with  a  New  Testament  in  his 
hand,  goes  into  the  next  alley,  and  sees  in 
the  face  of  an  invalid  woman  peace  and 
light  and  comfort  and  joy,  which  teach 
him  in  one  hour  what  God  is. — Tahnage. 


THINGS  TO  BE  DONE  TO  MORROW. 

Most  of  us  think  of  procrastination  as 
something  for  which  little  excuse  can  be 
made,  but  some  philosopher  has  discovered 
that  there  are  two  sides  to  this  question,  as 
to  most  others.  There  are  some  things,  to 
be  sure,  which  must  not  be  postponed 
beyond  the  first  possible  moment  of  accom- 
plishment, but  others  are  better  left  over 
until  to-morrow. 

Take  quarreling,  for  example.  When 
the  blood  goes  stinging  through  our  veins, 
and  when  hasty  words  crowd  to  our  lips, 
it  is  difficult  to  consent  to  any  postpone- 
ment of  the  unpleasantness.  But  wait  till 
to-morrow.  Wait  till  yonr  temper  is  well 
under  control,  till  the  first  heat  of  anger 
has  died  away,  and  then  begin  your  quar- 
rel. And  if  it  no  longer  seems  oasy,  but 
results  at  last  in  indefinite  postponement, 
that  is  certainly  nothing  that  should  cause 
regret. 

A  story  has  reached  your  ears  which 
reflects  on  the  reputation  of  an  acquain- 
tance. Put  off  repeating  it  till  to-morrow. 
Think  of  the  matter  seriously  and  find  out 
just  what  good  will  be  accomplished  by 
passing  this  story  on,  just  what  harm  will 
result  from  its  suppression.  And  if  you 
cannot  satisfy  yourself  in  this  matter,  wait 
till  some  future  day  when  you  are  certain 
that  your  act  will  produce  more  good  than 
harm. 

Put  off  till  to-morrow  those  thousand 
things  which  mar  the  sweetness  and  har- 
mony of  life — the  impatient  word,  the  sar- 
casm which  cuts  deep  into  the  quivering 
heart,  the  selfish  and  unkind  act.  Post- 
pone them  all  until  to-morrow — for  to- 
morrow never  comes. —  Young  People's 
Weekly. 


WHERE  WAS  HE? 

"Is  your  father  at  home?"  I  asked  a 
small  child  on  our  village  doctor's  door- 
step. 

"No,"  he  said,  "he's  away." 

"Where  do  you  think  I  could  find  him?" 

"Well,"  he  said  with  a  considering  air, 
"you've  got  to  look  for  some  place  where 
people  are  sick  or  hurt  or  something  like 
that.  I  don't  know  where  it  Ls,  but  he's 
helping  somewhere." 

And  I  turned  away  with  this  little 
sermon  in  my  heart.  If  you  want  to 
find  the  Lord  Jesus,  you've  got  to  set  out 
on  a  path  of  helping  somewhere,  of  lifting 
somewhere,  or  lifting  somebody's  burden, 
and  lo!  straightway  one  like  unto  the  Son 
of  Man  will  be  found  at  your  side. 
•  We  cannot  always  find  him  whom  our 
soul  loveth  in  worship  or  in  ordinances  or 
in  sacraments  or  in  still  meditation :  we 
can  never  find  him  in  selfish  idleness  or  in 
worldliness  or  in  self-indulgence,  but  on 
the  contrary,  like  the  little  one's  father,  he 
is  sure  to  be  found  "helping  somewhere." 
— Kind  Words. 


A  RARE  CHANCE  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

I  am  convinced  that  anyone  that  will  hustle,  can 
make  from  .*ln  to  Slf.  a  day  nelling  Climax  Dish  Wash- 
ers. They  give  such  guod  satisfaction  that  every  family 
wants  one.  You  can  wash  anil  dry  the  dishes  in  two 
minutes,  without  danger  of  breaking  dishes  or  with- 
out wetting  the  hands.  In  the  past  six  months  I  have 
cleared  over  $20  a  day  without  canvassing  any  ;  people 
either  come  or  send  for  Washers,  and  my  trade  i«  in- 
creasing all  the  time.  This  business  is  equally  good  in 
country,  town  or  city,  and  any  lady  or  man  can  make 
money  anywhere  if  they  will  only  try.  After  careful 
examination  1  hud  the  Climax  decidedly  the  best  Dish 
Washer  made.  The  Climax  Mfg.  Co.,  36  Starr  Ave., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  will  give  you  full  instructions.  Go 
to  work  at  once  and  let  us  hear  how  you  succeed.  It 
is  certainly  our  duty  to  inform  each  other  of  these 
gulden  opportunities.  A  READER. 


LIVING  BY  THE  DAY. 

One  secret  of  sweet  and  happy  Christian 
life  is  in  learning  to  live  by  the  day.  It  is 
the  long  stretches  that  tire  us..  We  think 
of  life  as  a  whole,  running  on  for  years, 
and  it  seems  too  great  for  us.  We  cannot 
carry  this  load  until  we  are  threescore  and 
ten.  We  cannot  fight  this  battle  contin- 
ually for  half  a  century.  But  really,  there 
are  no  long  stretches.  Life  does  not  come 
to  us  in  lifetimes;  it  comes  only  a  day  at  a 
ti  me.  Even  to-morrow  is  never  ours  till  it 
becomes  to-day,  and  we  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it  but  pass  down  to  it  a  fair 
and  good  inheritance  in  to-day's  work  well 
done  and  to-day's  life  well  lived. 

It  is  a  blessed  secret,  this  of  living  by  the 
day.  Any  one  can  carry  his  burden,  how- 
ever heavy,  till  nightfall.  Any  one  can  do 
his  work,  however  hard,  for  one  day.  Any 
one  can  live  sweetly,  quietly,  patiently, 
lovingly  and  purely  till  the  sun  goes 
down.  And  this  is  all  that  life  ever  means 
to  Us— just  one  little  day.  "Do  to-day's 
duty,  fight  to-day's  temptation,  and  do  not 
weaken  and  distract  yourself  by  looking 
forward  to  things  you  cannot  see,  and 
could  not  understand  if  you  saw  them." 
God  gives  us  nights  to  shut  down  the  cur- 
tain of  darkness  on  our  little  days.  We 
cannot  see  beyond,  and  we  ought  not  to  try 
to  see  beyond.  Short  horizons*make  life 
easier,  and  give  us  one  of  the  blessed  secrets 
of  brave,  true,  holy  living. — J.  JR.  Miller, 
D.D.,  in  "The  Building  of  Character." 


A  WIDE  DIFFERENCE. 

There  is  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one, 
between  practising  moral  duties  and  being 
a  Christian.  Christianity  is  a  religion  of 
motives.  It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive 
for  an  earthly  one ;  it  substitutes  the  love 
of  God  for  the  loVe  of  self.  There  may  be, 
and  are,  many  persons  who  practise  tem- 
perance and  other  virtues  which  Christian- 
ity inculcates,  but  who  never  think  of  doing 
so  because  they  are  inculcated.  It  would 
be  as  absurd  to  ascribe  a  knowledge  of 
mechanics  to  savages  because  they  employ 
the  lever ;  or  of  the  principles  of  astronomy 
to  brutes  because,  in  walking,  they  pre- 
serve the  center  of  gravity,  as  it  is  to  call 
such  persons  Christians.  A  Christian  is 
one  whose  motives  are  Christian  faith  and 
Christian  hope,  and  who  is,  moreover,  able 
to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  him. 
—Arehbi.shop  Whately. 


REBUKE  LOVINGLY. 

Broken  hearts  get  all  too  little  sympathy 
from  the  busy  world.  It  is  so  easy,  when 
the  "other  fellow"  is  stricken,  to  make  the 
blow  heavier  by  untimely  censure,  by 
studied  aloofness,  or  by  evident  lack  of 
sympathy.  It  is  so  hard  for  some  "men  to 
find  time  to  be  kindly  and  really  sympa- 
thetic. The  Jamaica  negro,  in  abject  sor- 
row, cries  plaintively,  "Put  me  down  softly, 
— me  a  cracked  plate!"  And  his  cry  is 
echoed  by  many  a  broken  heart  very  near 
us,  yet  afar  off  and  sorrowing  the  more 
because  of  our  heedlessness  to  its  longing 
cry. — Sunday-school  Times. 


OIM'S 


It  will  pay  vou  to  buy  a  Saw 
with  "DISSTON"on  it.  It  will 
hold  the  set  longer,  and  do  more 
work  without  filing  than  other 
saws,  thereby  saving  in  labor 
and  cost  of  files.  They  are  made 
of  the  best  quality  crucible  cast 
steel,  and  are 

Fully  Warranted. 
For  Sale  by  all  Dealers. 

Send  for  Pamphlet,  or  "Saw  Book,"  mailed  free.    HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Save 

z^your 
Fuel 

By  using  our 
(stove  pipe) 
RADIATOR 

Willi  120  Cross  Tubes, 

ONE  stove  or  fur- 
Dace  does  the  work 
of  TWO.  Drop 
postal  for  proofs 
from  prominent 
men. 

To  Introduce  Our 
Radiator, 

the  first  order  from 
each  neighborhood 
filled  at  WHOLE- 
SALE price,  and  se- 
cures an  agency. 
Write  at  once. 

Rochester  Radiator  Co. 

Bin.  g  Furnace  St., 
ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 


?g        THE  ORIGINAL 

Pepsin  Gum 

CAUTION.— See  that  the 
name  Beeman  ls  on  each 
wrapper. 

The  Perfection  of 
Chewing  Gum 

Aad  a  Delicious  Remedy  for 

Indigestion  and  Sea.Slcknos«. 
Send  5c.  for  sample  package. 
Beeman  Chemical  Co. 
39  Lake  St.,  Olovohnd,  0. 
Originators  of 
Pepsin  Chewing  Cum. 


FREE 


CONSUMPTION 

To  the  Editor — Please  inform  your  read- 
ers that  I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the 
above  named  disease.  By  its  timely  use 
thousands  of  hopeless  cases  have  been  per- 
manently cured.  I  shall  bfi  glad  to  send 
two  bottles  cf  my  remedy  free  to  any  of  your 
readers  who  have  consumption  if  they  will 
send  me  their  express  and  post  office  address. 
T.A-Slocum,  M.O.,  183  Pearl  St. ,  New  York. 


GENUINE  AMERICAN 

Uf  »XniJCQfor  examination 
Wfl  I  U>llCl)  to  anyone  every- 
where. Send  us  Uiis  adyertiietneatwUhyouT  fullad- 
,  dress  and  we  will  send  you  FRLE  for  examination 
:  (be  bent  and  only  Genuine  American  Watcb  ever  offered  ab 
'  tliia  price.    It  19  14K.  Solid  Ould  filled,  with  Genuine 
!  American  Case  and  Movement  (no  cheap  imported  f&ko 
I  pomls)  20  yearn  guarantee,  looks  like  a  |-10  00  Solid  Gold 
!  Watch.    If,  after  examination,  you  think  it  tho  greatest 
bargain  ever  offered,  pay  17.50  and  exprena  char pes,  other- 
wlaepay  BOthii'i;.   Our  $3. fit)  gold-plated  chai*  FREE  with 
each  watch.    -'llEE,  o»e  watch  and  chain  If  you  buy  or  sell 
0.    IHg  .Iwe.ry  Catalogue  gratia.  Royal  M'f'g  Co.,  Cheap- 
oat  Jen    y  House  oa  Earth,  155  Unity  Building,  Chicago. 


RLPANS 

JULES 


REGULATE  THE 

STOMACH,  LIVER  AND  BOWELS 
And  Purify  the  Blood. 

RIPANS  TABUIiES  are  the  best  Medicine 
known  for  Indigestion,  Biliousness,  Head- 
ache, Constipation,  Dyspepsia,  Chronic 
Liver  Troubles,  Dizziness,  Bad  Complex- 
ion, Dysentery,  Ottensiye  Breath,  and  all 
disorders  of  the  Stomach,  Iiiver  and  Bowels. 

Ripans  Tabules  contain  nothing  injurious  to 
the  most  delicate  constitution.  Arm  pleasant  to 
take,  safe,  effectual,  and  give  immediate  relief. 

Price— 50  cents  per  box.  May  be  ordered 
through  nearest  druggist,  or  by  mail.  Address 


Ittttt 


THE    RIPANS   CHEMICAL  CO., 

10  Spruce  Street,  New  York  City. 

t  i  i  i  i  i  i  i  rrnn  f»H"'""""  iTTTTTrm-rT 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


Like  a  permanent  posi- 
tion and $150  month- 
ly, lfso  write  us  at  once. 
We  want  a  live  manor 
our  "Nevada  Gold 


woin^n!n^v^r^^omityTo^  .  . 

JWetsil"  knives, forks  and  spoons  to  private  families, hotels 
and  boarding  house,  a  solid  metal  that  looks  exactly  like 
Solid  Gold,  there  is  no  plating  to  wear  off;  No  Royal 
table  was  ever  set  with  more  attractive  furnishings,  they 
are  durable  and  warranted  to  wear  a  lifetime,  cost  about 
one-fourth  that  of  silver,  the  chance  of  a  life  time  to  make 
big  money,  agents  meet  with  ready  sales,  everywhere,  bo 
greatisthedemandforouxnew  Gold  Goods.  Caaeof 
samples  PKER,  to  induce  you  to  write  to  us  to-day 
we  will  send  you  full  particulars  and  a  valuable  Sample  of 
our  goods  in  Solid  Silver  upon  receipt  of  Five 
Two  cent  atampsfor  postage,  etc.  Address 
Standard  Silver'Ware  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Asthma 


The  African  Kola  Plant, 

discovered  in  Congo,  West 
Africa,  is  Nature's  Sure 
Cure  ior  Asthma.  Cure  Guaranteed  or  No 
Pay.  Export  Office.  1164  Broadway,  New  York. 
For  targe  Trial  Case.  Jfr'KKE  by  Mail,  address 
SOLA  IMPORTING  00.,  132  Vine  St.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


A  CATALOGUE 


Pianos  or  Organs. 

$169.00  $25.00 


And  Upwards.  ::  Warranted  25  Tears. 
Shipped  on  30  days'  trial.  Sold  on  instalments.  Easy  terms. 

Beethoven  Piano  and  Organ  Co., 
<*  P.  O.  Box  628  Washington,  N.  J. 


UMATISM 

CURED  BY  THE 

Dr.  ft.  Owen's  EleGtrlG  ftppliaqGes. 


Mr.  Henry  Wendt,  of 
Peru,  La  Salle  Co.,  IU., 
under  date  of  July  27, 
1895;  writes: 

"I  had  Rheuma- 
tism all  over  my  sys- 
tem. A  few  applications 
of  Dr.  Owen's  Electric 
Appliances  gave  relief 
and  after  six  weeks'  use 
of  them  I  was  entirely 
cured." 


Mr.  J .  H.  Matteson,  of 
Morrice,  Mich.,  in  a  let- 
ter Oct.  14, 1894,  says: 

"I  had  tried  several 
kinds  of  medicine  and 
two  doctors  for  my 
Rheumatism,  but 
could  get  no  relief.  I 
bought  one  of  Dr. 
Owen's  Electric  Appli- 
ances and  experienced 
relief  at  once ;  after  two 
weeks'  use  I  was  as  lim- 
ber as  an  eel  and  could 
work  all  day.  Now  am 
entirely  cured. 


Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  contains  many  endorsements  like  above,  besides  cuts 
and  prices  of  Appliances  and  much  valuable  information  for  the  afflicted.  Write  for  It  at 
once,  enclosing  six  cents  in  stamps  for  post3ge. 

We  have  been  before  the  public  many  years,  and  our  Electric  Appliances  have  become 
a  recognized  standard  of  merit,  curing  thousands  of  cases  of  Rheumatism. 

THE  OWEN  ELECTRIC  APPLIANCE  CO. 

205  TO  209  STATE  STREET,  CHICAGO. 
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BSTREAD  THIS  NOTICE.*®!! 

Questions  from  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and 
Firfsipe,  ami  relating  to  matters  of  general  interest, 
will  be  answered  in  these  columns  free  of  charge. 
Querists  desiring  immediate  replies,  or  asking  infor- 
mation upon  matters  of  personal  interest  only,  should 
inclose  stamps  for  return  postage.  The  full  name  ami 
post-oftice  address  of  the  inquirer  should  accompany 
each  query  in  order  that,  we  may  answer  by  mail  if 
necessary.  Queries  must  he  received  at  least  two 
wf.f.ks  before  the  date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer 
is  expected.  Queries  should  not  be  written  on  paper 
containing  matters  of  business,  and  should  be  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Irrigation  Through  Tiles.— L.  M.,  Clark, 
Mo.  Irrigation  through  tiles— subirrigation— 
is  a  success.  The  proper  distance  between  the 
lines  of  t  ile  and  the  fall  depends  on  the  charac- 
ter of  t  he  soil. 

Orchard-grass.— J.  W.,  Agnewville,  Va. 
If  the  season  is  favorable,  orchard-grass  can  be 
sown  alone  early  in  September.  When  sown 
on  wheat  or  oats,  sow- it  in  t  he  spring.  It  is 
well  to  mix  orchard-grass  and  common  red 
clover,  as  they  bloom  and  are  ready  to  cut  at 
the  same  time. 

StilT-slrawofl  Wheats.-C.  H.  J.,  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Ohio.  For  well-manured  clay  soils  on 
which  wheat  is  liable  to  lodsre.  select  stiff- 
strnwed  varieties  like  the  Valley,  Velvet 
Chaff  or  Nissrer.  Avoid  11  mher-st rawed  vari- 
eties of  t  he  Mediterranean  type.  Send  to  Ex- 
periment. Station,  Wo^ster,  Ohio,  for  bulletin 
on  comparative  tests  of  wheat  varieties.  We 
do  not  know  of  any  fertilizer  that  you  can  use 
that  will  prevent  lodging  It  is  claimed  that 
an  application  of  salt  will  help  on  some  soils. 
You  can  test,  it  for  yourself  without  much  ex- 
pense. 

Alkali  Lands. — N.  S.  H.,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
writes:  "What  is  the  best  treat ment  for  soils 
holding  too  much  salt  and  alkali?  After  each 
irrigation  the  salt  and  alkali  seem  to  rise, 
destroying  the  roots  of  orchard  trees  and 
vegetables.  The  fig  is  the  only  fruit-tree  not 
injured," 

Repi-y:— If  the  land  be  flooded  and  the 
water  drained  off"  promptly,  the  excess  of  salt 
or  alkali  will  be  removed.  You  should  have 
a  combined  system  of  subirrigation  and 
drainage  for  your  land.  Your  irrigation  water 
is  probably  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali, 
which  is  left  behind  when  evaporation  takes 
place,  or  the  water  rising  to  the  surface  by 
capillary  attraction  brings  up  the  alkali  from 
the  subsoil  Send  to  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  California,  for  bulletin  on  reclama- 
tion of  alkali  soils. 


VETERINARY. 

-ui^Condueted  by  Dp.  H-  O.  Detmei's.^c 


To  regular  subscribers  of  Farm  and  Firesipe.  an- 
swers will  he  given  through  these  columns  free  of 
charge.  Where  an  immediate  reply  bv  mail  is  desired, 
flu'  applicant  should  inclose  a  fee  of  one  dollar,  other- 
wise no  attention  will  he  paid  to  such  a  request.  In- 
quiries should  always  contain  the  writer's  full  address. 
Qireries  must  be  received  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
date  of  the  issue  in  which  the  answer  is  expected.  Sub- 
scribers may  send  their  veterinary  queries  directly  to 
D«.,H.  .7.  Detmrrs.  ISIS  Neil  Avenue,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

Note. — Parties  who  desire  an  answer  to  their  in- 
quiries in  this  column,  must  give  their  name  and 
address,  not  necessarily  for  publication;;  but  for  other 
good  reasons.  Anonymous  inquiries  are  not  answered 
under  any  circumstances. 


Periodical  Ophthalmia.— S.  B.  A.,  Sandy 
River,  Va.  What  you  describe  is  periodical 
ophthalmia.  The  attacks  will  return  again 
and  again  until  your  horse  has  lost  his  eye- 
sight in  both  eyes.' 

Dead  Hogs.-E.  H.  R„  Springfield,  Penn. 
I  cjymiot  tell  you  what  caused  the  death  of 
yfftir  hogs.  You  ought  to  have  made  a  post- 
mortem- examination,  or  at  any  rate  have 
•riven  a  good  description  of  the  symptoms 
observed  during  life. 

Umbilical  Hernia.— J.  C.  K.,  Dysart,  Iowa. 
What  you  describe  is  an  umbilical  hernia,  but 
as  your  filly  is  yet  very  young,  you  may  wait 
with  the  operation,  if  one  is  necessary,  until 
next  April  or  May.  Meanwhile,  you  will  find 
a  description  of  the  same  if  you  watch  this 
column. 

Shonhler-boil  and  Six  Lumps.— P.  C.  R., 

Queen  City,  Mo.  Such  a  shoulder-boil  as  you 
describe  requires  a  surgical  operation,  and 
what  is  meant  by  lumps  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  Therefore,  the  only  advic"  I  can 
give  you  is  to  have  the  boil  operated  on, 
and  the  lumps  examined  by  a  veterinarian. 

Heaves.— M.  W.  H.,  Sprague,  Washington. 
Your  horse,  it  seems,  has  heaves;  that  is,  a 
chronic,  feverless  and  incurable  difficulty  of 
breathing.  You  can  effect  some  improvement 
if  you  feed  no  bulky  food,  no  musty  or  dusty 
hay,  and  see  that  the  animal  is  never  con- 
stipated, and  is  always  kept  in  a  place  with 
plenty  of  fresh  air  to  breathe. 

Worms.— R.  W-  L.,  Yarmouthville,  Maine. 
If  your  brood-mare  is  troubled  with  long, 
white  worms,  which  are  passing  off  through 
the  rectum,  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  feed  her 
well  with  good,  sound  and  nutritious  food,  do 
not  allow  her  to  drink  any  stagnant  water 
from  pools,  ditches,  etc.,  or  any  water  that  may 
possibly  be  contaminated  with  worm-brood. 
Water  from  a  good,  deep  well  is  the  safest. 
The  worms  which  arc  now  passing  off  have 
done  all  the  damage  they  will  do.  In  your 
case  the  treatment  consists  in  preventing  new 
invasions  and  in  gcttimr  the  mare  in  a  con- 
dition that  will  enable  her  to  overcome  the 
damage  that  has  been  done. 


Rachitis. — T,  W.  H.,  Shelbyville,  Missouri. 
What  you  describe  appears  to  be  rachitis,  a 
disease  which  principally  affects  the  bones  of 
the  young  animals.  There  must  be  something 
wrong  in  the  diet  of  your  sows  and  pigs.  Give 
them  food  rich  in  phosphates  of  lime,  feed 
them  clover,  bran,  or  even  bone-meal,  allow 
them  more  exercise,  and  avoid  sour  slop,  but 
especially  sour  whey.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
use  such  pigs  afterward  for  breeding. 

Garg-et.— H.  P.  H.,  Waddington,  Cal.  The 
best,  remedy  against  garget,  if  applied  in  time, 
is  milking!  milking!  milking!  once  every  two 
hours,  as  has  been  so  often  explained  in  these 
!  columns.  External  applications  of  liniments, 
etc.,  can  do  no  good,  but  may  do  much  harm. 
The  morbid  changes  left  behind  in  your  case 
probably  consist  in  induration,  which  is  per- 
manent, and  cannot  be  removed.  As  to  your 
other  cow  I  cannot  base  a  diagnosis  upon  the 
mere  opinion,  or  rather,  guessing,  of  your 
neighbor.  Your  communication  does  not 
contain  anything  indicating  that  your  cow 
had  tetanus,  a  disease  comparatively  rare  in 
cattle.  It  is  caused  by  a  bacillus,  which  enters 
through  wounds. 

Epizootic  Ophthalmia.— H.  D.,  Frances- 
ville,  Ind.  What  you  describe  is  a  case  of 
epizootic  ophthalmia,  a  disease  quite  frequent 
in  cattle,  especially  in  hot  and  dry  summers. 
Most  cases  terminate  in  recovery,  but  if  t  he 
cornea  ulcerates  or  breaks,  or  if  interior  parts 
of  the  eye  become  seriously  affected,  loss  of 
eyesight  will  be  the  result.  It.  is  infectious; 
therefore,  an  eye-water  consisting  of  a  solu- 
tion of  corrosive  sublimate  in  distilled  water, 
in  a  proportion  of  one  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  if  applied  in  time,  say  twice  a  day, 
i  will  have  a  good  effect.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
[  of  silver,  or  of  sulphate  of  copper,  in  distilled 
1  water,  in  a  proportion  of  one  to  two  hundred 
or  two  hundred  and  fifty,  may  be  substituted. 

A  Capped  Knee — A  Lnmp  Under  the 
Jaw.— L.  Q,.,  Riehwood,  Minn.  You  say  your 
horse  has  a  swelling  on  the  knee-joint  about 
the  size  of  an  orange,  and  that  you  do  not 
know  the  cause,  but  you  do  not.  give  any 
further  description,  and  do  not  even  say 
whether  it  is  hard  or  soft,  or  fluctuating, 
which  would  make  a  great  difference  in 
regard  to  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  leaves 
it.  undecided  whether  the  swelling  is  in  the 
skin,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  the 
sheath  of  the  extensor  tendon,  or  in  the  lig- 
aments, or  even  bones  of  the  joint  itself. 
Therefore,  you  either  have  to  write  again 
and  give  a  better  description,  or  employ  a 

veterinarian.  As  to   your  cow,  you  also 

forgot  to  give  any  description  of  the  lumps,  so 
that.  I  cannot  know  what,  it  may  be,  or 
whether  it  is  actinomycosis  or  somet  hing  else. 

A  Worthless  Calf.— A.  R.  T.,  New  Buffalo, 
Penn.,  writes:  "I  have  a  calf,  five  months 
old,  that  seems  to  have  an  obstruction  in  its 
throat.  When  it  drinks  milk  it  takes  a 
swallow  or  two  all  right,  but  then  it  takes  a 
mouthful,  and  all,  or  nearly  all,  runs  out  of 
its  nose,  and  by  the  time  it  is  done  drinking 
!  it.  begins  to  scour.  It  also  has  a  cough  that, 
seems  to  be  loose.  It  was  a  small,  weak  thing 
from  birth,  so  weak  we  had  to  hold  it  up  to 
the  cow  for  two  or  three  days  after  birth. 
What  can  I  do  for  it?" 

Answer: — Your  calf,  it  seems,  is  worthless. 
Such  a  calf  should  not  have  been  raised.  If 
you  wish  to  incur  expenses,  have  the  calf 
examined  by  a  veterinarian,  but  I  doubt 
whether  the  obstruction  can  be  reached  and 
be  removed;  and  besides  this,  it  is  not.  im- 
probable that  the  calf  is  tuberculous. 

Lameness. — C.  J.  H.,  Presho,  New  York, 
writes:  "I  have  a  four-year-old  colt  that 
promises  to  make  a  valuable  farm-horse.  She 
recently  sprained  the  right  hind  ankle.  A 
friend  gave  me  some  liniment,  and  advised 
me -to  use  it.  I  fear  that  it  was  not  what  was 
needed,  as  it  blistered  the  ankle,  and  only 
partially  relieved  the  lameness.  I  turn  the 
horse  out  to  pasture  nights  and  mornings, 
and  keep  it  in  the  stable  from  the  flies  during 
midday.  Please  give  directions  for  treating  a 
sprain." 

Answer:— You  can  never  expect  to  cure  a 
lame  horse  if  you  do  not  give  the  same  strict 
rest.  Most  people,  it  seems,  expect  too  much 
of  liniments,  and  of  medici  nes  in  general,  and 
forget,  or  do  not  seem  to  comprehend,  that  an 
ailing  part  can  be  restored  to  its  former 
healthy  condition  only  by  physiological  pro- 
i  cesses.  A  treatment,  therefore,  aims  to  ac- 
complish three  things:  First,  to  remove  the 
cause,  wherever  possible;  second,  to  promote, 
or  even  to  excite  to  greater  activity,  all  those 
physiological  processes  by  which  a  restoration 
to  a  normal  condition  has  to  be  effected  ;  and 
third,  to  remove  and  to  ward  off  all  injurious 
influences  and  everything  that  may  interfere 
with  the  physiological  processes  which  are 
necessary  to  effect  a  restoration  to  health. 
Hence,  any  irritation  of  a  diseased  part 
capable  of  supporting  or  even  aggravating 
the  existing  morbid  process— for  instance, 
exercise  in  cases  of  lameness— must  be  strictly 
avoided.  The  best  treatment  of  a  fresh  sprain 
consists  in  giving  absolute  rest,  and  in 
making  at  once  continued  applications  of 
cold  water,  to  be  continued  until  all  abnormal 
heat  has  disappeared. 


Results  prove  conclusively  that  by  the  use  of  fertilizers 
rich  in  potash  the  crops  of 

Wheat  and  Rye 

and  all  winter  crops  are  largely  increased  and  the  soil  is  positively  enriched. 
We  will  cheerfully  mail  our  pamphlets  on  Potash,  its  Use  and  Abuse  on  the 
Farm,/>«  of  cost.    They  will  cost  you  nothing;  to  read,  and  will  save  you  dollars. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  93  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


POWER  ON  THE  FARM. 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  are  consider- 
ing putting  in  power  this  season  for  doing 
their  grinding,  cutting  feed,  shelling  corn, 
sawing  wood,  and  much  other  work  for  which 
a  good  power  can  be  used  so  advantageously 
on  the  farm.  And  as  the  practice  of  steaming 
and  cooking  feed  is  also  growing  rapidly,  it  is 
generally  preferable  to  put  in  an  outfit  com- 
bining the  power  and  steaming  qualities  in 
one  machine,  which  is  being  done  best  by 
James  Leffel  &  Co.,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  in 
their  line  of  Steam  Engines  and  Boilers.  In 
their  experience  of  over  thirty-three  years, 
this  Company  lias  found  the  demand  for  such 
power  outfits  required  that  greatest  safety 
from  explosion  and  fire  be  obtained,  that  they 
should  be  simply  and  easily  understood  and 
managed  by  farmer  boys  and  others  having 
no  previous  experience  in  handling  steam 
power,  that  they  be  made  good  and  strong  so 
as  to  furnish  requisite  power  for  dri  ing  sev- 
eral machines  at  one  time,  if  fieri  ed,  also 
stand  the  work  and  prove  durable.  The  prod- 
uct of  above  Company  may  be  relied  on  to 
meet  all  said  requirements  in  fullest  measure, 
and  any  of  our*readers  needing  power  for  any 
purpose  should  not  fail  to  write  them  for  their 
free  illustrated  Pamphlet  of  Engines  and 
Boilers  and  get  their  prices  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Prompt  service  and  fair  dealing  is 
guaranteed  by  them. 


ADAMS 


BARN  FLOOR 

Horse  Power. 


SMITH  &.  POMEROV,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  Maiinfactiirers  of  I  

Eureka  Wind  Engines  of  wood  &  steel,  Tubular  &  Angle  Steel  Towers,  Eureka  Feed  Grinders. 
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Why  pay  60  to  90c.  a  rod  for  fence  when  you  can  make  the  1 

BEST  WOVEN  WIRE  FEIOE  ON  EARTH 

FOR  (3  TO  20  CENTS  A  ROD? 


Horse  high,  bull  strong,  pig 
and  chicken  tight.  A  man 
and  boy  can  make  from  40  to 
60rodsaday.  Over  50  styles. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
KITSELM  AN  BROTHERS 
Ridgeville,  s  Indiana. 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

demands  that  the  subsoil  be  loosened  to  a  depth 

of  IS  to  24  inches. 

HAKE  YOUR  FARH 

YOUR  FORTUNE 

by  employing  the  most  approved  methods  and 
using  the  most  improved  tools. 


n       i|        if,       produces  the  best  re-  '  1         ■■'"**■- ^ 

DotsIm  *"f  £s"ss's  Deere.&  Co.,  Mfe,  Moiine,  % 


FARM  FJiE 


MADE  OF  BEST  GALVANIZED 
STEEL 

WIRE 


Best  Fence  and  Gates  tor  all  purposes.  Write  for  catalogue  giving 
full  particulars.  The  SEDGWICK  BROS.  CO.  Richmond,Ind. 


Mention  Farm  ami  Fireside* 


CARRIAGES.  BUGGIES,  HARNESS 


"A"  Grade.  8*3- 
Write  to-day. 


and  Bicycles,  at  Factory  Prices.  Work  guaranteed  and  20  to  40  per- 
cent saved.   Our  goods  received  the  highest  awards  at  the  World's/ 
Fair.  Ourl895  Mammoth  Illustrated  Catalogue  is  free  to  all.  Itshows  \ 
all  the  latest  styles  and  improvements  and  reduced  prices.  It  has  200 
~ages  and  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  catalogue  ever  issued.    -*  867.50. 
end  lor  it.  It's  free.  Alliance  Carriage  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Obio.     Write  to-i»y. 


Kitchen 
Waste... 

can  be  made  Into 
dainty  dishes  by- 
using  the  new 

Perfection 
Cutter 


Mrs.  Rorer  of  the  Phil 
adelphia  Cooking  School, 
tells  how,  in  her  book  of 
receipts— "Dainty  Dishes"— 
■which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

North  Bros.  M'f'g.  Co.,  Phlla, 
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THE 


WORLD'S  WASHER 

no  other  Dasher  saves  so 

much  hard  labor,  or  takes  such 
good  care  of  the  clothes.  No  half 
way  work.  One  at  low  rate  to  in- 
troduce. Freight  paid.  Circulars 
free.  Address  C.  E.  UOSS, 
10  Glean  St.,  .Lincoln,  Ills* 


METAL 
WHEELS 

for  your 

WAGON: 

Any  size  you  want,  20 
to  06  in.  high.  Tires  1 
to  8  ln.wide— hubs  to 
fit  any  axle.  Saves 
Cost  many  times  in 
a  season  to  have  set 
of  low  wheels  to  tit 
your  wagon  for  hauling 
grain,  fodder,  manure, 
hogs,  &c.  No  resetting  of 
tires.  Catl'gfree.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO., 

Qulncy,  111. 

.  Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


CABLED  POULTRY  and  GARDEN  FENCE, 

Also  Cabled  Field  and  Hog  Fencing,  Steel  Web  Picket 
Lawn  Fence,  Steel  Wire  Fence  Board,  Steel  Gates,  Steel 
Posts,  Steel  Rail,  Tree,  Flower  and  Tomato  Guards. 
Catalogue  Free. 

OeKalb  Fence  Co.,38High  St.,  DeKalb,  III. 

Mention  this  paper  when  you  wine. 
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CATALOGUE 
OF  GUNS  AND 

SPORTING  GOODS 


NOW  READY. 
UNUSUALLY  LOW  PRICEST 
SEND  2-CENT  STAMP  FOR  COPY. 

E.  C.  MEACHAM  ARMS  CO.,  st.^louis, 


COLUMBIA 

STEEL  WIND 
MILL 


im  Hew  in  Principle, 
S»  BEAUTIFUL 
in  Appearance, 

powerful  in  operation, 
contains  covered  gear. 

Unequal.;. I  in  the  line  of  Pumping  Wind  Mills. 
■  Also  St*el  Derrick..  Iron  Tor- 
bine  Wind   Engine..  Buckeye 
Force  and  Lift  Pump.,  Tank  and 
I  Spray      Pump..      Buckeye  Liiwn 
1  Mower..   Iron  Fencing.  Cresting. 
Fire  Escape.,  etc.     Write  (or  circulars  to  

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  0. 


September  is,  ig95. 
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A  MAN 

OOESN 


DOES,  BUT 
T  WANT  WHISKERS. 


INSTANTLY  REMOVES  EVERY 
VESTIGE  OF  SUPERFLUOUS  HAIR  from  the  face,  bands  or 
body.  Harmless  and  pleasant  as  cream.  Does  not  even  redden 
the  skin.  Nearly  half  a  million  testimonials  received  during 
1896.  Price,  $1.00;  Trial  size,  50c,  with  positive  guarantee, 
mailed  secure  from  observation.  Correspondence  confidential. 
Address,  NOHAIRO  CHEMICAL  CO.,  Dep'tB.St.  Louis,  Mo. 


POOR  MAN  STOP 


wasting  your  money  on  the  tobacco  habit.  You 
can't  afford  it.  It  will  keep  you  poor— poor  in  purse 
and  poor  in  health.  Stop  it  with  the  aid  of  NO-TO- 
BAO.   Lay  the  foundation  for  a  fortune  and  health. 

BURNING  YOUR  MONEY! 

The  poor  men  of  America  burned  and  chewed  up 
$600,000,000  worth  of  tobacco-money  last  year. 
You  helped.  Great  tobacco  trusts  absorb  millions 
at  the  expense  of  your  nerve-force  and  manhood. 
Does  it  pay?   Get  cured— the  money  saved  will 


START  A  BANK- 


NO-TO-BAO,  original  guaranteed  tobacco  habit  cure, 
will  help  you.  Sold  by  all  druggists  under  absolute 
guarantee  to  cure.  "We  will  give  you  the  guarantee 
in  writing.  If  you  haven't  got  the  ready  money, 
write  to  us  and  we  will  find  a  way  to  help  you  to  a 
quick  and  qasy  cure. 

DON'T  TOBACCO  SPIT  AND 

SMOKE  YOUR  LIFE  AWAY. 

That's  the  title  of  our  little  booklet  sent  for  the 
asking  with  a  free  sample  of  NO-TO-BAO  and 
written  guarantee  of  cure.   Write  a  line  today. 
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Or  course,  the  up-to-date  woman  has  regis- 
tered. 

'  Heavy  swells  are  liable  to  get  "half  seas 
over." 

i  South  Carolina  tipplers  have  the  Tillman 
trouble. 

A  suppressed  sensation  in  theaters— the 
right  to  hiss. 

I  The  two-step  is  the  popular  move  in  terp- 
sichorean  circles. 

Extravagance  knows  almost  as  little  law 
as  does  necessity. 

i-  "The  grand,  wild  music  of  war"— that  of  a 
Chinese  military  band.  / 
I  "We  never  lose  by  politeness,"  hence  we 
bow  to  the  inevitable, 
i    The  average  annual  rainfall  over  the  whole 
earth  is  thirty-six  inches. 

The  sanguine  man  can  draw  a  conclusion 
from  an  invisible  premise. 

MucSwumpery  has  a  heavy  percentage  of 
selfishness  in  its  composition. 

A  woman  looking  for  a  rich  husband  is  won- 
derfully like  a  confidence  man  looking  for  a 
farmer. 

Daughter  (weeping)— "Oh,  papa,  to-day  I 
enter  already  on  my  thirtieth  year." 

Father— "Calm  yourself,  child— it  won't  last 
long." 

j  There  is  a  miniature  Indian  corn  grown  in 
Brazil.  The  ears  are  not  larger  tljan  a  little 
finger  and  the  grains  are  the  size  of  mustard- 
Seeds. 

Manager— "Why  do  you  look  so  gloomy? 
The  house  is  crowded." 

Playwright— "That's  just  It;  suppose  they 
should  hiss?" 

Max  Lebaudy,  the  French  politician,  has 
'/presented  each  postman  in  his  district  with  a 
bicycle.  This  will  encourage  them  to  wheel 
Into  line  for  him.  ' 

Herdso— "Why  didn't  you  defend  your 
wife's  suit  for  divorce?" 

Saidso— "I  had  known  for  years  that  what 
she  said  was  law." 

I  Louisiana  has  tke  largest  farm  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  100  miles  one  way  and 
tweuty-five  miles  the  other.  The  fencing 
alone  costs  $50,000. 

E  Miss  Beacon— "Is  that  Mr.  Jowler  interest- 
ing?" 

Miss  Lakeside— lfNo;  he  sits  on  the  far  end 
of  the  sofa  and- talks." 

Hounds  follow  a  trail  better  during  humid 
than  in  dry  weather,  because  the  moisture  of 
the  atmosphere  prevents  the  dissemination  of 
the  odors  left  by  fleeing  animals. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Jones,  of  Waverly,  Ohio, 
has  in  her  possession  a  gold-lined  silk  velvet 
coat  worn  by  Lafayette  on  his  last  visit  to 
America.  It  is  profusely  decorated. 

Hogs  carry  straws  in  their- mouths  on  the 
approach  of  bad  weather  because  of  a  hered- 
itary instinct.  Wild  hogs  always  make  a  com- 
fortable bed  when  rain  is  coming  pn. 

Woolen  goods  feel  warm  because  wool  is  a 
Boor  conductor  of  heat,  and  the  goods  made  of 
wool  contain  within  their  substance  large 
quantities  of  air,  also  a  poor  conductor. 

I  The  twinkling  of  the  stars  forebodes  bad 
weather,  because  it  shows  that  there  are  aerial 
Currents  of  different  temperatures,  this  prob- 
ably indicating  atmospheric  disturbances. 

A  boy's  marble  placed  in  a  kettle  prevents 
the  incrusting  of  the  vessel,  because  the  mar- 
ble attracts  the  particles  of  lime  and  so  pre- 
vents the  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  kettle. 

Liverpool  has  been  thoroughly  aroused  by 
the  effort  of  Manchester  to  capture  its  trade 
try  means  of  the  ship-canal.  The  former  city 
will  build  a  great  landing-stage  to  debark  pas- 
sengers without  the  use  of  tenders,  and 
expects  to  thus  accommodate  steamers  of  the 
jfflfeure  one  thousand  feet  long,  making  the 
^Rrage  from  America  in  /three  and  one  half 
triads. 

He  was  talking  in  low,  earnest  tones: 

"Do  you  love  me?"  he  asked. 
R*'Yes,"  she  answered. 

"Will  you—"  she  checked  him. 

The  number  of  his  check  was  nineteen. 

"I  am  very  sorry,  Karl,  you  don't  admire 
my  new  frock.  Everybody  says  it  is  charm- 
ing." S 

"Your  friends,  my  dear,  pay  you  compli- 
ments. I  pay  your  bills."— Lustige  Blactter. 
Keveeal  years  ago,  Chicago  people  pur- 
chased a  tract  of  swamp  land  near  Galien, 
Mich.,  and  in  spite  of  the  jeers  of  the  natives, 
set  about  draining  and  preparing  it  for  culti- 
vation. Last  year  the  tract  produced  20,000 
tons  of  cabbage,  worth  $80,000,  and  this  year 
there  are  six  hundred  acres  set  to  cabbage, 
while  you  cannot  touch  an  acre  of  this  lately 
valueless  land  short  of  $200. 

The  phonograph  is  now  used  in  the  office  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Magazine.  The  following  infor- 
mation is  given  :  "Articles  are  spoken  into 
the  cylinder,  which  is  then  sent  to  the  printer, 
where  it  is  set  in  a  duplicate  machine  in 
which  it  winds  off  its  message  at  the  pace  set 
by  the  compositor,  who  works  by  ear.  The 
proof  reader  uses  the  phonograph  in  the  same 
way,  and  thus  does  away  with  the  need  of  a 
copy-holder." 


People  wink  because  the  eye  must  be  kept 
cU'san  and  moist,  and  by  the  action  of  the  eye- 
lids  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the 
eyes  is  spread  equally  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

The  longest  bridge  in  the  world  is  the  Lion 
bridge,  near  Saugang,  China.  It  extends  five 
and  a  quarter  miles  over  an  arm  of  the  Yel- 
low sea,  and  is  supported  by  300  huge  stone 
arches.  The  roadway  is  seventy  feet  above  the 
water  and  is  inclosed  in  an  iron  network. 

Husband— "We  must  be  more  economical  in 
the  use  of  coal." 

Wife  (Vassar  graduate)— "There  are  untold 
billions  of  tons  of  coal  just  beneath  the  earth's 
surface,  and — " 

Husband— "And  one  or  two  big  corporations 
just  above." 

France's  great  military  port  at  Bizerta,  on 
the  Tunis  coast,  has  been  formally  declared 
open.  In  connecting  the  great  lagoon  with 
the  sea  by  an  artificial  channel,  a  harbor  has 
been  obtained  large  enough  to  hold  the  whole 
French  fleet,  and  as  safe  as  if  it  were  an  arti- 
ficial basin  in  the  center  of  France. 

The  Carter  Wire  Fence  Machine  Co.  have 
recently  moved  their  works  from  Derby  to 
Mt.  Sterling,  Ohio,  owing  to  their  large  and 
rapidly  growing  business.  The  Carter  people 
have  greatly  improved  their  machines  and 
any  one  desiringanumberone  Fence  Machine 
should  write  them  at  Mt.  Sterling  for  a  free 
catalogue.  i 

The  balloon  expedition  to  the  north  pole, 
which  will  take  place  under  the  auspices  of 
the  king  of  Sweden  in  1896,  is  progressing 
favorably.  The  balloon  will  be  filled  on  one 
of  the  islands  northwest  of  Spitsbergen,  and 
weighted  to  float  about  nine  hundred  feet 
high.  It  will  carry  three  men  and  a  four 
months'  supply  of  provisions. 

Concord,  a  California  boom  site,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  an  impartial  writer:  "Concord  is 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  road, 
about  four  miles  southeast  of  Mojave,  and  is 
utterly  worthless  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
It  is  a  sandy  desert  covered  with  dwarf  cactus, 
and  is  even  shunned  by  rabbits  and  birds. 
The  nearest  water  that  could  be  used  for  irri- 
gation is  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles  away, 
which  would  have  to  be  brought  that  distance 
by  pipe  lines  up  hill.  The  land  is  absolutely 
worthless.  A  large  number  of  lots  have  been 
sold  to  eastern  people,  but  nothing  further 
has  ever  been  done.  The  only  vegetation  is  a 
small  cactus,  dwarfed  to  a  creeping  plant, 
owing  to  the  conditions  that  prevent  it  grow- 
ing. Concord  is  miles  away  from  timber. 
There  is  no  more  uninviting  spot  on  earth." 


WORKING  THE  HISTORIC  NILE. 

Now  that  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  have 
been  made  tributary  to  human  enterprise,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  note  that  a  similar  un- 
dertaking is  contemplated  in  Egypt.  The 
general  inspector  of  public  works,  Mr. 
Prompt,  has  just  submitted  to  the  Egyptian 
government  the -results  of  his  investigations 
during  the  last  eight  months  relative  to  the 
utilization  of  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile  for  ag- 
ricultural and  mechanical  purposes.  His 
project  includes  an  immense  reservoir  in 
Upper  Egypt  which  will  permit  the  culture  of 
cane  sugar  and  cotton  in  the  place  of  cereals. 
In  the  futherance  of  the  realization  of  this 
project  he  proposes  to  establish  an  electric 
power  station  near  Assuan,  where  a  fall  of 
forty-five  feet  will  be  utilized.  This  station 
would,  furnish  40,000  horse-power,  besides  fur- 
nishing 500,000,000  cubic  yards  of  water  for  irri- 
gation. A  fifteen-foot  da."r>  is  to  be  built  across 
the  Nile  just  above  Cairo,  which  would  fur- 
nish both  light  and  motive'  power  at  a  very 
low  price  to  the  Egyptian  capital.  The  cost  of 
the  entire  project  is  estimated  at  $8,000,000, 
which  will  very  likely  be  raisea  by  private 
subscription. 


LIGHTNING'S  POWER. 

Professor  Hoppe  reports  in  the  Archiv  fur 
JPosl  and  Telegraphie,  a  new  example  of  th« 
mechanical  power  of  a  lightning  discharge. 

In  a  storm  that  raged  at  Klausthal,  in  Hartz 
mountains,  a  bolt  entering  a  house  struck  a 
wooden  post  on  the  top  of  which  two  metal- 
lic nails  one  sixth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  were 
melted.  No  forge  could  have  effected  this;  to 
bring  it  about,  an  electric  current  of  200  am- 
peres intensity  and  20,000  volts  tension  must 
have  passed  through  the  nails.  Supposing 
that  the  action  of  the  lightning  lasted  a  sec- 
ond, the  dynamic  power  thus  developed  was 
equal  to  5,000  horse-power;  but  if,  as  is  much 
more  probable,  the  discharge  lasted  only  one 
tenth  of  a  second,  we  get  a  rate  of  work  that 
does  not  fall  short  of  50,000  horse-power. 


THE  LONGEST  BRIDGE. 

It  is  stated  to  be  the  intention  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ceylon  to  connect  that  Island  with 
the  mainland  of  India  by  a  railway  structure 
sixty-one  miles  long  across  Polks  strait.  In- 
cluded In  this  work  would  be  a  bridge  forty- 
one  miles  long.  The  straits  are  very  shallow, 
being  no  more  than  six  feet  deep  for  long  dis- 
tances. The  proposed  line  would  connect  at 
one  end  by  a  railway  145  miles  long  with  Co- 
lombo, the  principal  harbor  of  Ceylon,  and  at 
the  other  by  a  ninety-mile  road  with  Madura, 
the  nearest  point  on  the  Indian  railway  sys- 
tem. 


WOMAN'S  UNREASONABLENESS. 

She— "I'm  afraid  you  do  not  love  me  as  fer- 
vently as  you  did." 

He— "I  swear  By  yon  star  that  I  love  you 
more  fiercely  than  ever.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
I  Would  not  make  to  convince  you  of  the 
strength  of  my  passion." 

She— "Well,  anyway,  when  you  called  to- 
night you  did  not  embrace  me  half  so  closely 
as  usual." 

He— "Bui  you  see,  darling,  I  had  a  five-cent 
cigar  in  my  vest  pocket  I  Was  afraid  I  would 
crush,  and  I  couldn't  do  that  and  be  prudent, 
you  know." 

 ■•--—-»  

SUFFICIENT  UNTO  THE  NIGHT. 


MAMMOTH 
PUMPKINS 


I  have  grown  them  for  5  years.  Quality 
unexcelled.  Ordinary  ones  weigh  60  to 
100  lbs.==very  often  they  reach  200  lbs. 

Best  for  cooking.  Beet  for  feeding.  Best  for  all 
purposes.  This  year's  crop  surpasses  all  others  for 
size  and  Quality.  Price  10c.  per  pkt.,  3  for  25c,  7  for 
00c.  Ready  for  delivery  Dec.  1.  Send  silver  or  postage 
stamps.  NeighhorB  can  save  money  by  ordering  to- 
gether. » 

Farm  Grown  Seeds  are  the  Most  Reliable. 


"I'm  not  troublin'  meself  about  the  new 
woman,"  hiccoughed  O'Murther,  making  his 
way  deviously  homeward  at '3  a.  m.  "It's  th* 
ould  woman  that's  worryin'  me!"- Chicago 
Daily  Tribune. 


CORRECT  ARITHMETIC. 

Teacher— "Now,  Jimmy,  if  you  ate  three 
apples  at  two  cents  apiece,  then  four  apples  at 
one  cent  apiece,  what  would  the  cost  be?" 

Jimmy— "Oh,  about  twelve  dollars,  I  believe. 
Our  doctor  is  a  steep  one."—  Truth. 
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TON  SCALES 

$60 

^  Beam  Box  Tare  Beam  j 

[»    ALL  SIZES 


WALL  PAPER. 

Samples  free  from  largeBt  "Wall  Paper  concern  in  TJ.S 

KAYSER  &ALLMAN  mX£&sm\\ito; 


What  Shall  B  Do? 


Because  of  wide  and 
varied  experience  in 
life  I  can  give  advice 
of  practical  value  to  those  who  are  young  or  un- 
employed. Fee  $2(00.  Particulars  sent  free  to  per- 
sons who  do  not  know  what  to  dots  be  successful, 
Chas.  Sbth  Brown,  Oberlin,  O. 

FREE  TO  BALD  HEADS. 

We  will  mail  on  application,  free  iu- 
iuformation  how  to  grow  hair  upon  a 
bald  head,  stop  falling  hair  and  re- 
move-scalp  diseases.  Address, 
Altenbeim  Medical  Dispensary, 
127  East  Third  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  using 
Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  seien titic  invention;  diU'erent 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  sal"e, 
simple,  comfortable  and  invisible 
Ear  Drum  in  the  world.  Helpswhere 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  or  string 
attachment.   Write  for  pamphlet. 

WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

ODlcps- ) 188  Trusl  Bwe->  Louisville,  Ky. 
unices,  j  lm  Broa(llrIlyi  Sew  York> 


THE 
BRUM  IN 
FOSITION 


C.  C.  ASFA1IL,  Doran,  Iowa. 


UCUfCAf>CC  ALL  abcmt  Changing  . 
fil.l¥  mUCdl  the  Features,  Remov-  ' 
ing  Blemishes  and  Skin  Diseases  in  150  page  I 
book  for  a  stamp.  JOHN  H.  WOODBURY,! 
127  W.  42d  St.,  N.  Y.  Inventor  Facial  Soap. 
Branch  Offices:  Boston,  Phila.,  Chicago, St.  Louis. 


WHAT  CAN  YOU  PAY 


IFor  a  Sewing:  Machine  ?0 

jAllwu  mIi  \t  for  you  to  drop  us  a  card  letting  u.j  know  you 
I'vriag  machine,  and  wo  wi  II  rn.iku  you  tho  most  Nberal 
lents  o».r  otl\ro.l-NU  MONEY  IN  ADVANCE-30 
JDAYSTIUAL  IN  YufJROWN  HOME.  Wo  manufacture  tho 
ur  highest  priced  machine  is  only  $22.  W.    Our  in- 
«i>  localities  are  most  liberal.    Wo  hate  shipped 
hundreiinof  our  Best  High  Grade  Alvnh  macbinm*  to  introduce  at 

$2.18,  $3.22,  th'J.SG,  $2.44,  $2.GC  &  $8.50 

Uach.  LBT  U3  MAKE  YOU  OUtt  BEST  OFFER.  Do  not 
'doiay.     Ctii  out  this  advertisement  and  send  to  us  to-day. 

ELY  MFG.  CO.,  E  4>  807  &  309  Wabash  Ave.,Clilcago,Ill. 


5000  NEW 
TELEGRAPH 


Needed  each  year.  Pleas- 
ant, profitable   and  per- 
manent employment. 
Telegraphy  taught  in 
a  thorough  and  prac- 
r>  |>|  i  it  illl/Mtn    tical  manner.  Modern 

OPERATORS  -C&»S 

lished  in  1862.  Graduates  assisted  to  positions.  Cat- 
alogue free.  Arthur  H.  Johnson,  Sec.,10S.MainSt.,Oberlin,0. 
Mention  this  paper  when  you  wlrte. 


SPRINGFIELD 

*10  WATCH  FOR   *4  QC 
Warranted  5  Yean.  yVivv 
The  tillEATKST  KAKU  AlN  over  OFFEKKD. 
11  Jeweled  Springfield  stem  wind 
and  stem  set,  movement  eased 
a  genuine  Dueber  eUlverlne 
case,  gents  full  size,  made 
strong  and  heavy  with  two 
back  caps  to  protect  the 
works.  Will  keep  its  color 
and  wear  a  lifetime.  No  re- 
tailer will  sell  this  watch 
for  less  than  810.  No  other 
wholesale  house  will  dup- 
licate itfor  less  than 86.00, 
Our  price  for  a  shorttime 
$3.95.  Send  us  your  name 
and  full  address  and  we 
will  ship  the  watch  by  ex- 
press for  you  to  examine, 
and  if  you  do  not  find  it  a 
bargain  and  equal  to  any 
$10.00  watch  you  ever  saw, 
don't  pay  a  cent,  but  if 
satisfied  it  is  well  worth 
the  money,  pay  agent  our 
price  #8.95  and  express 
charges  and  it  is  yours.  A  5- 
year  guarantee  is  sent  with 
every  watch.   Order  at  once, 
this  offer  may  be  withdrawn, 
II.  KIRK  &  CO..  Whole*aJ9 
Jewelers,  123  Washington  gt,  CnlesB*' 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


Sbptem'£er  15,  1895. 


A  FADING  FLOWER. 

Just  she  and  I  all,  all  alone  beneath  the  stars 

so  calm  and  bright; 
I  told  her  that  to  me  her  cheeks  were  like 

twin  lilies  pure  and  white; 
But  in  the  morning  as  I  brushed  my  powdered 

vest  for  half  an  hour, 
I  realized  the  lilies  must  have  been  some 

other  kind  of  flour. 


A  SERIOUS  LOVE  SPELL. 

A  young  lady  sings  in  our  choir 
Whose  hair  is  the  color  of  phoir, 
But  her  charm  is  unique, 
She  has  such  a  fair  chique 
It  is  really  a  joy  to  be  nhoir. 

Whenever  she  looks  down  the  aisle 
She  gives  me  a  beautiful  smaisle, 
And  of  all  of  her  beaux 
I  am  certain  she  sheaux 
She  likes  me  the  best  all  the  whaisle. 

Last  Sunday  she  wore  a  new  sacque, 
Low  cut  at  the  front  and  the  back, 
And  a  lovely  bouquet, 
Worn  in  such  a  cute  wuet 
As  only  few  girls  have  the  knacque. 

Some  day,  ere  she  grows  too  antique, 
In  marriage  her  hand  I  shall  sique; 
If  she's  not  a  coquette, 
Which  I'd  greatly  regruette, 
She  shall  share  my  six  dollars  a  wique. 


DID  NOT  KNOW  HIM. 

Bishop  Potter  is  credited  with  tell- 
ing the  story  which,  more  aptly 
than  the  thousands  of  other  stories 
on  the  same  subject,  illustrates 
the  abject  misery  and  utter  ir- 
responsibility of  seasickness.  We 
hardly  know  why  it  is,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  any  yarn  involving  the  horrors  of  mal  de 
mer  is  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the  public 
generally,  and  with  particular  gusto  by  those 
individuals  who  have  themselves  suffered  the 
indescribable  wretchedness  of  that  grievous 
malady. 

"I  was  coming  from  Liverpool  upon  one  of 
the  famous  liners,"  says  Bishop  Potter,  "and 
although  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  weather 
warm,  a  somewhat  tempestuous  sea  had 
occasioned  more  than  the  usual  amount  of 
seasickness  among  the  passengers.  As  I 
paced  the  deck  one  afternoon  I  noticed  a  lady 
reclining  upon  one  of  the  benches,  and  the 
unearthly  pallor  of  her  face  and  the  hopeless 
languidity  of  her  manner  indicated  that  she 
had  reached  that  state  of  collapse  which 
marks  the  limit  of  seasickness. 

"Touched  by  this  piteous  spectacle,  I  ap- 
proached the  poor  creature  and  in  ray  most 
compassionate  tone  I  asked,  'Madam,  can  I 
be  of  any  service  to  you?' 

"She  did  not  open  her  eyes,  but  I  heard  her 
murmur  faintly:  'Thank  you,  sir,  but  there 
is  nothing  you  can  do— nothing  at  all.' 

'"At  least,  madam,'  said  I,  tenderly,  'permit 
me  to  bring  you  a  glass  of  water.' 

"She  moved  her  head  feebly  and  answered: 
'No,  I  thank  you— nothing  at  all.' 

"'But  your  husband,  madam,'  said  I,  'the 
gentleman  lying  there  with  his  head  in  your 
lap — shall  I  not  bring  something  to  revive 
him?' 

"The  lady  again  moved  her  head  feebly,  and, 
again  she  murmured  faintly  and  between 
gasps:   'Thank  you,  sir,  but— he— is— hot— my 
—husband.    I— don't— know  who  he  is!'"— 
Chicago  Record. 


THE  RIGHT  TIME. 

At  a  picnic  given  the  waifs  of  Chicago,  a 
plate  of  tarts  was  passed  to  two  little  urchins, 
evidently  chums.  One,  whose  mouth  was  too 
full  for  utterance  and  plate  too  full  for  even 
an  extra  tart,  shook  his  head.  Not  so  his 
neighbor,  who  added  the  tart  to  his  pile  of 
goodies.  In  a  few  minutes  number  one  had 
so  reduced  his  plate  that  he  asked  for  the 
refused  dainty,  when  he  was  told  they  were 
gone.  Whereupon  his  little  friend  was  heard 
giving  him  this  philosophical  advice: 

"The  time  to  take  tarts,  Bob,  is  when  they're 
a-passin'." 


MORE  ACCURATE. 

"Do  you  miss  him  much  ?" 
She,  to  the    surprise    of  the  questioner, 
smiled. 

"Not  so  much  as  I  used  to.  Even  a  woman 
can  learn  to  throw  straight,  when  the  distance 
is  measured  merely  by  the  width  of  the  break- 
fast-table."— Cincinnati  Tribune. 


CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  TO  THE  WEST. 

Bountiful  harvests  are  reported  from  all 
sections  of  the  West  and  Northwest,  and  an 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  for  home- 
seekers  and  those  desiring  a  change  of  location 
is  offered  by  the  series  of  low-rate  excursions 
which  have  been  arranged  by  the  North- 
Western  Line.  Tickets  for  these  excursions, 
with  favorable  time  limits,  will  be  sold  on 
August  29,  September  10,  and  24  to  points  in 
Northern  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Northwestern 
Iowa,  Western  Minnesota,  South  Dakota.  Ne- 
braska, Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  a  large 
number  of  other  points.  For  full  information 
apply  to  agents  of  connecting  lines,  or  address 
C.  Traver,  T.  P.  A.,  Marine  National  Bank 
Building,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  F.  M.  Snavely,  T. 
P.  A.,  127  The  Arcade,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


HE  KNEW  IT. 

Dr.  A  claims  to  be  an  adept  in  the  art  ni 
diagnosis.  On  being  called  in  to  see  a  lady,  he 
remarked  with  a  knowing  smile: 

"I  see  what  your  complaint  is.  You  are  suf- 
fering from  a  disordered  stomach  and  nervous 
spasms. " 

"Sir!" 

"Let  me  finish.  Your  temperament  is  some- 
what exacting—" 

Here  the  lady  interrupted: 

"Why,  it  is  not  myself  who  is  ill,  it  is  my 
uncle." 

The  doctor,  quite  unabashed,  said: 
"I  suspected  as  much." 


A  SHARP  DOCTOR. 

Some  jokes  are  rather  severe,  says  the 
Mpworth  Herald,  but  because  of  the  wit  in 
them  we  generally  receive  them  with  good 
grace.  We  presume  this  was  so  with  the  man 
who  questioned  the  doctor. 

"Doctor,  I  have  an  important  physiological 
question  to  ask  you.  When  I  stand  on  my 
head  the  blood  rushes  into  my  head.  Now, 
when  I  stand  on  my  feet,  why  does  it  not  rush 
into  my  feet?" 

"Because  your  feet  are  not  hollow." 


A  SUMMER  DELICACY. 

The  white  cow  (gleefully)— "Did  you  see 
that  young  city  fellow  out  with  the  city  girl, 
gathering  wild  flowers?" 

The  muley  cow— "Yes;  they  go  through  the 
pasture  here  every  day." 

The  white  cow— "Well,  he  had  them  in  his 
straw  hat,  and  when  they  sat  on  the  stile  to 
rest  she  put  her  straw  hat  over  his  to  keep 
the  sun  from  them,  and  I— ha!  ha!— I  ate  the 
whole  business  as  a  sandwich." 


OUTCLASSED. 

Patrick  Regan  had  a  face  on  him  that,  as  he 
had  once  remarked  himself,  was  an  "offlnce  to 
the  landscape."  Next  to  his  homeliness,  his 
poverty  was  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  him. 
The  other  morning  a  neighbor  met  him,  when 
the  following  colloquy  ensued: 

"An'  how  are  ye,' Pat?" 

"Moighty  bad,  intoirely.  It's  shtarvation 
that's  shtarin'  me  in  the  face." 

"Is  that  so?  Sure,  an'  it  can't  be  very  pleas- 
ant for  ayther  of  yez."— London  Sporting  Times. 


HOW  HE  TELLS  TIME. 

"My  father,"  said  the  small  boy  to  the 
woman  who  was  calling  on  his  mother,  "is  a 
great  man.  He  knows  what  time  it  is  with- 
out even  looking  at  his  watch." 

"What  do  you  mean,  Tommy?"  asked  the 
visitor. 

"Oh,  when  I  holler  out  and  ask  him  what 
time  it  is  in  the  morning,  he  always  says  it's 
time  to  get  up.  And  when  I  ask  him  what 
time  it  is  in  the  evening,  he  always  says, 
'Time  to  go  to  bed,  Tommy.'  "—The  Waterbury. 


IT  MADE  NO  DIFFERENCE. 

The  young  lady  at  the  piano  was  playing  a 
difficult  selection  from  Wagner.  In  the  midst 
of  it  she  suddenly  stopped  in  confusion. 

"What's  the  matter?"  inquired  one  of  the 
company. 

"I  struck  a  false  note,"  she  replied. 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  asked  another.  "No- 
body but  Wagner  would  ever  know  it,  and  he's 
dead.  Go  ahead  with  the  music."  And  she 
went  ahead.—  Chicago  Tribune. 


NARROW  ESCAPE. 

"Father,"  said  Johnny  Ironside,  "how  big  a 
fish  did  you  ever  catch?" 

"I  caught  a  catfish  once,  Johnny,"  replied 
Deacon  Ironside,  "that  weighed — " 

The  good  man  stopped  short,  looked  fixedly 
at  his  youngest  son,  and  resumed  in  an  altered 
tone : 

"John,  this  is  Sunday."—  Youngstown  (Ohio) 
Vindicator. 


WE  WANT  AGENTS  Svwth?ere«-fBrt™1Sew? 

Tedar  Washing-  Machine,  the  Electric  Clothes 
Wrineer  and  the  Smith  «&  Bruner  Post-hole 
Diaper.  They  are  all  the  very  best  in  the  market. 
Address  THE  BRUNER  CO., Springfield,  Ohio. 


jj  k  A  D  AYi^^o?^*- 

R  *  sure;wefurnish  the -work  andteac 

■p.  Send 


Send  us  your  address 
j  and  we  will  showy  oa 
$3  a  day;  absolutely 
I  teach  you  free;  you  work 
in  thelocalily  where  youlive.  Send  us  your  address  and 
we  w  ill  explain  the  business  fully  jremember  we  guarantee  a  clear 
tirofit  of  $3  for  every  day's  work;  absolutely  sure;  write  at  once. 
HOVAL  fiAMFACTCUlKO  CO.,  BOX  D4f  DETROIT,  ffllCH* 


MAKE  MONEY !  $ 

i 

! 


selling  BEVERIDCSE'S  Automntic 
Cooker.  Best  cooking  utensil.  Food 
can't  burn.  No  odor.  Saves  labor  and 
fuel.  Fits  any  stove.  Agents  wanted, 
either  sex.  Good  Pav.  One  lady  sold 
2385  in  ono  town.  Write  (P.  O.  728). 
BEVERIDGE  MFG.  CO.  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANCER 


CURED 


Without  tho  use 
of  the  knife  and 
with  little  or  no  pain,  by 
iDr.  M.  G.  PINOREE, 
126  State  Street,  Chicago.     BOOK  FREE. 

AGENTS  $75  a  week 

using  or  selhug  PRACTICAL 

PLATING  DYNAMO. Themod- 

ern  method,  used  iu  all  factories 
to  plate  new  goods.  Plates  gold, 
silver,  nickel,  etc  ,  on  watches, 
jewelry,  table-ware,  bicycles  and 
all  metal  goods;  fiue  outfits  for 
agents;  different  sizes;  always 
ready;  no  battery ;  no  toy ;  no 
experience;  no  limit  to  plating 
 needed;  a  great  money  maker. 

W.  P.  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


t  If  vou  df'sin-P'  -  ♦ 


you  desire- 
A  Pure,  Soft, 


♦  — 7  ,  ^ 

White  Skin,  I 

♦  FREE  FROM  EVERY  SPOT  and  BLEMISH,  ♦ 

You  must  use**.  ♦ 

♦ 


V  ho  want  to  niuko  money  send  for  Sam- 
ple Copy  of  EVKY  MONTH,  contains 
52. mi  worth  of  Latest  and  Most  Popular  . 
1  nrilTO  JI,'SICtl,EK'he6t  of  all  in  Reading  Matter 
AhUM  I  \  and  Illustrations.  Liheral  Commis- 
nULIl  I  O  910n  ilnd  Prizes  to  Clubs  or  Agents 
u  Sample,  lOe.    Yearly,  81.00. 

Howley,  Haviland  &  Co.,  Publishers. 

„  ,  .        .4  East  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Reference:    Any  music  store  m  the  Uaite  i  Suu,=  or  Canada 


Derma-Boy  ale  * 


! 


The  new  diRcovery 
for  dissolving  and 
removing  discol- 
or at  ion  9  from  the  a 
cuticle,  curing  t 
cutaneous  affec- 
tions, and  bleach- 
ing, brightening, 
beautifying  and 
preserving  the  com- 
plexion. 

In  experimenting  in 
the  laundry  with  anew 
bleach  for  fine  fabrics, 
it  was  discovered  that 
all  spots,  freckles,  tan 
and    other   disco] ora- 
tions were  Quickly  removed  from  the  hands  and 
arms  without  the  slightest  injury  to  the  skin.  The 
discovery  was  submitted  to  experienced  Derma- 
tologists and  Physicians,  who  prepared  for  ub  the 
formula  of  the  marvelous  Derma- Boyale. 
THERE  NEVER  WAS  ANYTHING  LIKE  IT ! 
Its  effects  are  eo  wonderful  that  it  is  already  widely 
known  and  highly  appreciated.  Leading  actresses, 
professional  beauties,  society  ladies  and  people  of 
refinement  everywhere  eagerly  unite  in  its  praise. 
It  is  as  harmless  as  dew  and  eo  simple  a  child  can 

▼  use  it.  The  marvelous  improvement  apparent  after 

♦  a  few  applications  will  surprise  and  delight  you, 
A  for  the  skin  will  become  as  Nature  intended  it  to 
^  be— Boft,  smooth,  clear  and  white,  free  from  every  a, 
^  blotch  and  blemish.   Derma-Royale  never  fails —  j 

:w  IT  OANNOT  FAIL  I  It  has  proven  its  merits  by  ♦ 
curing  thousands  of  cases  of  the  most  obstinate  ♦ 
and  unsightly  skin  blemishes  after  everything  else  + 
^  had  failed.  We  have  already  received  more  than  ▲ 
^  forty  thousand  testimonial  letters  from  grateful  X 
-  witnesses,  people  of  thehigheststandinginchurch,  2 
social  and  business  circles,  whose  veracity  and  die- 
interested ness  are  equally  beyond,  question.  Testi-  ♦ 
monialB  with  portraits  will  be  sent  free  by  mail  to 
everyone  who  writeB  for  them.  Derma-Royale  is 
highly  recommended  by  physicians.  Ite.  sure  re- 
sults warrant  us  in  making  the  following  offers : 

$500  REWARD." ^e  will  give  Five  Hundred 

KVQJ\J\/    Dollars  catth  for  any  case 

of  eczema,  tetter,  pimples,  blotches,  moth-patches, 
I  brown  or  liver  spots,  blackheads,  ngly  or  muddy  . 

▼  skin,  unnatural  redness,  freckles',  tan  or  any  other  ♦ 

♦  cutaneous  blemish  (excepting  birth-marks,  scars  " 
^  and  those  of  a  scrofulous  or  kindred  nature  i  that 
^  Derma-Royale  will  not  quickly  remove  and  perma- 
I  nently  cure.  We  will  also  give  Five  Hundred  Dol- 
T  lars  to  any  person  whose  skin  can  be  injured  in  the 

▼  slightest  manner,  or  to  anyone  whose  complexion 
(no  matter  how  bad)  will  not  be  cleared,  whitened, 
improved  and  beautified  by  the  use  of  Derma- 
Royale. 

Put  up  In  elegant  ttyle,  In  large  elght-onnre  bottles.  JT 
Price,  $1.    FOB  SALE  AT  DRUG  GISTS.  £ 

or  sent  to  any  address,  6afely  packed  and  securely  a 
sealed  from  observation,  safe  delivery  guaranteed,  X 
upon  receipt  of  price,  $1  per  bottle.  Send  money  J 
by  registered  letter  or  money  order,  with  your  full  ▼ 
post-office  address  written  plainly.  Correspondence  ♦ 
sacredly  private.  Two-cent  stamps  taken  as  cash.  + 
Address  The  DERMA-ROYALE  COMPANY,  ♦ 
Corner  Baker  and  Tine  Sta.',      CINCINNATI,  OHIO.  ♦ 

AGENTS  WANTED.  I 

Others  Make $10  to  $20  per  Day— Why  Don't  You?  4 

Derma-Royale  is  the  best  selling  article  ever  I 
T  handled.    Wherever  it  is  once  tried,  everybody  y 

▼  wants  it.   It  will  make  friends  as  well  as  money  ▼ 

♦  for  you.  Our  agents  everywhere  are  having  grand  ♦ 
^  success  and  making  lots  of  money— you  can  do  the  A 
i  same.   Write  for  our  liberal  Terms  to  Agents.  X 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦*♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦»♦♦♦♦»» 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  Denison.  Publisher,  Chicago  ILL 

Will  YOU  distribute  circulars  and  samples  for  us?  No  can- 
E?  2  £ap£^L  rawing.  Salary  and  expenses  to  travel.  Send  stamp, 
lata  is    ADVERTISERS  BURXAU,447  6thAve.N£w  YORK  CITY 

RUBBER  STAMPS.  Best  madeNIjnmense  Catalogue  Free 
to  agents.  The  G.  A.  Haeper  Mfg.  Co.,  Cleveland,  0. 

S30  A  WEEK  EASY;  NEW  SCHEME.  Outfit  30  cents;  stamp 
brings  full  particulars.  J. D.Johnston, Newport, K.I. 


SPEX 


BI6  MONEY  IS  SPECTACLES.  Send  for  our 
Optical  Catalogue— just  out.  New  goods. 
Cut  prices.  F. "E.  BA.1LE  Y,  Chicago,  I1L 


A  AC  UTC  to  sel1  Household  Specialties  every- 
Mur.9l  I  O  body  needs.  Quick  sales.  Big  profits. 
Sherman  &  Butler,  16  N.  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

■  inU  leruye  New  Goods.  Reliable,  quick  sales. 
I    A||  9  MIJ&ll  I  W  Large  profits.    Lasting  customers. 

■■Catalog free.  LADIES  8UFFLI  CO. ,3118  Forest  lie. ,  Chicago 

MEN  AND  LiADIES  in  small  towns  wishing  to 
earn  $25  a  week  easilv,  write  us.    \Ve  will  ex- 
plain. JIATTOON  &  CO.,  Oowego,  NewYork. 

1 18k.  Rolled  Gold  DIAMOND  RING 

^J^FREESi'U 


d  this  •Usdnvri  ubFAR  R  A  R^W  ATCH  IToIcb 


WATCH  98c. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OF  WATCHES, 
JEWELRY  AND  NOTIONS.  CHEAPEST 
PRICES    IN   AMERICA.  - 

WILLIAMS  WATCH  CO.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 


i  PER  MONTH-LadyorGent.  New 

I  Specialties.   Instruction  s  and  sample  free. 
"  Workin  yourown  locality.  Enclose  Btamp. 
TkOpTeS mFh.  CO..  41  YALPEY BLOU., DETROIT,  BICU 


$75  A  MONTH 


YOU 


and  expenses.    Lady  or 
Gent.    Samples  free* 
A  permanent  situation 
enaranteed.  Write  today.  Address  P.O.  Box  6808,  Boston,  Mass. 

ADfiN  AN7A  Now  is  the  very  time  of  the  year  to 
DUnnntn  take  subscriptions.  We  have  the 
finest  premiums  and  pay  a  big  commission.  Write  at 
once  for  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you.  Address 
FARM  AN0  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

You  can  now  grasp  a  fortune.  A  new 
guide  to  rapid  wealth,  with  "^4  O  fine  en- 
gravings, sent  free  to  anyperson.  This 
is  a  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Write  at  once. 
Lynn&Co.4S  BondSt.NewYork 


%innil  &  UPWARDS  easily  made  with  small  capital  by 
OIUUU  8afe  method  of  systematic  speculation  iu 
grain.  Book  and  full  particulars  free.  Nat'l  Bank 
References.   Pattison  &  Co.,  612  Omaha  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

HILL:— He  Pays  the  Express.  *« 

18  k.  GOLD  PLATE  WATCH 

Lmdiea'or  GectV  Size.  Cut  this  out  and  seicd  it  to  us 
with  your  name  a«d  address,  and  we  will  cend  you 
'his  watch  by  express  for  examination  A  Guarantee 
Tor  5  yearsand  a  handsome  chain  and  charm  poes 
with  it  free  You  examine  it  and  if  you  think  it  a  bar- 
gain pay$2.50  It  is  beautifully  engraved  and  war- 
3  ranted  the  best  time-keeper  in  the  world  for  t>ie  money 
_3  and  equal  in  appearance  to  a  penuine  solid  gold  watch 

L  HILL  &  CO.,  WHOLESALE  JEWELERS,  207  STATE  ST.,  CHICAGO. 


ill  $500  Help  You  Out? 


?if  i 
car 


so,  you 
■an  have 

  it!  We 

oiler  yon  the  Sole  Agency  for  an  nrtiele  that  is 
VV anted  in  Every  Home  and  Indispensable 
Lnfc,'I£,r>   OlHce,  something  that  SELES  AT 
,  0tller   articles  sell  rapidly  at  Doable 

the  Price,  though  not  answering  the  purpose 
hall  so  well.  \ou  can  make  from  $500  to  S70O 
in  three  months,  iutroducing  it,  after  which  it  will 
bring  A  Steady,  Liberal  Income,  if  properly  at- 
tended to.  Ladies  do  as  well  as  men,  in  town  or  coun- 
tTry  wDo.'Ul,^!'.s8,t.ni8  Chance.  Write  at  once  to 
J.  W.  JONES,  Manager,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

FREE. 

SUPERB  FORM. 
LdyELY  COMPLEXION," 

PERFECT  HEALTH. 
These  are  my  portraits,  and' 
on  account  of  the  fraudulent 
air-pumps,  * 'wafers,"  etc. . 
f  ered  for  development, I  will  tell 
any  lady  FREE  what  1  used  to  se-y 
cure  these  changes.  HEALTH 
(curt)  of  that 41  tired  »  feeling 
and  all  female  diseases) 
Superb  FOESI,  Brilliant 
EYES  and  perfectly  Pure ; 
.  COMPLEXION  assured. ' 

will  aend  te&led  letter.  Avoid  advertising  bauds.  Ntme  this  paper,  and 
address  Mas.  ELLA  M.  PENT,  STATION  K.SanFranclflco.CaL 


II 

!:'! 


PARKER'S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cleanses    and  beautifies  the  hair. 
Promotes   a   luxuriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Restore  Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
50c,  and  $1.00  at  Druggists 


IF  YOU  HAVE  RHEUMATISM 

Gout,  Scrofula,  etof.  when  doctors  fail  to  cure  you,  you  write  to  me  and  1  will 
send  you  free  a  package  of  the  most  wonderful  remedy  which  cured  me  and, 
hundreds  of  others,  eren  cases  of  30  years  standing.  Xo  humbug.  Addresa 
JOHN   A.    SMITH,    MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN. 

A/**FIMTC  We  have  the  biggest  bargains  in 
I  w  PremiumB  ever  offered  subscri- 
bers. You  can  earn  good  wages  by  engaging  with  us. 
Write  for.  full  particulars.  They  are  free  to  you. 
Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

CURED  wi  thout  med" 
icine.  Rheumatism' 
Spinal  Diseases  and 
Dropsy  easily  cured. 
F6r  a  valuable  book  FREE  to  all.  Address, 

Dr.  C.  I.  Til  A  CHER.  1401  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


P 


ARALYSISi 


FOLKS  reduce(^  15  >bs* 


C  rULftd  a  ijionrh,  any  one 

r  MM  I  can  moke  remedy  at  home. 
■  m    ]\lie6  M.Ainley, Supply, Ark., 

says,  "I  lost  60  lbs.  and  feel  splendid."  No 
starving.  No  nicftness.  Sample  box,  etc., 
4c.  HALL  &  CO.,B.,Box404,St.Louis,Mo 


•KIDNEYSANDBLADDER* 

Why  suffer  the  misery  and  perhaps  fatal  result  caused  by 
diseasesof  the  above  organs  when  I  will  send  you  full  par- 
ticulars of  a  cheap,  sure  and  permanent  Home  Cure  FREE 
of  charge.  Dr.  D.A.WILLIAMS,  East  Hampton.  Conn. 


FOLKS  REDUCED 

lions  permaneoL     Endorsed  by  the 
press  nod  landing  tociety  IndlM.  " 
pnrtlculnrs  Hod  A  tools  In  (tamp*  to  i 

~  W.  F.  8NYOER,  W.  D,, 


58  Mo  Vicker>  Theater  B\StUn5."  '     *Cfc!jo!rV.o5&!  XL 

or  Room  &  B.  907  Broadway,  New  York    City.  I 

TAPE-WORMS 

with  he  d,  or  no  charge.  Send  2c.  stamp  for  Pamphlet. 
Dr.  M.  Ney  Smith,  Specialist,  J011  Olive  at.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RUPTURE 


A  poBitive,  radical  cute  at  home 
?enlMi,1  Boole  tnvsnep-llp&rticnltuff 
cnt,  Free.  AddreBiT)R.W.S.  RICE, 
tox  F,  Smithrillo,  Jeff.  Co.,  N.Y. 


PILES 


OPIUM 


Instant  relief,  final  cure  in  a  few  days, 
and  never  returns:  no  purge;  no  salve; 
■  mi  no  suppository.  Remedy  mailed  free. 

Address.  0.  J.  Mason,  Box  619,  New  ¥ork  City,  N.  y. 

 i  

HABIT  CURED.  Established  in  1S71. 

Thousands  cured.    Cheapest  and  best  cure.    FREE  TRIAL. 

statecase.  Dr.  MARSH,  Quincy,  Michigan. 


OPIUM 


Morphine  Habit  Cured  in  lO 
to  SO  days.  No  pay  till  cured. 

Dr.  J.  Stephens,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 


FITS 


A  Great  Remedy  DUeoTered.  Send  for  a  trial  pack- 
age and  let  it  speak  for  itself.    Postage  5  cents. 
DR.  S.  PEKKEY,      Chicago,  Ills. 


If  afflicted  with 

SORE  EYES 


Dr  l5AAqBoMKOHJf  EYEWATER 


$15  to  $40 
Per  Week 


$865 

Given  Away 
In  Six 

Grand  Prizes. 


Can  be  made  representingns 

Big'pay  guaranteed  from  the 
start. 

The  work  is  easy  and  lasts  the 
year  round. 

Persons  preferred  who  can 
work  full  time. 

Spare  hours,  though,  can  be 
turned  to  splendid  account. 

Goad  openings  can  be  secured 
in  cities,  towns,  or  in  the 
country.  • 

Those  who  want  to  get  ahead  in 
the  world,  will  fipd  here 
their  opportunity  t»  do  it. 

Write  at  once  for  all  the  par- 
ticulars to 

IHastjCrowelldtKirkpatrick 

Care  of  Department  B,  Springfield,  OM* 


NEW  DESICNS. 

Return  this  A.dvt.  wita 
r  order  and  we  will  send 
by  express  prepaid,  thuJ 
beautiful  huming  ca*», 
Void  Filled,  full  jew- 
eled, KlKin  style,  stem 
wind  and  sec  watch  which 
you  can  sell  for  $25.00. 
If  worth  it  pay  express 
agent  $6.50  aud  keep  it; 
otherwise  have  it  re- 
turned. We  only  a;<lr 
your  promise  to  go  to  ex- 
press office  examine  nnti 
buy  if  as  represonttti. 
These  Watches  are  equal 
to  those  sold  by  cerium 
1  dealers  from  $12.50  to 
$25.00  and  warranted 
for  SO  years.  Give 
your  full  name ,  express 
and  P.  O.  address.  State  which  wauted,  ladies'  or  gents' 
size.  If  you  want  Watch  sent  by  mail  send  casli  $6.5J 
with  order.  Fit  EE  for  «0  days  a  Gold  Plated  Chain  with 
each  Watch.  A  binding  guarantee  with  every  watcli. 

A  Customer  Writes:  Dec.2,1893-Kirtiand  Bros. 
&  Co.;  Send  me  another  $6.50  Watch,  have  sold  nino.au 
give  good  satisfaction.  W.  Dutches,  Saranac,  Mien. 
KIRTLAND  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ill  Nassau  St.,  NewYork. 


CORPUS  LEAN 

Will  reduce  fat  at  rate  or  10  to  15  lbs. 
per  month  without  Injury  to  health. 
Send  6c.  in  stamps  for  sealed  circulars 
covering  testimonials.  I»E.  Marsh  Co. 
2»ia  Madison  So..,  Fallada..  Pa. 


MADE 


ABSOLUTELY  HARMLESS. 

Simply  stopping  the  fat  producing 
effects  of  food.   The  supply  being  stopped, 
the  natural  working  of  the  system  draws 
on  the  fat  and  reduce*  weight  at  once. 
Sold  by  Mil  l>rujctf lat*. 


I  September  15,  1895. 


THE  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE. 


IT 


■  The  five  toilet  »nd  medicinal  articles  shown  below  sell  in  drug-stores  for  55  cents,  but  in 
'order  to  advertise  the  goods  and  introduce  them,  the  manufacturers  have  agreed  to  send,  for 
the  next  :p  days,  this  Vaseline  Toilet  and  Medicinal  Outfit 


absolutely 
free  to  any 


Prem. 
No.  69. 


one 


fho  subscribes  to  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents.  (Notice— Any  one 
Ending  50  cents  for  Farm  and  Fireside  one  year  and  the  Vaseline  Toilet  and  Medicinal  Outfit, 
(ill  not  be  entitled  to  any  other  premium.) 

/A^PI  INF   Is  one  of  tl,e  most  wonderful  additions  made  to  medicines  in  recent  years, 
r  Aol^I^I i  ' t-i  an(j  js  now  used  daily  in  every  hospital  in  the  world.   It  is  a  pure  and  highly 
concentrated  essence  of  petroleum,  refined  without  the  use  of  chemicals,  and  prepared  expressly 
Sr  toilet  and  medicinal  purposes,   it  has  neither  odor  nor  taste,  and  will  never  become  rancid. 
]is  the  most  perfect  and  valuable  base  for  ointments  that  the  medical  world  has  ever  known. 

Fop  External  Use  as  a  Liniment. 

It  is  applicable  to  Burns,  Cuts,  Wounds, 
Bruises,  Sprains,  Rheumatism,  Catarrh. Ulcers, 
Bites  of  Insects  and  Serpents.  Eczema,  Barber's 
Ken,  Tetter  and  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  also 
for  Piles,  Hemorrhoids,  Chilblains,  Bunions, 
Swellings,  Tumors,  Nasal  and  Bronchial  Ca- 
■rrb,  and  to  every  purpose  where  a  liniment 
■  needed. 


BECAUSE    WORDS    CANNOT    SHOW  COLOR 

We  Are  Cheated 


■4 


For  Internal  Use. 

It  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  for  Coughs, 
Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  Diphtheria, 
Croup,  Asthma,  Consumption,  and  all  the  af- 
fections of  the  Lungs,  Bronchial  Tubes,  Throat 
and  Chest.  Also  for  Dysentery  in  adults  and 
children.  It  is  tasteless,  odorless  and  harm- 
less. 


BASELINE  COLD  CREAM 


The  articles  in  the  outfit  are  four  times  as  large  as  shown  in  the  illustration. 
^Besides  the  tube  of  pure  Vaseline,  the  other  four  articles  are : 

fjA  P^lfl  IM-V  A  ^Fl  INF  Is  a  substitute  for  and  superior  to  a  mustard  or  any  other 
VrVr  olvUitl-  y  /ioljl-iini-*  plaster.  This  new  extract  consists  solely  of  the  essential 
Principle  of  Capsicum,  or  Red  Pepper,  absorbed  directly  from  the  plant  in  vaseline.  It  has 
Wonderful  pain-allaying  and  curative  properties.  It  is  considered  thebest  and  safest  external 
counter-irritant,  as  a  remedy  for  colds  in  the  chest,  throat  and  lungs,  pains  in  the  stomach, 
Hbilblains  and  all  rheumatic,  neuralgic  and  gouty  complaints,  also  as  a  speedy  cure  for  head- 
■be  and  toothache.    Guaranteed  not  to  blister  the  skin. 

Will  allay  all  irritation  of  the  skin  and  keep  the  com- 
plexion smooth,  soft  and  clear.   Superior  to  all  cosmetics. 
Por  use  after  shaving,  and  chafing  of  infants  it  is  unequaled. 

VAQPI  IMF  fAMDHOP  IfF   For  the  lips,  pimples,  blotches,  chapped  hands  and 
Y/lDLLinL,  V/l!TiriHJI\  IC-L,   skin  and  local  irritation.    In  tubes. 

VACpI  IWp  QOAP   Superfine  Quality  and  Exquisitely  Perfumed.    The  admirable  properties 
iaOl_*Lil"l_rf  ■DVJft.r    0f  vaseline  render  this  soap  not  only  an  elegant  toilet  article,  but 
(indispensable  in  the  family  and  for  infants  and  invalids. 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  YOU  WANT  IT 

^phese  articles  are  made  by  the  Chesebrough  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  is  a  guarantee  for 
ipurity  and  excellence,  and  they  only  make  this  remarkable  offer  to  introduce  their  goods.  We 
recommend  that  everyone  accept  it  who  can,  and  any  one  not  perfectly  satisfied  can  have 
their  money  back. 

We  will  send  Farm  and  Fireside  one 
year  and  this  Vaseline  Toilet  and 
Medicinal  Outfit  for  50  cents.   Postage  paid  by  us. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  this  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their  siibscrip-  j 
tiuns  will  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 

Address  aii  orders  to  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 


OFFER-GOOD  FOR  30  DAYS 


By  any  description  of  this  family  of  seven  dolls,  which  we 
give  Free  with  six  mouths'  subscription  to  Farm  and  Fireside 
at  20  cents.  These  dolls  must  be  seen  with  your  own 
eyes  to  be  appreciated,  fjr  it  is  impossible  to  show  you  here  the 
rich  and  beautiful  colors  in-  which  they  are  dressed.    They  are 


The  Tallest  in  Height,  © 
The  Most  Modern  in  Style,  • 


The  Richest  in  Color, 

The  Largest  in  Number,  and 


FINER  THAN  DOLLS  SELLING  IN  STORES  FOR  50  CENTS  A  SET. 


These  dolls  are  cut  from, heavy  cardboard,  lithographed  in  many  pretty  colors, 
and  each  one  fixed  to  stand  alone.  They  exactly  represent  the  style  and  color 
of  the  clothing,  hats,  gloves,  laces,  neckties,  etc.,  worn  by  fashionably  dressed 
people.  Children  go  into  raptures  over  them.  Take  our  word  for  it,  they  are 
beauties,  and  a  bargain.  Order  a  set,  then  if  you  want  to,  return  them  and  you 
can  have  your  money  back. 


Premium  No.  35 


Seven  Dolls  Count 
As  ONE  Premium. 


SET  OF  SIX 

Silver=plated 


PREMIUM 
NO  I  12. 


Teaspoons. 


Every  Spoon  Guaranteed  to  be  Equal 
to  Solid  Silver  in  Beauty 
and  Finish. 

These  silver-plated  teaspoons  are  especially  manufactured 
for  us.  We  do  not  make  any  profit  on  them,  but  simply  oiler 
them  to  get  subscribers.  This  is  why  we  are  able  to  furnish 
such  handsome  initial  teaspoons  as  premiums. 

They  are  of  the  latest  style  in  shape  and  carving,  and  are 
full  size ;  in  fact,  they  are  perfect  beauties.  We  have  received 
many  letters  from  ladies  praising  them,  and  almost  every  time 
they  say  they  are  much  finer  than  they  expected. 


I  received  the  spoons  and  am 
well  pleased  with  them.  Do  not 
see  how  you  can  afford  to  give 
them  away. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  ASHTON, 
Montgomery,  N.  Y. 


I  have  just  received  the  tea- 
spoons. They  surpass  anything 
I  anticipated,  both  iu  beauty 
and  quality. 

Alice  Weathekford, 
Olex,  Oregon. 


We  engrave  each  spoon  with  any  initial  letter 
desired  by  the  subscriber,  which  makes 
them  far  more  valuable 
than  ever. 

Regrnlar  Price,  Willi  this  paper  one  year,  15  cents. 

A  SPECIAL  LOW  OFFER. 

nAri  e?/-\  /■» y—  k f -i- We  will  send  this  Set  of  Six 
rUK  OU  Otsr*  1  2>  silver-plated  Teaspoons,  and 
Farm  and  Fireside  One  Year,  on  receipt  of  50  cents. 

When  this  offer  is  accepted,  no  othef  premium  orcommission 
will  be  allowed,  and  cannot  be  counted  in  a  club. 

1  Note.— Only  ONE  initial,  in  Old  English,  will  be  engraved  on 
each  spoon.   Say  what  letter  you  want  engraved. 

Address  FARM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield.  Ohio. 


This  little  illustration  (anil  it  is  smaller  than  the  baby  doll  alone)  is  a  picture  of  the  dolls  in  a  family  group, 

but  it  gives  no  idea  of  their  beauty.  . 

first  Permit  Us  to  Introduce  You  to 


GRANDPA 


He  still  dresses  in  the 
old  colonial  style,  with 
his  long,  blue  coat  trimmed  in  golden  braid, 
his  white  waistcoat,  brown  knickerbockers, 
and  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes. 

f^Ty  *  "VrTlTW  A    Y°u  are  sure  to  love 

^         urn. A.  Grandma)  witn  her 

quaint  ways  and  wonderful  stories.  She 
looks  for  all  the  world  like  Martha  Wash- 
ington, with  her  silver  locks  all  tucked 
under  her  dainty  lace  cap  and  with  her 
beautiful  heliotrope  gown. 

"PA  "PA    Stylishly  dressed  in   a  three- 
button  cutaway,  light  trousers, 
patent  leather  shoes,  silk  hat,  tan  gloves 
and  walking-stick. 

This  the  first  and  only  set  of  dolls  in  which 
there  is  a  grandpa  and  grandma.  They  were 
made  especially  for  us. 


Y°U  woul(i    surely  admire 
Mama,  if  you  could  see  her 
out  calling,  fashionably  dressed  in  a  brown 
street  costume,  trimmed  with  embroidery 
and  velvet,  and  a  bonnet  to  match. 

BROTHER.  f-Tl  ,n„his 

*  Lord  Fauntleroy  suit 
of  purple  velvet  and  golden  braid,  with  tam- 
o'-shanter  hat  to  'match,  and  white  sailor 
collar,  he  is  a  Brother  that  any  little  girl 
might  be  proud  to  claim. 


SISTER 


is  just  as  pretty  a  little  girl 
as  an  Empire  dress  of  blue 
silk  and  big  sleeves  can  make  her.  You  are 
sure  to  like  her  when  you  once  become 
acquainted. 

T»  A  T?V   Everybody'  will  want  to  know 

pretty  white  dress,  golden  curls  and  dainty 
cap. 


Oceans  of  Fun  for  the  Little  Ones. 

Think  of  the  make-believe  weddings,  parties,  visits,  and  all  the  delightful  com- 
binations that  can  be  arranged.  For,  remember,  this  set  contains  a  WHOLE 
FAMILY  OF  DOLLS.  They  cannot  fail  to  please  the  little  people,  and  at  the 
same  time  develop  in  the  child  at  an  early  age  a  taste  for  what  is  termed  "style  in 
dressing."  The  costumes  of  all  except  those  of  grandparents  are  of  the  most 
modern  styles,  fashionable  and  up-to-date. 

Most  of  the  dolls  on  the  market  are  no  taller  than  our  baby  doll,  and  made  from 
paper,  while  four  of  our  dolls  are  ten  inches  high,  and  are  all  made  from  a  fine  qual- 
ity of  cardboard,  fixed  to  stand  alone  and  lithographed  in  rich  colors. 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  SUBSCBIPTI0N  OFFER. 

FOR    20    CFNTS   We  willseild  this  Family  of  Seven  Dolls,  and  Farm  and 
^   ^U    VLdl  I  O    Fireside  six  months,  on  receipt  of  20  cents. 

Persons  now  on  our  list  and  receiving  tliis  paper  may  take  advantage  of  this  offer,  and  their 
subscriptions  mill  be  advanced  six  months  from  the  date  on  the  yellow  label. 

Postajre  nai<9  l>y  us  in  each  case. 

Address  FAUM  AND  FIRESIDE,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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INDEX  TO 


FHRM  HND 


VOLUME  XVIII.— October  i,  1894,  to  September  15,  1895. 


Articles  are  indexed  under  departments  and  by  the  number  of  the  issue  in  which  they  appear.  The  volume  begins  with  the  first  of  October,  and  the  semi-monthly  issues  are  numbered 

regularly  from  1  to  24.    The  articles  marked  thus  *  are  illustrated. 


Current  Comment. 

Adulteration  of  food  2,  5 

American  bimetallic  party  13 
Atkinson  on  modern  civili- 
zation  2 

Balfour,  A.  J.*   21 

Bimetallism   11 

Bond  issue  proposed   m 

Booth.  General  Wm.*   4 

on  darkest  America   13 

Breckinridge   2 

Brooklyn  strike   10 

Building  and  loan  associ- 
ations  5 

Burns,  John*   ii 

Carnival  of  incompetency  12 

Ca  si  ni  i  r  -  Pe  r i  e  r*   9 

Cattle  imports  prohibited..  4 
China's  foreign  commerce  17 

Christmas   6 

City  movement  of  popula- 
tion  1 

Company  room,  the    9 

Concord  grape   1 

Corn  crop  of  1S95   22 

Cost  of  running  the  gov- 
ernment  20 

Country  girls  in  the  city....  5 

Cruelty  to  sheep   5 

Cuban  revolution   21 

Currency  schemes   8 

Cycle  industry   15 

Demorest,  W.  J.*   is 

Douglas,  Frederick*   12 

Drink  bill   1 

Dude,  the   17 

Electric  stor.i^r  ontteriqjp  8 
Emperor  Alexander  III.*  4 

William  II.*   7 

Employment  of  women   2 

English  legacies   8 

Liberal  party   20 

Equal  purity   24 

Expense  of  fox-hunting....  1 

Farm  tenantry    12 

Fate  of  the  farmer   11 

Faure,  President*  ,   10 

Flying-machine   1 

Foreign  markets  for  flour  3 

Free  seed  distribution  9,  22 

French  political  crisis   9 

Futile  sentiment   13 

Girl  bachelor   2:1 

Goff,  Recorder*   5 

Gold  exports   10 

production  8 

Good  roads  22 

Gray,  ex-Governor*   11 

Gresham,  YY.  Q.*   18 

Harmon,  Judson*   19 

Hawaiian,  annexation  of..  11 

Hohenlohe*   4 

Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell....  3 

Household  machinery   3 

House-mother's  vacation...  12 

Huxley,  Professor*   21 

Illinois  democracy  and  sil- 
ver is 

Income  tax   15 

1  ndustrial  problems   1 

International  monetary 

conference   12 

Irrigation   23 

in  Egypt   3 

Ito,  Count*   3 

Jackson,  Justice*   23 

Japanese  patriotism   8 

June  brightness   16 

Kansas  credit   9 

Kate  Ffeld  on  cooks   5 

Ijesseps*   7 

Lexow  committee   14 

Li  Hung  Chang  *13,  14 

Liliuokalani   10 

Lottery   14 

Missionaries  in  China   23 

Muller,  Professor*   6 

Municipal  ownership   12 

reform  8.  24 

National  bank  circulation  \s 

council  of  women   12 

ownership  of  newspapers  6 
New  woman   10 

Year   7 

Nicaragua  canal*   10 

Oleomargarine   7 

Olncy,  Secretary*   19 

Origin  of  tea   1 

Pacific  cross-roads*   11 

Park  hurst,  Dr.  Chus  2,  *5 

Parliament  of  religions   0 

Pingree's  plan   14 

Political  duties  of  citizens  2 

Power  of  habit   S 

Prices,  wages  and  currency 

 :  14,  IB 

Products  of  Indian  labor..  23 

Pumping  coal   4 

Rearing  children   13 

Revision  of  revenue  laws..  21 

Rubinstein   6 

Salisbury*   20 

Silver  basis   18 

coinage   22 

Strikes   is 

Strong,  Mayor*  *  5 

Summer  vacation   19 

Swift.  George  B.*   IS 

Thanksgiving   4 

Trend  of  progress   24 

Trotting  record   2 

United  States  Sripre  m  e 

Court  decision   20 

Veterinary  department  of 
Ohio  State  University-.;. 

War  in  the  Orient  2,  IS 

"Wealth,  accumulation  of...  24 

distribution   24 

of  United  States   19,  21 

Welcome  summer   14 

Wheat  as  stock  food   1 

competition   17 

exports   6 

future  price  of   22 

Wilson,  W.  L.*   12 

Winter  evenings   3 

Wool  production   22 

Work  for  women   23 

Yamagata,  Count*  3 

Farm  Notes. 

Acid  and  alkaline  soils   21 

Aim  for  quality   5 

Alfalfa  1,  6,  16,  22.  24 

and  irrigation   15 

Ammonia  alkali   1 

Appeal  for  aid   9 

Area  of  land  in  fruit*   22 

Argentine  "wheat  2, v  4 

A  rticuokes....   9 

Harn-yard  manure   8 

Beef  and  cattle  prices   IS 

Bee-keeping   22 

Beggar-weed   1 

Berkshire  book   11 

Black-knot*  .7.   2 

Burrowing  and  lending   24 

Bran  as  a  fertilizer   19 

British  a sri culture....!   14 

Bro'»m-corn   13 

California  nurseries   5 

Campbell's  early  grape*   5 


Capital  for  gardening   5 

Carbon  in  the  soil   18 

Catalogues  10,  12 

Cuttle  prices   13 

Chemical  fertilizers   17 

Chestnut  culture   4 

Cigar-case  bearer*   20 

Clover,  the  key   13 

Colorado  blue  spruce   12 

Columbian  dairy  tests   11 

Columbus  gooseberry   7 

Corn  crop  of  1894   S 

Cost  of  butter  production  9 

* '  crops   1 

Course  in  agriculture   2 

Crimson  clover  2,  10,  13,  14, 

 16,  *19 

Crop  report  for  1S94   9 

Crosby  peach    3 

Crushed  stone  for  roads   10 

Cultivators,  large   7 

Dairy  organization   12 

school  4,  10 

Damping-off  disease   20 

Department  and  stations...  0 
Drainage  and  self -irriga- 
tion* v   23 

Dry  summers  for  fruit   11 

Education,  value  of   18 

Exports  of  farm  products  6 

Express-horees   1 

Farm  animals   1 1 

institutes.   7 

in  the  United  .States*   17 

loans   13 

products  and  silver   21 

Farmers'  bulletins;   11 

Fat-stock  show   3 

Feeding  of  animals   11 

Feed  stuffs   6 

Filled  cheese   12 

Flax  »   14 

Florida,  situation  in   13 

smitten   S 

Fly-repellers   23 

Foreign  markets  closed   8 

Forest  fires   1 

Free  instruction  in  agri- 
culture   3 

wool  S 

Fruit-ladder*   22 

Fuller  on  the  grape   6 

Grafting  on  Manzanita   5 

Grass  substitutes   19 

Green  manuring   14 

Ground  rock  as  fertilizer..  13 

Guernseys   12 

Hard  times   1 

Harvey  water -motor   9 

Hav  crop   19 

Hessian  fly  Is,  21 

Horticulture  5,  14 

at  world's  fair   3 

Human  food   11 

Inoculation  against  swine- 
plague   7 

Irrigating  gardens*   IS 

Irrigation  *3,  6 

Japanese  maples*   12 

K.ansas  agriculture   16 

Law,  going  to   9 

Life's  philosophy   4 

Lime  on  land   8 

versus  soda  and  potash...  21 
Longest  and  fastest  ride....  9 
jtlanures  for  the  garden....  14 

Manuring  orchards   11 

Millet   19 

Missed  opportunities   IS 

Money  by  mail  2,  3 

orders   2 

Mosquitoes  and  flies   23 

Muriate  of  potash   17 

Nature  versus  art   7 

Nebraska  sufferers   11 

Nutgrass   S 

Oats  and  peas   19 

Oleomargarine  8,  IS 

Onions   2 

Orchard-grass   3 

Pasteurized  milk   21 

Peach  carnival   19 

Peanuts   12 

Pocket-gopher   5 

Pomological  society   6 

Potash  12 

for  crops   24 

in  agriculture   10 

Potato  agent   16 

culture  problems   20 

Price  of  plant-foods   11 

Profit-sharing   12 

Propagating  novelties   16 

Pure  food    12 

Ramie  24 

Removing  seed-ends   22 

Resin  wash   10 

Return  of  prosperity   IS 

Ridgely  chestnut*   4 

Rodents,  to  destroy*   4 

Rural  free  mail   7 

mail  delivery   8 

Russian  thistle  1,  23 

Rye  for  feed   19 

Sacaline   9 

San  Jose  scale  6,  12,  *14 

Second-crop  seed-potatoes  12 
Seed  distribution  3,  6,  14 

potato  agents   13 

Seedsmen   2 

Seeds,  pure,  clean   10 

Sheep   13 

industry   3 

Smut  in  wheat  and  oats   23 

Soda  and  potash   21 

Spraying   IS 

outfit*   16 

Stone-meal   22 

Superiority's  reward   7 

Sweet  corn  for  fodder   19 

milk   1 

Syrups   9 

Testing  novelties   hi 

Tillage  as  manure   11 

as  moisture  preserver   11 

Tomato  culture  .'.  7 

Top-pruning  plants   6 

Tramp  nuisance   16 

Transplanting  to  the  coun- 
try  10 

Treating  seed-potatoes   17 

seeds  for  germination   17 

Vegetables  or  fruit   3 

Veterinary  school   8 

Washed  soils   8 

Weather  bureau   15 

Weeds   19 

Wheat  18,  21 

and  silver*   20 

as  stock  food  2,  4 

feeding   14 

how  much   13 

price  of  farm  implements  21 

Whey  butter   IS 

Winchell  grape*   12 

Winter  oats   24 

Wool   2 

prices   1 

World's  wheat  crop  4,  13 

Farm. 

Advertising  and  fertiliz- 
ing  19 

Agricultural  charity   20 


Agriculture  in  the  South...  5 

Alfalfa  16,  21 

Alsike  clover   12 

Artichokes   1 

Backbone  of  good  farming  21 

Bag-holder*   7 

Bakewell,  glimpses  of   21 

Barns  3,  *9 

Book-farming   IS 

Bossing  the  weather   13 

Canning  industry   12 

City  and  country  opportu- 
nities  17 

Convention  of  agricultural 
colleges  and  experiment 

stations  23 

Corn  and  squashes   10 

for  profit   14 

ground  for  wheat   23 

Cotton  growers'resolutions  7 

Cow-peas  20,  22 

Cream-separators   24 

Crimson  clover  14,  20,  21,  2.? 

Cutting  corn*   23 

Dairying   among  the  ne- 
groes of  the  South   24 

Delaine  Merinoes*   6 

Disturbing  trifles.   17 

Do  your  cows  pay   22 

Economic  fertilizing   12 

Farm  hands   15 

house  surroundings*   3 

Feeding  or  sefling   21 

sows  and  pigs..   21 

Fertilizers,  home-made   19 

Filled  cheese   12 

Five  potato  crops  from  one 

planting  ~  IS 

Flowers  in  the  home  „..  13 

Forage  crops  T...  11 

French  coach-horse*   2 

Fruit  by  irrigation   5 

Grange  as  a  helper   14 

Grindstone-frame*   22 

Hanging  wagon -beds*   19 

Harvesting  the  crop   24 

Home    influences    in  the 

country   6 

Improving  thin  soil   20 

Leaks  on  the  faitu   1 

Making;,  saving  and  apply- 
ing manure  8,  9 

Manurial  value  of  foods....  21 

Milk-cooler  *4,  *17 

Moles   23 

National  educational  asso- 
ciation  22 

Native  sheep  in  America....  20 

New  blood  in  potatoes   5 

breed  of  poultry*   11 

Notes   from  agricultural 

scientists   24 

Novelties   13 

On  one  acre   19 

Orcharding   2u 

Peach  orchard  and  small 

fruits*   13 

Pea-vine  hay   19 

Peppermint  raising   17 

Picked  pointers  7,  s,  in,  12, 
....13,  16,  17,  IS,  19,  20,  23,  24 

Potash   6 

Potato  boxes   24 

crop  of  1S95  24 

culture...   2 

seed   8 

Preparing  land  for  wheat...  23 

Rations  for  cows   1 

Red  clover   20 

Roads   9 

Roller,  using   23 

Rye  in  wheat  stubblet   22 

Saxony  Merinoes   2 

Scientific  and  business 

farming  24 

Seeding  to  grass   22 

Selecting  seed   24 

Sheep,  a  few   18 

exports   10 

industry   IS 

men  looking  ahead   4 

Shipping  produce   5 

Small  fruits  for  profit   10 

Sorghum  culture  13,  14 

Sorting  and  marketing  24 

South  Atlantic  farm  notes 
...1,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  10,  18,  19,  21 

Southern  letter   11 

Sowing  corn   13 

Storing  produce   4 

Stover  instead  of  hay  22 

Suggestions  for  farmers   S 

Sweet  potato  culture   15 

"      saving   1 

Texas  fever  9,  10 

Tillage   23 

Timely  attention  to  flocks  S 

Tomato  culture   21 

Trying  now  things   19 

Up-to-date  farming   5 

Using  the  pencil   16 

Value  of  observation   22 

Vitality  of  weed  seed   16 

Waiting  to  go  into  sheep 

raising   24 

Weeds  22 

Wind-breaks   14 

Wagon-brake*  .-.   1 

Wheat  after  potatoes   23 

feeding   10 

Winter's  fuel  .\   8 

GARDEN. 


Alkali  washes  for  fruit- 
Asparagus  culture  12 

Beans  for  profit  

Beets,  transplanted  v.. 

Bones  as  fertilizer  

Bugs  in  peas  and  beans  

Buhach-.-  

Cabbage-worm  

Canning  factories  

Catalogues  9 

Cauliflower  growing  

Celery  culture  *2,  \ 

rotting  

Children's  money  crop  

Chinese  vegetables  

Clean  cultivation  

Compost  for  lettuce  

*'  melons  

Corn  for  fodder  

Cucumber  pickles  

Cultivation,  better  .... 

Damping  off.  

Disease     among  melon 

plants  

Drying  sweet  potatoes  

Fertilizer  analyses  

home-made  

Few  varieties  enough  

Field-beans  

Gooseberries  

Grapes,  best  

Grass,  straw,  etc  

Heavy  manure  

Horse-bean  *t 

Hotbeds  

heating  

Irrigation,  need  of.  I 

Lessons  of  the  frost  

Lettuce  in  pots  


Manure  for  moisture   20 

Manuring  the  garden   15 

Melons,  early   13 

Mulch  versus  cultivation..  8 
Muriate  versus  sulphate  of 

potash   3 

Onion  culture*. .v.   21 

curing   4 

midge  23 

new   10 

pickling   4 

plants  dying   23 

Outlook,  the   19 

Personal  correspondence...  11 

Plank  marker*  .   14 

Plants  in  pots*  22 

Potatoes,  best  early   14 

fertilizers  for   12 

for  profit   3 

time  to  plant   15 

Potato  blight   24 

scab  12,  23 

seed  balls....;.   1 

sprouts*  ~.:   10 

varieties   13 

Prices  of  vegetables   15 

Pumpkins    and  squashes 

among  corn   18 

Purslane  in  onions   21 

Rhubarb   16 

Root-maggot   16 

Sal-soda  as  fertilizer   16 

Sea-kale   13 

Second-crop  seed-potatoes.  10 

Small  farm  for  money   6 

Smashed  hopes   18 

Spinach   7 

Squashes  after  peas   22 

Squash-vine  borer   12 

Substitutes  for  fruit  crops  18 

Sunflowers   18 

Swamps,  value  of   7 

Sweet  corn  and  squashes, 

best   14 

potato  plants   13 

Tillage  for  moisture   20 

shallow   21 

Tomato,  new  Imperial   9 

tree   14 

Valuable  fertilizers   1 

Vegetables,  best   12 

AVood  ashes  12 

Working  the  soil  on  both 
sides..   20 

ORCHARD. 

Age  of  trees  to  plant   16 

Apple-tree  sun-scald''   19 

Arsenical  poisons  for  cur- 
rant-worms  15 

Castor-oil  in  the  orchard...  17 

Cherries  in  Russia   6 

Chestnut  culture   13 

Eldorado  blackberry*   16 

Fruit-trees  need  attention  23 

Grafting  *11,  12 

on  the  red  haw   3 

the  pecan   18 

•Tapanese  plums   t"> 

Iverosene  emulsion   19 

Orchard  cultivation   4 

notes  from  New  York.  ...  20 

Orcharding   20 

Peach  culture   14 

Potash  for  the  yellows   3 

Question-box  8,  9,  10 

Raspberry  cane  rust*   18 

Russian  apples   2 

Salt  around  fruit-trees   17 

Strawberry  culture   3 

Thayer's  June  bulletin   16 

POULTRY. 

Avoid  crossing   5 

Barn  sweepings  ;   7 

yards  and  poultry   22 

Begin  moderately   1 

Bone  cutters   5 

versus  grain   15 

with  crushed  shell   14 

Bran'for  poultry   22 

Breeding-pen   1" 

Breeds  and  large  eggs. ...21,  23 

changing   10 

the  best  '.   16 

Broilers,  fattening   13 

Broken  limbs*   3 

Brooder  and  hen-house*....  22 

Bulkv  food  in  summer   24 

Care  of  chicks   22 

Chaff  in  poultry -house. ...7,  21 

Cheap  egg  foods   4 

Chicks,  drenched  21 

fed  on  corn-meal  24 

feeding  :  «  11 

Cholera   4 

Christmas  and  New-Year 

markets  *   5 

Cleaning  out  for  winter....  2 

Clover  hay  14,  22 

Coal-tar  :   2 

Compelling  hens  to  seek 

food   23 

Corn  in  winter   ...  5 

Cross  breeds  .■  10,  17 

for  broilers   4 

Cutting  up  green  food   5 

Damp  poultry-houses   4 

Device  for  flying  hens*  18 

Division  of  flocks   9 

Domestication  and  natural 

laws  17 

Door-closer*  n   15 

Drinking-tanks  *1,  *7,  *14 

Dry  dirt  and  leaves   24 

earth  a  disinfeotant   19 

Duek-hou6es   7 

Ducklings   20 

Ducks,  feeding   6 

laying   5 

Economy  and  feed   8 

Egg  food,  cheap   12 

record  „   17 

Eggsuy  weight   18 

Fen  rher-puning  21 

Feeding  by  quantity   13 

chicks   19 

fowls  :   IS 

t green  food   24 

on  farms   23 

Flock  for  the  family   10 

Four  hundred  clucks  20 

Fowls  or  eggs  24 

Free  and  full  :   H 

Gapes   3 

Geese  „   17 

Good  layers   I 

Grape-vines    in  poultry- 
yards   21 

Green  bone  1,  4 

food  1,  18 

Grit  6,  23 

Hardy  breeds   20 

Heater  for  poultry-house*.  8 
Heating  the  poultry -house  4 

Heavy  carcasses   10 

Hens  as  weed  destroyers....  23 

High  roosts   24 

Hints  for  beginners   11 

House  and  yards. *6,  9,  *12,  *13 

Incubator  in  winter..   2- 

managing.:,.....:.   15 

plans   3 

using  6,  20,  21 


Incubators  versus  hens  

Iiate  hatching  2, 

Lath  and  plaster  

Lawn-mower  feed-cutter* 

Layers  and  non-layers  

Leaves  and  litter  

Leghorns  16, 

Let  hens  be  serviceable  

Lice  4,  16,  17, 

Lime  

lack  of  

Linseed-meal  ,  

Market  stock  

Meat  for  hens  16, 

Mineral  elements. 
Minks 

Nest-eggs,  stale. 

New  males  

One  acre  in  hens 
Pekin  ducki 
Pigeon-peni 

Pigeons   

Plenty  of  room 
Points  for  amateurs. 
Poultry  and  eggs  pay 

potato-bugs 
wealth 
for  Chicago  market. 
Preparing  for  fall.. 

Preserving  eggs   4,  1 

Profit  from  an  acre, 

on  a  flock  

Receipts  and  expenses.... 

I  Record  

Roofs  3, 

Roosting-shed*  

Roup  

Salt  in  the-food  

Scrubs  .*  ..  

Shelter  for  sitting  hens. .20, 

Shipping  poultry  

Sitting  hens  5, 

Skim-milk  and  meat  

Soft  food  

shell  eggs  

Sour  milk  

Spading  the  yard  

Spring  layers  

Standards  by  selection  

Start  with  strong  stock  

Stimulants  .'.  7, 

Stubble-fields  

Surplus  young  stock  

Thief,  capturing  a*  

Troughs  in  summer,  no  

Turkeys  3,  5,  7, 

Uncertainty  of  eggs  

Water-fountains  

What  to  feed  in  winter  

When  chicks  are  chilled.... 
Whereto  stick  poultry*.... 
Whitewashing      poultry - 

houses*  

Winter  breeds  and  eggs  

scratching  resorts  

work  ....... 

Work-and  eggs  

Yolks  


23 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Alabama  4,  7,  14 

Arkansas  4,  21,  22,  24 

California!,  2,  6, 11, 16,  20, 22,24 

Colorado  2,  12,  15 

Connecticut   20 

Florida   4 

Georgia  6,  12 

Illinois.:   17 

Indiana  1,  13 

Kansas   11 

Lotiisiana   1 

Maryland  2^  5 

Massachusetts   14 

Michigan   23 

Minnesota   21 

Missouri  13,  15,  16 

Montana   10 

Nebraska  1l',  14,  lft,  24 

New  York   20 

Ohio  24 

Oregon  2,  7,  15,  17 

Pennsylvania   2 

South  Dakota  *   13 

Tennessee   4 

Texas/  13,  IS,  16,  24 

Virginia  2,  7.  13,  14,  23 

Washington  7,  10,  14,  15,  17 

West  Virginia   6 

Wisconsin   12 

Wyoming   17 

Fireside. 

A  boy's  battle. *16,  *17,  *18, 

 *19,  *20 

Affable  woman   24 

Aluminium  violin   7 

American  Cleopatra,  an....  20 
America  one  hundred  years 

ago   21 

Anne  Boleyn   v   1 

Apples,  uses  of   23 

Art  of  breathing   22 

Atmosphere  of  Mars   19 

Beautv  repaired  to  order...  21 

Beer   1 

Before  a  party....r   3 

I  Bells   16 

Blues,  the   19 

Book,  the  oldest   1- 

Busy  woman's  garden,  the  16 
Chinese,  the  mercenary....  15 

wives  come  high   17 

Circulating  libraries   2 

Clockless  countries  20 

College  colors  and  yells   7 

Cuban  farmers   24 

Denims,  use  of   10 

Did    Chinese  discover 

America   14 

Division  of  the  earth   6 

Do  flies  talk  22 

Don't  fret   7 

toss  the  lAby   16 

Don'ts  of  dress  24 

Ending  notes  and  letters...  22 

Evelyn's  Cross   21 

Exodus  of  emigrants  21 

Faded  shingles   6 

Famous  farmer  boys   2 

Fate  of  old  rnbbers   15 

First  hearth  fire   II 

French  shoe-dressing   10 

General  Grant's  heroic  act  3 
Genius,  work  and  disease...  22 

Gladys  Meers'  venture*   13 

Gleanings   20 

Good  advice   18 

Gum-chewing   1 

Handkerchiefs   2 

Handling  registered  mail...  24 

Handy  woman   2 

Harnessing  thet>eean   2 

Her  brother's  keeper  22,  23 

search  *   22 

Hints  for  the  table   23 

His  new  clothes   6 

Hopkins'  youngster   12 

Horses  and  riders*.   9 

How  she  does-it   10 

l.  \hey  cured  him   17 

Humidity's  effect  upon  the 
mind  ..  24 


Husbands,  the  best   14 

Ian  Maclaren   li 

Immigration,  cost  of   17 

Indian  legend   22 

Inland  waterway   23 

In  the -vernacular   18 

Inventor  of  matches   18 

Japland  4 

Jewsharp  20 

Laughter   1 

Law-book,  monster   1 

Learn  to  work   7 

Little  leaven,  a   4 

Manuscript  readers   24 

Miny's  voyage    15 

Monroe  doctrine   15 

Napoleon's  nicknames   14 

Near  at  hand   2 

Obesity,  for   15 

Old  manor-house  in  Louis- 
iana....*10,  *11,  *12,  *13,  *14 

New  Haven  laws   3 

Opportunity  for  women....  16 

Peridot,  the   7 

Phillips,  Philip   21 

Phonograph   14 

Piano-tuning   15 

Pollen -carriers   21 

Potpourri  21 

Profession  of  wife   15 

Profitable  work  for  winter  12 

Red  Willow  county   24 

Saloons  in  Sweden   17 

Shot-making   23 

Single-tax  theory   24 

Skilful  artisans   24~ 

Stagnation  in  business   1 

Stay  East,  young  man   14 

Story  of  a  jacket   10" 

Strike,  the  first   3 

Strive  for  the  best   1 

Students  who  moved   16 

Suing  a  state   1 

Survival  of  jokes   17 

of  the  fittest   23 

Sweet  breath   17 

Tall  girls  and  short   16 

Teaching  school  in  Spain...  6 

The  price  of  a  diamond  

 *4,  *5,  *6,  *7,  *8 

Things  to  remember  about 

sleeping   15 

Trees  in  a  coal  vein   1 

Triumph,  a   18 

Trunk-packing   2 

Two  slips  of  paper   5 

Uncle  Sam's  bargain  coun- 
ter  1 

Fninvited  guest   14 

T'seful  members  of  the  body  6 
"Walton's  Christmas  gift...  7 

Whalebone   19 

What  tramps  eat  and  wear  24 

we  need    24 

Who  discovered  fire?   18 

Will-o'-the-w-isp  1,2,  3 

With  all  his  worldly  goods  20 
Woman's  part  in  crime....  6 
Wood,  fire-proof   1 


Household. 


Among  the  saints   4 

Amusements  5,  10 

Apple,  baked   10 

late   17 

snow  T.   10 

Asparagus   12 

As  we  make  them   16 

Baby   in 

cap*  ;  11 

guard  6 

shoe*   2 

sock*  12 

Baby's  cold,  for   15 

Bananas,  sliced   10 

Bed-making   9 

Bedroom  at  small  cost   13 

Beef,  cheap  cuts  of.   18 

Beer-bottle  Dinah.*   14 

Being  beautiful   20 

Bermuda  buttercup  oxalis*  1 

Bible,  the   15 

Bicycle  suit*   21 

Binder,  home-made   19 

Biscxiits   15 

Black  crepon  dress*   13 

Blues,  the   15 

Bodice*  23 

Bonnet  for  girls*   19 

Boot  and  shoe  case*   8 

Borax   21 

Border  for  linen  -work*   5 

Boys   6 

Bread,  brown  15,  21 

good  S 

sticks  -.   12 

Breading..   6 

Breakfast  gown*   24 

Broom,  bang  up   13 

Bureau-scarf*   22 

Cake,  chocolate   7 

cinnamon   5 

corn -batter  "  17 

layer  *;  5 

lemon..   10 

maple  sugar   7 

Calla-lilies   19 

Calling  costume*   11 

gowii*   10 

Candies,  home-made   3 

Canned  elderberries  24 

Canning  tomatoes,   23 

Cap  for  boys*   19 

Carpets,  to  clean   17 

Ceilings  and  walls,  wash 

for  .24 

Cheese  pudding  12 

toast  -   14 

Cherry  shrub   17 

Children's  country  homes.  21 

table  manners   14 

Child's  dress*   23 

China-painting*....  '16 

Chocolate  caramels   15 

Christmas  5,  21 

at  home   5 

novelties*   6 

Cider  vinegar   1 

Citron,  preserving  24 

Clam  chowder   1» 

Cloth  costume*   9 

Co-education  21 

Collar,  velvet*   19 

Colonial  days   22 

Colors,  source  of   4 

Coming  season,  the   5 

Complexion,  for  the   14 

Convenience,  a   22 

Cookies,  ginger   5 

Cooking  an  old  hen   3 

Corn,  drying  77......  24 

Corned  beef  .7   3 

Corns   2 

Cough  medicine   IS 

Country  boys   8 

neighborhood   4 

CovTr  for  piano*  «...  24 

Oream  puffis   6 

Croquettes  ......   i 

Croup  ^   12 

Cucumber"  pickles..;  22 

Cup  and  saucer  holder*   5 


Curling  hair   17 

Cutting  and  basting   ioii 

Dahomey   3 

Dainty  frames*   12* 

Dancing-gown*   12 

Decoration,  wall   19 

Decorative  vase*   1 

Desserts   3 

Doilies*   23 

Doily*   15 

Doing  the  best  we  can   11 

Don'ts,  too  many   21 

Do  you  know   3 

Drain -box*   3 

Drawn-work*   22 

border*   6 

Dresser*   4 

Dresses  for  children*   8* 

"   girls*   15 

Dress  for  child*   17 

*  fall*  24 

"  small  girl*   8y 

graduating*   17 

Dressmaking   3 

Dressy  matinee*   9 

Easter  eggs*   13 

gown*   13 

Economies  in  the  kitchen.  9 

little   21 

Economizing  time   11 

Egg-beater,  cleaning   5 

Eggs,  cooking   20 

frothed   5 

heated   5 

Embroidery*   7 

Evening  gown*   U 

bodice*  _   12 

Eyes,  care  of  -.   4 

Facial  expression   19 

Fancy  doily*   6 

vine-stripe*   24 

waist  *l  *9 

work-basket*   1 

Fashion  notes   18 

Fashions,  the  latest,  *5.  *6, 

 *7,  *8,  *9,  *10,  *11,  *12,*13 

Fern-leaf  lace*   22 

insertion*  22 

Fichu*  „   23 

Fish  pie   10  ! 

Boup  10 

Flower  missions   16 

Flowers   13 

For  the  long  evenings   12 

Fritters,  Japanese   5 

Frozen  ears   10 

Fruit-cake  5,  7 

Fruits,  small  20 

Furs  and  woolens.. A   13 

Genuine,  the   22 

Ginger  bread   5 

snaps  12 

Girls  on  the  farm   22 

Gloves,  old......  20 

Gown  for  evening  *8,  *9 

Grange  day  at  Chautauqua  24 

Grauiteware,  mending   5 

Hair  dryer  and  btirnisher*  16 

Hamburg  steaks   In 

Handiest    thing    in  the 

kitchen   18 

Handkerchief-case*   16 

Hash   15 

Hats  and  wraps*...   14 

Health  versus  education....  11 

Helps  for  hot  days   20 

in  money-making   17 

Hexagon  crochet   1 

Holly   6 

Home,  about  our.....v   4 

Honiton  lace*   11 

Horse-radish   17 

Horse's  ear-net*   21 

Hot-weather  dinners   19 

Housegown  .*11  *16 

waist*   3 

Housekeeper^  notes   15 

How  soap  cleans   12 

Hungry  to  bed  20 

Husband-catcher  20 

Hygienic  recipes   19 

Idea  for  mama,  an   7 

Iron  bedstead*   4 

It  didn't  work  20 

K.itchen   7 

hints   9 

kinks  17 

utensils   20 

Knitting  abbreviations   18 

Kuchen   16 

l«ace,  broad*...    S 

clover-leaf*   3 

crocheted*....-   18 

curtains,  to  wash  17 

sea-shell*  20 

Ladies'  cloak*   3 

Lamp-shade*   6 

Leaf  edging*   8 

Lemonade   17 

Lemon  crackers   15 

snaps  .'.   5 

Lemons  17 

Let  the  children  work   15 

Little  drops  of  water   6 

helps  i  .-   23 

Lingerie*  20 

L^inch-basket  23 

Lunches  and  tea.s.J   2 

^lade-over  dishes   7 

Magazine  club,  a   9 

cover*   If* 

Make  home  beautiful;*..*....  17 
Making  over  stockings*....  6 

Man  to  livewith   24 

Marigold  and  pansy  21 

Meat,  fat   1* 

souffle   5 

Medicine-case*   20 

Milking  16 

Mince  meat   5 

pies   5 

Mitten  and  glove*   12 

Morning  glory,  paper*   6 

gown*   5 

robe*   21 

Moths   14 

Mourn  ing-cosiume*   8 

Mushrooms   22 

Needlework   18 

Never  too  old  to  learn  23 

Newspaper-holder*   15 

Ninepin-board*   1 

Novelties  *1<  -  / 

Nun's  cap*   p 

Oatmeal  21 

Observation   22 

Old  point  pattern*   11 

time  custom  ]*> 

yet  new  ^   J5 

Onions,  stuffed   19 

Oranges,  sugared   l'J 

Ornamental  lit).'*  2-  • 

Pansy  wheel,  crocheted*...  4 
Paper  carpet   24 

flowers*   1,1 

mats  Y] 

Pauuin  skirt*   '* 

Parsley   11 

Paste  »-  

Peach,  wavs  to  serve   -i 

Pelisse  for  child*   3 

Photograph  case*  

holder,  fan*  

Piccalilli  -  « 


( 
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I  ft—  —  

ftiJkles   1 

pfiEicnic   1 

■biscuit  

■nectar     20 

igu-tu  re-frame*   I* 

Hie  crust  5,  17 

■pumpkin   5 

■  timber   2u 

US  Washington   12 

■illow  cover*   19 

M  to  renovate   1.1 

■Pi  ty,  real  I  v  seems  a   is 

lute-holder*   5 

jlirm-pudding   21 

■foint-lace  and  fringe  *7,  *S 

Bop-corn   '1 

■fork,  salt   11 

Botato  omelet   1 1 

■reserving  20,  23 

Kromiycuoiis  paragraphs...  22 

gutting  children  to  bed   1 

Bout  plants   24 

up  fruit  Is,  19 

Suilt,  crocheted*   17 
eception  gown*   10 

Restless  children   9 

Ehubarb   20 

Bibbon  trimmings*   17 

&ice   10 

•Roll  pudding   II 

Euyal  Worcester   1 

Slug   23 

Salad-making ,   2 

Scalloped  chicken   ft 

School  life   24 

■Scraps   is 

:Sea-8heII  lace*   23 

[Self-sacrifice   23 

!ifijewing   17 

hints   10 

Shell  edue,  crocheted*   in 

Shirt-waist*   ft 

Shoes,  care  of   20 

Shortening   Hi 

Sick-room  conveniences....  10 

Silk  dress  with  jet*   17 

gloves,  knit   8 

to  wash   11 

Six  and  half  a  dozen   1 

Kirts   21 

Bleeping  on  the  left  side   20 

Reeve*   2 

Slipper,  knitted*   12 

Snowball  lace*   24 

Soap,  hard   lft 

Sorrel   lft 

Soup   io 

Souvenir,  forget-me-not*...  17 

Spiced  tomatoes   22 

Sponge-cake,  strawberry...  18 

SBpring  cooking   U 

S.  sewing   10 

Spring's  awakening   14 

'Stamp-plates*...;   15 

Starch  21 

Stew..^   7 

Stocking-mending   18 

Strawberries,  to  keep....i....  17 

Street  costume*   ft 

i  dress*    13 

Summer  toilet"  20 

Sweeping   9 

•Sweet  breath  ».   3 

Sweets  and  sours   19 

Table  centerpiece  *9,  *22 

Scover*   is 

mats   20 

Taking  cold   fi 

Teaching  children   7 

daughters  economy   2 

Teeth,  care  of   4 

Thanksgiving   4 

Tobacco-pouch*   23 

Toilet  accessories   23 

for  elderly  ladv*   19 

«  "  young  lady*   23 

■table*   13 

Tomato  omelet   1 

preserves   22 

soup   12 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing  22 

Toothache   15 

Tracing-paper,  to  use  ,.15 

Tramps   9 

Traveling -cape*..  7.   2 

Turbot  20 

Tying  shoe-strings   15 

Umbrella-case*   19 

Use  of  spare  minutes  20 

Value  of  money....   14 

"  school  excursion  20 

Vests  and  cuff-bands*  23 

Visiting  costume*   9 

dress*  19 

Waist,  finishing   12 

Walking   22 

costume  *10,  *12,  *16 

Wall  ornament   14 

Wash  day  hints   21 

stand  *4,  *13 

Washing   3 

fluid   23 

Watermelon-ice   24 

Wedding  presents   2 

Wheel,  crocheted  *11,  *15 

Wild  ferns  as  pot-plants....  2 

grapes   2 

Woman  to  live  with   23 

Wood-box   19 

Work  bag*   6 

j  box*   2 

Writing-case   5 

Yeast   16 
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Poetry. 


A  country  road  

Air-castles  

As  you  go  through  life  

It  play  

Ave  atque  vale  

A  whistling  song  

Ballads  of  new  woman  

Better  part,  the  

Bloomer  girl  

Both  ways  

Boys  make  men  

worst  foe  

Broken  heart,  a  

Chaperon,  the  

Coming  of  night  

Contentment  

Counsel  ,  

Course  of  true  love,  the  

Dae  richt  an1  ye'll  dae  weel 

Dead  babe,  the  

Dorothy  True  

Education  up  to  date  

End  of  it  all,  the  

Fading  flower  

Feast  of.  Thanksgiving  

Fifty -three  

Kor  remembrance  

the  best  

Friendship  22, 

Full  of  beauty  

Gains  and  losses  

Give  a  kind  word  

me  the  baby  

Golden  mean,  .the  

Good  die  young  

Gooseberry  

He  knoweth  t he  way  wu 

U  take  

Her  mistake  

eyes  

His  rise  ,  

Hot  spell,  a  

House  cleaning  

If  we  know  

1  made  a  shirt  ,  

In  the  midst  of  life  

Kettle,  the  

Kitchen  floor,  the..  

Land  of  departed  favorites 

3F>      "  long  ago  

Life's  contrasts  

Like  mother  used  to  make. 

Literary  breakfast  

,  lesson,  a  

Lost  child  

Mammy  gets  the  boy  to 

sleep  

Man  of  Galilee  

Mary's  little  lamb  

motto  

Med.l.r-lark  

lUiuuft  „  

Modern  eve  

Morn  ins  bn-aketh,  the  

Mother  Goose  revised. .7.  

Mrs.  Hamlet's  soliloquy .... 
Mush  and  milk  


IHy  ships   22 

wife's  brother   1 

Napoleonic  revolt.....   IT 

Night  is  far  spent   2 

Old  home   » 

Open  ye  the  gates   IS 

i  hir  t  rials   3 

Parting  6ong   2! 

Pass  this  way  once   ft 

Patchwork  quilt   8 

Patient  waiting  for  Christ.  13 
Picture  in  rny  heart,  the....  in 

Pleasure  i   10 

Prayer,  a>   24 

Heal  and  unreal,  the   23 

Reason  for  it   17 

Reward  of  constancy   4 

Riley's  verse   6 

Serious  love  spell.   24 

Shall  I  complain   2 

Slumber  song   6 

Some  day   9 

Song   4 

Succotash   18 

Sunday  burden   8 

Sweet  slumber   15 

Their  sentiments   6 

Theory,  a   9 

Thine  eyes  shall  see  the 

king   19 

Thoughts  in  a  wheat-field.  22 

Threescore  and  ten   24 

Till  lie  come   4 

Too  particular   20 

progressive   3 

Town  fiddler,  the   15 

Trumps   13 

Two  Christians   10 

Vindication   19 

Waiting  for  papa   11 

Watching  for  the  morning  15 

Watch  ifi  the  night   12 

When  I  awake   3 

"  was  a  boy   1 

the  women  vote   5 

Which  21 

White  chrysanthemums....  3 
Who  can  answer  ..   5 

could  blame  her   1 

Womanly  conversation   7 

Woman's  heart   20 

Women   16 


Queries. 

GENERAL. 

Alfalfa  10,  11 

Alkali  land  13 

Alsike  clover  

Anti-self-milker  

Artichokes  

Ashes  G,  7. 

and  stable  manure,  mix- 


Asparagus   

Bacon,  to  cure.. 

Basic  slag  

Bean  growing... 

bar  vesting  

threshers  

Beans..  , 


..0,  18, 


in  corn  

Beef,  to  dry  

Beeswax,  to  bleach  

Bitter  milk  

squashes  

Bleaching  organ-keys  

Buckwheat  , 

Bugs  in  beans  , 

on  watermelons  

Butter  in  brine  

nostrum  

not  coming  , 

Cabbage  

keeping  , 

maggot  ,  , 

plants  , 

rotting  , 

worms  16 

Carpet-beetle  

Castor-bean  culture  ;., 

Celery  14,  15 

Cheese-making  

Clover-hay  worm  

Coach-horses  

Coal  ashes...  14, 

Corn  variety  

husking  machines  

Cow-peas  ".  

Crimson  clover  

Cucumber  pickles  1, 

Dodder*  

Drainage  needed  

Drying  sweet  potatoes  

Egg-plants  ;  

Fall  manuring..  

Fertilizer  for  wheat  

Filberts  

Gardening  for  a  living  

Glass  

Grass  for  low  land  

**  Nebraska  

land  

Greenfly     on  cucumber- 
vines  

Hauling  manure  

Heating  hotbeds  

Horse  beans  ...  

radish  8, 

Horses  for  market  

Hose,  cheap  

Hothouse  heating  

Hulling  corn  

Insect  remedies  

Irrigation,  garden  

through  tiles  

Johnson-grass  

HLainite  

Lactic  ferments  

Land  lacks  something  

Late  pqtatoes  for  Virginia 

Leaching  wood  ashes  

Leather  scraps  for  manure 

Leaves  

Lettuce  rotting  

Lice  on  cabbage  12, 

"  cucumber-vines. IS, 

Liming  land  3, 

Loco-weed*  

Loosening    sweet  potato 

vines  

Manure  for  marsh  land.... 

'*  potatoes  

Matrimony-vine  

Mixing  beans  

Moles  1, 

Morning-glories,  to  kill.... 
Mulching   potatoes  with 

straw  13, 

Mushroom  culture  17, 

Musk-melons  and  cante- 

loups  

Nitrate  of  soda  

Onion  1 ,  3,  ft, 

fertilizers  

sets,  transplanting  

soil  

Orchard -grass  

Parsnips  

Plants  damping  off.  15, 

Plowing  muck  for  onion... 

Pocket-gophers  

Potato  1,  5, 

and  potato-bugs  18, 

fertilizer  

planting  

scab  

'seed  12, 

White  Elephant  

Preventing  potatoes  from 

sprouting  

Prizetaker  seedlings  

Profit  in  eggs...  

Pump  for  irrigation  

Putty  

Rain-gage*  

Rennet  tablets  

Rescue-grass  

Rhubarb  6, 

Rye  for  pasture  

Sacaline  

Salsify  

Salt  on  laud  

Second -crop  potatoes  

Silk  culture  

Smut  in  corn  

Soap  recipe  

Soot  

Spinach   

Squash  bugs  18, 

vine  borer  


Squashes  rotting  

storing  

8 ten  med  bones  

Stifi'-strawed  wheat... 

Sweet  potato  

"  plants... 
■*  storing., 

Tanning  hides  

Temperature  of  milk- 
Ticks  on  stock  

Tobacco  culture  

cu  ring  

Tomato  blight  

seeds  '.  

Turnips  for  hogs  

Vegetables  for  profit. 
Water  from  spring  to 

Weevil  in  wheat  

Wheelbarrow  sprayer 
Wild  roses,  to  kill  


barn 
2,  20, 


9,  10 
..  0 
...  12 
...  7 
15 
23 
21 


•1, 


ORCHARD  QUERIES. 

Alfalfa  in  orchards   13 

AlinondR   7 

American  ivy   9 

Ants  IS,  20 

Apple  pomace  8,  23 

rust   24 

scab   5 

seedlings  .....   9 

varieties   17 

Ashes  6,  10,  II,  12,  17 

Autumn  and  spring  plant- 
ing  20 

Basket-worm*    17 

Basswood  cuttings.   9 

Berries  in  rows  '.   14 

Blackberries   13 

Black-heart   10 

Blight  13,15,  23 

Blueberry   23 

BooltR  wanted  1,  9 

Borers  10,  II,  17,  23 

and  kerosene  on  apple- 
trees    22 

Box-elder  seedlings   13 

Budding  2\  7 

peach-trees   11 

Buffalo-berry   3 

■Calloused  cuttings   24 

Cedar  seedings  12,  13 

Cherr  ies  on  Alahaleb  stock  9 

Chestnut  1,  7,  15 

grafts  on  other  trees   9 

Coal  ashes  15 

Crab-apple  seedlings   9 

Cranberry  culture  11,  13,  23 

Cultivating  young  trees....  17 

Curculio   22 

Cutting  off  grape-vines   17 

Dewberries  5,  23 

Dwarf  pears   17 

Rocky  Mountain  cherry  21 

English  walnuts   23 

Fall  planting   1 

Fertilizer   17 

for  fruit-trees   24 

"  grape-vines   17 

**  strawberries   7 

"  vineyard   15 

Filberts  11,  22 

Fire-blight   24 

Frosted  blooms  ,   15 

Gall-mites  „   10 

Golden  Prolific  gooseberry  24 

Gooseberry  seedlings  24 

Grafting........   7 

and  budding   24 

chestnut  on  oak   8 

grapes  5, 

pear  on  the  haw  

plums  

wax  , 

Grape-vines  not  bearing 

Green  lice  

Hammock  land,  clearing 

Hardy  grapes   1 

Healing  in   22 

Imperfect  grapes   22 

Injured  grape-vines   18 

plum-trees   20 

Insects  on  strawberry- 
plant    12 

Keeping  specimens   12 

Ijack  of  color  in  straw- 
berries....  22 

Lawn-dressing   21 

Lice  and  bugs  on''  trees   18 

Lichi   21 

Locust  seedlings   13 

IHapIe  and  elm  seeds   20 

Mildew  on  lilacs  21 

Mountain  ash  seedlings   5 

Muck   13 

Mulch   11 

Nursery  trees   11 

Orchard,  plowing   2 

Osage  orange  seeds   13 

Peach  borers   5 

curl   15 

hardy   12 

on  plum  stock   7 

pits   4 

rot   4,  24 

Pear,  hardy  ,   10 

on  quince  .  24 

seedlings   4 

tree  not  growing   22 

trees  dying   13 

varieties   6 

Pecans   7 

Pinching  back   22 

Planting  strawberries   21 

trees  and  vines   5 

tree  seed   15 

Plum  culture   15 

grafting   5 

not  bearing  ,   24 

pits   4 

scale  21 

varieties   10 

Plums  and  quinces  in  poul- 
try-yard  13 

dropping   19 

Priceof  fertilizers   12 

Prunes  dropping   22 

Pruning   5 

lemon -trees   11 

peach-trees   '15 

Quince  2,  4,  5 

Xtank  growth,  no  fruit   22 

Raspberry,  planting   19 

plants  from  old  patch...  9 

seedlings   22 

varieties   17 

Red ^rust   20 

spider   12 

Renewing  blackberry- 

patch   13 

strawberry-beds   21 

River  mud  as  fertilizer   9 

Root-killing  20 

Rose-bugs.   20 

Rust  on  strawberry-plants  11 

Salt  around  trees   7 

Sawdust  around  trees  7,  13 

Sheep  in  the  orchard. .v.. 17,  20 

Spraying  trees  22 

Sprouts,  to  prevent  14 

Stable   manure  around 

fruit-trees   18 

Stock  for  plum  grafts   9 

Strawberry,  best   11 

culture  19,  23 

on  poor  land   19 

seedlings   22 

varieties  5,  17 

Sunrise  apple   8 

Sdn-scald   12 

Transplanting  forest  trees  7 

gooseberry-bushes   23 

Trees  dying   22 

Trimming  blackberries   23 

grape-vines  5,  22 

trees  4,  10,  12,  21 

Uncovering  strawberries...  14 
Vegetables  between  fruits  14 

WaBh  for  trees   14 

Water-sprouts   IS 

Webs  on  trees   11 

What  fruit  to  grow   7 

Whitewashing  trees   18 

Whole-root  grafts  11.  12 

Wild  plum  grove   14 

*'    stocks   9 

Willows,  time  to  kill..   15 

Wine-making   24 

Winter  protection   fi 

14       of  grapes  1 

Woolly-aphis  20 

Worden  grape   9 

Worms  on  gooseberry- 
bushes   15 


POULTRY  QUERIES. 

Alfalfa  

A  rtiehokes  

Aylesbury  ducks,  

Hone,  ground  3,  £ 

Breeds  

Bronze  turkeys  

Brooder  chicks  

Buff  Leghorns  

Chicks  dying  

Crossing  breeds. ...  Hi 

Cutting  off  combs  

Duck  eggs,  batching  

Ducks  2,  16 

Egg-eating  14, 

Eggs  for  hatching  

Jarge  .  

not  batching..."  

Enlarged  liver  

Fat  hens  and  small  eggs 

Feather-pulling  

Feeding  for  eggs  

Foot  disease  

Game  fowls  

Geese  

Gobblers  as  sitters  

Goslings  and  water..  

Guineas  

Hard  crop  

Head-lice  , 

Hens  not  laying  

too  fat  

Indigestion  ], 

Kerosene  emulsion 

Lameness  13, 

Large  eggs  

Leghorn  male  

Leghorns  as  layers  

Lice  13,  14,  19 

Loss  of  appetite  

11  late  chicks  

Management  

Minorcas  

Muscovy  ducks  

No  males  

Number  in  a  flock  12, 

Oats  '.  11 

Overfeeding   22 

Overheating  of  eggs   23 

Paralysis   5 

Pigeon  injured   5 

Plymouth  Rocks.   4 

Poultry-house  5,  13 

Preserving  eggs..;   15 

Profit  on  half  acre   21 

Roup  7,  8;  21 

in  chicks   21 

Rye  for  poultry   14 

Scabby  legs   10 

Scrofula   3 

Sex  of  geese   1 

"  guineas   14 

Spurs  on  Leghorns   4 

Sumatras   2 

Sweet  corn  for  poultry   11 

Swollen  eyes  3,  5 

feet   20 

Table  fowls  and  broilers....  24 
Turkeys  4,  11 

blind   7 

shooting  the  red   10 

Walls  of  poultry-house   24 

Weak  legs   8 

Wire  partitions   13 

VETERINARY  QUERIES. 

Abortion  

Actinomycosi 

of  

Alkali  sickness... 

Alopecia  

Aneurism  

Anthrax  

Apoplexy  

Balky   13 

Barrenness  11,  14,  18,  19,  20 

Bitten  by  rabid  dog   11 

Bitter  cream   8 

milk  13,  17 

Blood  extravasates   7 

Bloody  milk  2,  19,  .22,  23 

urine   17 

Bog-spavin   5 

Boils   lit 

Brittle  hoofs   23 

Broken  jaw-bone   3 

Buckwheat    3 

Butter  trouble   15 

Calomel  poisoning   14 

Calves  dying   1 

Cannibal  sow   15 

Capped  hocks   23 

knee  ;.lu,  24 

Carbolic  acid   11 

Castration  ...„  5,  19 

Cataract   1 

Catarrh  14,  17 

Champignon   7 

Chicken-lice   20 

Ccenurus  cerebralis   4 

Colic  7,  12,  10 

Cough,  chronic   11 

Cowpox    10 

Crippled  horse   22 

Curl  dropping   7 

Cut,  a  bad   21 

Cutaneous  diseases   20 

Dandruff.   17 

Dead  hogs   24 

Diarrhea  3,  22 

Digestion,  weak  -   8 

Dirty  skin   7 

Discharge  from  nose   ]l 

of  blood   II 

Diseased  fuot   11 

Distemper   1 

Dog  distemper   22 

Dropsy   12 

Eczema   I9 

Edematous  swelling   13 

Elephantiasis   12 

Enlargements   2 

Enteritis   12: 

Epilepsy  11,  14,  15 

Ergot   3 

Eye  disease  3,  10,  10 

Failing  in  milk  23 

Fistule  1,  5,  8,  10 

Food  for  hogs   3 


 13,  20 

treatment 

9 
12 

15 


 10, 


...19, 


12 


Forging  

Foul  sheath  

Fractures  , 

Frothing  

Gangrene  

Garget  5,  11,  14, 

Gastritis,  chronic. 


■  I'. 


2 
14 

17 
23 

15,  19,  24- 
12 


Gastro-enteritis   7 

Hicmaglobinuria   20 

Hard  to  milk  0,  8,  15,  23 

Heart  disease   21 

Heaves  10,  19,  24 

HelpJesB  hog   IS 

Hematuria   8 

Hemophilia   23 

Hemorrhage  23 

Hernia  1,  21,  22,  24 

Hogs  dying  ,  14 

Holding  up  milk   17 

Hollow  tail   11 

Horny  scars   23 

Incontinence  of  urine   18 

Indigestion   7 

Influenza   5 

Injured  jaw   15 

shoulder   12 

Interfering   15 

Intestinal  catarrh   6 

Itch   16 

Keratitis   8 

Knees,  bruised   12 

Knots  on  the  head   10 

Lameness... .4,  5,  0,  7,  13,  1G, 

 18,  19,  24 

Lice.. ..2,  4,  0,  11,  12,  13,  15,  19 

Loco  poisoning   3 

Loose  in  joints   8 

Lumps  3,  10,  12,  18,  22.  24 

Lung-worms   22 

Luxation  of  patella. ..3,  14,  20 

Mad  itch   2 

Mange  3,  6, 13,  19,  20 

Milk  fistule   0 

Mistaken,  undoubtedly   22 

Morbid  growth   20 

Nymphomania   20 

CEstrus  larva?   2 

ovis   13 

Oil  drench  10,  22 

Ophthalmia. 10, 11,  13,  19,  22,  24 

epizootic   24 

Osteomalacia   18 

Out  of  condition  5,  15 


19 


die 


in, 


Overworked. 

Paralysis  

2*aresis  s, 

Parturient  paralysis.. 

Phimosis  

Pityriasis  

Poisoned  

Prolapsus  of  uterus..., 
"  vagina  ., 
Purges  when  driven.,. 

Quarter-cracks  

Kabies  

Rachitis. ..1,  2,  14,  15, 

Reducing  abdomen  

Retention  of  (afterbirth. 
Ringbone.  .  

treatment  of  

Ringworm   s, 

Roarer  

Hose,  so-called  

Rotten  hoof  

Running  sores  s. 

Rupture  fro 

of  bladder, 
Sand-crack 
Sareole  


Scratches,  so-called.. 

Scurvy.  , 

Septic  infect  ion  , 

Shoulder-boil  , 

Sick  cat  

cow  

heifer  , 

horses  

pigs  8, 

sheep  

steers  , 

Smutty  oats  '.  

Soft  hoof  

knot  

Sores  

Sour  slop  for  pigs  

Spasms  

Spa  vin,  t  reatment  of 

Splints  

Stiff  joint  

Sudden  death  

Suspicious  case  

Sweeny,  so-called  

Swelled  hock-joint ... 

.  jaw   

Swelling  

of  brood-mare  

Swine-plague  5,  7, 

Tnmia  ccenurus  

Tapeworms  

Teats  leaking  

obstructed..... 

split   

united  

Tender  shoulders  

Tendons,  contracted.... 

Thin  in  flesh  

Thrush  

Ticks  

Tossing  the  head  

Trouble  with  cow  

Tuberculosis  

Tumors  

Tympanitis  

tldder,  indurated  

wounded  

Ulcers  „  

Vitiated  appetite  

Warbles  

Warts  2,  8,  10,  13, 

Water-farcy  

Weak  in  hind  Quarters 

"Weakness  

Wind  broken  

galls,  so-called  

~  sucker 
Wolf-teetiV,"so"-cal'led 
Worms. i.l,  5,  0,  8,  11,  12, 


.12,  13 


Worthless  calf.. 


Sunday  Afternoon. 

Always  something  to  do....  18 

At  His  word   24 

Be  conrteous.   4 

honorable   5 

Bible,  the   10 

is  true,  the   3 

Business  maxims   10 

Call  to  preach,  a   7 

Cannot  appreciate  happi- 
ness  5 

Causes  of  success   23 

Cemetery   7 

Christian,  a  ,.  23 

Christianity  and  Buddhism  4 

Christ  the  friend   20 

Church  census   21 

'Coming  quickly   19 

Courage  to  do  and  dare   2 

Daily  duties   8 

Daniels  or  Jonahs   22 

Dead  wife,  the   2 

Digging  up  the  Bible   7 

Divine  presence   21 

Do  something   17 

Drunkard's  bargain   13 

Drunkenness  a  crime....... .  4 

Everlasting  harmony   14 

Eyes   13 

(First  fruits   11 

Freedom    of   worship  in 

Russia   21 

French  version  of  the  Fall  8 

Genuine  Christian   16 

God's  plan   11 

way  is  best   10 

Good  cheer   10 

definition   1 

fellowship.   16 

Hard  times   3 

Hindoo  gentleman  at  Chi- 
cago   7 

Hints  for  workers   1 

How  to  fill  a  church   8 

1,1  have  God's  help  

M  use  the  Bible  22 

Housekeeper's  Sunday   12 

.Ideals   18 

"Improvement  and  amuse- 
ment  2 

In  God's  atmosphere   4 

Japanese  baby  21 

Jerusalem   19 

Juggernath   1 

Joyful  believer  21 

Joy  in  worship   20 

Rinship  ties,  decline  of  

-^Largest  cities  of  antiquity  4 

Leaving  self  out   9 

Let's  quarrel  to-morrow...  21 
,Life   2 

to  come   1 

Liuuid  bread   18 

Little  sins   22 

while,  a  12 

Living  at  ourbest  12,  17 

by  the  day   24 

Christ,  the   20 

Look  for  the  good   S 

Majesty  of  Bible  precepts  7 
Many  people  pray  so  foolish  15 

Meditation  obsolete   20 

Mistakes   18 

Mother  and  son   21 

Mountains   shall  bring 

peace   8 

Necessities  of  the  Spirit....  8 

Neither   3 

Never  alone   13 


.12 


.New  future 

No  standard  in  self  

Not  in  the  Bible  

O  God,  I  belong  to  thee. 

Out  of  fashion   14 

Patriotism   20 

Peculiar  disease   13 

Pleasures  and  amusements  22 

Post-office  of  Cyrus   9 

Power  of  prayer   23 

Prayers  and  good  sleep   6 

Promises   17 

Queer  sayings   14 

Read  great  books   22 

Reaping   23 

Rebuke  lovingly   24 

Religion  laid  aside   3 

Remarkable  old  prayer   1 

Ruined  temples   23 

Sabbath-breaking    1 

Saloon  waste  of  money   12 

Salvation  Army  gold-mine  10 

Secret discipleship   0 

Serious  loss    16 


Sharing  joys   14 

Shoema  ker  by  grace  of  Cod  0 

Small  1  i  braries   2  I 

Some  things  to  learn   0 

Specific  against  blues   15 

Sunday  afternoons   3 

Sunny  face   1 1 

rooms   12 

Take  time  for  the  Bible....  10 

your  own  measure   17 

Tap-root,  a   22 

Tilings  to  be  done  to-mor- 
row  24 

Thought  it  over  iu 

Too  fast   6 

Treasure  in  heaven   3 

True  test   ir> 

Two  crying  evils   5 

Unbeliever  abashed   20 

Useless  knowledge   lfi 

Watt'e  first  hymn   10 

We  don't  need  it   4 

Weeding  and  seeding   9 

What  do  you  make  of  it....  11 

mother  left   3 

not  to  do  20 

to  read  13 

Where  was  lie   24 

Why  don't  he  „  17 

Wide  difference   24 

Will  you  laugh  to  rue  again  11 

Wonder  of  the  Bible   15 

Worth  remembering   20 

Selections,  Smiles, 
Gleanings  and 
Miscellany. 

Accomodation-train   17 

Adapted  to  the  climate   4 

Agreeable  guest   4 

Agricultural  progress   21 

Allowance  for  children   5 

All  she  wanted,,...   4 

Aluminium    5 

Always  self-sacrificing   12 

Amateur    versus  profes- 
sional  4 

Ancient  cities   18 

telegraphy   3 

American  inventorB   18 

Animal  fun   0 

An  object-lesson   18 

observer   17 

Another  color   23 

Antique   7 

Appeal  to  sentiment   19 

Apples  as  medicine   4 

Arithmetic   7 

As  he  had  "avedune"  10 

others  see  us   9 

At  first  hands   7 

Attemptcdtoo  much   13 

Avenged   13 

Baby's  diet..   13 

Bad  advice   13 

breaks   20 

Beginning  business  20 

Better  herself   18 

than  a  string   10 

"    Bellamy   17 

Bloomers   7 

Blunt  but  honest   7 

Boston  girl's  talk   21 

Bret  Harte's  early  days   13 

Business  prevented  trouble  12 

Calendar   9 

and  lunar  years   3 

Called   «   21 

Callers   4 

Calling  a  spade  a  spade   12 

Can't  exist  without  it   18 

Carpet  cleaning   5 

Change  6,  IS,  21 

Cheap  enough   14 


Chinch-bugs .. 
Circumstantial  evidence. 

Classified  him  

Clever  

Cold  light  ■  

Color  at  the  far  North. 


2; 

4 

19 
19 

7 
2 

Compliment   0 

Conundrums../   2 

Correct  arithmetic   24 

Country  editor  ,   4 

Crocodile  tears   12 

Cure  for  tattling   3 

Curriculum,  a  fine   1 

Cutting  retort   12 

Dainty  compliment   1 

Day-dreams   19 

Deacon's  remonstrance   2 

Dead  at  present   7 

sea  of  America   8 

Definition,  new   21 

Departure   22 

Depends   J 

Deserved  compliment   21 

Desirable  location   18 

Did  as  he  was  told...*  s.  .3 

not  know  him   24 

Different  matter  8,  11 

species   19 

Dining-tables   6 

Discipline   15 

Disinfected  kiss   10 

Dogcould  do  it   19 

Eccentric  measure   14 

EH  Perkins'  lawyer   1 

English  aristocracy  prolific  5 

wages   17 

Equal  to  her  station   14 

*'  the  occasion  23 

Errors  of  newspapers   19 

Etiquette   IS 

Every  limb  its  price   fi 

Evidences  of  strength  17 

Evolution  of  a  bonnet   11 

Extra  syllables   10 

Fad-killing   6 

Faint  hope  for  him   14 

Farm  all  in  white   1 

Farmer's  hard  luck   5 

Fear   1 

Fifteen-minute  rest   5 

Fishy   12 

Five  meals  a  day   2 

Flood,  the   6 

Following  the  rule   17 

Foolishness   13 

Foot  photography   17 

Forgotten  quotations   6 

Gentle  hint   23 

German  women  as  farm- 
hands  9 

Getting  even   17 

Giant  earth-worms  12 

Gifted  daughter   22 

Gold-leaf   21 

Good  excuse   Is 

suggestion   0 

Got  even   3 

Go  up  head  ,   14 

Graceful  toy   2 

Graphic  account   9 

Gum  contract   14 

Halt   4 

Hamlet  of  Hocus  Po   4 

Happy  children    5 

Hard  luck   7 

Hawville  Clarion   12 

Ho  had..   8 

knew  it   24 

named  him   5 

wasn't  afraid   5 

was  the  man   12 

Health  resort  yarn   21 

Helpless  thing   9 

Hens   13 

Her  cruelty   10 

mission   16 

High  tea   8 

wages— cheap  production  1 

His  mistake   4 

Holding  his  own   IS 

Home  dyeing   8 

Honest  dogs   5 

Honeymoon,  the   23 

Hope  left   4 

Hot  water   3 

How  lie  tells  time   24 

it  happened   7 

"  worked   23 

the  new  woman  will  pro- 
pose  IS 

to  go  to  sleep   9 

Husband's  sad  story   23 

Ideal  female  arm   12 

Ignorance   13 

Illustrations   19 

In  a  hurry   18 


In  the  way   1 

time  of  need   12 

Indignation  on  the  bench...  4 

Intelligence-office,   15 

International     c  o  m  p  1  i  - 

cation   5 

Irish  bull   8 

iron  as  a  fertilizer  21 

Is  this  true   7 

Jackassable  trail  12 

Japan  a  rich  nation   13 

not  little  13 

Jap's  military  kit   14 

Job  for  genius   \ 

John  Bull  in  his  colonies...  3 

Joker  joked   5 

Joquing^aphair   15 

Jute   2 

Keeping  warm   5 

Kept  his  vow   18 

Laugh  and  grow  fat   2 

Lightniny-rods   21 

Lightning's  power   24 

Little  bits  2,  6 

smiles    0 

Living  up  to  bis  light   1 

Longest  bridge   24 

Long_  word   4 

Lopsided  hens   17 

Made  no  difference   24 

Marine  wonder   22 

Market  report   18 

Markson  coins  ;   6 

Matter  of  classification,  a,  15 

"  doubt   13 

"  Btyle  12 

Meat  eating  and  muscle   9 

Metallic  discrimination....  22 
Might  just  as  well  have  it  22 

Milk  for  the  sick   3 

Misunderstanding   8 

Mongolians   9 

More  accurate  ;  24 

Mosquitoes'    surgical  in- 
struments..  9 

Mother's  little  bird   21 

Narrow  escape   24 

Natural  children   8 

Neglected  field   21 

Neilson's  grave   6 

New  malady   5 

publisher   9 

way   15 

woman   17 

Next   1 

Nile  rapids  „"  21 

None  better   15 

Not  doing  well   8 

in  his  power   if, 

new  13 

so  slow   7 

to  be  trifled  w  ith  ,,  5 

No  time  to  lose   14 

Objectives   1 

Objects  found  at  Pompeii..  14 

Oklahoma  corner   17 

Old  song   5 

One  birthday  in  seven  years  9 

lacking   10 

Orange-blossoms   22 

Ornithologist   3 

Ought  to  work   9 

Outclassed   24 

Out  of  the  ordinary   21 

Outrage  „  19 

Parental  view   is 

Peeling  tomatoes   2 

Pete's  mistake   ]0 

Pitfalls  ;;.  ]3 

Platinum   17 

Poetry  and  practice  .."  2 

Polish    4 

Politics  ;  20 

Population  of  the  world......  6 

Precocity   13 

Prepared   7 

to  die  20 

Preserving  fruits   7 


President  Carnot... 
Price  of  wives.... 
Procrastination . 

Proof  

of  progress  

S notations  
ealism  in  art  

Reed's  admission  to  the  bar 
Relics  of  Marie  Antoinette 

Remedy  against  flies  

Request  

Revised  English  

Rice-paper  tree  

Richest  woman  

Rich  European  peasants....  . 

Right  time  24 

Romance   of  Pumpkin 

Hollow   10 

Roof  saved  him   21 

Rothschild's  retort   14 

Sad  experience   1 

St.  Louis  hotel..   18 

Satisfactory  substitute   8 

Scrupulous  Staybolts  22 

Seasick   22 

Second  thought.'.   1 


1 

4 

19 

IS 

14 
4 
3 
21 
14 
II 
I 
4 


Secret  Bafe, 

Selfish  world  

Sharp  doctor  

She  apologized... 

was  

Shocking  

Silent  children... 

Size  of  it  

Slaughter  of  trei 
Slow  approaches. 

Smart  dog   2 

Snake  story  23 

Snap  shots   6 

Soda-fountain  2 

Sold  again  ™16 

Solemn  truth   21 

Som6  bulls   10 

Spell  the  srame  both  ways..,  20 

Strength  of  mind  , 

Suffering  of  suspense  

Sufficient  unto  the  night. 

Sugar  trust  

Summer  delicacy  

Sunday  man.  , 

Superstition   1 

scorned   4 

Sure  of  a  living   6 

Telephone   2 


.  22 
,  21 
24 
,  7 
24 
19 


Ten  acres  enough 
word  limit  

Terrible  dream  

That  accounts  for  it. 

The  greatest  state  

man  for  the  pla 


3 
4 
2 
18 
15 
7 


Then  22 

Thumb  detection   2 

Titbits  14,  16 

Tit  for  tat   lf> 

To  be  sure   1 

Too  foolish  for  her   15 

late  23 

modest   3 

Took  his  mite   14 

Troopers  on  wheels   5 

Truthful   8 

Two  liars   20 

Unappreciated   10 

I'nfaltering  trust   17 

Unlucky   12 

Up-to-date  bishop  23 

Useful  dog   6 

Walking  properly   6 

"Walls  did  not  fall   17 

Was  dead   3 

Weather  prophets   12 

Well  educated....  1..  10 

to  remember   2 

What  the  nation  has  done  13 

When  strongest   0 

Where  the  shoe  pinches   19 

Which   7 

Whole  family   23 

Why  the  bell  tolled   20 

wo  are  sad   22 

Wind  instead  of  wheat   20 

With  an  addendum  4 

Woman  in  1795   23 

inhumanitv  of   8 

suffrage  7,  20 

W oman's  unreasonable- 
ness ,   24 

Women  in  the  fields   7 

on  juries   1 

Working  the  historic  Nile  24 

Workmen  of  Japan   2 

Worldly  happiness   21 

Worn  out   7 

Worthv  determination   19 

Wouldn't  you  ».  20 
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To  repair  a  leak. 

To  shut  out  a  draft. 
To  use  in  the  construction  of  any  building. 

f 

Neponset  Water- Proof 
Red  Rope  Roofing  Fabric. 
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Better  than  back  plaster 
in  dwelling  houses.  Don't 
crumble.  Out  buildings  are 
free  from  drafts,  frost,  ver- 
min, and  dampness  where  it 
is  used. 

Neponset  Black  Build= 

ing  Paper,  for  inside 
lining,  is  perfection. 


^^P*Full  particulars  and  samples 
sent  free  on  application. 

F.  W.  BIRD  &  SON,  E.  Walpole,  Mass. 

Sole  Manufacturers. 


A  LEADING  QUESTION  IS 

WHAT  FENCE  SHALL  I  USE  ON  THE  FARM? 

Try  the  KEYSTONE  and  It  will  be  a  ques- 
tion no  more.  Every  rod  guaranteed.  Cat- 
alogue free. 

Keystone  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co., 

no.  30  locust  st.,      TREMONT,  ILL. 

Mention  this  paper  when  yon  write. 
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Another  Wonderful  Cure. 


Ever  since  my  "calfhood"  I  had  been  In 
trouble.  Inherited  a  tendency  to  "breaking 
out."  After  a  severe  attack  I  have  often 
been  confined  to  the  stable  for  weeks.  Also 
troubled  with  a  ringing  sensation  In  my  nose, 
and  a  feeling  as  if  stuck  with  pitchforks  by 
angry  men.  I  was  threatened  with  "Bologna 
treatment,"  but  a  friend  recommended  Elas- 
ticity as  compounded  by  the  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence  Co.,  Adrian,  Mich.  One  dose 
worked  a  complete  cure,  and  I  can  freely 
recommend  it  In  all  similar  cases. 

Yours  truly,       Durham  Bull. 

Mention  this  paper. 


EVAPORATORS 


FRUIT 

I    ElVl  I    and  CIDER  MILLS, 

„  ,.     ,         BEST,    CHEAPEST  nnd 
.'lost  Reliable  on  the  market.   Catalogue  free. 
WM.  STAHL  EVAPORATOR  CO.,    -     QUINCY.  ILL. 


WELL 


Drilling  Machines 
for  any  depth. 


Late  Improvements.    All  Money  Makers. 

LOOMIS  &  N YM AN,    Tiffin,  Ohio. 

CIDER  PRESS 

The  only  press  awarded  medal 
and  diploma  at  World's  Fair. 

HYDRAULIC 

Senifor  free  catalogue 
and^ill  particulars. 
HYDRAULIC  PRESS 
MFG.CO  No. 2  MainSt. 
Mt.  Oilead,  Ohio. 

UPRIGHT  &  HORIZONTAL 

From  H  H.  P. 

Upward. 

ENGINES 

with  STEEL  BOILERS 

Specially  adapted  and  largely 
ueedfor  drivingGrindingMills, 
Wood  Saws,  Corn  Shelters,  Saw 
Mills, etc.,  affording  best  power 
tor  least  money .  Send  for  pam- 
phlet and  state  your  wants  to 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

SPRINGFIELD,  OHlQL  U.  S.  A 


8.  W 


BERKSHIRE,  Chatter  Will*, 
Jersey  Bed  and  Pound  China 
IPIGS.  Jeriej,  Guernsey  and 
Holiteln  Cattle.  Thoroughbred 
Sheep.  Fancj  Poultry.  Hunting 
and  Hon»e  Dog..  Catalogue, 
ivllle,  Ck eater  Co.,  Perm*. 


SAW  MILL 

AVurks  successfully 
with  4   h.  p.  Also 
Grinding  Mills,  Wat- 
er Wheels  and  the  best  Baling  Press  made.  DeLoach 
Mill  Mfg.  Co.,  300  Highland  Ave.,  Atlanta,  (ja. 


FARMER'S 


Mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 

HORSE  POWER  AjQr 
Engine  and  Boiler  01 03 

SAW    M1XI,   i:\Gl\E  AND 
BOILER,  $450.00. 
Other  Sixes  in  Proportion. 

ENGINES  and  BOILERS 

FROM  2  TO  500  H.  P. 

For  Circulars  address 
ARMSTRONG  BROS..  SPRINGFIELD,  0 
Always  mention  this  paper  when  you  write. 


I.  X.  L  THEM  ALL 

QUALITY  TELLS. 


STANDS  TTIP  ! 


This  One 


No  Leakage  about  

No  Need  of  Repairing.. 
No  Hoops  to  come  off . . . 
You  will  be  Pleased  with 

A  Tank  that  Holds  Water; 
and  always  ready  for  it. 

Write  for  descriptive  circular,  rates,  and  do  it  i 
now,  because  you  may  soon  greatly  need  it. 

KELLY  FOUNDRY  it  MACH.  CO., 
GOSHEN,  IND. 


plant  and  make  the  BEST  STEKL 
.MILL.     STRONGEST  STEEL 
TOWER.    Nolongstory  here,  but 
send  for  Catalogue  giving  full  de- 
scription of  WOOD  and  STEEL 
MILLS, .PUMPS,  TANKS, 
etc.   For  Goods  or  Agencies 
'uiii.  — -   address  THE  PHELfS  4  BltRLOW 
fl/VVl  WIID  MILL  CO.,  KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 
Mention  this  paper. 


1854.— Established  41  Years.— 1895 

The  Old  Reliable  Halladay 
Standard, HalladayGeared, 

GEM  STEEL, 

and  U.  S.  Solid  Wheel 

WIND  MILLS, 

Guaranteed  to  be 

THE  BEST  MADE. 

Also  Pumps,  Tanks,  Feed  Mills, 
Corn  Shelters,  Stalk  Cutters,, 
Haying  Tools,  Saw  Tables,  etc 

U.  S. WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO, 

101  Water  St.,  BAT  A  VIA,  ILL 

Mention  ttuftipap*'  when  you  write. 


WANTED*;;' 


To  Give  Away  the  QUEEN  HOtSKHOtAj  PACKAGE  We  Pa,  Freights. 




Tkis  Packi 

1  1-4 

Whole  MixBt 

lb  I| 

Picklt  Spices  J 

j=U  You  "^Grains Ground 

SPICES,  as  you  choose 


All  15  Articles 

GIVEN 

FREE' 

To  any  lady  Purchasing 

I  Pound  tLn.7$li°TeasN 


these  i 
GREEN  TEAS 

Gunpowder 
Young  Hyson 

Imperial 
Japan,  Mixed 


BLACK  TEAS 
English 
Breakfast 
Formosa 
Oolong 


One  full  Mb.  pkg.  P.U.F.  Baking  Powder.  $0.35 
'  Vx-Va.  pkg.  Pepper,  Grain  or  Ground —  .10 

"   Cloves,      "         "    .10 

"      "    Borneo  Ginger   .10 

"      "   California  Mustard   .101 

'•   nixed  Pickle  Spices,  whole.  .10/ 
"      "  White  Pepper,  pulverized. . .  .10 
2-oz.  bottle  White  Rose  Face  Cream. .  .50^ 

"     Vanilla  Flavor  25/ 

'•      "     Vaseline  101 

"     Curling  Fluid  251 

box  Wash  Blue  05' 

cake  Dr.  Thomas'  Complexion  Soap  ...  .10 
pkg.  Headache  Powders.  .10 

25  Sheets  Note  Paper  and  25  Envelopes. . .  .15 

15  Articles  .r  Usual  Price,  $2.45 


We  Shall  Privilege 

any  Lady  to  give  FREE  to  her 
neighbor  the  15  Articles,  as 
enumerated  and  illustrated, 
the  wholesale  value  of  which 
is  #2.45,  with  every  Pound 
of  our  $1.00  Teas.  Thin 
liberal  offer  is  made  for  two 
purposes:  1st,  th»t  we  may 
get  at  least  1,000,000  new 
consumers  for  our  New  Seaion 
PURE  Teas;  *2<],that  we  make 
the  next  SO  days  busy  ones  and 
give  profitable  employment  to 
our  Agents.  Bear  in  mind.thiB 
applies  only  to  the  Si. 00 Teas 
named.  No  less  than  8  or- 
ders at  one  time  accepted. 


All  order*  subject  to  approval. 


$25,000  IN 

...  A 
8  orders  entitle  you  to  either 

A  Set  of  Knives  and  Forks,  or 
A  Decorated  Stand  Lamp  with  Shade,  or 
A  Pair  or  Ladies'  Best  Kid  Shoes,  or 
A  Pair  of  3>£ yd.  Lace  Curtains,  or 
3  yds.  Best  Bleached  Table  Linen,  or 
26  Inch  Best  Silk  Umbrella,  fancy  handle. 


PREMIUMS  TO  BE  GIVEN  AWAY!  M 

PARTIAL  LIST  OF  PREIOTtJITIS 


I  2  orders  entitle  you  to  either 

Hanging  Lamp  with  Decorated  Shade,  or 
44  pieee  Imported  China  Tea  Set,  or 
10  piece  Imported  Decorated  Toilet  Set. 

I  5  orders  entitle  you  to  either 

56  piece  Decorated  China  Tea  Set,  or 
B.  F.  Hanging  Lamp  with  Shade  complete. 


20  orders  entitle  you  to  either 

Ladles*  Best  Imported  Silver  Hatch,  or 
12  piece  Decorated  Queen  Anne  Toilet  Set 

30  orders  entitle  you  to  either 

111!  plere  Decorated  DlnnerSet,  or 
Our  Ladles'  Best  Gold  Watch. 
C3T  We  have  many  other  Premiums. 


The  People's  Tea,  Spice  &  Baking  Powder  Company, 

2^!23?W«         Peadrl>-  W-  THOMAS,  Manager.  CINCINNATI, 


lWELL  drilling  machinery 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

WILLIAMS  BROTHERS. 

ITHACA.  N.V. 
|  MOUNTED  OR  ON  SILLS,  FOR 
[DEEP  OR  SHALLOW  WELLS,  WITH 
\  STEAM  OR  HORSE  POWER 
j    SENO  FOR  CATALOGUE 
^ADDRESS  WILLIAMS  BROS.JTHACA.N.V 


World's  Fair 
Award. 

We  are  the  only  Steel 
.Roofing  Co.  awarded 
Medal  and  Diploma 
for  PATENT  CAP  KOOFI.VG  at  World's 
Columbian  Exposition.  We  are  also  large  manu- 
facturers of  all  styles  of  Metal  Roofing,  Siding, 
Ceiling,  etc.  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 
Mention  this  paper. 

Sykes  Iron  &  Steel  Roofing  Co.,  Chicago  and  Niles.  0. 


AGENTS  WANTED  for 

IRON  and  STEEL  ROOFING. 

CURTIS  STEEL  ROOFING  COMPANY, 

73  SIGLER  STREET,     -     NILES.  OHIO 

Mention  this  pacer. 


Handy  Cobbler  $2.°° 

Family  Shoe  Repair  Kit.  28  Articles 

With  Solderiug  Uaterlals. 

Bought  singly  would  cost  $-1.70. 
$3  Outfit  Includes  r^fj^pJijj^^' 


Harness  Repair  Tools 

38  articles,  worth  singly  (6.70. 
Sent  by  Express  or  Freight.  Ms.iat 
Catalogue  free.   Agents  wanted.  'Qi 
KUHN  &  CO.  Box  X  Moline,  III.  L 


GAS,  OIL  and  WATER! 

—  PORTABLE  — 
DRmiNG  MACHINES, 

TOOLS,  SUPPLIES,  Etc.. 

For  drilling  all  kinds  of  Wells, 
from  10  to  2500  feet  deep.  Ma* 
chines  in  6  sizes.  Send  for  de- 
scriptive Catal.  and  Price  List. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  G0. 
AKRON.  OHIO. 

fflUAKTER  OF  CENTURY  OLD. 


"Eli"  Baling  Presses 

1  Styles  &  Sizes  for  Horse  and  Steam  Power 
►46  Inch  rrz—  ,  Bell 


CH  EAPU/ATCp  DBfinC  Not  i«><-ted 
STRONGVfAltnrnUUri  by  sases. 

No  RUST  nor  RATTLE.  Outlasts  tin  or  iron. 
A  Durable  Substitute  for  Plaster  on  walla. 
Water  Proof  Nbeatbin*?  of  same  material,  the 
beBt  and  cheapest  in  the  market.  Write  for  samples,  Ac 
lie  FAY  MANILLA  HOOFIKU  CO.,  C'AMDKNjN.J,' 


"HARTMAN 

For  FIELD  ar 


M  WIRE 
PANEL 


FENCE 


ELD  and £X  FARM 


HUMANE- STRONG  -  VISIBLE-  ECONOMICAL 

Holds  but  DOESN'T  HARM  your  Stock. 

Can  be  built  to  stay  tight  all  seasons. 
Get  circulars  &  estimates  from  dealers  or 

HARTMAN  MFG.  CO  .  601-2  MANHATTAN  BLOC.  CHICAGO. 

Factories:ELLWOOD  CITY.  Penna. 

For  Beautiful  Calendar,  send  4  cts.  in  stamps 


Power  Leverage  64  to  1  STEEL 

Send  for  64  page  illustrated  catalogue. 
COLLINS  PLOW  CO.,  1116  Hampshire  St..  Quincy,  III. 

THOMPSON'S  BANHEl 
I  R0QT  — — 

CUTTER. 

{Hand  &  Poicer.) 
Outsail  kinds  of  roots 
&  vegetables  for  Stork 
Feeding.  The  only  ma- 
chine made  with  self-  , 
feeder.    Warrant-  j 
en*  to  do  perfect  work.  I  _ 
Feed  left  in  shape  to  prevent  all  danger 
of  choking.  Used  every  where.  Address 
0.£.  THOMPSON  A  SONS,  No.  12  Rlrer  St.,  YPSILANTI,  HICH. 

Mention  thiB  paper. 

Goodhue  Direct  Stroke 
WIND  MILLS 

Double  the  enpnclty  of 
oKl  .style  steel  mills.  Gal- 
vanized steel  and  wood 
nil  Is  for  pumping  andf^Buw. 
power.  Galvanized  steel  tower,  war- 
ranted against  any  wind.   The  best 
governed  steel  mills.   The  most  sue 
cessful  power  mills.   Our  12-ft-  steel 

?ower  mills— the  strongest  made, 
here  are  W0.000  worth  of  "Goodhue" 
wind  mills  in  use  within  ten  miles  of 
our  factory.  The  only  power  mills  thatare  durable  and 
last  as  long  as  pumping  mills.  The  largest  line  of 
"He roM  and  "American"  GHndlmr  MI1U,  **IIerow  En- 
silage Cutter*,  Com  Shellers,  Wood  Saws,  "Chief 
and  **Royal"  Tread  Powers.  Our  "Success"  One 
Horse  Tread  Power  the  best  in  the  market  for  run- 
ning cream  separators  ABSOLUTE  WARRANTY  019 
ALL  GOODS.   Send  for  Catalogue  at  once. 

APPLETON  MFC  CO.,  Batavla,  III. 


I 


